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PREFACE. 


PREFACE. 

The  papers  presented  to  the  public  in  the  present  No.  have  been 
collected  and  publiiyfied  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
waiian  Agricultural  Society,  passed  at  their  recent  meeting. 

It  is  due  to  the  authors  of  these  papers  to  state  that  they  were  pre- 
pared with  no  expectation  that  they  would  ever  be  printed,  and  sim- 
ply for  the  benefit  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  read.  It  was, 
however,  believed  by  those  who  then  heard  them  that  they  embodied 
an  amount  of  information  too  valuable  to  be  locked  up  in  the  archives 
of  the  society,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  collected  in  the  pre- 
sent form. 

Should  the  Society  be  prosperous  and  increase  in  members  and  use- 
falness,  as  its  founders  confidently  hope,  it  has  been  thought  that  its 
members  would  look  back  with  interest  to  its  *'  day  of  small  things," 
and  be  glad  to  have  a  chronicle  of  the  rude  beginning  of  Hawaiian 
Agriculture. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

or  ' 

PRELIMINARY  MEETING. 

First  Day. 

Agreeably  with  an  invitation  to  <<  all  Farmers,  Planters,  Gardeners 
and  other  persons  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Hawaiian  Agriculture,"  published  ii\  the  Polynesian  of 
April  27tb,  a  very  respectable  number  of  the  residents  of  Honolulu, 
and  some  from  other  parts  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  met  at  the  Ves- 
try Room  of  the  Bethel  Chapel,  on  Monday  evening,  April  39th,  1850. 

His  Honor,  Judge  Andrews,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  C.  R. 
Bishop  was  appointed  Secretary  for  the  meeting. 

His  Honor,  Judge  Lee,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chair,  stated, 
briefly,  the  object  of  the  meeting  ;  saidthat  it  was  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing, called  principally  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  Committee  to 
correspond  with  the  planters,  farmers  and  others  upon  the  different 
islands,  at  some  future  time  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  all  the 
islands,  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  with  a  view  of  forming  a 
Society,  and  uniting  the  action  of  those  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil  ;  that  the  business  of  such  Committee  should  be  definitely  stated, 
and  that  he  considered  all  classes,  trades  and  professions  of  residents 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
producer. 

Messrs.  Reynolds,  Newcomb,  Marshall,  Fuller,  Damon,  Armstrong, 
Whitney,  Johnson  and  Castle  addressed  the  meeting  in  favor  of  the 
object  proposed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Lee.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  placed  on  that  committee.  Wm.  L.  Lee,  James  F.  B.  Mar- 
shall, R.  W.  Wood,  W.  Newcomb,  and  Stephen  Reynolds. 

On  motion,  the  commiUee  were  instructed  to  &l,  upon  a  time  for  the 
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fenenl  meeting  «|  Honolol*,  of  the  planters,  farmers  and  others  in- 
terested in  agricukore,  thronghout  the  islands,  and  to  issue  a  circular 
to  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  stating  the  objects  proposed  in  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  inviting  all  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  such  objects  to  assemble  on  the  day  fixed,  and  to  bring 
with  them  samples  of  their  products  and  animals,  for  exhibition.  They 
were  also  instructed  to  solicit  certain  persons  to  prepare  essays,  upon 
the  Tarious  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  to  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the 
occasion. 

The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  laborers,  and  the  securing 
of  domestic  laborers  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Messrs.  Mar- 
dnll,  Gk>wer,  Lee,  Newcomb,  Wood  and  others. 

His  Honor  Judge  Lee  said  that  he  had  proposed  an  Act  for  the  mu- 
tual protection  of  masters  and  servants,  which  he  proposed  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  Legislature,  to  be  laid  before  that  body,  for 
their  consideration,  and  that  with  the  permission  of  this  meeting  he 
would  read  the  Act,  hoping  that  the  persons  present  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  practical  working  of  such  an  Act,  might  suggest  many  va- 
loable  amendments. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  meeting  approve  of  the  Act  read 
by  Judge  Lee.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
iag  be  published  in  the  Honolulu  newspapers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 


CIRCULAR, 

(issued   BT  the  committee  on   the   first  of  JUNE.) 

To  tke  friends  €f  ^IgricvUwral  Operalions  al  Ihe  Hawaiian  Islands: 

At  a  public  meeting  of  those  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
Hawaiian  Agriculture,  held  at  Honolulu,  April  20th,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  formation  of  an  association  for  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  agricultural  operations  and  products  in  these 
Islands,  was  highly  desirable:  that  such  an  association  would  meet 
with  cordial  support    from  all    classes    of  foreigners    resident    on 
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these  Islands,  and  would  also  be  encouraged  ai^d,  fostered  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government.  It  was  also  voted  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  should  be  invited  to  assemble  in  Honolulu  in 
the  month  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  such  an 
association,  and  the  undersigned  were  chosen  a  committee  to  carry 
out  the  above  design,  by  appointing  a  day  for  such  convention, 
and  addressing  a  circular  to  all  persons  interested,  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  contemplated  association,  and  inviting  their  attend- 
aVce  and  co-operation  in  carrying  out  these  objects. 

The  importance  and  almost  necessity  of  an  ijistitution  like  the 
one  contemplated  is  too  evident  to  require  exposition.  For  years 
past,  the  agricultural  interests  of  these  islands  have  been  insignifi- 
cant, and  their  pursuit  unprofitable.  With  an  uncertain  and  distant 
market — with  little  or  no  encouragement,  or  facilities  given  to  for- 
eign tillers  of  the  soil,  without  proper  knowledge  of  that  soil, or 
sufficient  capital  to  experiment  upon  its  capabilities,  most  of  the 
agricultural  enterprises  here  have  languished  or  utterly  failed.  And 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  the  proprie- 
tors of  which  have  invested  too  much  capital  to  be  able  to  abandon 
them  without  heavy  loss,  and  which  were  still  struggling  on  with 
doubtful  prospects,  the  whole  amount  of  agricultural  operations  at 
these  islands  consisted  in  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
fleet  of  whaleships  that  semi-annually  touched  here  for  supplies. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  a  great  and  sudden  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  this  group.  The  extension  ot  the 
territory  and  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,the  wonderful  discoveries  in  California,  and  the  consequent 
almost  instantaneous  creation  of  a  mighty  state  on  "the  western  front 
of  the  American  Union,"  has,  as  it  were,  with  the  wand  of  a  magician, 
drawn  this  little  group  into  the  very  focus  of  civilization  and  prosper- 
ity. We  find  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  intelligent,  enter- 
prising neighbors,  who  call  loudly  to  us  to  furnish  of  our  abundance 
and  receive  in  exchange  of  theirs.  Our  coffee  and  sugar  no  longer 
remain  piled  in  our  ware  houses.  Our  fruits  and  vegetables  no  long- 
er decay  on  the  spot  where  they  were  grown.  We  are  not  even  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  them  a  market,  but  clamorous  purchasers  come  to 
our  very  doors  and  carry  off  our  supplies  with  an  eagerness  that  has 
caused  us  to  feel  a  scarcity  ourselves,  and  we  are  assured  that  not 
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oolj  for  all  thesei  but  for  any  other  products  of  the  soil  that  we  will 
raise,  a  ready  and  increasiog  demand  may  bo  relied  on  from  our  en- 
terprising neighbors.  The  native  government  too,  impelled  by  the 
irresistible  influence  and  example  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  energy  and 
progress,' which  it  sees  in  every  direction,  is  relaxing  its  former  tena- 
cious grasp  on  the  arable  lands  of  the  Islands,  and  even  inviting  and 
encouraging  their  cultivation  by  foreign  skill  and  capital. 

With  these  brilliant  prospects  suddenly  opening  to  these  Islands,  let 
us  inquire  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  render  them  available.  Wflft 
every  variety  of  soil,  adapted  to  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate 
and  tropical  latitudes,  we  find  the  agricultural  operations  of  these  Is- 
lands checked  and  embarrassed  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  four  great 
reqoisites  of  capital,  experience,  proper  implements  and  labor. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  your  committee  believe,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  all  the  plantations  that  have  been  commenced 
at  these  Islands,  have  been  so  commenced  by  persons  possessing  nei- 
ther experience  in  the  business  they  were  undertaking,  or  the  requi- 
site capital  and  knowledge  of  the  soil,  to  carry  it  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful result. 

Plantations  for  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.,  have  been  commenced  under  such  circumstances,  and 
their  failure,  in  some  instances,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  such  circumstances,  added  to  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  the  then  isolated  position  of  this  group,  almost  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  civilized  world,  and  the  knowledge,  capital, 
proper  implements,  &c.,  so  readily  rendered  available  at  home.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  thrown  away  on  experiments,  which  the 
experience  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  business  would  have  ena- 
bled them  to  avoid,  and  no  system  of  intercourse  between  the  planters 
has  been  established,  by  which  the  experience  of  one  could  be  ren- 
dered available  to  another.  And  these  are  the  great  drawbacks  from 
progress  now.  But  few  of  our  planters  have  sufficient  capital  to  ena- 
ble them  to  purchase  the  services  or  experience  of  others,  and  they 
are  consequently  learning  by  hard,  expensive  and  slow  experience 
themselves,  and  with  few  facilities  of  communication,  and  some  may 
still  be  pursuing  plans  which  others  have  found  to  be  fruitless. 

To  meet  these  difficulties,  to  provide  for  these  wants,  to  render  the 
experience  of  other  countries  available  to  this,  to  supply  byacom- 
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biaed  action,  facilities  and  information  to  aU,  which  cannot  be  pro> 
cured  by  individuals,  to  encourage  and  foster  agricuhural  operations 
in  every  form,  is  the  main  object  of  the  proposed  association.  The 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man,  indeed,  all  classes  of 
consumers  are  equally  interested  with  the  producer,  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  branch  of  labor,  and^we  hope  to  have  your  aid  and  your  per- 
sonal co-operation  in  promoting  these  objects. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  association  shall  subscribe  for  the  principal 
standard  periodicals  and  newspapers  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  ti  the 
means  of  the  society  allow,  an  able  editor  shall  be  engaged  for  an 
agricultural  magazine  to  be  published  at  Honolulu,  which  shall  con- 
tain such  selections  from  these  periodicals  as  shall  be  most  useful  or 
interesting  to  the  members,  and  shall  also  contain  original  articles 
and  correspondence.  Your  committee  would  also  suggest  for  your 
consideration,  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
warehouse  at  Honolulu,  for  the  importation  and  collection  of  such 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  as 
are  most  adapted  to  this  soil  and  to  the  laborers  employed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  establishment  are  obvious  to  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  the  matter,  as  most  of  the  implements  shipped  to 
this  market  by  merchants  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  wants,  are 
entirely  unadapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  planters.  Such  a  ware- 
house could  also  be  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  vari- 
ous plantations  and  farms,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  noi  special 
agents  at  Honolulu. 

The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  swiae,  sheep, 
poultry,  &c.,  is  another  great  object  of  the  society.  Slated  anmial 
exhibitions  could  be  held,  and  encouragement  given  to  fimaers  and 
planters,  by  premiums  being  awarded  for  superiw  specimens  of  tkmt 
products. 

Anchor  subject  of  great  importance  before  this  association  is  that 
of  Labor.  The  introduction  of  Coolie  labor  from  China  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  native  population  is  a  qeestien 
that  is  already  agitated  among  us,  and  should  such  a  step  become 
necessary,  the  aid  of  such  an  association  in  accompMsluttg  this  object 
would  be  of  great  beneAt.  All  these  objects,  if  left«  as  heretofore, 
to  individual  enterprise,  would  wholly  or  partially  fail  for  want  of  the 
necessary  means,  but  could  easily  be  effected  by  an  organisation  like 
that  contemplated. 
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Haying  thus  stated  some  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  association, 
joor  committee  most  earnestly  and  cordially  invite  your  presence  and 
eo-operation  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  We  have  ap- 
pointed as  the  time  most  convenient  for  the  planters  from  other  is- 
lands to  assemble  in  Honolulu,  Monday,  the  twelRh  of  August  neit, 
for  the  first  meeting  for  the  pur|ose  of  organization.  Due  notice  will 
be  given  of  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting. 

Aq  address  will  be  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Lee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  addresses  will  be  made  by  other  persons. 
Toar  committee  earnestly  request  the  attendance  of  all  who  feel  in- 
terested in  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  The  statistics  of  agricultural 
operations  on  these  islands,  the  capacities  and  nature  of  the  soils,  the 
experience  of  farmers,  planters,  graziers,  and  others  on  this  group 
vonld  prove  useful  and  interesting  topics  to  be  brought  before*  the 
meeting. 

Your  committee  would  also  request  that  specimens  of  the  various 
products  of  the  islands,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  potatoes,  indigo,  arrow 
root,  &c;  be  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting.  Animals  of  superior 
breed,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  &c.,  might  be  cent  for 
exhibition,  and  a  public  sale  might  be  made  of  any  such  that  the 
owners  might  wish  to  dispose  of  A  building  will  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  such  specimens. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  would  again  urge  upon  your  atten- 
tion the  importance  of  tho  proposed  association.  A  full  attendance  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  con- 
ventioo  is  solicited;  as  the  aid  and  countenance  of  all  is  needed  to 
secure  iim  success. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS, 
W.  NEWCOMB, 
J.  F.  B.  MARSHALL, 
R.  W.  WOOD, 

W.  L.  LEE. 
2 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONVENtlON. 

In  pursuance  of  the  call  ia  the  foregoing  circular,  a  Convention 
assembled  at  Mauna  Eilika,  Honolulu,  at  3  o'clock  on  the  12th  o[ 
August,  1850. 

Mr.  Reynolds  from  the  preliminary  committee,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  announced  that  the  committee  had  in  fulfillment  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  it,  prepared  the  draf\  ef  a  Constitution  of  an  Agricultural 
Association,  which  they  were  now  ready  to  present  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  His  Honor  Judg« 
Lee  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Bond  as  Secretary. 

Dr.  Newcomb  from  the  Committee,  read  a  draft  of  a  constitution  of 
the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Castle  it  was  voted  that  each  article  of  this  draA 
be  read  separately,  with  the  view  to  elicit  discussion  upon  its  merits, 
preparatory  to  its  reference  to  a  special  committee. 

The  first  articles  were  accordingly  read  and  discussed,  aAer  which, 
upon  motion  of  Mr,  Marshall,  it  was 

Voted — ^That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  of  the  islands  represent- 
ed in  this  convention,  be  appointed,  to<whom  the  draft  should  be  refer- 
red, with  directions  to  report  such  amendments  as  seem  needful  at  the 
next  business  meeting  of  the  convention. 

Voted — ^That  the  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair.     The  Chair 
appointed,         Dr.  Newcomb,  Oahu, 
Mr.  Gower,  Maui, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Kauai, 
Mr.  Hussey,  Molokai, 
Mr.  Eenway,  Hawaii. 

Voted — ^That  the  Chairman  of  this  Convention  with  Dr.  Newcomb 
and  Mr.  Wyllie  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  code  of  bye-laws 
for  the  government  of  the  association. 
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Bir.  RejDolds  of  the  preliminarj  committee  gave  notice  that  his 
Honor  Judge  Lee  would,  in  compliance  with  the  imitation  of  the  com- 
mitteey  deliver  an  address  upon  the  objects  of  the  proposed  association 
at  7|  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  Bethel  Chapel. 

The  chairman  announced  that  several  gentlemen  had  prepared  re- 
ports upon  agricultural  topics,  which  were  held  ready  for  presenta- 
tion at  such  time  as  the  convention  should  appoint  for  their  hearing. 

On  motion  ol  Dr.  Wood  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  two  from 
each  island  represented  in  the  convention,  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  convention,  and  to 
report  to  an  adjourned  meeting. 

The  Chair  appointed  Dr.  Wood,  Mr.  Marshall,  Oahu;  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Pease,  Kauai ;  Mr.  Torbert,  Mr.  Parsons,  Maui ;  Mr.  lE^en- 
way,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Hawaii  ;  Mr.  Hussey,  Molokai. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Bethel  Chapel  at  7|  o'clock,  to  listen  to  the 
address  of  Judge  Lee,  and  to  attend  to  such  other  business  as  time  may 
permit 

Adjourned  meeting,  7  1-2  o'clock. 

Judge  Lee  delivered  an  address  upon  the  history  and  imporftanee  of 
agrieolture. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Wood  it  was  voted  unanimously,  That  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  be  presented  to  His  Honor  Judge  Lee  for 
his  admirable  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  ^opy  of 
it  for  publication. 

Mr.  Wyllie  presented  an  interesting  report  upon  the  progress  of  ag- 
ricaltural  science,  with  especial  reference  to  the  action  of  agricultural 
associations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  it  was  voted — that  the  thanks  of  the 
ConTODtion  be  presented  to  Mr.  Wyllie,  for  the  report,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

The  Chairman  gave  notice  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of 
choice  stock  on  Tuesday  at  2  P.  M.  at  Mauna  Kilika. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Mauna  Kilika,  on  Tuesday  at  3  1-2  o'clock 

precisely. 

Second  Day. 

Tuesday,  August,  13th,  185(f. 

At  Two  o*clock  the  Members  of  the  Convention  assembled  at  Mauna 
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Ktlika  to  view  specimens  of  stock,  fruits,  etc,  presented  for  exhibition. 

At  Four  o'clock  the  Meeting  was  called  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read.  Dr.  Newcomb, 
Chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  drafl  of  a  Con- 
stitution, reported  the  same  again,  with  amendments. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  The  Rotal 
Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society. 

Article  3.  His  Majesty  the  King,  by  Royal  permission,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  Patron  of  the  Society. 

Article  3.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  foster  the  interests 
of  Agriculture  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  the  Mechanical  Arts  ; 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  industrial  productions  in  this  group  of 
islands. 

Article  4.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  one  President,  six 
Vice  Presidents,  one  Treasurer,  one  Corresponding  Secretary,  one 
Recording  Secretary,  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  whose 
terms  of  service,  for  all  these  offices,  shall  be  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  appointed. 

Article  5.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  al 
Honolulu,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Society  may  designate,  at 
which  time,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  an  election 
for  officers  shall  Be  held  ;  which  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the 
persons '  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  respective 
offices,  shall  be  duly  elected. 

Article  6.  All  the  Official  Members  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Managerr ;   and  a  majority  of  those  residing  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  7.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
agents,  may  purchase  books,  and  subscribe  for  papers  and  periodicals; 
may  institute  experiments  to  test  supposed  improvements  in  agriculture 
or  manufactures;  may  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  an  agricul- 
tural journal  ;  may  cause  a  geological  aud  analytical  survey  of  the 
islands;  may  award  premiums  to  meritorious  producers,  residents  of  the 
islands;  may  introduce  foreign  machines,  implements,  plants,  seeds, 
etc.  ;  shall  provide  ftr  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society ; 
and  shall  (ill  all  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise. 
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tiBOog  the  officers;    but  shall  haTO  no  power  to  incur  indebtedness 
beyond  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  treasury. 

Article  8.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be  more  partic- 
olarly  defined  in  the  Code  of  By-Laws. 

Article  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  retiring  President  to  render 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year,  and 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  an  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 

Article  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer,  at  the  close  of 
the  current  year,  to  present  a  written  report,  giving  in  detail  an  ac- 
count of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Article  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trearurer  to  disburse  all 
monies  of  the  Society  upon  the  order  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Article  12.  The  ordinary  members  of  this  Society  shall  be  those 
who  pay  annually  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars,  for  which 
a  certificate  of  membership  shall  be  given  by  the  President  upon  the 
presentation  to  him  of  the  Treasurer's  receipt. 

Article  13.  The  Life  Members  of  this  Society  shall  be  those  who 
pay  into  the  treasury  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  FiQy  Doljarf,  for 
which  a  certificate  shall  be  given,  as  provided  in  Article  1% 

Article  14.  Life  Members  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  ordinary  members,  and  for  ever  afler  be  exempt  from  the«payment 
of  annual  dues. 

Article  15.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  issue 
certificates  of  membership  to  persons  residing  in  foreign  countries  ; 
who  shall  be  designated  Corresponding  Members  of.the  Society. 

Article  16.  No  alteration  or  amehdment  of  this  ConstitiHion  shall 
be  made  but  at  some  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  by  a  con- 
eurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  Meeting* 

The  draft  having  been  considered,  article  by  article,  and  having 
received  sundry* amendments,  was  accepted  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  receive  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
wish  to  become  members  of  the  association  for  the  coming  year,  or 
for  life. 

Thirty-eight  Annual  Members,  and   four  Life  Members  were  re- 
ported. 
The  Convention  adjourned,  $ine  die. 
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The  First  Meeting  of  the  Rojal  Hawaiian  Agricultaral  Society  was 
organized  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  W.  L.  Lbb,  as  Chairman,  and 
Edward  P.  Bond  as  Secretary. 

Votedr— That  the  Meeting  now  proceed  to  ballot  for  President  of  the 
Society,  it  being  understood  that  if  any  individual  have  a  majority  of 
all  the  ballots  cast,  he  shall  be  declared  duly  elected,  but  that  if  no 
person  have  a  majority  of  all  the  ballots  cast,  the  vote  shall  be  regarded 
as  informal,  and  a  second  balloting  be  required.  The  ballots  having 
been  collected  and  counted,  and  Judge  Lbb  having  received  a  majority 
of  all  the  ballots  cast,  was  declared  duly  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  and  assumed  the  Chair  in  that  capacity,  thanking  the  Society 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Voted — ^That  the  meeting  now  proceed  to  ballot  for  the  other  officers 
of  the  Society. 
The  following  individuals  were  elected. 

B.  Pitman,  Jun.,  Hawaii, 

G.  S.  Ken  WAT,  ** 

L.  G.  DwiGHT,  Molokai, 

L.  L.  ToRBERT,  Maui, 

Stephen  Reynolds,  Oahu, 

GrODFRET  RHODES,  Kauai, 

S.  N.  Castle,   Treasurer. 

R.  C.  Wtllie,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Richard  H.  Bowlin,  Recording  Secretary. 

R.  W.  Wood, 

J.  B.  F.  Marshall, 

W.  NEWCOBfB, 

E.  O.  Hall, 
G.  A.   Lathrop, 
The  Meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday  at  Ten,  A.  M. 

EDWARD  P.  BOND,    Secretary. 


►  Vice  Presidents. 


*Exeeuiive  CkmmiUee, 
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Third  Dat. 

Adjourned  meeting,  Aug.  14,  10  A.  M.,  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Wyllie  pre- 
sented his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  honor  conferred  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Corresponding  Secretary,  but  positively  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. 
The  Society  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  election  resulted  as  follows  : 
Whole  number  of  votes,  23. 

£.  O.  Hall  having  more  votes  than  any  other  member  was  declar- 
ed duly  elected.    Mr.  Hall  declined  the  appointment. 

Voted,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  re- 
tire and  report  the  name  of  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  The  Chair  appointed  A.  W.  Parsons,  R.  C. 
WyUie  and  E.  O.  Hall. 

During  the  absence  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Marshall  from  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  meeting,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Chair  of  committees  of  investigation  for  the  ensuing  year,  also  the 
draft  of  ao  address  to  the  government  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  the  Members  of  the  Society  believe  Agriculture  to  be  the 
great  basis  of  Commerce,  Manufactures  and  all  other  business,  and  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  Hawaiian  prosperity,  it  is  therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  that  this  Society  do  respectfully  and  earnestly  entreat 
the  Grovemment,  and  all  classes  of  individuals  to  lend  their  exertions 
to  Its  promotion. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  warmly  approve  of  the  action  of  the  last  Le- 
gislature in  the  passage  of  laws  improving  the  landed  tenures  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  abolishing  the  duties  on  garden  seeds,  plants,  agricul- 
tural implements,  sugar  mills,  coffee  mills,  and  animals  introduced  for 
the  improvement  of  our  stock. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Le « 
gislature,  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  roads,  and  the  appointment  of  'suitable  Superintendents  in  every 
district,  to  carry  out  these  measures. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  respectfully  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  some  means  to  facilitate  inter-island  navigation,  by  steam  ves- 
sels, and  also  for  the  improvement  of  Harbors. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  petition  be  drawn  up  by  this  Society,  aakin^ 
the  Legislature  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums, and  otherwise  used  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  respectfully  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature,  to  employ  some  competent  person,  with  a 
sufficient  salary,  to  make  a  Geological  and  Agricuhural  Survey  of  the 
Islands,  and  compile  a  written  report  of  the  same,  together  with  a  re- 
port on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Islands. 

7.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  agriculturists  is  the  want  of  labor  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Society  not  only  to  devise  means  for  securing  more 
labor,  but  for  economizing  what  we  have. 

8.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  importation  and 
adoption  of  improved  agricultural  implements,  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  products  and  profits  of  the 
husbandman  ;  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  and  report  at  our  next  annual 
meeting. 

9.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  establishment  of  a  Public  Nursery,  for  Plants  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

10.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  ten  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  statistics  relating  to  the  export 
of  domestic  produce  and  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting.  Com" 
miUee,  B.  Pitman,  Chairman,  G.  S.  Kenway,  Preston  Cummings,  L. 
L.  Torbert,  J.  T.  Gower,  H.  S.  Swinton,  C.  R.  Bishop,  F.  Wunden- 
burg,  George  Gil  more. 

Voted,  That  this  Committee  be  instructed  to  send  in  their  report  to 
Stephen  Reynolds,  the  Vice  President  for  Oahu,  in  time  to  enable  him 
to  present  the  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

11.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  inquire  into  the  necessity  and  importance  of  an  increased  attention 
to  Horticulture  and  that  they  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting.  Con^ 
mittee,  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Chairman,  Thomas  Brown,  £.  H.  Rogers, 
A.  B.  Bates,  S.  C.  Damon. 
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12.  Resolved,  Tbat  n  committee  of  five  be  appouited  hy  the  Qim^^ 
to  collect  eCfttuitical  facts  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  singer  cane  ao4 
the  ananafacture  of  Sugar  therefrom,  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meet- 
ing. CommitUe,  R.  W.  Wood,  Chairman,  G.  A.  Lathrop,  J^  F,  3» 
Marshall,  A.  W.  Parsons,  L.  L.  Torhert. 

13.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  bj  the  Qh^, 
to  collect  8|atistical  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  Coflfiie,  and  to 
make  such  suggestions  for  its  promotion  and  improvemeai  as  to  them 
may  seem  proper,  aod  to  report  at  our  next  meeting,  CommitU^,  T. 
C.  B.  Rooke,  Chairman,  6.  Rhodes,  B.  Pitman,  Antonio  CatiUne,  A. 
Archer. 

14.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  hy  tin 
Chair  to  devise  means  (or  procuring  more  labor,  and  a^o  for  ecooo- 
aising  vhat  we  have,  to  report  at  oar  next  annual  kneeling*  C9mmlh 
fee,  J.  F.  B.  Marshal],  Chairman,  R.  W.  Wood,  Stephen  ReynoWfl. 

15.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  he  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  an  analysis  of  our  soils,  'with  othpr  geo- 
logical knowledge  interesting  to  agriculturists,  to  repont  at  our  neixl 
annual  meeting.  ConmMee,  W.  H.  Pease,  Ckairmmn,  W.  New^omb^ 
T.  C.  B.  Rooke. 

16.  Resolved,  Tliat  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap4>pinted  by  the 
Chahr,  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  and  habits  of  the  out- 
worm,  and  other  destructive  insects  and  vernun,  to  their  ravages  an 
our  crops,  and  to  the  best  means,  if  any  are  known  of  preventing  their 
depredations,  and  to  report  at  om'  next  annual  meeting.  ComwMee^ 
L.  Aadrews,  Chairman,,  J.  T.  Gower,  W.  H.  Pease. 

17.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  our  roads,  harbors,  and  inter-island 
navigation,  to  suggest  improvements  therefor,  and  to  report  to  our  next 
anonal  meeting.  CommiUee,  T.  Metcalf,  Chairman,  6.  M.  Robert- 
son, R.  C.  Wyllie., 

18.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  four  he  appointed  to  make  en- 
quiries in  reference  to  implements  and  to  devise  means  for  procuring 
the  same,  to  jrejiort  at  our  next  annual  meeting.  CommitU^,  R.  A«m- 
stroag,  Chairman,  C.  W.  Vincent,  W.  H.  Rice,  Robert  C.  Janion. 

19.  Resolved,  That  Committees  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  JWo/  Stock,  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  PouUry,  to- 
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gather  with  anj  information  thoy  maj  bo  able  to  obtain »  mtorostiag  to 
the  agricultural  interest  generally,  relating  to  these  subjects. 

Committee  on  ^eai  CattU,  John  Meek,  Chairman,  C.  G.  Hopkiaa 
Henry  Sea. 

Committee  on  Horsei,  Thomas  Cummings,  Chairman,  Samuel  Thomp* 
son,  John  Meek. 

Committee  on  Sheep,  George  S.  Eenway,  Chairman,  Thpmas  Cum- 
mings,  Thomas  Brown. 

Committee  on  Swine,  Thomas  Brown,  Chairman,  A.  Paki,  George 
Gilmore. 

Committee  on  Poultry,  £.  H.  Rogers,  Chairman,  Paul  Manini,  Tboa 
Brown. 

90.  Resolred,  That  the  King  and  Privy  Council  be  requested  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  in  regard  to  post  offices 
and  mail  communication  between  the  Islands  by  promulgation  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

21.  Resolved  that  an  auxiliary  Committee  of  one  from  each  Island 
be  appointed  to  communicate  statistics  in  regard  to  labor.  Committer, 
B.  Pitman,  Chairman,  L.  L.  Torbert,  S.  G.  Dwight,  G.  Rhodes. 

Committee  on  Setisons,  J.  S.  Emerson,  Chairman,  J.  S.  Green,  EI. 
Bond,  H.  R.  Hichcock,  J.  W.  Smith. 

Committee  on  Fences,  Wm.  Miller,  E^q.,  Chairman,  E.  Johnson,  R. 
G.  Davis,  H.  A.  Pierce. 

Committee  on  Trees  and  Orasses,  Mr.  Duncan,  Chairman,  E.  Bailey, 
W.  H.  Pease,  H.  M.  Whitney,  G.  P.  Judd. 

22.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  enquire 
respecting  garden  seeds  and  fruits,  and  to  obtain  varieties  of  the  same, 
and  tu  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting.  Committee,  Rev.  S.  C.  Da- 
mon, Chairman,  A.  Adams,  Rev.  D.  Baldwin. 

The  committee  upon  nominations  of  Corresponding  Secretary  pre- 
sented their  report. 

Voted,  (hat  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  result  was  as  follows :  whole  number  of  ballots,  25. 

Edward  P.  Bond  having  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  was  declar- 
ed duly  elected.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  ac- 
Mpted. 
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Etbnino  Sbssion,  14th. 

The  Soctetj  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the 
Chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  the  petition  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Hawaiian  Goyernment  was  read. 
^n  ike  House  of  Cobles  and  Representatives  of  the  Batoaiian  Islands^ 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Rojral  Hawaiian 
Agricultural  Society,  respectfully  represents : 

That  in  their  opinion  Agriculture  is  the  main  reliance  of  the  King- 
'dom ;  that  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  all  cliisses  must  depend  for 
eubsistence  and  wealth  ;  that  it  is  the  great  fountain  of  physical  and 
moral  health  to  every  nation  ;  and  that  upon  its  encouragement  and  in- 
crease the  fate  of  the  People  greatly  depends  : 

That  indolence  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  land  ;  that  nothing  can 
save  the  nation  from  destruction  but  increased  labor  in  cultivating  the 
soil :  and  that  hence,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared,  of  which  the  Legislature  is  capable,  to  stimulate  industry 
and  promote  rural  labors  : 

That  the  wasting  state  of  the  nation  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
ef  our  Agricultural  products,  are  such  evils  as  to  cause  the  profoundest 
sorrow  and  awaken  the  most  earnest  attention  of  our  Legislators,  who 
are  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  Public  weal : 

That  they  have  viewed  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  satisfaction  and 
fratitude  the  recent  acts  of  the  Legislature,  granting  to  the  common 
People  their  lands  in  fee-simple, — throwing  open  the  waste  acres  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  industry,  skill  and  capital  of  foreigners,  and  abo- 
-fishing  all  duties  on  plants,  garden  seeds,  agricultural  implements  and 
animals: 

That  they  trust  the  good  work  so  well  begun  will  be  prosecuted  to 
a  successful  end,  and  the  fostering  aid  of  the  Government  be  extended 
-in  every  direction  that  gives  the  least  promise  of  adding  to  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  or  restoring  health  to  the  nation : 

That  one  of  the  means  of  awakening  industry  and  improvement  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  which  has  been  practiced  with  success  in  other 
•countries,  has  been  the  bestowment  of  pecuniary  rewards  and  honor- 
ary distinctions  ;  and  that  believing  the  same  means  would  be  blessed 
with  the  like  result  in  this  country. 

We  would  respectfiilly  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  appropria- 
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tioD  of  a  permaDent  fund,  which  shall  yield  at  least  an  annual  interest 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums,  or  otherwise, 
as  may  best  promote  the  interest  of  husbandry,  and  to  be  regulated 
and  restricted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  your  Honorable  Body  may  seem 
just  and  proper. 

On  motion  of  J.  T.  Gower  the  petition  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall  a  Committee  of  one  was  appointed  to  present 
the  petition  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Armstrong,  said  Committee. 

Assays  were  read  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Stephen  Reynolds, 
H.  M.  Whitney,  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Pease. 

Also  letters  from  Thos.  Miller,  of  Hilo,  and  Rev.  T.  E.  Tayler  of 
Lahaina. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Bond,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  prepared  and  read  Essays  to  the  Society,  and  copies  re- 
quested for  the  archives  of  this  Society. 

Messrs.  Parsons  and  Torbert  presented  verbal  statements  of  the  ex- 
tent of  agricultural  productions  of  the  Island  of  Maui. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bond — voted,   that  the  thanks  of  (he  society  be 
presented  to  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Torbert,  for  their  interesting   re»- 
ports,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  reduce  the  same  to  writing,  that 
they  may  be  deposited  with  the  permanent  documents  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  at  9|  A.  M. 

Fourth  Day. 

A4iO«raed  meeting,  August  15 — 10  A.  M. 

The  Recording  Secretary  being  absent,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Gen.  Wm.  Miller  had  requested  that 
his  name  ought  be  recorded  as  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society. 

On  motioa  of  Mr.  HaU*-Voted,  that  Gen.  Miller  be  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Feaces,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  act  as  Cbaimiaii 
«f  tlMt  Committee. 

On  notion  of  Mr.  Armstrong— ^ Voted,  that  the  natives  tkroogboot 
the  Idaiidf,  he  invited  to  co-operate  with  this  Society  in  canying  out 
ita  designs,  and  that  a  cenmittee  of  one  from  each  of  the  lai^e  Islanda» 
be  appointed  to  propose  to  them  the  formation  ef  Societies  adxittarjr 
to  this,  aad  to  ^ud  them  in  their  formatioo,  and  that  all  MiMianaries 
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throughout  the  Islands  be  requested  to  aid  the  committee  in  the  forma- 
tion of  theee  auxiJUarj  societies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall — Voted,  that  the  chairman  of  the  same 
Committee  be  instructed  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  nativ#  population  invit- 
i«g  them  to  unite  with  this  society,  or  to  co-operate  with  it  through 
auxilliary  associations. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  R.  Armstrong,  J.  S.  Green,  Titus 
Coan,  H.  R.  Hitchcock,  G.  B.  Rowell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Armstrong — Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  upon  the 
subject  of  Trees  and  Grasses.  The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Duncan, 
Bailey,  Pease,  Whitney,  and  Judd. 

Ob  motion  of  Mr.  Parsons — Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  upon  the 
subject  of  food  for  laborers.  The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Parsons,  R.  W.  Wood,  and  J.  S.  Emerson. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Robert  C.  Janion,  Esq.,  request- 
ing that  his  name  might  be  recorded  as  a  Life  Member  of  the  Society. 

On  notion  of  Mr.  Castle,  it  was  Voted,  that  Mr.  Janion  be  added  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  G.  M.  Robertson  on 
the  culture  of  the  Grape  and  of  Tobacco. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Castle — ^Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Robertson  for  his  communication,  and  that  a  copy  be 
requested  to  be  placed  with  the  permanent  documents  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Wood  read  a  communication  upon  the  history  of  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  cane. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Castle,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society 
be  presented  to  Dr.  Wood  for  his  communication,  and  that  a  copy  be 
requested  to  be  placed  among  the  permanent  documents  of  the  Society. 

Individuals  recommended  as  corresponding  members. 

By  Judge  Lee — ^Dr.  Johnson,  of  Tahiti,  Hon.  Daniel  Lee,  of  Greo* 
United  States. 

By  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon — ^Wm.  Hooper,  Esq.,  San  Francisco. 

By  R.  H.  Bowlin — Hon.  T.  Ewbank,  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington,  U.  S. 

Oo  motion,  is  was — ^Voted,  that  the  transactions  of  this  Society 
be  published  annually  in  periodical  form,   and  that  Rev.  Sam'l  C. 
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Damon,  E.  Bond,  Correspondiog  Secretary,  and  R.  H.  fiowlin,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the 
foregoing  resolution  this  year. 

The  Society  then  took  up  the  subject  of  importing  foreign  labor 
which  elicited  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Lee,  Grower, 
Oastle,  Hall,  Parsons  and  others  participated. 

Adjourned  to  3  P.  M. 

Evening  Session — August  15,  3  P.  M. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  subject  of  importing  foreign  labor  was  again  taken  up  and  a 
long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued,  during  which  many  practical 
bints  were  thrown  out.     The  subject  was  finally  laid  over. 

On  motion — Resolved,  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  the 
Crovernment  for  the  use  of  the  building  in  which  it  met. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall — Resolved,  that  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Clark  be  requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  in  the 
native  language. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Castle — Resolved,  that  the  Editors  of  the  Polyne- 
sian, Times,  Elele  and  Friend  be  requested  to  publish  the  proceeding* 
of  this  Society  in  their  respective  papers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall — Resolved,  that  the  Vice  Presidents  on  their 
respective  Islands  be  requested  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  secure 
members  to  the  Society. 

Resolved — That  when  we  do  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet  again  on 
the  2nd  Monday  in  August,  1851. 

On  motion — ^Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  the  following  individuals,  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  stock, 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c« 

John  Meek,  Samuel  Thompson,  H.  A.  Pierce  &  Co.,  A.  Paki,  Paul 
Manini,  James  F.  B.  Marshall.  Mrs.  Ladd,  Alexander  Adams,  John 
C.  Jones,  R.  W.  Wood,  J.  T.  Gower,  L.  L.  Torbert,  H.  M.  Whitney 

On  motion,  adjourned. 
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ADDRESS. 

Delivered  by  Wm.  L.  Lee,  Esq. 

This  is  no  common  gathering.  In  a  tmall  Island  of  the  Pacific,  which 
thhtj  years  ago  was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  and  scarcely 
known  to  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  earth,  in  a  country  whose  up- 
bods  were  then  slumbering  in  the  almost  unbroken  rest  of  ages,  and 
vkose  lowlands  knew  little  culture  but  that  of  the  kalo  patch,  there 
hu  this  day  assembled  the  planter  who  counts  his  hundreds  of  acres  of 
flogar  cane  and  coffee  trees — the  farmer  raising  cargoes  of  vegetables 
for  California, — and  the  herdsman  who  gathers  in  his  folds  a  thousand 
cattle.    Indeed  this  is  no  every  day  assemblage.    Who  in  the  days  of 
the  distinguished  discoverer  of  these  islands,-— of  the  great  and  good 
Yiocoover,  or  in  the  still  later  times  of  the  arrival  of  the  American 
Mbnooaries  on  these  then  savage  shores,  would  have  dared  to  predict 
tliat  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifly, 
there  would  gather  in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  from  Europe  and  from 
Asia — from  North  and  South  America — from  Old  England  and  from 
New  England,  such  a  body  as  we  now  see  !    Who  at  that  time  would 
have  staked  his  reputation  on  such  a  prophesy  ?    Verily,  my  friends, 
I  hail  this  assemblage  with  joy  !     I  hail  it,  if  it  prove  successful  in  the 
objects  for  which  we  have  come  together,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     I  hail  it  as  an  advancing  step  to- 
wards the  thorough  civilization  of  the  Hawaiian  race  and  the  security 
of  its  national  prosperity  and  independence.    An  advancing  step,  I 
H7  »  for  great  as  is  the  contrast  presented  to  us  between  the  present 
and  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  view  we  have  just  taken,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  those  who  shall  fill  our  places  thirty  years  hence,  will  see  a 
fiur  greater  one  between  that  time  and  the  year  1850.    They  will  see 
our  vallies  blooming  with  coffee  and  fruit  trees — our  barren  hill-sides 
waring  with  luxuriant  cane  fields— our  worthless  plains  irrigated  and 
firuitful,  and  the  grass  huts  now  scattered  over  our  land  replaced  by 
comfortable  farm  houses.    This  is  the  day  of  small  things  in  the  agri- 
coHare  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  by  no  means  is  it  a  day  to  be  de« 
jpbed.    Let  us  improve  it  by  doing  a  work  not  to  be  forgotten  when 
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we  are  gone.  By  forming  an  institution  to  be  perpetuated  by  its  bles- 
sings, and  for  which  the  generations  to  come  will  remember  us  with 
gratitde. 

I  propose  to  spend  the  time  allotted  me  on  this  occasion  in  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  necessity  for  and  the  objects  of  the  Society  proposed  ; 
and  then  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
agriculture,  and  the  necessity  for  its  encouragement  as  a  source  of 
national  prosperity  and  independence. 

The  necessity  for  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural  Association  in 
these  Islands  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  a  word.  The  cultiTa- 
tors  of  the  soil,  scattered  as  they  are  from  Kau  to  Waioli,  points, 
which,  owing  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  movements  of  our  inter-islaod 
navigation,  are  more  distant  from  each  other  than  England  and  the 
United  States,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  live  bound  to  their  fields,  in  ignorance  of  their  co-workers  on 
other  islands — in  ignorance  of  each  others  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, improvements  or  wants,  and  with  many  of  their  best  sympathies 
dwarfed  and  dormant.  This  is  clearly  wrong,  and  their  exists  an  im- 
perative necessity  for  reform.  The  agricultural  interests  of  this  group 
stand  pre-eminent  in  importance,  and  its  Representatives  should  at 
least  meet  once  a  year  to  aid  in  their  promotion.  To  prosper,  the  far- 
mers of  this  Kingdom  need  what  they  have  never  had,  namely,  an  or- 
ganization. One  which  shall  bring  them  acquainted  with  each  other's 
improvements,  and  means  of  procuring,  securing  and  economising  la- 
bor. One  which  shall  give  them  a  community  of  feeling — a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  concert  of  action.  One  which  shall  serve  as  a 
head — a  well  regulated  head,  by  which  their  operations  may  bo  guided, 
and  through  which  tbey  may  speak  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man.  To 
supply  these  wants,  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  proposed  associ- 
ation. It  has  other  objects  not  less  important,  among  which,  are  the 
promotion  of  friendly  and  social  intercourse, — the  mutual  beatowment 
of  assistance  and  the  interchange  of  kind  offices, — the  awakening  of  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  frugality ;  and  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge 
throughout  the  Islands  in  relation  to  every  branch  of  agriculture.  Nor 
is  this  the  end  of  benefits  expected  to  flow  from  this  association.  It  is 
intended  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  premiums,  to  arouse  the  peo- 
ple to  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  growth  of  finer  and  larger  crops,  the 
introduction  of  new  seeds,  plants,  and  better  agricultural  implements, 
the  importation  of  new  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  improvements  of  those 
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ire  hftTo,  and  the  discovery  of  some  means  for  the  effectual  destruc- 
tioD  of  the  various  insects  and  vermin  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  sweep  over  portions  of  the  group  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  des- 
troying every  green  thing. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  necessity  for,  and  some  of  the  principal 
objects  of,  the  proposed  society,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  address  you 
upon  the  dignity  and  importance  of  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  for  its 
encouragement  as  a  means  of  national  prosperity  and  independence. 

Of  all  the  occupations  of  man,  agriculture  stands  first  in  importance 
and  second  to  none  in  dignity.  I  would  not  follow  the  error  so  com- 
mon with  public  speakers,  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  but  I  do  feel,  that  in  the  assertion  I  have  just 
made,  I  am  upheld  by  the  universal  voice  of  history,  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  the  observation  of  every  day  life. 
Agriculture  is  the  original  source  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  sup- 
plies our  food  and  raiment.  It  gives  us  life,  health  and  strength.  Its 
productions  furnish  the  materials  for  the  labors  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  in  turn  freight  the  bark  of  commerce.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  basis 
of  all  other  arts — the  great  substratum  upon  which  rests  every  other 
interest,  individual  and  national.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  sa- 
cred of  all  employments.  We  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "And  the 
Lord  Grod  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  :  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed."  *'  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  AAer  the 
fall  of  Adam,  we  read,  "  The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  gar- 
den of  EUlen,  "  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.*'  It  is  clear 
Uien,  from  the  highest  of  all  authority,  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  great 
Creator  made  man  a  farmer  ;  and  that  all  ether  avocations  are  secon- 
dary in  rank  to  that  of  agriculture.  Being  the  first  labor  commanded 
of  Heaven  it  is  the  most  dignified,  honorable  and  important.  Its  se- 
niority and  divine  origin  entitle  it  not  only  to  our  reverence  and  re- 
spect, but  to  our  highest  consideration  among  the  arts,  of  which  it  is 
the  common  parent. 

From  the  day  of  Adam  to  the  present  time  the  culture  of  the  soil  has 
held  its  high  position  in  every  civilized  country.  Among  the  Israelites 
it  stood  first  in  rank,  with  the  Persians  it  was  rewarded  with  royal  fa- 
vor, and  among  the  Chinese,  the  most  populous,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  in  many,  respects  the  most  civilized  of  the  nations  of  the 
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globe,  it  has  ever  commanded  alike  the  adoration  of  the  "  Sole  Ghiar- 
dian  ofthe  Earth, "  and  his  fbur  hundred  millions  of  subjects.  The  annual 
ceremonial  by  which  the  emperor  of  China  manifests  his  respect  for 
agriculture,  is  probably  familiar  to  you  all.  Surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  he  prostrates  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  invokes  the 
blessing  ofthe  God  of  Heaven  upon  the  labors  of  himself  and  of  his 
people.  As  the  high  priest  ofthe  Empire,  he  then  sacrifices  a  bullock , 
and  while  the  altar  is  still  smoking,  he  lays  aside  his  imperial  robes, 
puts  his  hands  to  the  plough,  and  opens  several  furrows  over  the 
whole  field.  After  the  Mandarins  have  followed  his  example,  presents 
are  distributed  to  the  peasantry,  and  the  festivities  close,  to  be  again 
renewed  when  the  Emperor  comes  to  sow  the  seed.  A  noble  tribute 
this  to  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  of  man  !  In  no  country,  perhaps, 
is  agriculture  so  honored;  dignified  and  nurtured  as  in  China.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  other  is  its  astonishing  power  as  a  sustainer  of  human  life 
and  the  support  of  a  nation  so  strikingly  illustrated.  Its  crowded 
population,  which  has  little  or  no  other  source  of  subsistence,  has  push* 
ed  it  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  necessity,  ever  fertile  in  in- 
vention, has  furnished  it  with  means  of  inducing  and  perpetuating 
the  fertility  of  the  earth,  which  to  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists 
ofthe  present  day  is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  '  Not  a  rood  of  ground, 
that  can  be  made  to  produce  the  most  unimportant  crop  is  suffered  to 
run  to  waste.  The  steepest  hill-sides  and  most  precipitous  mountains 
are  cut  into  terraces  and  cultivated  to  their  very  tops.  The  rivers  that 
flow  along  their  bases  are  taken  fi*om  their  beds — carried  to  command- 
ing heights,  and  made  to  trickle  down  their  barren  sides  to  beautify,  en- 
rich, and  bless  the  earth.  There  alone  in  all  the  globe  the  soil  is  never 
let  to  rest.  From  age  to  age  not  an  acre  of  its  five  millions  of  square 
miles  is  permitted  to  lie  idle,  and  the  same  land  which  for  thousands  of 
years  has  been  yielding  from  two  to  three  crops  annually,  is  by  a  ju- 
dicious system  of  manuring  made  to  retain  its  pristine  vigor. 

The  revenue  of  China,  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  $150,000,- 
000,  consists  chiefly  in  productions  of  the  soil;  and  well  may  Agricul- 
ture be  honored,  in  a  land  where  she  takes  up  its  dusty  atoms,  trans- 
mutes them  into  her  powerful  alembic,  and  pours  them  into  its  trea- 
sury, a  stream  of  moulten  gold. 

In  Egypt,  once  the  very  centre  of  civilization,  and  even  in  its  ruins 
the  land  of  wonder  to  the  philosopher  and  endless  research  to  the 
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fldM^kur,  agiicaitiire  was  an  object  of  especial  devotion.  In  such  es- 
tiBjation  was  it  held  b>  the  Egyptians  that  they  ascribed  its  invention 
to  the  Oods,— deified  the  Nile  as  the  fertilizer  of  their  soil ;  and  wor- 
ahippf»J  the  ox  for  his  services  in  the  field.  Though  Egypt  has  ever 
been  ler  the  most  part  an  arid  waste  covered  with  burning  sands, 
jet  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  united  with  the  industry  of  her 
lahabitantB,  earned  for.  her  the  reputation  of  being  the  granary  of 
the  world.  Even  in  her  present  desolation,  her  Copts  and  Arabs  sup- 
ply their  Turkish  nasters  with  grain. 

In  Greece,  agriculture  was  never  cherished  to  the  saste  extent  that 
it  was  among  the  other  great  nations  of  ancient  times.  This  was  part- 
ly owing  to  the  sterility  of  her  soil,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  her 
prosecuting  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  by  means  of  slaves.  Still  it 
was  honored  by  the  poetic  genius  of  Hesiod,  and  by  the  writings  and 
leciwes  of  Xenopheo. 

Borne  venerated  the  pilow,  and  her  noblest  sons  followed  in  its  fiir^ 
TOWS.  Her  pride,  her  strength,  her  wealth  and  chief  glory  lay  in  her 
agriculture  ;  and  from  the  time  of  Numa,  when  to  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  iam  was  an  offense  punishable  by  the  chastisement  of  the 
eensor,  to  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  her  senators  and  magistrates, 
her  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  generals,  were  oflen  found  tilling 
the  soil  with  their  own  hands.  Farmers  filled  the  ranks  of  her  invin- 
cible legions,  and  to  this  fact  it  is  probably  owing,  that  wherever  Rome 
carried  conquest,  instead  of  burning  and  devastating  the  vanquished 
countries,  she  caused  them  to  smile  with  the  peaceful  fruits  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  Roman  Eagle  was  almost  the  sure  omen  of  victory, 
hot  upon  his  wings  was  borne  the  promise  of  human  advancement  and 
pre^»erity.  Good  roads  were  made ;  property  protected  ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  increased  ;  towns  and  cities  built ;  and  the  conquer- 
ed provinces  were  made  to  teem  with  a  beauty  and  luxuriance  scarce- 
ly second  to  that  of  Italy  herself.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  is 
no  co«ntry  that  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  culture  as  Italy,  and  none, 
except  it  be  China  or  Flanders,  that  exceeds  it  in  feitility.  Weak, 
distracted  and  despised  as  Italy  now  is,  she  preserves  in  the  character 
of  her  agriculture,  a  feint  ray  of  the  glory  of  that  splendid  empire  of 
which  she  was  once  the  centre. 

la  Carthage,  the  illustrious  rival  of  Rome,  the  cultivation  of  the  soi 
I  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  attention.    Agriculture  was  the  prin- 
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eipal  source  of  ber  revenues ;  and  her  great  generals  thooght  it  not 
beneath  their  dignity  to  make  themseWes  master  of  all  its  rules,  both 
by  study  and  by  practice.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  agriculture 
was  held  by  the  ancients.  For  nearly  four  thousand  years  it  was  the 
fountain  of  life  and  power  to  the  most  renowned  and  civilized  nations 
of  olden  times. 

Through  the  dark  ages  agriculture  languished.  The  labors  of  the 
husbandman  were  swept  away  with  the  torrent  of  blood  and  carnage 
that  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  and  died  amid  the 
desolation  of  provinces,  the  groans  of  slaughtered  millions,  and  the 
shock  of  falling  empires.  There  was  no  incentive  for  the  farmer  to 
sow  and  plant,  for  he  felt  no  certainty  that  the  harvest  would  no^  he 
gathered  by  some  new  invader.  With  the  revival  of  letters  and  the 
bursting  forth  of  that  pure  flame  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
shone  with  such  glory  in  the  Reformation,  Agriculture,  in  common  with 
the  other  arts,  awakened  from  her  long  slumber,  and  again  took  up 
her  march  of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  depressed  and  starving  nations. 
From  this  time,  the  art  of  improving  the  soil  advanced  slowly  but  sure- 
ly, yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  regained  the  height  it  occupied  in 
the  days  of  the  Romans  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  present  day  it  has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement, 
and  is  constantly  growing  in  dignity  and  importance.  The  numerous 
societies  which  have  been  formed  for  its  promotion  in  Europe  and 
America  have  given  it  an  impulse  which  seems  to  promise  a  progress 
and  development  in  the  science  hardly  conceivable.  In  Germany, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished for  its  promotion,  and  it  is  receiving  the  attention  of  chem- 
ists and  other  men  of  science  ;  but  in  no  country  has  it  reached  that 
distinction  which  it  possesses  in  England.  British  Agriculture,  is  un- 
doubtedly more  scientific  and  instructive,  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  great  interest  of  that  Kingdom,  and  one  which  is  watched  over 
with  a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps.  So  great  is  it,  that  until  very  re- 
cently it  has  been  able  to  shut  the  door  against  the  admission  of  for- 
eign bread  stuffs,  and  by  means  of  its  corn  laws  to  create  a  complete 
monopoly  of  British  grains,  even  at  the  expense  of  dear  bread  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  agricultural  interests  of  Great  Britain 
are  in  the  hands  of  her  nobility,  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  eminence  which  it  has  attained,  is  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  exertions  in  the  formation  of  Boards  and  Societies  for 
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iU  mdyanceBient.  P^haps  no  part  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom  has  felt  the 
inflaance  of  these  societies  to  a  greater  degree,  and  exhibited  so  ra- 
pid ao  improvement  in  agricnitare  during  the  last  half  century  as  Scot- 
land. Naturally  one  of  the  most  sterile  and  inhospitable  of  countries 
in  soil  and  cKmate,  it  has  become,  under  the  bauds  of  her  industrious 
and  educated  farmers,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  generous.  The 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  face  of  that  country  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  is  said  to  be  almost  miraculous.  Whole  districts,  once 
more  desolate  than  the  mountains  of  Hawaii,  have  been  made  to  blos- 
aon  as  the  rose.  The  change  in  England,  according  to  Macaulay,  is 
hardly  less  wonderful.  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to  produce  annual- 
ly between  350  and  400  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  her  agricul- 
ture is  not  only  of  vital  interest  to  the  twenty-seven  millions  of  inhabi. 
tants,  whom  it  feeds,  but  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Daniel  Webster,  that  distinguished  American  states- 
man and  farmer,  remarked  more  than  ten  years  ago,  that,  *'  should 
there  be  a  frost  in  England  fifteen  days  later  than  usual^ — should  there 
be  an  unreasonable  drought  or  ten  cold  or  wet  days,  instead  of  ten 
warm  or  dry  ones,  when  the  harvest  should  be  reaped, — every  ex- 
change in  Europe  and  America  felt  the  consequence  of  it."  The 
tmth  of  that  remark  has  been  fearfully  demonstratied  by  the  potato  rot 
i>f  Ireland.  The  decay  of  a  single  vegetable  has  been  the  starvation 
t>f  thousands,  and  has  agitated  to  its  remotest  extremeties  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  short  crop  in 
England  produces  almost  as  great  a  sensation  in  the  United  States  as 
m  England  itself;  for  the  vacuum  produced,  must  be  supplied  mainly 
by  the  surplus  products  of  America.  It  is  well  known  that  within  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  has  transported  an  immense  amount  of  agricultural  produce  to 
her  shores,. feeding  the  starving  with  her  bounty,  and  realizing  enor^ 
mons  profits  from  her  sales. 

In  the  United  States  the  agricultural  interest  has  always  been  in  the 
ascendency  ;  and  her  farm  houses  have  ever  been  the  nurseries  of  her 
beat  and  most  distinguished  citizens,  from  the  days  of  the  immortal 
farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  down  to  those  of  the  honored  husbandmen  of 
Marshfield  and  of  Ashland— of  Lindenwald  and  of  North  Bend.  Five 
sixths  of  her  entire  popnlation  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  labors  of 
the  field,  and  the  products  of  her  soil  for  the  last  year  have  been  estt- 
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mated  at  upwards  of  1000  millioDs  of  dollars.  It  is  troa  that  agrtcul- 
ture  has  not  attained  to  that  perfection  in  the  United  States  wUeh  k 
has  reached  in  England,  but  this  is  owing  not  to  any  want  of  effiNt  for 
its  promotion,  but  rather,  if  I  maj  so  speak,  to  the  want  of  «ecetsil^. 
In  the  United  States  every  man  may  become  the  proprietor  of  a  lai*ge 
estate,  which  he  need  only  half  till  to  be  independent  of  want.  In 
England  it  is  far  (lifferent.  1  here  no  soil  must  lie  idle  or  be  partially 
tilled  ;  for  upon  his  little  field  depends  not  only  the  farmer's  subsist- 
ence, but  his  ability  to  meet  his  rent.  American  agriculture  has  the 
sweep  of  almost  endless  territory,  and  knows  no  limits  but  the  demand 
for  its  products.     The  farmer  of  America  may  almost  say — 

**  No  pent  ap  Utica  contracts  our  powers. 
For  the  whole  boundless  Continent  is  oars.*' 

The  importance  o!  agriculture  and  the  necessity  for  its  encourage- 
ment as  a  means  of  national  prosperity  must  be  obvious  to  all.  The 
culture  of  the  soil  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  culture,  mental,  moral  and 
physical.  In  every  country  has  it  been  coeval  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  civilization.  The  dawn  of  one  is  the  birth  of  the  other. 
Check  one  and  the  other  languishes  ;  divide  them,  and  both  die.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  history  too  plain  to  admit  the  question,  that  until  the 
savage  abandons  his  roaming,  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  laying  aside 
his  vagrant  habits,  confines  himself  to  some  fixed  abode  and  improves 
the  soil,  he  can  never  become  a  civilized  being.  Like  every  other 
wild  animal,  before  roan  can  be  tamed,  or  civilized,  if  you  please,  you 
must  confine  him  to  some  local  habitation  and  gather  around  him  the 
attachments  of  place  and  home.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said» 
that  it  is  agriculture  that  civilizes  a  nation — it  is  agriculture  that  feeds 
a  nation — it  is  agriculture  that  clothes  a  nation,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  that  which  civilizes,  feeds,  and  clothes  us^  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  chief  pillar  in  the  temple  of  national  prosperity. 

England,  great  as  she  is  in  her  manufactures,  and  justly  proud  as 
she  is  of  that  commerce  whose  giant  arms  bind  the  globe  in  her  em- 
braee,  would  be  weak  indeed,  if  deprived  of  the  productive  power  o€ 
her  soil.  Agriculture  is  the  body  of  which  manttfiustures  and  com- 
merce are  but  the  memb^n.  Both  the  latter  may  be  lopped  off  without 
destmetion  to  the  former ;  but  touch  the  heart  of  agriculture  and  it  is 
death  to  all.    As  in  England,  so  is  it  in  the  United  States.    She  looks 
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to  the  surplus  products  of  hor  soil  to  fumbh  materials  for  her  Lowells 
aod  her  Manchesters,  and  commodities  to  freight  her  ships  for  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  So  is  it  in  every  great  country  ;  and  so,  if  we 
would  prosper,  must  it  be  here.  Until  we  produce  more  than  we  con- 
sume,— ^nntil  our  surplus  produce  afford  an  export  exceeding  what  we 
import,  we  can  make  no  advance  in  wealth  or  prosperity.  In  all  coun- 
tries the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  it  sustains  form  the 
main  reliance  of  the  state.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  richer  than  those 
of  California  may  fail,  or  the  poor  digger  starve  while  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  his  hard  earned  treasure,  but  the  well  cultivated  field 
tad  abundant  harvest  are  an  exhaustless  mine,  and  are  sure  to  close 
the  door  against  want,  and  fill  the  land  with  comfort  and  plenty. 

Again,  agriculture  is  the  source  of  physical  and  moral  health.  It  is 
the  salt  of  the  earth  that  gives  a  nation  vigor  and  strength  and  pre- 
serves its  moral  from  taint  and  corruption.  It  is  true  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  the  most  natural  and  healthy  of  all  labors. 
It  is  to  the  farm  we  must  look  for  vigorous  bodies  and  stalwart  arms  ; 
and  ia  eyetj  country  which  has  an  agricultural  class,  that  class  forms 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  nation,  on  which  she  relies  as  the  great 
bshrark  of  her  strength.  That  those  who  are  steadily  engaged  in  the 
kbors  of  the  field  have  sounder  bodies  and  firmer  health — that  they  are 
less  liable  to  sickness,  and  less  apt  to  die  when  sick,  than  others,  is  a 
truth  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  these  Islands  during  the 
last  two  years.  While  the  measles  and  whooping  cough  were  ravag- 
nig  whole  districts  and  carrying  death  to  nearly  every  dwelling,  the 
laborers  on  plantations  passed  almost  unscathed.  On  the  plantation  of 
Mr.  Torbert,  which  employs  upwards  of  forty  hands,  there  was  not  a 
tingle  death,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  which  employs  an  equal  nunn 
ber,  there  was  but  one.  To  what  is  this  marked  difference  owing  ? 
Undoubtedly  much  is  due  to  the  superior  care  received  by  the  sick  on 
plantations  ;  but  is  it  not  mainly  owing  to  the  superior  health  induced 
by  steady  labor  in  tilling  the  soil  ? 

1  have  said  is  is  not  only  the  source  of  physical  but  of  moral  health 
to  a  nation.  So  it  is.  In  every  country  where  man  is  not  reduced  to 
a  slave,  those  engaged  ia  rural  labors  are  the  most  moral  and  religions. 
It  b  natural  it  should  be  so.  The  husbandman,  removed  from  the  gid- 
dy pleasures  and  vices  of  the  town,  sows  and  plants,  and  looks  up  to 
God  to  bless  the  labor  of  his  hands.    "  For  all  his  peculiar  blessings 
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he  is  iovited  to  look  immediatelj  to  the  bounty  of  HenTeo.  No  secon- 
dary cause  stands  between  him  and  his  Maker.  To  him  are  essential 
the  regular  successions  of  the  season,  the  timely  fall  of  the  raio,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  sure  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
certain  operations  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  must  appear  to  him 
nothing  less  than  the  varied  exertions  of  omnipresent  energy.  In  the 
country  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  great  theater  of  God's 
power,  and  we  feel  an  unusual  proximity  to  our  Creator." 

Farmers,  and  by  this  term  I  do  sot  mean  the  serfs  of  Russia — the 
vassals  of  an  absent  lord,  or  the  hired  laborers  of  a  great  planter,  but 
those  who  own  a  portion  of  the  soil  and  till  it»  are  of  all  classes  the 
most  moral,  contented  and  independent.  They  love  order  and  |>eace, 
and  are  not  willing  to  jeopardize  all  the  comforts  and  enjoymeots  that 
cluster  around  their  rural  homes,  by  promoting  popular  tumult. 

in  my  opinion  agriculture  is  a  matter  which  baa  been  too   oiach 
overlooked  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.     That  so  little  has  been  done  to- 
wards its  promotion,  is,  at  the  first  glance,  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
all.     But  when  we  stnke  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and   ex- 
amine the  tenure  by  which  the  people  have  held  their  lands,  and  the 
little  protection  they  have  had  for  the   products  of  those  lands,  oor 
wonder  vanishes.     Until  within  the  last  year  the  Hawaiian  held  his 
land  as  a  mere  tenant  at  sufferance,  subject  to  be  dispossessed  at  any 
time  it  might  suit  the  will  or  caprice  of  his  chief  or  that  of  his  oppres- 
sive luna.   Of  what  avail  was  it  to  the  common  people  to  raise  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  their  subsistence  ?    Would  the 
surplus  belong  to  them,  or  afford  the  means  of  future  independence  ?  Far 
from  it.     It  would  go  to  add  to  the  stores  of  their  despotic  lords  who 
claimed  an  absolute  right  in  all  their  property,  and  who  periodically 
sent  forth  their  hordes  of  Itmas  to  scour  the  country  and  plunder  the 
people  without  the  shadow  of  right  or  mercy.  Oflen  did  these  ravagers 
— these  Land  Pirates,  leave   the  poor  makaaina  with  little  else  than 
his  maro,  his  digger  and  his  calabash  !     With  such  a  tenure  to  their 
lands,  and  with  such  protection,  or  rather  want  of  protection  for  their 
products,  what  could  be  expected  of  agriculture  or  the  people  ?     I 
thank  Gk>d  that  these  things  are  at  an  end,  and  that  the  poor  kanaka 
may  now  stand  on  the  border  of  his  little  kalo  patch,  and  holding  his 
fee  simple  patent  in  his  hand,  bid  defiance  to  the  world  !    Yes,  I 
thank  Grod  that  he  has  moved  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Cbiefii  of 
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itieM  blaacls  to  let  tb«  oppreM^d  to  Tfeo !  Hie  granting  oF  Rdyal 
Patents  in  fee  simple  to  th%  eornmon  fKKople  for  thvir  lands  it  the 
brightest  jewel  that  adorns  the  crown  of  Kamehameha  III.,  and 
will  ahine  with  incretising  lustre  long  after  his  bodj  flHSil  bafe 
moiildered  to  its  mt>fher  enrth  ! 

T'he  ngricultiiral  prospprity  of  a  country  is  greatly  dependent  upon 

Its  landed  tenurOTi  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  '*give  a  man 

a  barren  rack  in  fee  simple,  and  he  will  soon  make  it  a  garden  ;  give 

hiin  a  garden  with  an  insecure  title  and  he  will  soon  convert  it  into  a 

desert.  **     The  social  and  pcilitical  condition  of  a  country  also  depends 

ID  no  small  measure    upon  its  landed   tenures.     So  true   is  this,  that 

when  we  seek  to  know  the  slate  of  a  nation,  one  of  the  mo5it  impoHdnt 

questions  to  be  n.^ked  is,  by  what  (Uh  do  the  people  hold  their  landi  t 

Let  the  peasant  hold  his  land  at  the  will  of  another,  and  he  is  a  serf ; 

give  it  to  him  in  fee  simple,  and  he  is  a  man  ! — an  independent,  a  b^ 

ler,  a  more  useful  man. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  offers  greater  promise 
to  the  htHbandman  and  grazier,  at  the  present  time,  than  the  Sand* 
wich  Islands.  The  lands  are  now  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  the  na* 
five  and  fiireignet^  the  subject  and  alien.  We  have  a  climate  unphr* 
allpled  in  its  salubrity,  and  afTording  every  variety  from  the  perpetual 
sfiowfi  of  Mauna  «Kea  to  the  burning  plains  of  Waikiki.  Our  so;] 
thotigb  not  deep,  is  warm,  quick  and  fertile.  We  have  no  great  ex'^ 
tt«l  Af  antble  land,  but  I  mi|»p<»ee  out  of  the  four  millions  of  acres,  at 
wliieli  tlie  area  of  the  inlands  has  been  computed,  in  round  numberSf 
it  wouM  t>e  a  fair  estinNite  to  My  that  one  eighth,  or  500,090  acres, 
mr9  fk  fttr  tlie  plow,  and  2,^^i^^  of  acres  will  aflfbrd  good  pasturag^i 
Wii«t  a  liind  of  wealth  lies  hid  in  the  slnmbering  energies  of  those 
SsfiOOtOM  acrea  I  Enough  lo  fe^d  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  load 
a  Iwiidred  first  elaSa  ships  annually  with  our  surplus  produce.  Besidea* 
a  fine  climate  and  good  soil,  we  ae  free  from  taxation  on  our  land, 
nod  in  CaliCirnia  and  Orrgim  we  have  an  unlimited  market.  A  market 
too,  which,  owing  to  our  proxirniiy  to  those  countries,  will  enable  iia  to 
lake  advantage  of  every  favorable  turn  it  presents,  and  obtain  larger 
prices  for  our  great  staples  of  sugar  and  cotfee  than  tradei's  from  aiiv 
part  of  the  world.     Let  us  be  awake  to  these  advantages. 

There  is  one  agent,  however,  that  we  require,  who  holds  the  key  to 
noccess,— 4he  grfct  brawny-anned,  huge-fisted  giant  called  Labor. 
We  muaC  nol  only  ascure  him,  but  direct,  aid,  and  eoonomise  his  af^ 
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fNtU ;  -ftr  though  wilta  his  iUrong  arn  and -heavy  hand  be  ia  mighlj  4o 
accoinplish,  yet  unguided  by  the  art  of  n]yn  he  strikes  like  the  blinded 
Cyclops  of  old,  destroying  with  one  blow  what  heeflTects  with  another. 

We  may  not  have  sufficient  labor,  we  have  not,  but  do  we  improve 
what  we  have  ?  Do  we  economise  it  at  we  ought,  by  studying  the 
nature  of  our  soil  and  plants,  and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  for 
them  ?  Are  we  making  such  improvements  as  we  ought  in  our  modes 
and  implements  of  culture  ?  Let  usJook  back  upon  the  history  of  our 
agriculture  and  see  what  advance  we  have  made.  What  more  do  we 
know  of  sug^  cane  and  coffee,  their  growth  and  mfinufacture,  than 
we  knew  at  the  opening  of  the  first  sugar  plantation  at  Koloa,  or  the 
first  coffee  plantation  in  Manoaf  Doubtless  we  have  made  some  ad- 
vance, but  far  less  than  we  ought.  Depend  upon  it,  until  we  bestow 
more  study  upon  pur  soil,  plants,  and  modes  of  culture,  and  seek  to 
Mpnomise   labor  more  than  we  do,  we  shall  never  meet  with  success. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that,  '*  the  man  whojcauses  two  ears  of  corn  or 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public 
benefactor  ;"  and  if  ever  in  field  was  open  for'  acquiring  such  a  repu- 
tation, it  is  here  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  what  I  have  said  ba 
true, — if  agriculture  dots  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  other  interests  of  (hi* 
kingdom, — if  it  i$  the  source  of  life  and  wealth  to  a  nation,  and  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  then  it  is  our^uty  to  space  no 
effort  for  its  promotion.  And  not  only  is  this  great  duty  incumbent  oa 
as  as  individuals^  but  upon  the  government,  as  the  chiefguardianrof 
the  nation's  welfare.  I  know  much  has  been  done  by  the  last  Legia* 
tpre  towards  encouraging  agriculture,  by  granting  the  natives  their 
land*  in  fee  simple,— by  throwing  open  ou^Wasta  acres  to  the  skill,  in-^ 
duatry,  and  capital  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  abolition  of  all  dutiea  eft 
africttltural  implements,  garden  seed*,  and  cattle  introduced  to  %m^ 
prove  our  stock  ;  but  much  yet  remains  undone.  Grovernment  coold^ 
aod  I  believe  will,  afford  an  important  aid  : 

First — By  making  good  public  roads  and  bridges,  both  of  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  a  country.     By  a  judic* 
ious  system  of  internal  improvement,  cultivation  would  be  extended  to 
tl^usands  of  acres  now  waste,  and  the  productive  territory  of  the 
kingdom  be  constantly  increased. 

Secondly — By  improving  our  harbors,  and  facilitating  communicatioa 
between  the  islands  by  the  introduction  of  small  steamers. 
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Thirdly — By  the  importation  of  new  seedt  and  plants  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  these  islands,  and  improved  agricultural  implements. 

Fourthly— By  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  small  sum  to  be  distributed 
in  premiums  for  the  improvement'  of  our  oattle  and  crops  ;  and  also  for 
the  discovery  of  some  means  for  destroying  the  cut  worm  and  other 
insects  so  fatal  to  many  of  our  best  plants. 

Fifthly — By  collecting  and  diffusing  practical  knowledge  adapted  to 
the  agriculture  of  these  islands. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  best  way  of  encouraging  agricul- 
ture IB  to  let  it  alone.  But  this  let  alone  system,  I  fear,  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  these  islands  too  long.  We  have  seen  its  evil  effects,  and  the 
general  condemnation  it  receives  calls  for  a  speedy  change.  I  am 
folly  convinced,  that  the  encouragement  oC  agriculture  is  the  last  ray 
of  hope  left  for  the  Hawaiian  nation.  Agriculture  has  been  let  alone, 
and  the  people's  rights  so  long  withheld,  that  now  when  the  dark  clo^ 
which  has  lowered  upon  them  for  ages  is  lifting,  there  is  hardly  a  na- 
tion to  save.  Alas,  and  must  this  people  possessed  of  so  many  kind 
and  generous  traits  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !  Perish  too, 
sot  by  famine,  nor  pestilence,  nor  the  sword,  but  by  the  rust  of  indo- 
IfDce — the  canker  of  sloth.  Must  they  die  !  Will  we  let  them  die» 
.  without  making  one  struggle  to  save  them  from  the  grave  to  which 
they  are  hastening  !  No,  my  friends,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  ! 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  soil  whose  treasures  we  wuuld  unlock,  was 
ODce. the  undisputed  heritage  of  the  poor  Hawaiian,  and  let  us  re- 
member too,  that  though  the  white  man  bore  the  ^lad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation to  his  wondering  ear,  he  planted  in  his  veins  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease from  which  the  gr  At  reaper  Death  has  gathered  full  many  a 
harvest.  Though  but  a  lone  remnant  remains,  let  us  strive  to  gird  it 
wfth  strength  to  wrestle  with  its  approaching  destiny — to  arm  it  with 
the  liealthy  body  and  vigorous  frame,  the  only  weapons  that  can  stay 
the  hand  of  the  Destroyer.  Then,  if  our  efforts  to  send  a  quickening 
1%  pulse  through  the  heart  of  the  wasting  nation  avail  not^  we  can  but 
eommend  it  to  Him  in  whose  hand  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death, — 
to  Hira  who  *'  counteth  the  nations  as  the  sinall  dust  of  the  balance, 
and  who  taketh  up  the  Isles  as  a  very  little  thing." 
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MR,  W¥LLIE*S  ADDRBtS. 

Riod  before  tk$  Royal  Bawaiian  AgriatUural  Society^  on  the  12th. 

^4ugmot,  1850. 

Gentlemen  : — I  hail  the  commencement  of  your  labors  as  a  Societjr 

for  the  promotion  of  Hawaiian  Agriculture,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 

and   better  Era,   on  thei»e  itjiland!*.    Although,  from  education  and 

habits,  ill  prepared  to  he  a  uieful  member  of  your  Society,  yet  I 

'  promiiie  you  to  be  a  zealous  one. 

Ton  have  very  appropriately,  chosen  the  King  to  be  the  Patron  ot 
this  Society.  And  ]  pay,  reppert fully,  it  wfll  becomes  Hi»Maji*f»ty,who 
Im  had  the  libiTalily  and  political  sagacity  to  break  through  all  the 
ancient  upage^*,  pr^-jiidices,  and  laws,  that  bore  upon  the  possession, 
cultivation,  and  transfer  of  land,  and  to  estahlisih  laws  opening  the  soil 
to  the  tenure  of  nil,  and  C»r  the  benefit  of  all,  to  be  the  Patron  of  such 
a  Society.  In  doing  so,  His  Mnjesty  has  become  the  Benefactor  of 
all,  and  naturally  becomes  the  leader  of  all  those  who  are  disposed  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  |Yolicy  that  He  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
adopt.  In  carrying  it  into  eflTeci,  He  has  been  lieset  with  dilBcullief 
which  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  His  native  subjects  ar^  not  yet 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive,  in  His  Majesty *s*Iate  mea^surev^ 
anythiug  but  an  abandonment  of  native  rights,  and  a  disposition  to  eon* 
fer  wealth  and  power  on  Foreigners.  Toj^ou  it  will  belong  to  under^ 
ceive  them,  by  practical  lesnons  of  useful  industry,  increasing  th^ 
King*s  revenue,  enriching  the  Chiefs  and  native  Landlords,  and  af- 
fording profitable  employment  to  all  the  King's  subjects  who  wish  to 
work.  The  King  expects  this  of  you,  and  that  your  willing  subjection 
to  His  jurisdiction,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  He  has  con- 
ferred upon  you,  will  be  His  Majesty's  best  justification  for  lending  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  evil  forebodings  of  a  los*  to  His  Sovereignty,  by  your 
admii>aion  to  a  right  in  the  soil.  I  am  qiiito  sure  that  you  will  not  fail» 
in  this  pf>in*,  of  grateful  duty  ;  and  I  api  no  less  certain  that  the  his^ 
tory  of  coming  ages  will  record  the  King's  enlightened  policy  in  re- 
gard  to  land,  as  the  pride  and  glory  of  Hig  Majesty's  reign. 
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^rieiiUart  31  «d  art,  eoinmf  nc^d  with  the  «<Mteac#  of  Maa  upon 
the  Earth.  Adam  was  placfd  in  the  Gardtn  of  E2den>  to  cultivato  and 
take  carp  of  it,  aa  the  employment  moat  coogenial  to  the  state  of  par* 
fedinn  in  which  he  was  created.  Th^  first  laaaooa  of  the  ait,  were 
thus  given  by  God  himself.  And  whan  Man  fell  from  that  state  of  p«t-» 
fecii«n»  in  which  he  was  created,  it  waa  his  doom,  by  the  toils  uf  ngri* 
culture,  during  iiis  probHtionai:y  st^ite,  to  prepare  himself  for  .the  re* 
covery,  in  another  and  better  world,  of  that  perfection  which  he  had 
lost. 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  and  abounding  in  the  precjoua 
fruits  of  the  Bai-th,  typified  with  tl>e  Hebrews,  the  fulHIment  of  God's 
proroisea  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  Hadeuiptioa*of  iha 
world. 

Agiiculture,  and  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  thus  becaiiie,  and  eon* 
tinued  to  be,  the  chief  occupation  of  God*s  chi>9en  pa^iple,  till  by  tbaic 
bard  heartedness,  disobedience  and  unbelief  (hey  were  ca^t  off,  and 
acatiered  among  Geiililo  Niitiims. 

Agriculture  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancient  EgypliaiMS 
•odby  the  chief  nationa  of  Antiquity.  It  is  the  process  by  which  ut^n 
ture  yields  her  products  ibr  the  support  of  man  and  animals,  for  usa* 
ful  iris  and  manufactures,  and  for  that  commerce  Khi4!h  unites  tha  dif^ 
ferent  nations  of  the  esrth,  aa  members  of  the  same  fiimily,  and  coBn 
▼ejsto  all,  the  knf»wledge  of  tha  one  only  true  God,  to  wlMtai  beiong 
tka  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

Nor  waa  agriculture  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hawaiiana.  The  early 
Navigatora,  Cook,  Vancouver»  and  others^  have  recorded  their  ikiit^ 
and  industry,  in  that  im|>ortant  art,  and  their  admiration  of  the  iafei 
Quity  of  the  Hawaiians  in  conduc^ting  water  by  coadni/a  to  fertilise  their 
(elds,  in  constructing  paths  to  divide  them,  and  fences  to  eneloa^ 
them.  That  those  early  accounts  were  not  exaggerated  ia  pr«ived  b^ 
the  Tei»tigps  of  tneient  cultivation  that  may  be  traced  in  every  vitlley, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  every  hill,  whc^e  the  soil  waa  good«  throii^lioMtt 
the  lalands. 

Even  in  the  old^t  times  of  which  we  have  records,  the  IlawaiiauM 
raised  enough  for  tliemaelvea,  and  to  spare  for  others*  But  they  wer« 
i|o|.  then,  accustomed  to  the  conveniences  and  luauriea  of.  civiliaed; 
life^  Theae  eonvepiencea-  and  luxiirieii  hav^  a^w  beeome  nue$9iHm^ 
ifwraaaipg  fftm  yaa^  ip  y^t.    Tbay  aaimot  be  aMppliad  wiUioiit  ihm 
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tkl  of  fo^eigil  tmerofaftnlB ;  and  foreiga  merchants  wBI  not  90pf)ljr 
them,  unless  they  get  something  in  exchange,  of  sufficient  value  to  re-* 
place  the  money  which  they  paid  for  such  necessaries,  and  luxuries; 
and  to  leave  them  some  compensation  for  their  trouble,  in  buying 
them,  in  bringing  them  to  your  shores,  and  in  selling  them  to  you. 
But  they  are  quite  willing  for  their  woollens,  their  linens,  their  silks, 
their  cottons^  their  hardware,  their  furniture,  &c.  &c.,  to  take  your 
sufi^ar,  your  coffee;  your  cotton,  your  arrow  root,  your  tobacco,  your 
indigo,  your  potatoes,  your  hides,  your  tallow,  and  many  other  articles 
Yor  which  the  soil  of  the  Islands  is  well  adapted,  and  which  you  can 
easily  produce,  to  the  extent  of  your  labor,  provided  you  offer  it  to 
them  of  as  good  quality,  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  obtain  it  elsewhere. 

No  intelligent  Hawaiian,  then,  can  fail  to  perceive-,  that.it  is  the  in- 
terest of  his  countrymen  to  obtain  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  other 
mitions  as  they  can  ;  and  it  must  be  equally  clear  to  him,  that  in  or« 
der  to  get  them,  it  is  his  interest  to  be  able  to  offer,  in  exchange,  as 
many  of  the  good  things  of  his  own  Islands,  as  possible.  Now  (he 
very  end  and  object  of  this  Agricultural  Society  is  to  place  him  in  this 
advantageous  position.  Its  establishment,  therefore,  is  a  national  ad- 
vantage, worthy  of  the  Patronage  of  the  King,  and  of  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  the  Chiefs,  Landlords,  Tenants  and  Laborers  through- 
out the  Islands. 

Even  andbr  the  most  enlightened  Governments  of  modem  days,  such 
societies  have  received  public  encouragement.  In  England,  in  ITQ*?, 
a  Board  of  JigrituUure  was  created,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Joha  Sinclair.  At  fir9t  it  was  a  mere  private  afssociation  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  inprovements,  but  being  assisted  annually 
by  a  Parliamentary  grant,  it  became  a  semi-official  Institution.  One 
of  its  flrst  proceedings',  was  to  commence'  a  survey  of  nil  the  English 
Counties  on  a  uniform  plan,  which  brought  out  for  the  information  of 
the  class  most  interested  in  adopting  them,  improved  practices,  origin- 
ating in  individual  enterprise  and  intelligence,  and  which  were  con- 
fined to  one  particular  district.  During  the  years  of  scarcity  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  took  upon  itself  to  suggest,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
provide  remedlos  (6r  the  dearth,  by  collecting  information,  and  making 
rofofta  to  the  Government,  on  the  state  of  the  Crops.  It  was  the  ftl- 
laoy  of  past  ages  of  ignorance  and  tyranny,  that  civS  (Tovemments 
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were,  vmI  ongbt  to  be,  all  in  all,  and  ottfht  to'regukte  everjr  tlMag. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  present  age  of  light  and  freedom,  that  civil 
GoYemments  otight  to  remove  shackles,  and  burdens  upon  industry, 
to  leave  it  to  exert  itself  in  its  own  way,  and  not  to  disregard,  or  re* 
jeet,  the  suggestions  or  recommendationaof  those  who,  expert  in  their 
own  callings,  know  inealculably  more  about  them,  than  any  Govern- 
ment  possibly  can. 

The  Smithfield  Club  was  originated  about  55  years  ago.  It  ad- 
dressed itself  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  Breeds  of  Cattle. 

The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  has  been  in  existence  75 
years,  during  which,  it  has  regularly  published  it  transactions,  where- 
bf  A  has  contributed  to  many  agricultural  improvements. 

In  1838  another  Society  was  commenced  in  England,  under  the 
I  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  consisting  of  466 
Next  year  the  number  had  increaised  to  1104,  and  in  1844 
to  69^,  of  whom  their  were  95  life  Governors,  paying   j650  each  on 

adfiissiefl  : — 442  life  Members  paying  j£10  on  admi^siou  :  an<^  .6161 

sjioiiai  Members,  paying  £i  each  yearly.  This  Society  is.  debarred 
^y  its  22od  bye-law,  from  discusung  any  political  question,  at  any  of 
^meetings.  It  received  a  Charter  of  Incorporati6n  on  the  26th 
March  1840,  in  which  charter  the  objeots  of  the  association  are  att 
forth  as  IbUows :  •  ' 

J.  To  embody  such  information  contained  in  Agricultural  publica^ 
tions,  and  in  other  scientific  worked,  as  has  been  proved  by  praicitifcal 
experience,  tb  be  useflil  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

2.  To  correspond  with  agricultural,  liorticultural,  and  other  scien- 
tific societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  select  from  such  coN 
respondence  all  infbrmation  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the' 
Societj,  may  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical  benefits,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land. 

3.  To  pay  to  any  occupier,  or  other  person  wbo  will  undertake  at 
the  request  of  the  society  to  ascertain,  by  any  experiment,  how  (jblc 
iocb  iDformation  leads  to  useful  results  in  practice,  a  remuneration 
ibr  any  loss  that  he  may  incur  by  so  doing. 

*  4.  To  encourage  Men  of  Science  to  devote  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  implements,  the  construction  of  fai;pi  build- 
iofs,  and  cottageat  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  generll  pur-* 
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pMci  of  a^ricdltim,  the  deiCructiDD  of  inseots  injarioQS  to  ireifertbto 
Kf^,  and  the  ^radifatitn  fif  weeds. 

6.  To  pi^oittnte  the  dMcovorjr  of  new  Turietieii  of  gn%ti,  and  other 
vegetatiles,  useful  to  man,  or  for  the  f<»od  of  drnnealic  animals.  ' 

6.  To  cMlect  informafinn  with  i^gard  to  the  management  of  woodfi, 
plantatione,  and  fenoee,  and  on  any  ether  subject  connected  with  rurmt 
impi*oveinenl. 

7.  To  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  those 
who  depend  npon  the -cultivation  of  the  s«»il  for  their  f>upport. 

8.  To  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  veterinary  art,  as 
applied  to  cattle-  i»heep  and  pigs. 

9.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society  in  the  country,  by  the  dixtribn* 
tion  of  Prizes,  and  by  other  means  to  encourage  the  best  mode  of  HEirnii 
cultivation,  and  the  breed  of  live  utock. 

'    10.  To  pronvite  the  comfort  and  welftire  of  lafnirers,  and  to  encour^ 
age  the  improved  management  of  their  cottages  and  gardens. 

Por*)he  purpose  ai  h\ildiHg  its  country  meetingo,  England  and  Wales 
•re  divided  into  nine  great  districtn,  and  a  place  of  meeting,  in  each, 
is  fixed  a  year  l>efocehand.  At  Derby,  the  show  of  agrieultural  im* 
plementir  consisted  of  700  difl^rent  articles,  valued  at  £7,400,  or  9&,« 
5iO  dollars.*  Under  such  a  itimulus,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  both 
husbandry,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry,*  have  vastly  improved  in 
the  twelve  years  of  the  society**  existence. 

A  reading  r%}*nn  and  library  ar^  attached  to  the  socieiyV  house,  and 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  which  cimimenced  in  '^ApriJ  ld39»  in  leas 
than  five  years,  had  a  circulati<Hi  of  10,000. 

The  great  nuccess  of  this  Society,  hiu  given  rise  to  numerous  counter 
societies,  and  to  a  great  many  fanner's  clubs  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
which  have  done  much  good. 

In  Prance  there  are  schools  of  agriculture,  assisted  by  the  Stote. 
Tnuns  persons,  thei^,  can  be  instructed  in  the  art,  or  rather  acianoe, 
bnth  theoretically  and  praHi^rally.  At  Grignon,  one  of  the  Royal 
Palaces,  the  domain  attached  to  it  consisting  of  1185  acres  of  arable, 
pasture,  wood  and  mnrtth  land,  has  been  devoted  to  the  teaching  itf 
agricuhure.  The  practical  part  of  the  education  is  conducted  on 
the  following  system.  Tlie  pupils  are  instructed,  in  8U(*cession,  in 
all  th^difierent  labors  of  the  farm.  Somiei  perform  operations  ofveU' 
erioary,  ooder  the  direction  of  the  Proftiaor  of  ibat  ^huicb,  eithMir  * 
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work  ill  the  gaidea,  woods,  and  pkuotatbDi,  HMpect  repairi  on  prt- 
mwes,  make  sturoh,  oheeae,  butter^  &«.,  attend  to  the  manvre,  tiM  eooi^ 
pooiMitDg  of  druji^a,  the  keeping  of  the  books,  kx:.  The  Professor  who 
preeides  over  the  practical  part  of  thetr  edueation,  eiplains  the  pvo»> 
per  manner  of  ezeeating  the  field  operations,  while  the  pupils  are  at 
work.  AAer  two'  years  training  in  the  theciy  and  practice  of  rural 
econoaj,  to  ^te^j  pupil,  who  passes  his  examination  before  the  Pror 
fessor»  oellectiveljr,  is  gri^ited  a  Diploma,  that  he  is  capable  of  fulfil*> 
iag  the  duties  of  what  may  be  stykd  an  "  JigrieuUmrml  Engineer,** 

Sisftultaneously  with  instruction  in  practioal  details,  theoretical 
knowledge  is  imparted  by  the  professors,  in  courses  of  lectures,  upon 
the  following  subjects  : 

Ist.  The  rational  principles  of  husbandry,  and  on  the  eiailftg#nient 
of  a  farm. 

^  The.  principles  of  rural  eoonomy  applied  to  the  employmsfHt  of 
ibe  capital  and  stock  of  a  farm. 

3d.  The  most  approved  method  of  keeping  farming  accounts. 

itb.  The  construction  of  farm-buildings,  roads,  and  implements 
u^din  husbandry. 

5th.  Vegetable  physiology  and  Botany. 

6th.  Horticulture. 

7th.  Forest  Science. 

8th.  The  general  principles  of  the  veterinary  art. 

9ib.  The  law  relating  to  property. 

10th.  Geometry  applied  to  the  measuring  and  surveying  of  land. 

lith.  Geometrical  drawing  of  farming  implements. 

12th.  Physics,  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

13th.  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  analysis  of  soils,  manures,  &c, 

]4tb.  General  notions  of  Mineralogy  and  Greology. 

15th.  Domestic  medicine  applied  to  the  use  of  Husbandmen. 

The  pupijs  are  of  two  grades,  of  which,  one  pays  £AS  a  year,  and 
the  other  £S6.     The  Professors  are  paid  by  the  Government. 

The  Austrian  Government  support  agricultural  institutions,  at  Vi-* 
cnna,  Prague,  and  Pesth. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  given  up  the  Domain  attached  to  the  Roy- 
al Palace  of  Schleissheim,  to  be  used  as  a  model  farm.     In  1840, 
there  were  21  pupils  who  paid  annually  £15  each,  and  II  who  paid 
about  £6.     The  latter  were  mere  field  laborers. 
6        •     I 
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The  Kiygf  ef  WirtMnh«i^,  has  ap^opnatod  an  old  Pak^e;.At  Ho- 
tenhein,  two  kagaaa  firoa  St«ltgard,  for  an  agrioykural,  CoUtfa. 
The  land  attached  to  the  Palace  b  about  1100  acres.  Leciuree  are 
delivered  by  IS  Profesaora  on  Mathematica  and  Physics,  Cheeilslry 
and  Botany,  TeelMMlogy,  Tillage,  and  other  operations  of  nival  eooBft* 
my,  Forestry  and  the  veterinary  art.  Attaehed  to  the  Institotion  is  a 
small  hotaaieal  Qardea;  a  Mus^aoi  of  Zoological,  Botanioal  aid  Mi»» 
erel  objects,  skeletons  of  Domestic  Animals  ;  coUections  of  seeds  and 
woods,  and  a  lihvary  of  works  on  rural  economy.  There  is  also  can 
Deoted  wilh  the  establishment,  a  manufactory  of  beet  root  sugar,  a 
brewery,  e  distillery  of  whiskey  from  potatoes,  and  a  nurssry  of  silk 
worms.  The  superior  class  of  pupils  pay  for  their  board  190  florins* 
and  (br  theiv  instrtiction  300  florins  a  year,  making  in  all  iB37,  or  about 

The  late  King  of  Prussia  founded  a  most  important  institution  for 
ths  improvement  of  agriculture,  at  Mogelin,  in  Brandenburg,  about 
40  miles  from  Berlin.  It  consists  of  a  college  and  a  model  farm  of 
1900  acres.  It  is  under  Professors  who  teach  theoretically  and  prac* 
tically,  nearly  the  same  branches  as  at  Hohenheim  ;  but  each  pupil 
has  to  pay  j585  a  year,  or  about  $385.  Besides,  there  are  in  Prussia 
a  model  farm  and  Academy  of  Agriculture,  in  nearly  every  Province. 

My  own  native  land  Scotland,  bab  long  been  famed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  husbandry.  That  excellence  is  the  more  creditable  to 
Scotland,  that  it  does  not  depend  either  upon  the  superiority  of  soil  o^ 
of  climate.  It  is  owing  to  the  societies  which  from  a  remote  period 
have  existed  there  and  conducted  the  mind  of  the  Scotch  farmer  to  im- 
provements not  thought  of,  even  in  England,  till  long  aAerwards. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  patrons  of  agricultural  im- 
provements, within  their  own  estates,  for  a  period  far  back.  But  the 
first  regular  society  was  established  in  1723,  under  the  name  of  *'  The 
Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture."  The  Societj 
continued  to  publish  its  transactions  till  1755,  when  it  ceased  to  exists 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  society,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  This  Society  pub* 
lishes  quarterly  a  journal  of  its  transactions,  which  has  a  high  repu- 
tation and  enjoys  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  ScoUith  ^gricuUural  Chemistry  ^ssociaiion  was  established  in 
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i8l9»  aii4  M  an  tdounibk  iofltilwlieii^  It  ou  be  wU^mAtd  lo  a«y  4ilh 
tfiet  whaTB  Uwre  are  safficteot  subecriber»  le  c^mQMMid.the  eervicea^f 
a  cooifeteat  ebeoMat.  Landed  pnopivtpfa  who  eubftoribe  tweoty  abU^ 
liaga,  (abdtti  four  dollara  and  forty  centa)  year^,  and  ttnanU  wbo 
rabaetbe  tea  shillioga  yearly,  are  eatitled  to  have  paflbmied  aoalyaea 
ef  floUe,  maaarea,  kc,  aeoording  to  a.acale  fixed  upon.  Advioe  wHb* 
oM  attttlyeie  ia  given  by  letter,  for  a  ehaif e  of  two  abilUogsand  six  peaiee« 
Tbtte»  in  every  county  in  ScoHaad^  the  farmer  oan  be  instructed  in  tho 
f aad  deseription  and  qnantity  of  manure,  which  he  ought  to  apply  to 
any  field  that  be  b  about  to  cultivate,  eo  aa  to  enrich  it  with  whait  the 
toil  moat  wants.  In  the  University  of  Edinburg  there  is  a  Profeaaw^ 
ship  of  Agriculture,  where  all  theoretical  knowledge  ia  taught.  There 
is  a  Leotoreship,  -on  the  same  branch,  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen^ 
and  it  has  long  been  customary  to  perfect  young  men,  in  the  practi- 
cal details  of  larmiag,  by  sending  them  to  exercise  it,  for  a  few  years, 
among  the  incomparable  farmers  of  the  I^othiaos. 

Is  Ireland,  a  Roy(U  JigricuUural  Impr^vmnetd  Sptiehf  wan  establish^ 
liibed  in  1840.  Since  its  establishment,  numerous  local  societies  have 
bees  fMtabltshed  throughout  the  counties,  ia  connection  With  th^  pii* 
rsnl  societies.  It  has  aa  Agricultural  Museum  in  Dubtio,  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  implements  of  husbandry,  seeds,  grasaea,  &c. 

It  contemplates  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Oolfege,  and 
hts  already  spread  throughout  Ireland  much  useful  tnfbrraation,  by 
(he  diffiision  of  cheap  publications.  But  the  good  effects  of  the  So- 
ciety are  greatly  counteracted  by  predial  outrage,  sectarian  partiuin- 
thip,  political  agitation,  dnd  defects  in  the  tenure  of  land. 

With,  our  now,  near  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  the  lead  laww 
are  admirable,  but  except  in  the  tiofnity  of  great  ^ies,  where  land  ia 
of  great  value,  a  very  laborious  and  scientific  agriculture  is  not  to  b^ 
espectsd.  The  seoesaity  of  a  precarious  climate,  a  poor  soil,  and 
Kttia  ohoioe  of  huid,  has  made  the  Scotch  fly^mer  the  best  in  Europe; 
M  the  same  neoessiiy  doea  not  operate, upoig^  the  Americas.  What 
eparatea  with  him  is  how  to  countervail  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  in 
Irii  aoBlrivanoea  to  attain  this  olqect.  Ha  surpasses  the  husbandman  of 
•H  other  national  Another  influence  that  operates  upon  him,  in  an 
eatfaowiinary  degree,  ia  to  travel  over  the  world  westwards  Thus  we 
have  the  lata  ^coptiators  of  farms  on  the  ri<^  saila  of  Ohio,  Indiana^ , 
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IHrnoif,  and  Miuoari,  with  aie  in  hand  clearing  oat  new  farms  on  the 
hr  tn^Nior  soil  of  Oregon;  and  so  irresistible  does  this  oceidtfdal  pro- 
pensity appear  to  be,  that  soon  ttfler  the  establishment  of  a  trans-Pa' 
ctfic  line  of  steamers,  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  Jonathan,  axe  ta 
hand^  is  at  Jeddo  or  P^kin.  He  has,  therefore,  no  time  to  stop  to 
experiment  upon,  and  manure  his  land;  and  why  should  he,  where  by 
shifting  a  little  westward,  he  can  so  easily  change  an  exhausted  soil, 
fbr  one  of  tirgin  riehness  ?  Still,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  Ameri- 
oAns  are  the  men  to  break  up  a  new  soil,  and  overturn  the  foreet^ 
and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  some  thousands  of  them  here,  if  they 
wooldonly  brin^  their  axes  and  leave  their  rifles.  But  their  arrival, 
here,  is  net  to  be  expected,  for  their  course  like  that  of  Phcsbus  him 
self,  is  straight  westward,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  tc  the  sonth 
of  their  track. 

Sorry  indeed  would  I  be  to  do  our  enterprising  neighbors  injustice. 
If  I  have  done  so  in  regard  to  their  agricultural  societies,  and  the  in- 
creased fertility  that  they  have  given  to  the  soil,  of  which  they  have 
90  much,  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  friend  the  United  States  Consul, 
Mr.  Allen,  lately  one  of  the  law* makers  of  that  mighty  confederation , 
and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  correct  my  errors  with  that  ready  courtMy 
which  ever  distinguishes  him.  There  are  many  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  now  present,  who  can  speak  of  the  state  of  the  (agricul- 
ture, in  their  respective  states^  muck  more  correctly  than  I  can,  though 
there  are  few  states  in  which  I  have  not  eaten,  and  heartily  too,  of 
their  ''wheat  caku  and  chicken  firings,  com  bread  and  common  doing$,  ** 
which  I  consider  proofs  rather  subitaniiml,  that  they  know  how  to  make 
mother  earth  yield  her  treasures,  of  which  discovery  the  famisf^iog 
Irish  have  been  made  participators,  without  having  gone  so  fftr  to  make 
14,  as  I  did. 

I  have  thus  digressed,  in  order  to  show  from  what  has  been  done 
by  agricultural  societies,  elsewhere,  what  may  be  expected  to  be  done 
by  them,  here,  where  a  virgin  soil  invites  them  to  experiment ;  where 
the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  Community  rank  in  the  Proviaioaal 
Committee,  whose  members  are  now  present,  attd  where  the  Eing  hint* 
self  patronizes  their  association.  I  must  confess  1  anticipate  an  in- 
calcolable  degree  of  good,  from  the  Society ,  which  I  hope  I  rony  coa- 
isider  now  formed  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  just  judgment  of  poe- 
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tttkj  will  award  to  the  members,  the  honors  of  eminent  beneikoCors 
of  the  Hawaiian  nation.  ^ 

We  are  now  in  a  position  duly  to  appreciate  the  great  benefits  coiiM> 
(erred  bn  the  nation  by  the  introduction  of  seeds,  plants  and  animals, 
by  tho^e  who  have  gone  before  us.' 

In  running  through  the  pages  of  Capt.  Cook,  we  find  the  following 
productions,  only,  of  the  Islands  seventy  two  years  ago,  viz  : 

Taro  of  large  iSize'tind  fine  quality. 

Sweet  potatoes,  from  12  to  14  pounds  each. 

Plantains,  ^ve  or  six  varieties. 

Bread  fruit ;  scarce. 

Yams }  scarce.    * 

A  sweet  root  like  a  yam  in  form;  probably  the  root  of  theti  plant. 

Sugar  cane  of  large  size  and  good  quality. 

Cocoa  nuts. 

Ava  root. 

Gourds. 

Fowls;  scarce. 
,    Hoga;  libundant. 

Dogs;  used  as  food. 

<3ieese.  -  /  ■: 

Large  White  Pigeons. 

Fourteen  years  afterward,  or  fifty  eight  years  ago,  when  Vi»ieou« 
▼er  visited  the  Islands,'  we  find  that  the  following  were  the  only  now 
prodactions,  viz :  Goats, 

Water  Melons. 

Musk  Melons. 

Since  those  days  the  productions  of  the  Islands  have  become  won- 
derfully multiplied,  and  their  wealth  has  increased  in  proportion.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  learn  to  whom  the  Islands  are  indebted  fbr 
this  great  and  beneficial  change.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  discoverer,  Capt.  Cook,  who  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary 1T78,  left  on  the  Island  of  Niihau,  one  ram  goat  and  2  ewes,  a 
boar  and  sow  of  English  breed,  and  the  seeds  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  onions. 

2.  Captain  Colnet,  who  left  a  ewe  and  a  ram  on  Kauai,  befbre  the 
arrival  of  Vancouver. 
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9L  Captain  Vftncpuver,  who,  on  Suodi^  the  fourth  ofMargh,  1)93^ 
left  ta  Tianna  on  Hawaii,  some  vine  and  orange  plants,  aome  almoo4« 
and  garden  #eed4»  and  to  Eeaumoku  (the  father  of  Kaahumanu)  a  goat, 
aqd  kid|  some  fine  orange  plants  and  garden  seeds.  On.  the  13th. o>f 
March,  1792,  he  left  to  the  young  Prince  Kaumualii,  of  Kauai,  a  male 
and  feoiaie  goat  and  two  geese  ;  on  the  25th  February,  1793,  he  left 
to  Keaumoku,  before  mentioned,  one  ram,  two  ewes  and  one  ewe 
lamb  ;  on  the  19th  February,  1793,  he  landed  a  bull  and  cow  from 
California,  for  Kamehameha  I,  in  the  canoe  of  Krimanmhoo,  off  the 
coast  of  Hawaii ;  on  the  22d  of  February,  1793,  he  landed  fiy^  cowa^ 
two  ewes  and  a  ram,  in  the  bay  of  Kealakeakua,  for  Kamehamalia  I ; 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  March,  1793,  he  landed  in  the  same  place, 
for  Ihe  King,  a  variety  of  culinavy  utensils,  implements  of  husbandry, 
sEbiths'  and  carpenter's  tools;  on  the  17th  of  March,  179^3,  be  present- 
ed a  large  assortment  of  useful  tools,  implements  and  household  uten- 
sils, and  some  goats  to  the  king  of  Maui;  on  the  28th  of  March,  1793, 
he  presented  a  complete  set  of  armorer's  tools  to  Enemo,  the  ruling 
chief  of  Kauai ;  on  the  15th  of  January,  1794,  he  landed  a  bull,  two 
cows,  two  bull  calves,  five  rams,  and  five  ewe  sheep,  from  California, 
in  Kealakeakua  Bay,  for  Kamehameha  I. 

4.  Don  Francisco  cte  Paula  Marin,  who  came  to  the  islands  al  a 
very  early  period,  (it  is  believed  in  the  Princesa  Reali  in  1791)  and 
who  appears  to  have  served  the  King  in  many  capacities.  Hisjou* 
aiai,  kept  in  Spanish,  and  consisting  of  several  volumes,  ia  in  my  pos- 
session. The  volumes  are  much  dilapidated,  jand  as  the  first  entry  is 
dated  14th  November,  1809,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  several 
volumes  have  been  lost.  I  have  hastily  extracted  the  following  par- 
t^ulars  from  his  journal : 

On  the  11th  January,  1813,  Marin  says  he  had  planted  at  sundry 
times,  aome  pine  apples  and  an  orange  tree,  beans,  cabbages,  pota- 
toes, peaches,  chirimoyas,  horse  radish,  melons,  tobacco,  carrots,  as- 
paragus, maize,  fig  trees,  lemons,  lettuce,  and  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  making  kukui  oil,  cocoa  nut  oil,  candles,  tiles,  hay,  cigars, 
and  had  acted  in  the  several  capacities  of  butcher,  cook,  mason,  ship 
carpenter  and  physician  : 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1813,  he  was  engaged  in  making  nails: 

On  the  21th  of  February  and  Ist  of  March,  1815,  he  was  engaged 
in  planting  vines  for  the  King  : 
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Ob  tb0  6th  of  Jtilj  1615,  it  is  recorded  UmU  he  nMMk  98  f  mlUni  #r 
wine  : 

On  the  13th  Jaly,  1815,  that  he  made  ftve  flasks  of  brand}^ 

On  the  7th  of  Deeember,  1815,  that  he  made  a  barrel  of  fofer  : 

Oo  the  30th  of  December,  1817,  there  .is  a  recmrd  that  he  pknted 
cotfie,  eotton,  made  HeM,  planted  tloves,  silled  pork,  made  pickles, 
planted  tomatoes,  turnips,  pepper  aad  chilis,' sow'd  wheat  and  barleyi 
Mftd^  castor  oil,  soap,  molasses,  sfrap  of  lemon  juioe,  plaaled  saffron^ 
oherries,  and  made  shirts  : 

On  the  25th  of  Februarj,  1819,  he  was  engaged  in  making  svgiv  s 

Ob  tiM  15th  of  April,  1810,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  cure  the  Kinur, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  he  says,  the  kiay 
died,  aged  60  years  and  6  months  : 

Oa  the  18tb  of  May,  1S19,  that  be  was  repairing  muskets  : 

Da  the  27th  of  August,  1819,  that  he  was  aelHng  vegetables  fbr  the 
King  to  the  French  sloop  of  war  *'D^8cubierta  :" 

Oo  the  14th  of  September,  that  he  was  making  extensive  purohasos 
trooi  vessels,  ibr  the  Kiag  : 

On  the  22d  of  September,  ISlOv  he  says :  <'  This  day  they,  brought 
ne  the  first  orange,  though  I  planted  tl>e  seeds  eight  years  ago  t" 
'  On  the  4th  of  November,  1810,  that  ha  was  engaged  barteriag  san« 
dal  wood  for  rum  :      - 

On  the  8lh  of  December^  1819,  that  ha  received  the  oommissiQii  of 
Captain,  which  commission  is  still  extant : 

Ob  the  14th  of  March,  1898,  be  records,  'nhis  day  arrived  the  brig 
efadddling  size,  called  the  Thaddeas,  Capt.  Bianchard,  btinging  mi»« 
sionaries  for  these  Islands. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  labors  t>f  Don  Francisco  de  Panda 
Harm,  from  1809  to  1820,  fbw  of  you  will  doubt  that  much  of  the  pre* 
sent  wealth  of  the  Islands,  is  owing  to  seeds,  roots,  and  plants  intro* 
dnced  by  that  one  man.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  may  be  fairly  ques" 
tinned  if  there  existed  on  these  islands,  or  exists  at  present,  any  mtMn, 
to  whom  the  Hawaiian  people  are  generaDy  so  much  indebted.  His 
SQrviving  children,  therefore,  are  well  entitled  to  the  favorable  con«> 
sideration  of  the  King's  Government. 

It  is  true  that  Marin  was  more  frequently  engaged  in  distilling 
brandy,  mm  and  beer,  than  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  record. 
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But,  ii^«rthel«88,  he  seems  to  have  been,  upbn  tbe  wfade,  a**te«ipe- 
rate  man,  for,  from  1809  to  the  14th  of  March,  1820,  he  only  records 
that  he  was  drank  on  three  occasions,  on  one  of  which  they  had  to 
carry  htm  hone.  If  he  had  been  oftener  drank,  I  have  no  doubt  h% 
would  have  mentioned  it,  for  his  journal  is  singulaHy  minute  ia  regard 
to  bis  private  habits,  and  those  of  the  King  and  tbe  ladies  of  his  faimily. 
It  is  due  to  his  memory  to  mention,  that  amongst  his  papers  were  ionud 
some  anoiewt  translations  into  native  of  tbe  Lord^B  prayer,  and  ^her 
prayers  used  by  the  Catholics,  from  which  it  is  to  be  Miferred  that  ha 
had  made  some  effort  to  abolish  the  native  idolatry. 

As  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  from  1778  to  1827  was  confitted  al- 
BKMt  whoUy  to  English  and  Americans,  a  knowledge  of  tbeit  language 
had  become  indispensable  to  the  multiform  agencies  in  which  the  Kin^ 
employed  him  ;  consequently  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
their  language  with  so  much  success  as  to  become  a  kind  of  notary  and 
interpreter  for  tl^e  King.  ' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  here  to  remark  that  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  26th  of  November,  1814,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1815^ 
he  records  three  successive  and  peremptory  orders,  as  sent  down  from 
Hawaii,  by  Kamehameha  I.,  touching  the  residence  of  foreTgnepsy 
and  their  rights,  which  clearly  show  how  much  Kamehameha  III.  has 
exceeded  his  fiqither  in  the  liberality  of  his  policy  towards  fbreigiieniw 

In  fourteen  years  that  intervened  between  the  visits  of  Capt.  Cook 
and  Vancouver,  the  Islands  had  been  visited  by  Captains  Brown^ 
Heares,  Metcalf,  Portlock,  Kendrick,  and  others  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  record  of  any  introduotiona  o£ 
seeds,  plants,  or  animals  by  them,  and  in  like  manner  from  the  time  of 
Vancouver  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  missi(^:iaries,  they  had  continued  to 
be  visited  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  and  in  the  sandal 
wood  trade,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  several,  from  their  own  be* 
nevolence,  or  at  the  request  of  resident  foreigners,  had  made  large  ad«> 
ditions  to  the  seeds  and  plants  and  animals  known  at  the  time  on  tha 
Islands.  To  do  justice  to  those  parties,  I  know  no  one  so  well  quali- 
fied as  my  friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  now  present,  who  in  his  person  unites 
the  Consular  Agency  of  France,  the  Consulship  of  Bremen,  and  tbe 
Consulship  of  Hamburg.* 

*Ui9  believed  that  ihe  ItUods  ere  iiidebtad  to  Capt*  ^ohi  Meek,  and  te  Mr.  Wm.  Freack,  fbr 
asndry  valaable  Imporcationt. 
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Ahlffiigh  Marin's  journal  is  continued  from  the  14th  of  March,  1820^ 
to  the  IsC  of  August,  18^,  I  have  abstained  from  any  mention  of  his 
labors  in'promotion  of  agriculture,  beyond  the  former  da^e^ because 
after  that  date  a  new  and  more  sjtematic  agency  commenced  on  the 
Islands,  I  mean  that  of  the  kmerican  Missionaries,  the  first  of  whom 
then  arrived,  under  instructions  from  the  philanthropic  Board,  which 
they  and  their  successors  have  carried  into  effect,  in  so  tnany  places 
and  with  such  beneficial  results  in  the  introduction  of  seeds,  plants, 
roots,  implements  and  utensils,  as  cannot  be  done  justice  to  in  a  pass- 
ing notice. 

Suffice  it  to  add  that  Marin  died  in  October,  1837,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age,  and  that  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  up  to  the  day  of  his 
6eath,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  to  the  other  useful  works 
ia  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  for  many  years. 

If  every  imember  of  the  societj^  only  intimato  his  zeal,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  the  enlightened  policy,  now  adopted  by  His  pre- 
sent Majesty,  I  am  quite  certain  that  with  its  installation  will  indeed 
daira  a  new  and  a  better  era,  on  these  charming  Islands. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  HAWAIIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Bt  Stephen  Reynolds,  Es<i. 

Agriculture  claims  the  attention  of  the  World.  To  a  greater  or  less 
degree  every  nation  cultivates  the  ground.  The  first  discoverer  of 
Ibeae  Islands  found  agricuHure  was  attended  to,  andxonsidered  of  the 
ifaportance  by  the  natives  :  although  not  extensive.  Their 
aerce  was  trifling,  consisting  of  occasional  visits  from  and  to  the 
dtfereat  islands  of  the  group.  The  kalo  was  the  gr^at  object  of  their 
agrieahare,  yet  the  sweet  potatoe,  melon,  banana  and  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  not  neglected;  but  by  whom  and  when  introduc* 
•d,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  unknown. 

There  can  be  but  very  little  doubt,  that  the  discoverer  and  early  na*- 
ngalors   Idl  seeds  and  plants,  but  not  being  cared  for  by  the  natives, 
very  Utile  attention  was  paid  to  their  cultivation — and  therefore  soon 
7 
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boeame  extinct.  It  is  impo«sible  at  thi«  Jate  period  to  find  WiioWsought 
ihe  first  seeds  and  plants  to  Hawaii.  In  1793  Vancouver  gave  orange 
plants,  a  packet  of  garden  seeds,  &c.,  to  Kabanmoku,  a  chief  on  Ha-* 
waii,  the  father  of  Kaahuroauu. 

Coffee  plants  were  introduced  by  Xrord  Bjroa  in  the  "  Blondie"  in 
1825.  If  the  plant  had  been  introduced  here  before,  it  had  becoom 
extinct.    These  plants  were  taken  on  board  at  Rio  Janeiro* 

In  an  agricultural  and  commereiHl  view,  can«;  and  coffee  are  nnost  m* 
portent — for  food,  the  kalo.^  Experience  has  protred  thus  far  that  the 
•oil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  coffee  tree,  to  the  growing  of  cane 
and  manufacture  of  sugar. 

The  first  cjiterprise  to  any  extent  to  start  a  plantation  on  theae 
Islands,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  who  came  from 
England  under  the  patranage  of  Gov.  Boki,  when  Lord  Byron  in  the 
"Blonde"  brought  Gov.  Boki  and  his  party  back  te  the  Islands,  and 
the  remains  of  the  King  and  Q^ueenVho  die^  in  London. 

Mr.  Wilkmson  had  make  partial  arrangem<*nts  with  Gov.  Boki 
while  in  England,  to  be  completed  here.  Manoa  valley  was  selected 
as  an  eligible  situation,  and  a  suitable  soil  for  a  coffee  and  su^rar 
plantation.  The  documents  ^ere  made  out  and  operations  began. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  unfortunately,  hud  but  small  funds  which  were  soon 
expended.  He  began  on  a  large  scale — laid  out  a  large  garden  in  a 
most  fanciful  and  tast<iful  manner.  .  He  commenced  operations  in  July 
or  August  1823.  Every  kind  of  fanning  utensils  was  wanted-«^-4iot  to 
be  had, — to  carry  on  so  great  an  undertaking.  Carts,  ploughs,  hoes, 
— all  were  very  scarce.  Expedients  bad  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
land  was  mostly  prepared  by  natives  with  the  oy  or  di^ger»  a  loag  and 
coat^y  .proceas,  for  a  apeedy  operation.  Labor  nt  2i  cents  pe^  4ajr 
soon  exhausted  the  planter's  funds.  He  was  sickly,  and  died  Merob 
1827'  He  had  miore  than  one  hundred  acres  of  cane  growing  .whea 
be  died.  Gov.  Boki.  was  desirous  to  save  iU  Mr.  Woi.  French,  JeJMi 
C.  Jones,  Esq.,  John  Ebbets  and  thyself  took  an  inlerest  in  the  plaa^* 
tation.  Aftpr  the  first  cuttings  the  plantatioo,  dilapidated  and  Wasted 
•wi^  for  want  of  protection.  The  coffee  trees  were  lelt  to  grow  mkh4 
out  care  or  attention,  SmaH  parcels  were  picked  by  the  natives,  4i 
p<^nd  or  two  a^  a  tioie.  Whetlyer  the  same  trees  ere  eliU  grawkig  I 
do  pot  know.  Alexander  Adama  planted  aoose  sUpe  in  K«likt  vaUigc 
tbat  pfodiM^4  e^K^elleot  c^e»    Also  at,  Niu  a  valley  baQrond  Dic^ 
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mOQif  llilt.  Ret.  Joseph  Goodrich  introduced  coffee  plants  at  Htio, 
which  grew  lai^uriantly.  Therto  were  twp  kinds,  the  large  white  and 
the  dark  berry — similar  to  that  now  cultivated  at'Hifo.  Some  plants 
were  introduced  on  the  we«it  side  of  Hawaii,  which  grew  and  pro^c* 
ed  largely,  demonstrating  most  clearly  that  it  was  well  adapted  to  that 
part  ofthe  island.  The  plantations  of  Mr.  Charles  Titcomh,  ivnd  Mr. 
Oodfrej  Rhodes,  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  give  complete  evidence  that 
cofieeof  superior  quality  grows  on  that  Islands  yielding  large  crops. 
Cattle. — ^The  first  cattle  were  landed  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  from 
California.  He  landed  first  a  bull  and  cow,  they  were  too  weak  to 
to  stand  up  ;  he  hired  a  canoe  to  take  them  on  shore  where  they 
could  get  grass.  The  bull  .died  in  a  few  days  ;  the  remaining  cattle, 
hesUiiy  but  thin,  were  landed  at  Kealiikeakua.  The  loss  of  the  bull 
was  a  misfortune  which  prevented  any  increase.  He  had  but  one  hope. 
Two  ofthe  young  cows  proved  to  be  with  calf,  and  if  one  should  bring 
forth  a  male,  the  increase  snight  safely  be  effected.  Fortunately  his 
hopes  were  realized.  At  the  request  of  Vancouver,  Komeh^meha 
tabooed  the  killing  of  cattle  for  ten  years — except  the  males  ahould 
become  too  numerous.  Then  the  King  might  Jcili  for  tiis  own,  thji; 
Queen's  and  Chiefs'  eating. 

The  women  were  not  allowed  to  eat  of  tke  aame  annmal  at  th« 
King  and  chief-^they  were  to  have  u  separat^'anknal.  Fbw  cattle 
were  killed  until  aHer  1830;  they  were  killed  mostly  for  their  kidea  ; 
they  were  greatly  thinned  off,  and  being  so  much  harrassed,  retreated 
farther  up  the  mountains. 

Sheep  were  also  introduced  by  Vancouver  at  the  same  time.  Ht 
landed  one  ram,  two  ewes  and  one  ewe  lamb  at  Kauaelae,  presented 
to  Kahaumoku,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  care,  of  the  goat  and  her 
increase  that  had  been  given  to  him  the  year  before.  Also  one  ram 
and  two  ewes  were  landed  at  Kealekeakua  with  the  cows.  The  dogs 
killed  the  ewes  a  few  days  after  they  were  lauded,  for  which  remorse* 
leas  murder,  the  dog  was  promptly  killed. 

Goats— Vancouver  led  goats  on  his  first  visit,  but  does  not  say  it 
was  their  first  introduction. 

HoRSBS. — I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  name  of  him  who  intro- 
duced  the  first.  It  appears  two  were  brought  and  presented  to  Kama* 
Jumeba;  the  natives  say  Mr.  Manine  was  in  the  vessel.  Several  were 
brought  before  1823.  From  IS24  to  1838  many  cargoes  were  brought 
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from  California.  The  horses  horn  and  reared  on  the.Islands^ne  su- 
perior in  all  respects  to  those  imported  from  Califomia,*-^better  limbs, 
better  spirits,  and  tougher  animals.  But  slight  attention  has  bedh 
given  to  procure  good  studs,  an  object  tbat  claiips  the  attention  of  all 
who  a^e  fond  of  spirited  horses. 

Swine. — Tradition  reports  (hat  too  bogs,  tvi^odogs  and  two  fowls, 
were  landed  from  a  ves3ely  the  officers  wore  uniforms,  cocked  hata 
and  swords. 

Poultry. — ^Turkeys  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  if  introduced  no  pains  were  taken  to  induce  care  or  attention 
in  rearing.  Vessels  from  China  have  frequently  brought  and  landed 
geese,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  stock  the  Islands. 

SfiBns. — Garden  seeds  were  introduced  before  Vancouver  by  trad** 
ing  vessels.  In  1811,  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  I  was  a  foremast 
band,  took  beets,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  Onions  used  to  be  raised  of 
large  size  and  good  flavor  at  Eohala,  Hawaii,  and  at  the  Island  at 
Niihau.  Green  peas  have  been  raised  in  Nuuanu  valley  by  Wro. 
Hinckley,  at  Ealihi,  by  Alexander  Adams.  They  came  up  well,  but 
in  a  day  or  two,  the  worms  entirely  destroyed  them. 

S<iUASHEs,  melons,  &c,  grow  to  great  perfection,  although  not  a  great 
variety.  Grapes  flourish  exeeedingly  well,  and  would  be  of  excellent 
flavor  if  left  on  the  vine  until  they  could  perfectly  ripen.  I  dare  saj 
you  all  know  by  experience  tbat  you  find  many,  very  many  "sotcr 

Fruit  Trees.— Orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  shaddock,  &c,  grow 
flnely.  The  orange  is  of  two  sorts,  sour  and  sweet.*  The  best  grows 
on  Hawaii,-^probably  from  the  stock  introduced  by  Vancouver.  On 
Kauai,  at  Hanalei,  there  are  some  most  excellent  sweet.  The  Guava 
grows  profusely  on  all  the  Islands.  Apple  trees  grow  very  well,  but 
do  not  bear  any  apples  ;  no  doubt  they  would  produce  good  fruit  on 
the  Hawaiian  mountains.  Let  some  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  try  the  experiment.  Good  apples  would  paiy.  Peach  trees 
grow  well.     The  fruit  is.  small,  but  of  fair  flavor. 

Implements  for  farming  were  not  in  use  till  about  1825-Q.    The  ns-^ 
tives  dug  the  land  with  an  instrument  of  oval  form,  about  eight  inches 
long  beside  the  socket,  or  sometimes  a  broad  chisel.     This  instrument 
is  called  an  oo.     Carts  were   introduced  about  the  same  time,  Jersey 
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wagons  about  1826-7.  Household  utensils  were  but  very  little  used 
till  recently.  Vancouver  presented  King  Kamehameha  with  a  few  ar* 
ticlea  of  kitchen  and  table  utensils.  Capt.  Benjamin  Worth  of  the  ship 
Cathmrine,  of  Boston,  in  1801  gave  Kaahumanu  some  white  plates;  be 
was  ever  known  by  the  name  of  pa-k^okeo  (white  plate.) 

Oxen. — Ihese  noble  animals  were  used  by  t^e  missionaries,  about 
1825-6.  Many  excellent  teams  are  now  in  daily  use  in  this  city^ 
Several  plantations  kept  from  ten  to  iifieen  yoke  of  good  working  oxen* 
Good  yokes  and  good  teamsters  are  much  wanted  to  complete  well 
trained  and  experienced  teams. 

Indigo. — Seed  was  brought  here  first  in  the  summer  of  1829  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Sevier.  It  wJs  planted  on  land  at  Waikiki,  belonging  to  ^apt. 
Wm.  Sumner,  and  grew  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Sevier.  Hf 
also  planted  some  seed  at  Pearl  River  which  grew  luxuriantly.  He 
manufactured  some  parcels  from  the  growth  at  Waikiki,  which  he 
thought  excellent— showing  that  Indigo  mig^t  be  cultivated  witu 
much  success. 

Potatoes. — The  sweet  potatQ  has  beep  cultivated  so  long  that  its 
origin  cannot  be  traced  here,  at  least  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  been 
made.  The  Irish  potato  was  but  little  cultivated  until  since  1830. 
The  large  red  potato  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Capt.  Joseph 
Maughan.  He  gave  some  to  Gov.  Boki,  who  gave  a  part  to  Gov. 
Hoapili,  of  Maui,  where  they  flourished,  and  have  boen  raised  in  great 
abundance.  They  yield  better  on  that  Island  than  on  either  o(  ^he 
other  Islands. 

The  Mulberry  tree  was  introduciM]  a  few  years  since  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  silk  worm.  Thi9  trees  grew  finely,  but  the  silk  worms 
did  not  thrive. 


BENEFITS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  Heihiy  M.   Whitney,  Esd. 

Agriculture  is  the  soul  of  a  nation — the  vital,  living  part,  which 
gives  life  and  vigor  to  every  branch  of  industry.  A  manufacturbg  or 
a  sea-faring  people,  may,  as  a  natiop,  be  wealthy  ;  but  if  deprived. 
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by  nature  or  otherwise  of  agricultural  resources,  such  a  nailtoii  nratft 
be  depeodeht  upon  others  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  must  b^ 
exposed  to  the  constant  fluctuations  of  commerce,  and  to  the  disadran- 
tirgps   which  a  dependence  on  foreign  productions   always,  creates.  * 
Wealthy  in  one  respecf,  it  is  poor  and  deperideni  in  another. 

It  does  not  need  a  dense  population  or  crowded  cities,  to  constilQte 
a  weahhy  people;  but  a  people,  which,  &fter  producing  enough  to  sup- 
ply its  home  consumption,  hus  still  a  surplus  for  export,  is  wealthy  just 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  export. 

The  object  of  the  present  effort  is  a  noble  one, — it  is  do  less  than 
an  eflbrt  to  increase  the  spirit  that  creates  such  Jtvealth,— to  give  im- 
pulse to  every  measure  tending  to  develop  the  sources  of  such  wealth, 
and  to  unite  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  agricultural  p^o8- 
peiity  of  these  Islands.  Time  is  gradually,  but  sensibly  working  great 
lind  important  changes  here.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  fo  eigner, 
Who  landed  on  these  isfends,  found  it  impossible  to*obtnin  the  land  he 
desired,  so  close  was  the  policy  of  the  rulers,  except  a^  he  might 
chance  to  become  the  recipient  of  royal  favor  ;  and  every  thing  about 
him  tended  to  impress  on  him  ttiatt  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
But  now,  the  foreigner  buys  his  land  ;  and  in  that  land  and  in  its  im^ 
proTemeut  he  ieels  an  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
Ishindft. 

We  look  <»ver  the  plains,  htll^tdes  and  valleys,  and  ask  by  Whottt 
are  tlie^e  plaimi  and  tallies  to  be  cuhivated,  what  are  they  best  d^apt« 
ed  to  yield,  and  what  are  the  probable  capacities  of  these  Islands. 
These  are  qnesriotis  that  may  nM  be  hastily  answered,  fbr  they  need 
•aamination  and  study  fVom  us  as  individuals  and  as  n  society. 

Every  one  must  own  that  it  is  not  the  hand  of  native  industry  tkttt 
is  to  change  these  wastes  into  vineyards.  That  may  continue  still,  as 
for  ages  past  it  has  done,  to  till  the  luxuriant  vales,  where  nature 
promises  and  grants  her  hundred  fold  to  the  most  indifferent  laborers. 
But  the  principle  ever  acted  on,  and  the  only  one  that  governs  the  na* 
tive  producer,  is  that  the  supply  must  not  exceed  the  actual  wants  for 
eonsumption  ;  and  to  this  limit  has  always  been  confined  the  natira  . 
agriculture,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  will  always  be  confined. 

If  native  industry  is  never  to  till  these  plains,  and  necessity  demands 
that  they  b^  tilled,  they  must  be  yielded  to  the  foreigner.  It  is  his  in* 
dastry  that  will  changa  the  fkce  of  the  land,   and  turn  "  the  barren 
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wildemeM  into  a  fraitful  garden."  If  the  dwelling  and  the  mansion 
of  the  haolt/*  are  in  fiitare  seeb  on  every  riatng  mound,  it  will  not  be 
the  hand  of  tyranny  or  invasion  that^places  them  there,  but  industry 
alon^. 

But  what'are  these   htnds  best  adapted  to  yield  ?     On  this  suWjeot 

we  need  Ike  disseminatioA  of  light-^we  need  ract»-^such  facts  aethe 

SiZfierieaee  ^  the   farmer  alone  affords.     The  adventurer  fron^ other 

countries  arrives  oo  our  shore,  seeking  a  spot  where  he  may  enjoy  the 

home  and  happiness  he  has  so  oAen  pictured  to  his  fancy.     He  selects 

and  purchases  his  land,  he  has  the  means  of  liberally  improving  it,  but 

he  is  ignorant  what  will   best  remunerate  his  labors.     He  sees  that  in 

certain  localities  the  sugar  cane  flourishes,  in  other  places  he  finds  the 

oofiee  plant  a  favorite,  and  in  others  still  he  finds  that  vegetables  best 

repay  the  labor  expended.     He  is  told  that  perhaps  this,  perhaps  that 

produet  will  be  found  best  by  him.     Ignorant  of  the  experienee  of  thoss 

who  bafe  had  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  soil  fbr  certain  products,  pr 

cf  their  modes  of  cuhivalion,  or  of  the  success  or  (kilures  that  have  at» 

tended  their  labors,  he  commences  his  expenments.     His  labors  per« 

cbaace  meet  with  success  ;  perchance  they  prove  a  faiture,  dimishing 

his  capital,  and  disheartening  him  in  the  very  outset  of  his  enterprise. 

Here  we  may  see  the  benefits  which  such  an  association  as  ihi^ 
must  netessarily  produce,  viz : — the  collecting  anddissiminating  useful 
knowledge,  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  have  already  met 
with  forttines  or  misfortunes.  ''Knowledge  is  power."  It  is  such 
power  as  the  husbandman  needs,  to  procure  from  the  smallest  capital 
and  the  l^st  labor,  the  greatest  results.  Let  the  coflbe  planters  of 
Hiio  and  Hanalei,  the  grain  and  sugar  cane  planters  of  Maui  and 
Kbioa,  the  potato  growers  of  Kula,  and  the  numerous  farmers  scatter- 
ed over  the  Mands,  publish  the  modes  of  cultivation  they  have  found 
most  sucespful,  and  also  thos^they  have  found  entirely  useless,  and  thd 
cause  of  agriculture  would  be  prospered,and  with  it  the  nation's  pros- 
perity must  be  promoted. 

Another  interesting  question  is,  what  are  the  probable  resources  of 
^ese  islands  ?    Their  area  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  6000 
to  7000  s<|^uare  miles,  but,  until  accurate  surveys  are  mtde,^it  will  be 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  extent  of  our  territory. 

•  Hfeole,  fbrfeJgnar. 
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I  wiU  assume,  however,  as  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  that  the  su- 
perficial area  is  7000  sqaare  miles,  or  4,480,000  square  acres.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area, 'we  all  know,  consists  of  mountanous  tracts, 
wholly  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  valuable  as 
wood  land.  Of  the  whole  surface,  probably  one  tenth,  or  448,M0 
aores,  will  be  found  tillable  and  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Now,  what  is  this  land  capable  of  producing  i  If  we  estimate  that 
one  half  of  it>  viz,  224,000  acres,  yields  annual  crops  to  its  cultiva- 
tors,  while  the  other  half  remains  fallow  or  uncultivated,  and  take  the 
produce  of  the  sugar  cane  as  an  average  of  the  entire  crops  ef  the 
kingdom,  we  may  perhaps  approximate  the- truth,  in  obtaining  a  resith 
which  may  one  day  be  found  correct.  One  Ion  of  sugar  is  considered 
an  average  yiek)  per  acre,  but  skillful  planters  are  found  who  obtain 
two  teas  per  acre.  The  value  of  sugar  we  will  place  at  6  cts.  per  lb 
•s  a  fair  remunerating  price,  though  at  present  it  is  muc^  higher.  The 
yield  p^r  acre  would  ^hen  be  $120,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  pro* 
doce  of  the  soil  of  these  islands  wkiuld  be  about  $27,000,000.  Of  this 
aamial  product  one  fourth  would  be  needed  for  home  consumption, 
kATiof  $20,250,000  as  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  agrionl- 
ture  alone.  Of  the  remaining  4,092,000  acres,'  probably  1,000,000 
acres  are  suitable  for  pasturage  and  grazing,  and  would  sustain  at 
least  1,000,000  head  of  cattle,  one  fourth  of  which  might  be  annually 
withdrawn,  and  considered  as  the  annual  produce  of  the  pasture  land. 
These  valued  at  $10  per  head,  would  produce  $2,500,000  of  which 
one  fourth  should  be  deducted  for  home  consumption^  leaving  $1,^75,- 
000,  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  produce  for  export  from  the  pasture 
lands  in  the  shape  of  hides,  tallow,  salt  beef,  &c.  But  besides  this, 
the  productions  of  the  dairy,  butter  and  cheese,  would  be  very  con- 
siderable, and  would  find  ready  and  constant  markets.  The  dairy 
might  be  made  to  yield  for  export  at  leant  $1,000,000. 

We  have  then,  the  following  summary  of  what  these  islands  'are  ca- 
pfible  of  producing  annually,  for  export,  beyond  a  supply  for  home 
consumption. 

From  the  produce  of  the  soil,  $20,250,000 

From  hides,  tallow  and  beef,  1,875,000 

From  butter  and  cheese,  1,000,000 


• 


$23,135,000 
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But  Ihe  produce  or the^e  Lilands,  U  not  to  be  efttmatcd  wholly  ftrm 
the  few  stapleti  whirh  are  ntiw  cultivated.  Their  cUumte  and  p**t\  ary 
peruliar,  pn*seiitingti  variety  whiph  •«  seldom  luet  with,  niid  I  tru8t  we 
may  see  the  day  wheii  we  ahall  find  the  fruils  of  tlin  teiiipemte  zone 
growing  on  our  uplanda  in  richest  abundiince,  while  in  the  loulunda 
are  cultivated  the  productions  of  every  tropical  land. 

There  are  tome  of  our  fruits  which  might  be  made  sources  of  profit , 
and  which  need  improvement  and  care.  The  tamarind  grows  with 
luxuriance  in  moist  sf»ils,  and  produces  very  abundant  crops.  Rut 
much  caro  is  needed  in  its  cultivatiop,  especially  in  pruning.  The 
Tine  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  .  The  yif*ld  of  the  grape  here  is 
certaiuly  afttoniKhing.  Clusters  are  frequently  found  nn  well  pruned 
vineSy  measuring  from  OReen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  wiih  fruit 
nearly  an  inch  in  dinmHor.  May  not  the  day  arrive  when  these 
inlaniU shall  be  as  fumed  for  their  raisins  and  their  wines  as  Madeira  ? 

Nuthing  ^rowH  with  more  luxuriance  or  with  less  care,  than  the  fig. 

Yet  nothiog  has  received  so   little  cultivation  as  an  articl<^  of  com* 

merce,  as  the  fig.     And  what  is  there  to  prevent  Hawaii  from  becoin* 

lag  B9  celebrated  for  the  fig  as  Smyrna. 

Thus  we  K^e,  gentlemen,  that  the  field  for  improvement  in  agricul^ 
tore  is  a  wide  one,  hut  in  the  very  outset  we  meet  with  drawbacks  thai 
niu<t  make  the  progress  of  agriculture  slow  and  perhaps  tedious.  You 
all  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  thette  is  the  question  of  labor^ 
which  IS  now  become  a  questimi  of  vital  importance  to  the  HawiHian 
producer,  and  to  ihi^  noble  cause  of  agricuhure.  Is  the  native  popu* 
laticin  of  these  islands  capable  of  furnishing  the  labor  needed  for  the 
production  of  an  annual  export  of|^2!),000,000  ?  On  this  subject,  opin- 
ion is  divided.  Some' who  have  already  tested  the  native  laborer,  as- 
sert that  it  will  never  do  to  depend  on  him,  and  have  found  it  almost 
inposstlile  to  obtain  the  performance  of  the  needed  labor.  I  well  net 
attempt  In  discuss  this  important  subject,  leaving  it  to  those  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  the  question.  But  before  t 
•ball  coincide  in  the  assertion  that  native  labor  cannot  be  depejided 
OD,  I  shall  vish  to  see  the  inducements  to  make  that  labor  useful 
^horoa^hly  tested.  We  all  know  that  the  nature  of  the  character  of 
the  Hawaiian  is  pliable.  It  is  easily  diverted,  and«  with  pnxpep  io^ 
4iieeioents»  it  is  easily  directed.    Has  every  means  been  tested  to  in* 
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planter  or  farmer  interested  in  making  the  home  of  the  native  labofret 
•aeh  as  would  tend  to  euhlvate  a  contented  spirit  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
the  measure  would  operate,  hut  I  respectfully  suggest  it  to  those  plan* 
ters  who  have  the  means  at  hand,  whether  the  erection  of  suitable 
cheap  houses  on  their  plantations,  the  providing  these  hou^  with  what 
would  render  them  attractive  to  the  laborer,  with  a  constant  endeavor 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  laborer,  would  not  tend  in  some  degree, 
to  render  such  labor  more  useful.  A  constant  eye  to  the  welfare  of 
the  laborer  is  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  husbandman,  and 
that  man  who  is  keenest  in  observing  and  studying  the  nature  and 
wants  of  his  laborers,  and  in  forestalling  their  wants,  will  always  find 
his  interests  most  promoted. 

(Sentlemen,  if  a  benign  Providence  has  bestowed  a  rich  reward  on 
your  labors,  during  the  past  year,  that  blesning  has  been  given  for 
wise  and  good  purposes.  It  is  given,  not  to  lie  idle,  but  for  the  de* 
▼elopment  of  the  resoqrces  of  these  inlands,  and  for  the  benefit  of  this 
people.  It  may  be  that  for  years  to  come  the  same  Providence  may  be* 
•tow  the  same  reward  to  labor.  Let  us  study  ways  and  ineaniin(»t  only 
to  benefit  this  interesting  people,  with  whom  we  are  bfecoming  identic 
fied,  but  to  bring  into  actioh  the  full  resources  of  this  favored  group. 
Let  each  member  of  this  association  endeavor  to  enlarge  his  expe- 
rience for  his  own  and  others'  benefit,  and  to  disseminate  whatever 
knowledge  may  be  useful  or  instructive  to  others  ;  and  the  day  mnj 
eome  when  these  Islands  shall  become  a  storehouse  for  the  mer«ha»*^ 
4iae,  and  a  treasury  for  the  riehea,  of  lM>th  shores  of  the  Pacific. 


THE  VALUE  OP  SCIENCE,  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Bt  Wm.  H,  Pease. 

I  oflTer  a  few  remarks  to  the  Society,  not  preiiuming  they  will  afford 
any  novel  or  original  ideas.  They  are  oflered,  rather,  as  my  mite  of 
eontribtition  towards  the  advancement  of  h  cause,  in  which  all  resi-** 
dents  of  these  Islands  are  deeply  interested,  and  to  which  each  one 
Has  h  tft  his  power  to  contribute  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent.  Thm 
9M%  wMs  %nd  open  to  the  tabor  of  all  etasses  ;  tfhe  encouragemeaa 
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•officient  ta  tbe  devt lopment  q(  our  agricoltural  Mtaiircts  to  llit|r 
fullest  eileot.  1  need  sctrceljr  refer  to  the  sudden  revolutioo  that  hfs 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the  cofwt,  as  affecting  t^eae 
Islands.  The  march  of  Empire  westward,  to  which  gentlemen  hai» 
referred,  appears  to  have  arrived  at  that  heretofore  indefinite  locality, 
and,  io  company  with  civilization,  has  well  nigh  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  globe,  and  reached  the  goal  from  which  it  set  out. 

We  have  now,  fer  neighbors,  on  the  one  hand,  our  Celestial  frienfjs, 
whose  science  and  art  date  far  back  of  our  humble  calculations,  whi^ 
on  the  other,  the  universal  Yankee  has  made  his  appearance,  with  bis 
new  Tangled  notions,  turning  the  world  upside  dow^,  not  knowing  yst 
what  he  will  do  with  it.  In  his  search  for  the  almighty  dollar,  everf 
Book  and  corner  of  our  wide  ocean  will  be  ransaeked,  and  if  possible 
made  available.  Were  we  to  calculate  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  tli^ 
changes  about  to  take  place  around  us,  from  the  agents  and  meaBp 
now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  effecting  the  settlemeat  of  tke 
Western  Coast  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  those  in  pet- 
session  of  their  ancestors  when  they  landed  upon  its  eastern  shore*, 
and  the  progress  they  have  made  since,  the  most  moderate  prediQtkKls 
would  appear  wild  and  visionary. 

I  would  merely  instance  one  of  those  agents  in  comparing  the  May 
Flower  and  her  little  band,  to  the  fleet  of  magnificent  steamers  now 
earf7ing  thousands  of  their  desceridents  to  the  £1  Dorado.  From  this 
agent,  steam,  may  be  expected  the  most  important  results,  as  affec(« 
ing  our  Islands,  by  the  opening  of  communication  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  completing  the  last  link  in  the  great  chain^of 
steam  navigation  which  will  then  encircle  tho  world.  Here  on  the 
blands  we  find  every  reason  for  encouragement.  The  four  great 
stsples  of  tropical  growth,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee  and  tobacco,  can  be 
produced,  the  crops  bemg  liable  to  less  casualties  than  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  As  regards  fruits  and  spices,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  wi  can  accommodate  all  the  tropical  varieties  with  ths 
temperature,  moisture,  soil,  &c.,  suited  to  them.  Although  the  intro- 
duction of  some  varieties  may  be  attended  at  first  with  some  difiicult,- 
tiesy  and  perhaps  failures,  still  by  perseverance  it  may  be  accomplisbr 
ed.  The  conditions  of  their  growth  in  the  countries  whence  they  .ar» 
introduced,  slu>uld,  of  course,  be  known  and  complied  with  as  fariy 
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pottible.  The  enquiry  might  with  propriety  ht  made  what  Ttrteties 
will  not  nucrced,  rather  than  what  iiill.  Tn  thoae  who  have  reiddecl 
in  tropical  Afnrrirn,  the  neglect  of  their  culture  muKt  be  mo^l  ^urpris* 
|ng.  It  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  ezctnsi\*e  use  of  kal(»,  a*  vpge* 
table  food  by  the  nntirra/  AI«o  the  length  of  time  nece^pary  to  ma- 
ture many  varieties,  haa  been  an  olij^ction  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 
But  their  great  im|>ortance  in  an  eronrmical  point  of  view  cannot  be 
denied.  •  Stock  by  their  meant,  could  be  furnished  at  a  price,  wbicb 
would  aecure  the  supply  to  the  whnling  as  well  as  the  merchant  fleet, 
bereaflerto  be  expected.  The  introduction  of  new  varieties,  together 
with  the  improvement  of.  such  as  we  have,  is,  in  my  humble  opin* 
ioQ,  the  greatest  benefit  we  can  expect  from  the  operntions  of 
such  a  society  as  has  been  formed,  aflVcting,  as  it  would,  the  intere^-tft 
•f  the  greatest  number  of  natives  as  well  as  whites.  It  can  be  acconv- 
litii^hed  also  more  readily  and  successfully  than  by  private  individnalff. 
A  large  Selection,  and  more  full  and  accurate  infoi  mat  ion  respecting 
their  growth  and  culture  can  be  obtained  from  correrpondencr  wirh 
kindred  societies,  and  persons  interested,  particularly  in  the  gromth  of 
•uch  as  are  wanting  liere.  In  this  work  the  labors  of  each  individual 
member  can  bo  enlisted,  by  furnishing  information  to  those  officers  uf 
Cbe  secicty  who  have  the  matter  iu  charge. 

Bot  <iur  Paradise  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  curse  we  are 
tanglit  all  lands  lie  under.  Tho  many  lich  advantages  within  our 
reach,  are  connected  with  difficulties  and  discouiagements,  and  m(>re 
*will  arise  a*  cultivation  extends.  To  avoid  and  overcome  them  expe* 
rience  and  skill  must  be  made  use  of.  To  apply  and  direct  their  use, 
is  one  object  of  an  agricultural  society.  The  amount  of  uncultivated 
land  suited  to- the  growth  of  sugar  and  cofibe  withtiut  expense,  beyond 
that  of  simple  cultivation  is  very  limited.  By  what  means  to  render 
other  large  tracts  u*liich  are  now  given  up  to  pasturage  available,  in 
the  most  economical  and  effectual  manner,  by  preparation  of  the  soil, 
irrigation,  protection  of  the  crops  from  the  wind,  Sic,  is  of  the  highest 
hnportance  to  our  land  proprietors,  enhancing  as  it  would,  the  value 
of  land;}  of  nil  grades.  Tlie  soil  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
will  also  before  many,  years,  require  to  be  renovated.  How 
is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  To  ascet tain  the  deficiencies  of  the 
moil— wbat  need  to  be  supplied  should  b0  the  first  step  taken. 
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W'cry  (ew  analyses  would  be  required  by  reanoti  of  thfe  common  tti' 
fin, -and  cofiffequent  similarity  of  the  soils  throughout  the  kingdom, 
Onlfii'se  |>orlion9  where  the  basaltic  or  vulcanic  r«»cks  nrt^  thoroit^hly 
decfimpotM^,  the  soil  nppears'  to  be  highly  argillaceous,  and  rontaiix- 
ing  iron,  in  the  shape  of  some  of  its  salts,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
mith  little  or  no  vegetable  matter  In  dry  situations,  the  surface  be- 
comes h«rd  and  baked,  and  the  evaporation  of  water  is  almost  inslan- 
tanenus.  Trees  and  shrubs  can  be  grown  by  irrigating  until  ihey 
reach  a^ppih  which  will  render  them  independent  of  the  surface  for  a 
supply  cf  water. 

The  best  preparation  for  sugar  cnne  on  such  lands,  or,  I  might  add, 
<m  aR,  wAhe  a|>plication  of  lime  of  wliicli  the  sea  beach  sands  is  mostly 
•composed,  being  mnde  up  of  comminuted  shells  and  corals.  It  will  en- 
rich the  soil  Insyoud  the  effect  of  its  great  fertilizing  qualities,  by  neu- 
traViziag  the  effect  of  the  iron,  and  rendering  the  s<  il  in«»re  open.  The 
-sail  which  W4»uld  be  introduced  alimg  with  it  is  considered  of  great 
walue  1o  these  sugar  growing  couuttie.<<,  where  it  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained aad  ajiplicd,  sugar  caiie  being  one  of  the  lew  plants  which  bene- 
fit by  its  appficutifui.  When  the  s^il  is  not  thoroughly  decomposed, 
toniing  it  up  and  allo%i'ing  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  ihe  at- 
mosphere would  hasten  its  decomposition,  and  in  a  shoit  time  afford 
support  to  some  hardy  variety  of  grass,  such  as  mnncarea. 

The  most  serious  di faculty  to  overcame,  however,  is  the  want  of  la* 
bor.  The  |[reat  demand,  and  consequent  high  price  of  supplies,  in 
•coanectioD  with  the  increased  amount  of  land  put  under  cultivation, 
has  no  doubt  bad  the  effect  to  bring  about  the  present  scarcity.  But 
(here  are  other  causes  to  which  in  part  it  must  be  attributed,  which 
sooner  or  later  would  have  produced  the  same  result.  The  laboring 
classes  of  all  warm  regions,  are  for  various  reasons,  averse  to  labor» 
beyond  a  sup|)ly  of  their  most  simple  wants,  consequently  nos tropical 
product  bos  ever  been  grown  successfully  to  any  extent,  by  free  la- 
bor. Knancipation  has  ruined,  in  an  agricultural  point,  the  English 
aad  Fmich  colonies.  I  might  add  also  the  Spanish  American,  for  the 
peonage  of  Mexico  secures  to  the  planter  all  the  advantages  of  slave 
labor  without  any  of  its  disadvantages.  In  Central  America,  which 
lias  been  spoken  of  as  a  rival  to  these  Islands  in  the  production  of  su- 
gar and  coft*.  the  price  of  labor  averages  about  two  reab  per  day» 
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and  JUtle  or  ao  security  to  th«  empJoyer.  On  the  otbtr  band  the  ralne 
of  axports  of  sugar  aUme  from  Cuba,  the  present  year»  will  exceed 
thirty  millions  of  dtillars,  and  the  crop  of  the  United  States  will,  it  is 
calculated,  reach  twelve  millioos,  and  Jbe  doubled  the  coming  y^t^^ 
more  than  1^  mills  being  in  course  of  erection. 

The  uon  increase,  and  consequent  rapid  decrease  of  oar  natiTe 
population,  is  another  cause  affecting  labor,  which  u  a  liery  seriou* 
one  in  connection  with  the  great  increase  in  deaaana,  which  will  coiv 
tinue  fur  some  years  to  come.  The  origin  of  this  difficulty  would  more 
properly  be  treated  by  our  medical  members.  Is  it  likely  to  be  u.r^ 
rested  ?  Suppose  it  were.  The  number  might  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  But  here  the  difficulty  arises  to  which  I  have  referred. 
How  is  it  to  be  made  available  ?  There  may  be  individual  cases,  in 
which  ihe  planter,  having  been  long  resident  and  confining  himself 
closely  to  the  superintendence  of  hid  own  estate,  may  rub  along, — not, 
however*  without  considerable  wear  and  tear  of  temper  and  patience, 
which  all  persons  unfortunately  do  not  possess  to  A  sufficient  degree. 
The  mass  of  natives  in  possession  of  the  kalo  patch  and  *kula  are  more 
independent  than  their  wealthy  neighbors.  They  provide  themselves 
and  families  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  Hawaiian  life,  fpoi  and  fish- 
Though  he  has  no  visible  means  of  support,  a  Hawaiian  has  alwajs 
one  tangible.  The  Fourierite  system  of  a  community  of  goods  and  in* 
terests  is  carried  out  more  fully  on  many  parts  of  our  Islands-,  than  the 
disciples  of  that  sect  would  probably  submit  themselves.  What  law, 
then,  or  system,  could  you  adopt  to  compel  him  to  work  without  abrid^* 
ing  his  freedom.  Create  wants  if  you  please,  they  would  be  supplied 
by  a  much  less^expendilure  of  labor  than  would  be  required  of  him  on 
a  plantation.  But  a  necessity  has  arisen  that  our  plains  be  cuhivated, 
for  which  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  white  man  are  necessary.  Should 
the  native  refuse  to  put  them  in  use  to  render  them  available  by  his 
labor,  other  hands  must  and  will  do  it. 

If  the  Hawaiian  will  not  be  innoculated  with  that  spirit  of  progress 
which  appears  to  be  the  law  of  action  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race, 
with  whom  they  now  come  in  contact  and  competition,  they  must  disap* 
pear.  Their  race  will  not  be  the  first,  nor  probably  the  last  to  share 
the  same  fate.     Not  all  the  efforts  of  our  mission  friends,  nor  the  ex- 

•<nli,«plMda.    ^JLvdrt  «rpMle  »«d»  by  Ju)tediBf  the  kakwl  Ws  r»ot  vtiik  ««t«r. 
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9ftwmm,  I  might.  Almost  say,  saerific«s,  of  our  planters,  will  «▼«!;  R« 
greater  inducements  can  be  o#^red  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the  tiatWee 
tkan  are  now  before  thetn.  Every  eonsideratioTi,  mttral,  patrtettc,  pe-* 
•aniary,  cotabiae  to  urge  them  ona  step  more  forward,  where  they 
aighl  fain  a  sure  fiiiindaiion,  a  permanent  positian  among  the  ctviHs** 
«d  nationa  of  the  world,  a  moaament  Co  the  Iriuiaph  of  modern  ahris- 
tiaailjF  and  ciriHaaCieo.  The  ineftcteney  of  native  labor  is  another 
etase  affeciing  the  priea.  The  coat  of  alave  laber  in  the  Umk^A 
Slates  areragea  aboat  37^  .cents  per  day»  produ.cing  beiweaa'  five  and 
•ii  thenaand  pounds  of  sugar  per  hand,  against  naiive  labor  at  2tt  or 
^ cents  per  day,  productog  from  two  to  three  thousand  po«uida«  It 
any  be  answered  that  she  asseuat.of  sugar  obtained  from  the  aaaM 
vai^  aad  «}iialily  of  cane  in  the  United  States,  is  much  greater  by 
reason  of  the  nee  of  mere  perfect  machinery,  and  improved  process  id 
■anafacturiDg.  Thta  is  couaterbalanoed  in  a  great  measure,  howev- 
er, on  the  part  of  our  planters,  by  the  privilege  they  enjoy  of  ch6ice  in 
^le  variety  of  cane  grown.  The  Tahiti  cane,  as  it  is  called,  which  I 
beJiere  is  the-  richest,  will  not  succeed  there.  Instead  of  this,  they 
are  obliged  to  select  the  most  hardy,  and  of  the  quickest  growth,  their 
crop  being  nilowed  but  nine  nsonlha*  The  insufficiency  of  native  labor, 
would  be  more  apparent,  ehould  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  be 
latrodtteed  in  connection  with  proper  implements.  Yet  with  all  the 
disadvaotagea  attending  native  labor,  its  sure  decfeasOk  its  high  oost^ 
its  inefficieocy»  &c,  a  remunerating  price  nay  be  obtained  so  long 
Sf  the  present  atate  of  affairs  exists  on  the  California  coaat,  aad  our 
planters  May  rest  consent.  The  favorable  position  of  these  Islands 
v3i  also  enable  them  to  command  a  price  abov^  the  average  of  other 
■arkets  lor  hiany  years  to  come.  The  object  to  be  attained  however, 
is  the  production  of  the  largest  crop  with  the  least  expenditure  of  timw 
sad  labor.  The  introduetten  of  foreign  labor  will  no  donbt  afford  se^ 
sarity  to  the  planter  in  so  far  as  quality  is  conoemed.  Whether  it 
vil  red  nee  the  cost  remains  to  be  proven  The  surest  means  of  e^ 
feetiog  thia  most  desirable  object  la,  in  my  humble  opinion,  by  adopt* 
iag  a  more  improved  mode  of  culture,  using  skill  in  oonneetion  with, 
laher  saving  implements;  and  calling  in  theeid  of  aoienoe.  They  ha^ve 
aat  yet  been  sailed  into  recgjisition  to  any  extent  by  Southavn  agrieol^ 
tonsts.  Cbisspttesa .  of  labor  has  been  their,  asab  ^dependence.  The 
planters  of  Louisiana,  who,  as  a  body,  are  aa  intelUgent,  if  net  mere 
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•othaA  any  oilier  in  Ibe  world,  are  but  just  waking  np  to  th6  in 
afie«  of  niicb  aidn.  Were  proof  required  a«  to  I  be  utility  ol  labor 
saving  iwpl«fiieDU,  I  would  refor  lu  ibe  Western  part«  of  the  Unileil* 
$tat«*«,  wbicb  have  bec«ime  tbe  granary  of  £un>pe,  with  labor  at  froaa 
ORe4o  (wo  dvliani  per  day,  competing  aoceeMAiliy  with  the  aerf  labor 
of  tbe  Danube  and  Ruaaia.  Inhere  ia  great  room  for  imprurenient  m 
our  caiie,  we  having  within  oor  reaeh  rnawy  advantage*  not  pnaaeaaed 
by  any  other  planters  in  the  world.  The  salubrity  of  tha  elttnajte  will 
admit  of  tbe  use  of  white  labor  thotighont  the  year.  Another  adran* 
tage  is  Ml  the  choice  of  labor,  whereby  any  mode  of  culture  thought 
proper  can  be  pracli^d,  which  in  denied  to  slave  countries,  it  beings 
impossible  to  connect  free  with  slave  lalNNr  to  any  extent.  The  isolat* 
«d  position  of  our  group,  too,  will,  also,  when  suliieieni  Isbor  haabeeft 
attained,  have  a  tendency  to  render  it  |iermanent  and  aerure. 
What  mode  of  culture  it  is  Ue»t  to  pnrsue,  niuat,  in  aome  n 
depend  on  the  situaliou  of  the  planter.  The  aubntitution  of 
mule  teams  in  place  of  such  as  are  now  io  use,  \»  highly  desirable,  and 
will  become  necessary  as  more  Iniid  is  broui^ht  under  cnkivaliao.  A 
giKid  breed  of  working  horses  should  be  obtained,  which  will  re«|uirtt 
grain  food.  Grass  fed  horses  can  no  more  be  expected  to  ilo  their 
work  than  a  man  made  up  of  poi  and  fish  can  be  expected  to  work 
alongside  of  a  pork  fed  Yankee.  With  proper  food,'  one  team  wooM 
accomplish  more,  I  should  calculate,  even  of  heavy  work,  such  an 
breaking  up,  lie.,  than  two  ox  teams  as  now  u<ied,  and  in  a  more  satin* 
factory  manner.  In  the  Southern  States  the  lowest  average  for  grow* 
ing  Indian  com,  is  250  bushels  for  one  man  a|id  horse,  at  the  rata  oT 
30  bushels  per  acre.  It  reaches,  liowever,  as  high  an  1000.  We  will 
reduce  the  lowest  amount  and  call  it  900.  The  amount  necessary  for 
a  working  horse  is  30  bushels  per  year,  calculating  that  for  a  part  of 
the  tim«*,  grass  feed  is  made  use  of  Tbe  cost,  therefore,  of  the  kbor 
of  one  man  and  horse,  for  tbe  length  of  time  necessary  to  grow  omm 
erop  of  com,  yields  support  for  a  team  of  four  horses  one  year.  Other 
grains  may  possibly  be  grown  here  to  better  advantage.  With  good 
teams  and  proper  implements,  the  services  of  the  natives  In  the  culti« 
vation  of  cane  could  be  dbpensed  with  until  lie  was  wanted  m  the  finid 
with  kia  boa.  The  skill  of  tha  white  man  properly  applied,  ean  in  oor 
dimata,  mcMns  — acassfoHy  coaiptlt  iMtk  ry4a»  oniaalruatad  labwr,  i 
in  nay  other  tropical  eaoairj. 
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TkmB  Mmn^s  potteM  adraiteget  whioli  wadtr  th^.ghiwtli  m4  |M^ 
docCioo  of  tropical  products  possible  and  profluble  hy  itneans  of  free 
labor,  and  ihsy  consequently  bold  out  indur^oipnts  lo  the  SKftettltur* 
ists  of  small  means  of  the  United  States  and  Northeni  Europe,  whidi 
ao  other  tropical  country  afibrds. 

By  the  aolion  of  the  society  just  Ibriiiedi  fha  ^xperienee  ef  o«t 
planters  will  be  combined,  snd  the  best  mode  of  eeonoRMsiog  labov 
will  be  proved.  I  hardly  need  say  a  word  in  faror  of  unity  among  tto 
flieinbers  of  our  society  as  insuring  success  in  its  operation.  All  who 
have  .at  heart  the  true  prosperity  of  the  Islands  mi}i*t  hall  its  form« 
atioo  as  opening  up  a  new  era  in  their  history ;  and  as  all  must  benefit 
directly  or  indirectly  from  its  operation,  so  all  should  be  willing  to 
co-fiperate  and  contribute  to  its  advancement.  Sectional  interests  and 
jealousies  should  be  lost  sight  of,  or  thrown  aside,  for  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  good  accomplished,  benefitting  one  interest,  muRt  operate 
favorably  on  all.  The  result  of  your  long  experience,  gained  by  losses 
and  hard  blows,  if  contributed,  may  enable  your  neighbors  to  increase 
tbeir  crops,  consequently  enlarge  the  market,  inviting  more  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  and  thus  enable  the  producer  to  obtain  the  full  mar* 
ket  value  for  this  crops  at  all  times.  The  most  favorable  auspices 
appear  to  attend  the  formation  of  our  society.  The  result  wilt  depend 
en  the  cordial  co-K>peration  and  union  of  the  members. 


THB  MANUFACTURE  OP  SUGAR. 
Bt  R.  W.  Wood,  M.  D. 

Hm  Tisttii  of  the  eaMisr  naTtgaters  ited  acoompeiiyiog  events  wbiob 
M  lo  the  introdnctien  into  the  iSaodwioh  Islands  ef  demestie  ann 
ttals,  End  pteots  of  fortign  origin,  and  also  of  systenatie  modes  ef 
agrlcttlture,  will  be  tnteresting,  as  well  ae  iiisiracti^e  mailers  of  reiw 
ord  io  the  transactions  of  this  association. 

We  were  all  so  devbt  surprised  to  find  ourselfet  so  much,  interested 

End  EniErfEined  by  Messrs.  WyHie^a  and  Rej^Epidf^  narrEtioii  of  io» 

fidEBta  oEEEected  irilb  tlM  intrEdeolieii  ^  EEiaiEis  wmi  piEato  l^om 
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iiir«l((ii  cmimriM,  hytht  ilrst  Enrope«n  vititnTs  and  Mttlert.  upcw  the 
islands,  the  reford  of  which  might  have  seemed  jiifial  to  their  cotem** 
porartes,  but  ^hich,  now  that  tbey  have  become  matters  of  history, 
•re  justly  estimated. 

He  who  plants  a  tree  valuable  for  its  wood  or  frui!,  or  iotroducee 
any  new  variety,  either  of  the  animal  or>vegetable  kingdom,  mny 
conier  m  more  valuable  legacy  upon  posterity  than  lie  who  boards  hi# 
thousands,  to  be  dissipated,  perhaps,  by  improvident  heirs. 

But  ibr  Vancouver,  this  society  might  this  day  have  been  occupying 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  the  piacticability  of  introducing  and  grow- 
ing the  orange,  which  has  now  become  almost  indiginoun,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  item  of  export.    And,  did  not  the  Sandwich  Islands 
present  so  wide  a  field  for  emulation,  we  might  almost  envy  the  fame 
ol  Vancouver,  and  even  that  of  the  more  humble  Spaniard  Mai  in, 
whose  meritorious  acts  although  involving  no  great  expense,  or  pi»r- 
sonal  sacrifice,  have  deservedly  identified  their  names  with  Sandwich 
Island  history.     But,  if  much  may  still  be  done  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing new  and  useful  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  the  islands,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  by  the  discovery 
of  improved  methods  of  culture  and  manufacture  of  existing  products. 
The  attainment  of  this  object  would  be  facilitated  by  instituting  a  sur- 
vey of  the  different  fields  of  individual  enterpiis^e,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  has  been  attempted  and  failed, — what  has  been  accomplif^h- 
ed  by  single  handed  exertions,  and  especially  what  may  be  expected 
from  associated  action.     There,  are  uithiii  the  experience  f*f  every 
practical  man,  facts  apparently, it  mny  be,  unimportant,  but  which  may 
have,  neverthclos{«,  if  noted,  an  nn|>ortant  bearing  uptm  the  iiiterei«ts 
of  society,  bntli  iinmediHtf^ly  and  remotely.     These  remarks  may  sug- 
gest to  those  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  more  important  staples  of 
the  islands,  the  utility  of  journalizing  their  experience.     The  value 
of  such  j<iuraals  was  suggesled  tm  my  own  mind  by  the  re<|ueitt  ifain  I 
would  prepare  to  be  laid  before  this  meeting,  a  historical  account  of 
the  introduction,  and  progressive  cuhu re  and  manufacture  of  sugar  Im 
these  islaads*    For  wuat  <d  time  and  of  the  necessary  data,  I  have 
failed  so  to  do. 

1  will,  however^  make  a  brief  statement  of  stieh  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  as  happen  to  bo  witbia  my  reeollection,  ia  relaljofi.  fo  m, 
single  plantatioa,  -with  the  hope  that  these  laay  aetve  as  hiQis4a.oibft«« 
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te  #i4lectkif  ftcMitf^iiial  ataiMticf,  in  oiMl^rthai  tiMy  mayt  hereafter  be 
embodied  in  a  suitable  form,  to  be  placed  in  tbe  archiree  of  tiie  sooi- 
aly*  The  preservation  of  statistical  inatter  of  this  kind,  may,  casa* 
ally  vioved,  a|^iear  unimportant.  Yet,  by  rendering  available  to  ea^ 
planter,  the  experience  of  his  predecessors  as  well  as  cotemporaries, 
noch  time  is  saved  which  is  otherwi^fie  lost  in  the  repelition  of  frAitlesi 
experiments.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  plantation  above  refer- 
red to,  there  bavo  been  several  superintendents,  each  of  wbom>  no* 
f  lectiag  tlie  experience  of  his  predecessors,  has  persued  a  routine 
of  uonece^ary  experiments,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense  to  tbe 
pfoprietors. 

It  is  knttwato  most  of  tlie  older  residents,  tliat  about  tbe  year  lS3$t 
a  mercantile  house  in  Honolulu  obtainedi  with  no  little  difficulty,  ^a 
grant  of  land,  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  fur  tbe  purpose  of  establishing 
a  sugar  pUntiiiitm.  Previous  to  this  period  some  attempts  had  been 
madcto  introduce  this  branch  of  induj«try,  but  that  which  bus  been  al- 
ready  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  the  only  one  deserving  of  notice, 
sad  that  not  promising  to  be  productive,  was  soon  abandoned.  That 
on  Kauai  waif  the  first  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  of  this  kind,  pn 
the  Sandwich  Inlands.  For  a  period  of  six  years  subsequent  to  its 
coromenceinent,  its  failure  continued  to  be  confidently  predicted  by  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  foreign  community. 

On  this  plantation  the  ground  was  first  broken  by  a  plough  drawn  by 
natives.  There  were  no  working  cattle  at  that  time  upon  the  Island. 
Wild,  qf  indigenous  canes,  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Koloa,  after 
three  oy  four  months  persevering  resistance  of  the  Hapu  imposed  up* 
on  them  by  the  Chiefs  of  Kauai,  were  collected,  and  a  nursery  com* 
menced.  From  the  first  crop  of  cane  obtained,  the  proprietors  sue* 
ceeded  in  producing  molasses  or  syrup  only.  The  following  season 
they  succeeded  in  producing  sugar,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  the 
sugars  produced  from  that  estate  previously  to  the  year  1842|  would 
ROW  be  considered  scarcely  merchantable. 

Previous  to  tbe  year  1840,  two  mill  sites  were  abandoned,  and  tbe 
entire  works,  including  buildings,  machinery  and  furnaces  sacrificed, 
A  third  mill  was  erected  in  1841,  which,  with  improved  i^orke, 
enabled  tbe  proprietors  to  increase  coiuidermbly  the  products  of  their 

•Xapa,  taboo— problblUoD  o^mt. 
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m  TIUHiAfin^NS   0W  IBB- 

#ftM»»  With  li«tre?«r  b«l  vwty  hHh^  if  a^yi  Mipiwriimiil  i»  tli«  ^fMliljr 
#f  th«  sugars  maatiiiieliired. 

About  this  time  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Provost,  who  had  had  consiil* 
arable  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  m  the  IsYe  of  Bourbon, 
was  engaged  upon  the  estate  for  the  period  6f  one  year.    In  conse* 
quence  of  the  improyement  introduced  hy  him  in  the  tempering,  clari* 
Qring,  boifing  and  granulating  of  sugars,  their  quality  was  greatly 
improTed,  and  their  value  increased.    Previous  to'the  year  1813,  h 
tlm  absence  of  purchasers ,  and  fbr  the  want  of  nearer  markets,  the  pror 
prietors  were  tinder  the  qeeessity  of  shipping,  on  ih^ir  owfi  aceottnt , 
tbeir  sugars,  to  Valparaiso,  Sydney,  and  the  United  States,  and  they 
sustained  by  these  operations,  a  loss  of  some  thirty  thouftand  dollars. 
Since  the  year  1848,  very  tittle,  if  any,  advance   has  been  made  in 
the   improved    quality   of  sugars,  although  the  aggregate  quanti^ 
produced  up6n  the  Islands,  has  been  yearly  increasing.   Although  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  its  manufactme  is  a  greal  improvement 
upon  the  rude  and  unskillful  attempts  of  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  yet,  owing  to  the  i%ant  of  better  constructed  works,  and  of 
mora  skill  and  experience  in  constructing  them,  the  business  is  still 
prosecuted  under  comparatively  great  disadvantages.     And  thus  far 
the  Sandwich  Island  planters,  have  been  less  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess, to  the  efficiency  of  their  mills  and  boiling  houses,  than  they  hava 
bean  to  the  excellent  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to  the  culture  of 
the  cane,  to  the  proximity  of  good  markets,and  especially  to  their  exemp- 
tion  from  competition  with  more  systematic  and  skillful  manufccturers. 
In  proof  of  this' assertion,  I  need  but  refer  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  that  it  has  been  ascertamed,  by  a  nice  calcufation,  that 
on  a  plantation    on  Mnui,  the  cgst  of  growing  was  aboilt  twelve 
dollars,    and  tl^    of  manufacturing  fidy  dollars  per  ton  ;    whibt 
in  Demerara,  th^East  and  West  Indies,  the   cost  of  growing  and 
msnufhcturing  is  considered  about  equal.     It  is  true  that  in  soma  or 
these  countries,  especially  Demerara,  where  the  l^nd  requires  to  Im 
dfained  by  canaU  intersecting  each  other  in  every  direction,  and 
where  onl>'  the  spade  and  hoe  can  be  used,  the  culture  6f  cane  ta  ftt* 
Hnded  with  more  expense,  than  it  is  in  the  light  melfoW  soil  of  thf'a^ 
Islands.    "Still  the  cost  of  manufacturing  ought  not  much  to  exeotfd 
that  of  growing  the  cane. 

Tbo  samples   of  sugar  wbiob  have  occasionally  boon  ashibil*' 
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^d  in  ifaisiMHiei,  letre  n*  doubt  tiraf  the  SmAwfeeh  lalaiids  areca* 
fable  af  prcKkmng  raw  sugar  loferior  to  noae  in  the  world*  Tbatiba 
iaar  sawf^es,  bowe?er,  are  roofe  iha  resalt  olf  aocidant,  than  ofaaj 
^aiaabki  Miproyeiaeot  ia  the  manafiiciare,  may  be  infrrrad,  iir  m 
BMicJi  ae  by  fkr  4ha  larger  portion  of  IMand  aagar  sold  ini  the  Hnfi«l«» 
kk  OMirket  ia  hat  of  middliag  <|ttaUty.  But  oat  eoly  ia  the  4|iialiljr 
aMMk  belew  what  it  anight  be,  but,  owitfig  to  the  want  of  better  eoi^ 
atra^ad  wark^,  and'tnore  eorraei  ia&ramtkMi  in  regard  to  tbeir  ptn^ 
par  inaaa^aM»Qt»  moat  o(  the  milW  aow  in  operation  in  th^  difioreal 
lalanda,  jieid  but  about  ooe  half^  and  tbe  b«at  but  |wo  thifd$,ibf 
^aantity  which  m'lMa  of  the  aanie  power,  with,  batieriea  of  tbe  aaaN 
eapaciiy,  yield  in  oJder  sugar  gr.owing: .  caantriea.  I  nake  thia.afate^ 
ment  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  appearalo  be  wali  iniormed 
aa  the  aul^ect. 

It  ia  a  matler  which  deeply  concerns  the  planters  to  institute  af 
id<|Biry  into  the  defects  of  tbe  present  aystein,  and  to  ascertain  wbal 
improvement  can  be  made  without  any  great  additional  outlay  of  capi« 
taJ,  which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  works  and  economiaa 
and  expedite  the  manufactare  of  sugar.  ^ 

.i  have  given  ^me  attention  to  this  matter,  but  for  want  of  a  larger 
experience  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conelusioaar 
1  will  however  make  a  few  suggestions  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  in- 
formation  from  those  who  have  had  better  opportunitiea  of  observing 
than  myaelf^  .  .      * 

And  in  the  firs^  place,  the  flues  of  the  batteries  now  in  operi^i^ 
do  not  appear  to  have  the  requisite  height  which  is  necesiTary  in  ordef 
to  secure  a  draft  of  sufficient  intenaity.  Some  of  the  fluaa  terminate 
with  the  ridge  of  the  boiling  house,  some  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
above  Ibis  point,  and  thc^  highest  in  the  Islands  is  about  fifiy  feet 
from  tbe  base  oi  the  furnace.  In  the  West  Indies  the  usual  height  of 
the  perpendicular  flues  are  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet.-— 
The  degree  of  heat  genemted  in  the  furnace,  is  increased  with  the  in* 
tensity  ef  the  draft,  and  this  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  flues.  The 
horizontal  flue  after  passing  under^the  last  boiler,  instead  of  termina* 
ling,  aa  ja  usually  the  case  at  this  point,  should  extend  about  flftmit 
|!iet  beyond  it.  Constructed  in  this  manner,  the  combustion  in  more 
.perfrct,  and  the  object  attained  of  8ec^riag  a  high  degree  of  heat  froqi 
the  least  expenditure  of  fiiel.  These  results  haye  been  obtained  in 
_part»  by  adding  tw^Te  ieet  to  the  flue  of  the  boiling  house  at  Koloa. 
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No  proper  grates  hmve  jet  b*en  iinportttd  i«lo  the  eaMtyy  for  fli^ 
fiacet.  Pig  iron  ballast  and  other  refuse  iron  has  been  used  for  \fbii 
per  pose.  About  6000  lbs  of  refuse  iron  at  a  cost  of  euane  three  lMf»> 
dred  dollars,  has  been  consuoned  m  the  fernace  at  Kolea  %m  a  sMgle 
season.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  set  of  grates  of  aoitahle  eiEe  aad 
form  should  not  last  for  years.  The  position  of  the  graSes  in  the  fur- 
nace is  not  unimgortarit.  Instead  of  lieing  placed  at  right  angki 
with  the  long  diameter  of  the  furnace,  thry  should  be  placed  pSraNel 
with  it.  Placed  across  the  furnape,  they  require  to  be  ao  far  asunder, 
to  allow  the  cinders  to  escape,  thst  a  large  proportton  of  the  Aiel  es- 
dkpes  also»  into  the  ashpit  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  and  is  lost.  Par- 
allel with  the  fnmace,  and  lialf  or  three  quaHers  i»f  an  inch  asunder, 
they  can  be  readily  cleared  of  cinders  by  means  of  an  ironepade. 

The  most  expeditious  and  eflfectual  means  to  remedy  all  these  de- 
fects, would  be  to  secure  the  services  of  intelligent  and  expert  masons 
fVom  abroad,  who  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work.  There  is  no 
work  within  the  province  of  a  mason  tliat  requires  more  skill  and 
judgment  than  the  construciion  of  furnaces  and  flues  of  boiling  houses. 
There  is  one  «>ther  subject  in  which  the  Island  planters  are  immedi- 
ately and  prospectively  interested,  and  that  is  the  reputation  of  Ishiod 
sugars  in  foreign  markets. 

Previous  to  1843,  Islai  d  sugars  were  not  in  high  repute.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  they  have  had  a  better  reputation.  Most  of 
those  exported  the  last  year  have  had  the  advantage  in  the  California 
market  of  two  or  three  cents  in  the  pound  over  those  of  Manilla  and 
Central  America,— ^the  only  two  countries  likely  to  compete  with  the 
Islands.  The  only  raw  sugars  imported  into  California  the  last  year 
in  any  considei  able  quantities  which  wero  preferred  to  Island  stigars, 
wore  those  from  Fernambuco,  and  even  these  were  not  considered  so- 
perior  to  the  better  qualities  of  Island  sugaiy.  Tliese  remarks,  how- 
ever, do  not  apply  to  sugar  exported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  the 
prelent  ^ear.  On  account  of  the  unusually  high  prices  of  this  article 
in  the  California  market,  and  the  desire  of  planters  to  avail  of  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  sugar  imperfectly  cured,  with  all  the  refuse 
*dbt  could  be  collected  from  the  drying  houses,  and  which  formerly 
would  not  have  been  offered  for  sale,  except  at  retail  among  the  na- 
tive population,  has,  the  present  year,  been  exported  fh>m  the   coim* 
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tfy,  •r  soM  for  exportation  upoa  its  general  reputation  and  has  fail- 
ed to  give  entire  ftatisfiictinn.  Island  sugars  have,  consequent- 
ly, fallen  into  some  disrepute^  and  are  very  little  more  esteemed  at 
thi«  time  in  the  CaJiforoia  market,  than  Manilla  sugars. 

It  14  of  the  first  importance  to  Sandwich  Uland  producerA*  that  tbey 
endeavor  to  secure  the  highest  possihle  reputation  for  the  prtNlure  of 
their  estates,  and,  in  as  much  as  a  good  character  in  sooner  loKt  than 
esl«bUa4ied,  that  they  do  not  alh>w  a  temporay  advance  in  price«  er  an 
iocraased  demand,  to  tempt  them  to  injure  their  jeood  name,  by  export* 
iaf ,  or  setting  for  ezporiaHon,  unmerchantabia  sugars. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  AND  TOBACCO. 
Bt  Gbo.  M.  Robcktson. 

Thrre  are  several  branches  of  agricuhure  for  which  these  Islands 
are  thought  to  be  admirntily  adapted,  which  seem  to  be  discounten- 
anced, or  at  leatit  neglected,  from  a  prejudice  againi>t  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  raiHing  of  grapes  Tor  making  wine  and  raisins,  and  the 
growing  of  tobacco  for  making  cigars. 

Many  parts  of  the  Islands,  from  the  volcanic  nature  ofthe  soil,  have 
been  pronounced  by  persons  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  mattei*, 
equal,  or  perhaps  superior  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  wine  grow- 
ing; countries  in  the  old  World.  Vines  might  be  raised  to  great  per- 
fpciion  on  many  places  where  our  presedt  staple  articles  of  sugnr  and 
coflee  cannot  be  grown.  We  must  by  no  means  judge  of  the  capa- 
Miites  of  our  genial  soil  and  climate,  for  vine  Rowing,  by  the  %rfld, 
•ntrained,  unpruned  specimerta  whuth  we  .now  see  brought  to  murket; 
Grapes,  as  welf  as  most  other  fruits,  require  care  and  cultivatipn  ta 
bHng  them  to  perfection,  and  I  aiA  informed  chat  there  are  on  the 
Islands  several  Portuguese  from  the  Western  bM  other  Islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  who  understand  both  the  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
process  of  manufacturing'  wines  in  those  countries,  "there  can  be  Kit 
HtHe  doubt  that  this  Wbuld  prONne  a  very  provable  braaek  of  agrical- 
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That  we  should  cmitinae  to  imf^ort  ko  much  poof  wine  from  other 
countries,  and  pay  them  for  it  in  hard  dnubloohs,  when  we  can  raise 
our  own  of  a  much  better  quality,  is  too  absurd  Tor  me  to  believe  tbet 
it  will  continue  so  for  many  years.  And  not  only  might  we'manufh«^ 
ture  forour  own  cottaiumption,  but  be  able  to  export  to  other  countries. 
It  itaslieen  said  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  would  lead  Jto  habita  of 
fntemperance,  and  perhaps  prove  ruinous  to  the-  native  inhabitants. 
Biit  i  believe  this  argument  to  t>e  entirely  unfoutided  on  ftict  or  aoakK 
gy.  For  it  is  a  well  known  drcumstance  that  in  the  wine  growing 
countries  of  Europe,  wl^ere  the  inhabitants '«8«»  it  constantly  as  a  h^* 
verage,  tke  people  are  far  more  temperate  then  those  of  England,  the 
United  States  or  Russia.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
will  begin  to  show  the  spirit  of  true  civilization  only  when  they  set 
about  developing  all  the  resources  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  enjoy- 
ing rationally  all  the  means  of  happiness,  which  it  has  pleased  their 
Creator  to  bestow  upon  their  country  and  place  within  their  reach. 

In  leference  to  the  cultivatiott  of  tobacco,  I  would  remark  that  the 
tqjbacco  raised  on  these  lalands,  is  said  by  the  Mexicans  and  Califor- 
nians,  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  It  certainly  possesses  a  flavor  supe« 
rior  to  that  of  ^o  thirds  of  the  cigars  imported  into  our  market.  It 
will  grow,' I  think  almost  anywhere  on  these  Islands.  I  have  seen 
-considerable  quantities  of  it  growing  in  some  parts  of  Hawaii,  where 
I  believe  ij  wyild  have  puzzled  a  goat  to  have  found  a  blade  of  grass. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  barren  land  in  Ibis  kingdom  that  are 
^suitable  for  nothing  else  that  I  am  aware  of  but  raising  tobac<k>. 
These  lands  might  be  turned  to  account  in  this  way,^  and  they  will  be 
eo  in  a  few  years,  or  as  aooo  as  those  who  own  such  lands  begin  to 
frakft  up  to  their  own  interests. 

Should  either  the  GovenunenI  or  the  Agrieultural  Society  adopt 
<be  systeoi  of  giving  presMumsfor  the  efteam-agemeot  of  Agriooltiire 
9mi  ^Manufactured,  I  hops  they  will  not.  forget  to  ofbr  one  for  th^ 
inset  flavored  «in«),  grown  wi  made  within  the  hiogtfom>  aod  one,  al« 
s«*  tor  the  best  domestic  sag  art « 

Agrieultere  andi  manulaotsree  art  in  such  ,aa  embrjotio*  state  oa 
tiese  Isteods  af  present  that  tbe  keenest  Yankes  who  ever  crossed 
the  Sierra  N^vedsi  could  not  guess  what  the  rssiilt  of  skill,  enligbte^^ 
ed  principles  and  industry  will  be  in  the  ceerie  ef  time»    Oa#  tbing  I 
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have  no  doubt  of,  and  that  is,  that  many  members  of  this  society  ^ill 
Kre  to  Bit  under  their  own  vine  and  %  tree,  and  smoke  Hawaiian 
*'k)Dg  nines."  ,  - 


REMARKS  ON  FENCES, 
By  Rev.  E.  Johnson. 

One  subject  of  some  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
tshinds,  I  conceive  to  be  that  of  fences.  The  building  and  repair  of 
fences  form  a  small  item  in  the  labors  of  the  New  England  ficrmAii. 
There,  as  in  Old  England,  and  other  enlightened  countries,  ftaees  in 
Ibeibrra  of  ditches,  hedges,  wall  or  wood,  are  deemed  essential  to  the 
protection  of  cultivated  lands.  The  importance  of  this  subject  witl 
doubtitss  increase  in  the  estimation  of  the  agricultural  eoromtinity,  in 
pfopertion  as  the  number  of  landholders  increases,  aad  the  aumber  ol 
frmers  and  graziers  multiplies.  Already  has  a  want  of  fences  in 
seoie  insfances  been  seen  to  he  a  *pihk%a  of  some  ini^rtance.  The 
grazier  is  equally  interested,  in  this  subject  with' the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
espeeially  if  j^otusried  by  the  '*  Golden  Rule"  of  h>viog  a  neighbor  as 
one  loves  himself. 

In  glancing  haatliy  over  this  subject,  I  shall  attempt  to  ansWMr 
briefly  the  two  following  questions^  viz  :-^ 
'   i;  To  wfabn  belodgs  the  ^uty  of  baildisg  and  repairiag  feacea. 

%  What  are  the  materials  best  adapted  for  the  constmctioQ  of 
fences  in  this  kingdom. 

L  To  IIm  question  to  whom  belongs  the  duty  of  building' and  re- 
futmg  jGuicte,  a  diversity  of  opinion  would  doubtless  be  found  to  ex<- 
ist.  While  the  planter  may  contend  that  his  neighbor  the  grazier 
ahosld  be  oompelled  to  keep  hie  animals  within  their  own  limits,  un- 
aided bj  hiiBself,  the  grazier  may  as  warmly  contend,  if  not  with  as 
good  jneason,  tkusi  tbe^  planter  should  aid  him  in  the  labor  and  expense 
ef  eDolofliBg  adfoining  lands.  In  enlighlened  lands  ^ther  whelesAne 
lavs  or  public  opinion  settle  questions  of  this  nature.* 

♦Pilikia,  difficulty. 

10    • 
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In  New  England  I  believe  public  opinion,  if  not  the  law,  decides 
*  tha%  persons  owning  lands  adjoining  each  other,  shall  share  equally 
the  labor  and  expense  of  buildin|r  and  repairing  fences.  This  rale 
would  seem  to  be  based  on  the  fact  of  reciprocity  of  interest.  There, 
each  farmer  is  supposed  to  unite  the  oultivation  of  the  soil  with  the 
rearing  of  flock  and  herds.  That  being  the  case,  common  sense 
would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  expense  of  enclosing  adjoining  lands  be 
borne  equally  by  the  interested  parties. 

Now  when  we  kring  this  principle  to  bear  on  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Islands,  we  fail,  I  think,  to  find  that  reciprocity  of  interest 
that  would  render  the  rule  admissible  here.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  may 
be  inclined  to  enclose  bis  cultivated  lands  as  soon  as  the  proceeds  of 
hi#cro(>s  will  allow,  but  he  surely  cannot  be  expected,  in  iho  infoocy 
of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  to  goto  the  expense  of  building  one  half  of 
the  fence  that  separates  his  land  from  the  thousands  of  acres  ewned 
by  his  neighbor  the  grazier,  merely  to  benefit  the  latter. 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature  doubtless  took  the  same  view  of  the  sab- 
ject  when  they  enacted  the  law,  imposing  a  fine  of  ^5,00  per  bead  for 
the  trespass  of  homed  cattle  upon  cultivated  grounds.  The  above  law 
was  ailerwards%ltered  to  read  $1,00  per  head  instead  of  f5,00.  That, 
I  believe,  is  the  law  now  in  force. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  admits  of  mu^jh  diversity  of 
opinion,  to  be  discussed  by  those  better  able  to  do  it  justice  than  my- 
self, I  pass  to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry,  viz: — 'Materials  best  adapt- 
ed for  enclosing  lands  in  the  Islands." 

Here  is  a  wide  field  for  investigation.  Bui  little  has  been  done  in 
experimenting  upon  the  shrubs  best  adapted  for  hedges,  or  by  a  trial 
of  the  best  materials  for  fences. 

I  have  but  little  or  nothing  to  communicate  by  way  of  actual  expe- 
rience on  this  subject,  still  I  may  be  able  to  make  sonie  suggestioMi 
that  shall  aid  in  experiments  that  may  here&fter  be  mode. 

On  the  question,  then  *'  what  are  the  best  materials  for  endesiiig 
our  lands,"  I  would  say,  that  where  stones  are  handy  and  abundant  a 
good  solid  stone  wall  is  the  most  durable,  and  in  the  end,  fkr  tha 
cKlapest  fence.  Where  stones  are  abundant,  two  objects  are  gained 
by  converting  them  into  a  wall,  viz  : — to  remove  them  from  the  soil 
that  the  plow,  cultivator,  harrow,  &c,  may  not   be  obstructed  in  their 
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Eftboi^safiag  work,  and  also  to  erfclose  the  land  thus  cuhiratecf.    Q^t, 
unfortunately,  many  lands  are  almost  or  quite  destitute  of  theAirable* 
feneing  material,  stone.     In  such  case,  either  ditching  must  be  resort- 
ed to,  or  other  materials  such  as  wire,  shrubs  for  hedges,  or  other  wood* 
eo  materials  must  be  used. 

Of  the  psaotieabiltty  of  ditching  for  enclosing  lands,  I  feel  hardly 
able  to  express  an  opinion.     It  is  doubtless  worthy  of  a  Irial. 

As  to  the  comparative  cheapness  and  durability  of  wire  fence,  com* 
pared  with  that  of  wood,  I  do  not  know  that  experience  enough  has 
been  gained  in  the  Islands  to  warrant  a  decision.  Indeed  I  know  of 
only  one  case  where  a  trial  of  wire  for  an  enclosure  has  been  made, 
and  that  is  by  our  esteenied  citizen.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul 
Greneral,  now  a  resident  upon  these  shores.  « 

For  wooden  (apee,  the  hi  stick  is  much  used,  and  is  iound  to  answer  ' 
to  good  purposes  where  free  from  the  larger  animala  that  feed  upon  its 
leayes,  and  destroy  its  health  and  its  growth.  Another  material  that 
haabeen  extensively  used  for  fences  is  the  Hau,  which  I  believe  is  a 
species  of  the  Hibiscus.  The  usual  manner  of  construction  is  this. 
A  trench  is  dug^,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth,  and  the  sticks  of  a 
suitable  length  placed  perpendicularly  and  compactly  together,  so  as 
to  form  two  rows  in  depth,  or  if  the  sticks  are  large  a  single  row  is 
sufficient.  This  tench  is  then  filled  with  earth,  which  is  so  compress- 
ed as  to  cause  the  sticks  to  take  root.  Where  it  does  take  root,  its 
growth  is  rapid  and  the  limbs  sent  out  from  the  top  in  about  two  years 
afford  material  for  filling  up  the  portions  of  the  fbnce  where  the  Hau 
has  decayed.  One  objection  to  using  the  Hau  for  enclosing  arable 
land,  is  that  the  roots  branch  out  nearly  a  rod  on  each  sida  oi  the 
ftiice,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  growth  of  vegetable  production.  ^ 
The  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  drying  away  of  a  parlbf  the  Hau  sticks 
nay  be  overcome  by  twining  or  intertwining  the  living  twigs  across 
the  dry  part  of  the  fence,  thereby  filling  up  the  space.  I  am  indebted  ' 
to  my  friend,  Thos.  Brown,  Esq,  of  the  falls  of  Wailua,  Kauai,  for 
SQggeatiORa  on  this  subject.  Various  other  shrubs  have  been  a#  va- 
fious  timea  suggested  as  useful  materials  for  hedges.  Among  them  is 
Ike  Prickly  Pear  or  Cactus.  1  hare  tried  no  experiments  with  tftis 
plant,  but  I  think  that  it  might  be  used  for  a  hedge  on  a  tolerable  dry 
soil,  eeyectally  if  kept  well  pruned.    A  species  of  prickly  minora  and 
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th^limt  have  l^oth  been  suggested  al  suitable  for  hedges,  but  I  am  not 
=>  aware  that  a  trial  has  been  made  of  either. 

.  There  are  several  trees  that  I  think  might  be  used  for  eDcloaiog 
land%  such  as  the  Kukui  or  Candle  Nut,  ao^  an  £aa^  Indi^  tree  com- 
moalj  termed  the  ''  Pride  of  India."  I  have  thought  that  the  Kukini 
sowed  in  drills  and  kept  well  cultivated  would  answer  a  good  purfiose 
as  a  fence.  It  would  require  a  few  years,  perhaps  tbree^  to  get  % 
growth  sudioient  to  make  it  impenetrable  for  animals,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  would  answer  a  good  purpose  as  the  nearness  to  wbioh 
.  the  trees  must  stand  to  each  other,  would  perhaps  preveot;  a  Huffioieoi 
body  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  hedge. 

The  'Prid^  of  India'  might  perhaps  be  used  for  the  same  purpe^  i 
ai^ ,  if  not  in  that  near  proximity,  let  it  be  planted  say  from  three  to 
.  six  feet  apart,  and  after  three  years  growth  is  attained  kt  durable  rails 
be  ihserted  into  the  body  of  the  trees,  fastened  by  a  flail,  if  need  be, 
and  they  would  soon  become  so  embedded  into  the  body  of  the  tree  as 
to  make  a  solid  fence.  These  trees  would  of  course  become  perma- 
nent posts,  and  the  limbs  would  answer  for  rails,  when  the  first  set  of 
rails  had  become  decayed.  These  are  merely  suggestions  and  not  the 
results  of  actual  experience. 

Here,  with  a  few  remarks,  I  will  close  this  paper.  My  object  in 
this  brief  essay  has  not  been  especially  to  enlighten  this  society,  do^ 
to  communicate  much  information  from  actual  experience,  but  merely 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  this  body,  who  may  possibly 
deem  it  important  enough  to  elicit  discussion  from  those  better  able 
than  myself  to  do  it  justice. 


1^ 


REPORT  RESPECTING  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  HAMAKUA,  MAUI. 

By  a.  W.  Parsons. 

In  the  district  of  Hamakua,  within  three  miles  of  my  home,  thoiv 
are  one  Iboosand  acres  of  sugar  cane,  thi^ee  quartan  of  wlnoh  should 
bo  manufaotured  within  the  curreot  year.  At  present  there  mn 
three  eugar  mills  in  operation,  and  five  in  process  of  erection.  Thooo, 
when  oomplete,  will  enable  the  planton  to  naMtftcturo  at  least  an 
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hondred  tons  of  sugar  per  anntfni.  The  average  produce  |ler  acre 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  one  ton.  A  careful  accouif^of  theV 
produce  and  expense  of  twenty  five  acres  of  cane,  shows  the  following 
result,  viz  : — cost  of  planting  and  raising  to  maturity,  ready  for  manu- 
facturing, $12  per  acre.  Cost  of  manufacturing  and  shipping  to  mar-* 
ket,  including  commission  for  selling,  &c.,  $50.  Total  expense  of 
raising,  manufacturing  and  selling  $(>2.  Avails  from  sales  of  the  pro- 
duce per  acre,  $236.  -  This  sugar  sold  at  an  average  of  10  cents,  per 
lb.,  the  molasses  at  about  30  cts.  per  gallon. 

There  have  been  raised  m  this  district  the  past  year,  at  least  one 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  of  a  quality  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
raised  in  Western  New  York.  The  quantity  per  acre  I  have  not  yet 
ascertained.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  have  been  produced  in  gi«at 
abundance  and  perfection,  wherever  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  crops. 

Statement  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Lahaina  to  California  of  do- 
mestic produce  from  Aug.  28,  1849,  to  Aug  10,  186Q. 

No  of  vessels,  65 

*'  bbls.  Irish  potatoes,     26,421 

**  "    sweet    do,  3,961 

"  "   pickles,  535 

*•  pumpkins,  47,640 

"  cocoa  nuts,  21,800 

'•  lbs  sugar,  211,408 

"  hbls  molasses,  612 

"       **  syrup,  743 

*•  bags  salt,  1,81^ 

••  bbls.  lime,  87 

"       "  onions,  lf203 

*'       "  yams  28 

««       *'  oranges,  3,300 

Total  value  of  the  ezportations  $132,079,37.     108  whale  ships  have 

arrived  duritig  thb  time.    Each  of  these  ships  lay  in  as  stores  an 

•  average  of  50  bbls  oflrish  potatoes  and  5w  pumpkins. 


No  of  blocks  coml,  ' 

1,428 

cords  wood. 

C5 

doz.  poultry^ 

'.^ 

"  egg8, 

504 

swine, 

255 

sheep, 

17) 

feet  of  lumber, 

28,772 

lbs.  coffee. 

8,000 

bbls.  beans. 

8 

water  melons, 

5000 

cabbages, 

400 

«.« 

Ibd.  arrow  root; 

1,600 

C( 

pine  apples, 

12,000 
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PREFACE. 

In  pretentiDg  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural 
Soeietj  the  Transactions  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  it  is  due 
to  its  members  to  say,  that  the  First  Annual  Meeting  took  place  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  depression  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  islands.  Under  the  influence  of  an  active  demand,  and  high  prices 
for  the  staples  of  the  islands,  during  the  years  1849-5),  the  hopes 
of  the  planters  had  been  raised  to  a  high  point,  and  anticipations  for 
the  future,  based  upon  the  continuance  of  those  prices  and  that  demand, 
were  of  the  most  brilliant  character. 

Unfortunately,  for  a  few  months  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  the 
causes  which  had  operated  so  favorably  upon  those  interests,  ceased 
to  exert  their  influence.  Demand  was  limited,  and  prices  were  not 
reiaanerative.  The  planters,  generally,  and  all  that  class  of  agricul- 
turists, not  properly  called  planters,  but  who  depended  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  in  all  their  variety,  felt  a  degree  of  solicitude  and 
were  so  much  occupied  with  their  own  anxieties  that  they  could  not 
devote  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to  drawing  up  reports,  or  to 
preparing  contributions  for  the  Exhibition. 

It  is.  hoped  that  these  causes  will  not  continue  to  operate,  but  that 
all  the  committees,  officers,  and  members  of  the  society,  will,  in  fu- 
ture years,  make  a  special  efibrt  to  contribute,  for  the  information  of 
the  society^  all  the  facts,  which,  although  they  may  appear  of  trivial 
importance  in  themselves,  will  yet  be  of  value,  as  the  result  of  actual 
experience,  to  those  who  are  still  prosecuting  their  enterprises  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  lack  of  practical  knowledge. 
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The  society  met  on  Monday,  August  11th  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in 
pursuance  of  adjournment  last  year  ;  the  President,  Hon.  Wil|.iam 
L.  Lbb,  in  the  chair. 

AAer  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the  Society  in 
1850,  the  president  submitted  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  during  the  year,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — ^Agreeably  with  the  ninth  article  of  our  constitution, 
in  which  it  is  made  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  render  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  society  for  the  current  year,  1  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  brought  before  the  society  for 
its  consideration,  has  been  that  of  labor.  Under  the  present  system 
of  agriculture  in  these  islands,  there  is  nothing  that  offers  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  success,  as  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good,  faith- 
ful laborers.  Every  plantation  requires  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
men,  in  constant  employment,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  number,  has  been  to  many,  a  serious  injury,  to  others,  almost 
absolute  ruin. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  committee  on  labor, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wood,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  and  Stephen 
Reynolds,  immediately  after  the  last  meeting,  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  hiring  of  two  hundred  Chinese  coolies  to  be  delivered  in  Hon- 
olulu, and  advanced  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to  ensure 
their  speedy  and  safe  transportation.  Unfortunately,  the  coolies  have 
not  arrived,  and  the  experiment  of  introducing  laborers  from  China,  yet 
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remaias  to  be  tested.  More  labor  we  roust  have  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
we  caooot  depend  upon  the  islands  for  an  increase.  It  only  remains 
tkeo,  for  us  to  look  abroad  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  jou  that  a  new 
enterprise  to  procure  coolies  is  nnder  way,  which  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved  will  not,  like  the  first,  prove  a  failure.  Another  branch  of  this 
sabject  of  great  importance,  is  the  economy  of  labor.  This  must  be 
accomplished  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  imple- 
Bests  and  machines — new  modes  of  cultivation,  and  a  proper  and  sys- 
tematic division  of  our  labor.  The  division  of  labor  in  all  the  arts  is 
ioond  to  be  of  the  greatest  valne,  and  the  same  principle  holds  good  in 
respect  to  agriculture.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  a  judicious  divisioa 
of  labor  ;  by  the  assigning  of  certain  kinds  of  work  to  difierent  classes 
oToperatives,  our  sugar  and  cofiee  planters  would  save  one  fifth  of  ali 
their  expenses.  It  is  painful  to  observe  throughout  the  islands,  the 
general  want  of  system  in  all  our  agricultural  labors.  Our  operations 
ire  irregular ;  our  implements  in  many  respects  unsuitable  ;  and  o«ir 
machinery,  especially  our  sugar  mills,  rude  and  insufficient.  In  this 
respect  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  cultivation,  and  at  the  present 
(ine,  I  am  told  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  cane  going  to  decay  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  machinery  to  grind  and  manufecture  it  into  sugar. 
This  is  a  sad  spectacle,  and  calls  for  prompt  reform.  Our  tittle  wooden 
mills — ^what  are  they  ?  A  constant  aggravation — a  screeching  nui- 
noce.  In  many  respects  some  of  wir  boiling  houses  are  but  little 
better.  While  prices  were  high,  our  planters  were  enabled  to  make 
meney,  notwithstanding  these  rude  structures  ',  but  they  will  not  meet 
the  demands  of  the  future.  It  will  be  answered  **  We  have  not  the 
capital  to  remedy  this  evil.**  This  is  true,  and  I  deeply  mourn  the 
^  ;  but  nevertheless,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  in  some  way* 
either  by  increased  industry  and  economy,  or  by  importation  from 
abroad,  else  the  cultivation  of  our  fields  will  be  in  vain.  The  whole 
sabject  of  the  economy  of  labor,  by  the  improvements  of  our  machinery, 
our  implements,  and  otherwise,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  some  extent,  and  yet  little  advance  has  been  made  in 
this  line,  beyond  the  exertions  of  individual  members  of  the  society. 
Horses  and  mules,  ploughs  and  cultivators  have,  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent,  taken  the  place  of  the  native  and  his  hoe,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
reform  will  speedily  become  more  general. 
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The  introduction  of  new  seeds  and  plants,  and  of  extended  informa- 
tion  respecting  agriculture,  has  received  a  large  share  of  consideration. 
Several  boxes  of  seeds  have  been  received  and  gratuitously  distributed, 
and  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  has  been  sent 
abroad  for  agricultural  books  and  periodicals.  Some  of  these  works 
are  on  their  way,  while  others,  of  much  value,  have  already  amved, 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our  corresponding  secretary. 

One  of  the  most  important  interests  under  the  care  of  the  society,  is 
that  of  grazing.  Our  high  lands  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  pastu- 
rage ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  graziers  in  any  part  of  the  world  have  been 
more  successful  than  in  these  islands.  With  no  winters  to  contend 
against,  their  labors  are  comparatively  light — the  increase  of  their 
flocks  certain  and  rapid — and  the  owner  of  a  small  herd  is  sure,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  care  and  attention,  to  become  wealthy  in  a  few 
years.  Beyond  question  the  raising  of  cattle,  has,  thus  far,  been  the 
most  successful  pursuit  connected  with  the  soil,  yet  undertaken  in  the 
islands.  The  several  members  of  our  committees  on  neat  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  swine,  have  made  creditable  exertions  to  improve  our  stock, 
by  the  purchase  of  animals  imported  from  the  British  Colonies  and  the 
United  States,  and,  I  trust,  our  exhibition  of  animals  will  show,  with 
some  success.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  some  of  our  best  graziers  have  begun  to  introduce  the  English 
and  American  system  of  penning  and  domesticating  our  cattle,  and 
training  them  for  labor  and  the  dairy.  This  is  the  commencement  of 
a  mo8t  desirable  reform,  and  I  hope  ere  many  years,  to  witness  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  brutal  old  Spanish  system,  of  hunting  our  cattle 
to  death  with  the  horse  and  lasso.  Another  great  evil,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  both  as  it  regards  graziers  and  planters,  is  the  over- 
stocking of  our  pastures,  and  the  almost  universal  want  of  fences.  In- 
stead of  keeping  our  herds  reduced  to  a  reasonable  number,  they  are 
in  some  instances  allowed  to  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  thous- 
ands of  half-starved  creatures  are  seen  ranging  over  the  country  de- 
stroying everything  within  their  reach.  All  interests  suffer  from  this 
evil,  and  he  who  shall  discover  a  remedy  by  introducing  some  cheap 
and  durable  fence,  or  otherwise,  will  prove  a  public  benefactor. 

The  Legislature  has  responded  to  our  call  for  assistance,  by  granting 
us  a  portion  of  the  fort  lands  in  th«)  vicinity  of  Honolulu,  not  to  exceed 
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fifty  acres,  for  a  public  nursery  for  plants  ;  and  by  appropriating  a 
fom  for  premiums  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  society  ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  shlill  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  for  this  purpose  in  any  one  year.  This  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  deserves  our  thanks,  and  we  must  not  suffer  these 
benefits  to  go  unimproved.  A  public  nursery,  where  new  and  valua- 
ble plants  could  be  raised  and  sold,  or  gratuitously  distributed,  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  this  country  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  we  shall  be 
ftble  to  procure  the  services  of  some  person  to  undertake  the  enter- 
ff^»  by  giving  him  the  use  and  profits  of  fiily  acres  of  land  in  the  im- 
oiediate  vicinity  of  our  great  market. 

The  donation  for  premiums,  is  as  politic  as  it  is  liberal ;  for  by  en- 
conraging  agriculture  and  increasing  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  gov- 
enioeot  swells  it  revenues,  more  than  it  adds  to  the  stores  of  the 
cuhivator.  What  is  appropriated  for  premiums  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  exertions  of  our  agriculturists  and  graziers,  is  but  money 
loaned  at  good  interest,  and  on  the  best  of  security.  In  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  the  distribution  of  premiums  has  been 
Ibe  means  of  great  reforms  in  the  modes  of  cultivation  ;  of  vast  improve- 
meat  in  stock,  and  in  the  line  of  new  implements  and  labor-saving 
machines,  it  has  almost  worked  miracles.  However,  premiums  must 
be  distributed  with  judgment  or  they  fail  of  their  object.  I  feel  confi-' 
deot  that  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  judiciously 
expended  in  thb  way  by  our  society  would  do  much  to  rouse  and  stim- 
ilate  both  natives  and  foreigners  to  increased  exertion. 

The  society  has  not  been  idle  on  the  subject  of  improving  our  public 
roads,  inter-island  navigation,  and  harbors.  The  members  of  the 
committee  having  this  subject  in  charge,  have  exerted  themselves  in  a 
most  laudable  manner  in  procuring  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  oor  highways,  and  in  diffusing  useful  knowledge  relating  to  this 
matter.  The  efiect  of  their  labors  is  beginning  to  be  felt  ;  and  as  the 
worthy  chairman  of  this  committee  has  recently  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Improvements,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  public  channels,  and  facilities  for  transportation 
will  be  multiplied,  and  greatly  improved.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
oar  soon  having  steamers  plying  between  the  islands,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  event  will  prove  a  new  spur  to  agriculture,  if  not  a  new  era 
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in  our  history.  No  ^t  is  belter  established,  thao  that  the  nearer  yoa 
carry  a  market  to  a  man's  door,  by  rapid  oommunication,  or  other 
means,  the  nK>re  vigorously  he  will  eiert  himself  to  increase  his  pro- 
ducts. 

I  hope,  in  the  brief  survey  I  ha?e  given,  of  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  for  the  current  year»  there  will  be  found  nothing  to  dis- 
courage us  in  our  labors  for  the  year  to  come.    Our  beginning  hu 
been  an  auspicious  one,  and  let  us  strive  to  make  our  future  suppoit 
the  promise  of  the  past.     That  the  society  if  well  sustained,  is  calcu- 
lated to  enrich  the  country,  and  add  to  the  comforts  and  blessings  of 
its  inhabitants,  I  think  no  one  will  deny.     It  is  worthy  then  of  our  best 
exertions.     The  paucity  of  our  numbers,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
despond.    The  fewer  we  are,  the  more  strenuous  should  be  our  efforts. 
To  support  any  association  in  these  islands  is  well  known  to  be  bo 
easy  matter.    Men  give  their  money,  for  private  or  public  good  with  a 
generosity  I  have  never  seen  equalled  ;  but,  absorbed  in  the  daily 
pursuits  of  their  business,  they  will  not  freely  grant  the  aid  of  their 
thoughts,  their  counsel  and  their  time.     Some  are  opposed  to  the  veiy 
name  of  association,  and  will  not  support  one  in  any  form.     Others 
again  are  indifferent  to  all  societies  which  do  not  promise  a  direct  and 
present  gain  ;  while  another  class,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
strong-minded,  sensible,  and  useful  men,  say,  "  away  with  your  theo- 
ries, your  book-knowledge,  and  your  preaching,  and  give  us  more 
experience  and  practice. "    With  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  it  is  so 
light  task  to  keep  up,  and  advance  with  heart  and  spirit.    If  we  would 
flourish,  we  must  have  the  individual  exertions  of  all  our  members,  and 
the  countenance  of  every  class,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  mer- 
chant.    The  present  time  is  one  of  distress  among  our  planters,  and 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  visiting  Honolulu,  superadded  to  their  em- 
barrassments, will  no  doubt  prove  a  temporary  obstacle  to  our  pro- 
gress.    We  are  assured,  however,  that  though  some  may  not  be  able 
to  attend  our  meetings,  all  are  with  us  in  heart.     If  ever  we  needed 
to  come  together  and  unite  our  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  our  cause, 
and  to  extend  our  aid,  sympathy  and  support  to  each  other,  it  is  now. 
That  our  planters  will  eventually  ffourish  I  consider  certain  ;   and  the 
present  misfortunes  should,  by  no  means,  be  charged  exclusively  to 
the  account  of  agriculture.     Many  of  our  best  planters  ffushed  with 
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the  success  which  formerly  attended  shipments  to  Caltfomia,  hare 
neglected  their  plantations,  and  launched  upon  the  untried  and  fickle 
sea  of  commerce.  The  former  high  prices  of  our  products  induced  a 
spirit  of  wild  speculation,  which  has  been  attended  with  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Let  us  profit  by  the  past — anchor  ourselves  at  home  ;  and 
leave  commerce  to  our  merchants.  California,  the  great  market  of 
the  Islands,  is  now  paralized  ;  and  the  immense  importation  of  sugar 
and  other  products  from  Manila,  China,  and  elsewhere,  has  reduced 
the  prices  of  most  articles  of  our  produce  below  their  prime  cost.  But 
this  state  of  afiairs  cannot  last  long,  and  let  us  prepare  for  the  better 
times  which  are  surely  coming.  With  our  genial  climate  and  virgin 
soil,  we  can  successfully  compete  with  any  part  of  the  world  in  sugar 
and  cofiee.  I  am  told  by  those  that  speak  from  experience,  that  we 
can  produce  better  sugars  than  any  made  in  Manila,  at  a  price  rang- 
ing from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound.  If  this  be  so,  where  is  the  ob- 
stacle to  our  prosperity  }  Our  agriculture  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Al- 
most every  enterprise,  calling  for  labor  and  capital,  especially  when 
•ommenced  in  a  country  so  new  and  remote,  is  attended  with  difficulty, 
aad  loss  ;  and  often  indeed  does  the  hard* working  pioneer  but  toil  and 
plant,  that  those  who  come  after  him  may  reap.  We  have  gained 
much  light  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  but 
still  are  we  not,  to  some  extent,  spending  our  treasure  and  eur  strength^ 
delving  where  we  cannot  clearly  see  ?  Though  this  is  a  motive  for 
increased  exertion,  let  it  not  prove  a  source  of  discouragement.  Let 
US  as  members  of  this  society  bend  our  whole  strength  to  direct  our 
energies  aright — to  assist  the  hard  toiling  tillers  of  the  soil — to  insure 
them  the  fruit  of  their  labors  ;  and  to  promote  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

Oo  motion  of  Stephen  Re3molds,  it  was  voted  : — ^That  the  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  extended  to  the  President  fbr  his  able  report,  and  it  be 
printed  with  the  transactions  of  the  society. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  is  as 
feOews: 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  ROYAL  HAWAUAN  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

Honolulu,  August  11,  1851. 
To  the  Hon.  Wra.  L.  Lee, 

President  of  the  R.  H.  A.  S. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  you  that  since  the  formatioa 
of  this  society  up  to  the  present  time,  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
have  been  as  follows,  viz  : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  for  117  Certificates  of  Annual  Membership,  $585  00 

"     "     18  ••  *'   Life  Membership,  650  00 

Amount  of  Bill  for  printing  and  binding  750  copies 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
(tssamed  by  the  Hawaiian  Government.  209  75 


$1444  75 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid  Bill  tor  Letter-press  and  Stationery,  $  43  00 

"      "    for  printing  Circulars     -     -    -  4  00 

"    to  E.  P.  Bond,  Esq.,  to  be  sent  to 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 

China,  and  invested  in  Publications, 

Books,  and  Silver  Cups  for  Premiums.  395  00 

Invested  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  on  acc't. 

of  the  Society. 500  00 

Paid  for  collecting — and  loss  on  money  1  38 

Amount  of  Polynesian   office's  Bill  for 

Printing  and  Binding,  as  above     -     ^  209  75 

Balance  Cash  on  hand      ....  291  62 


$1444  75 


Mr.  S.  N.  Castle,  the  former  treasurer,  resigned  his  office  on  the 
31st  of  May  on  account  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
delivered  up  the  books,  papers,  and  cash  in  his  hands,  and  rendered 
an  account  current  with  the  society,  which  is  hereto  annexed.  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  appointed  treasurer  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the 
dOth  of  June  last,  'and  received  the  balance  of  cash  ($291  62)  named 
above,  which  is  now  in  my  possession.     Respectfully  submitted  by 

Your  ob't  servant, 

C.  R.  BISHOP,  Treasurer. 
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The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  by  ballot,  of  a  committee 
of  five  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibition  of  productions,  stock,  &c.,  and 
to  award  the  premiums  to  ihe  successful  competitors.  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, Torbert,  Miner,  Rice,  and  Meek  were  elected  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  J.  F.  B.  Marshall— Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
society  be  to  tendered  George  Frederick  Dickson,  of  London,  and 
George  W.  Bond,  of  Boston,  for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  society  ; 
and  that  George  W.  Bond  be  constituted  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  society  meet  on  Tuesday,  at  12.  m.,  to  examini» 
specimens  of  products  and  stock. 

On  motion — The  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  7  o'clock  p. 
m.,  at  the  chapel,  to  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  Hon.  L.  Severance. 

Meeting  at  the  the  Chapel. — A  large  audience,  in  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  society,  met  at  the  Chapel.  Hon.  L.  Severance  being 
introduced  by  the  President,  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  address. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Castle,  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered 
Mr.  Severance  for  his  able  address,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  requested 
for  publication. 

On  motion, adjourned  to  meet  at  12  m.,  to-morrow. 

At  12  o'clock  on  Tuesday  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Mauna  Kilika,  to  inspect  the  articles  presented  for  exhi- 
bition ;  and  although  meagre  compared  with  similar  exhibitions  in 
more  advanced  countries,  stlil  we  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  un- 
dervalue the  "  day  of  small  things."  The  quality  of  the  stock,  vege- 
tables and  staples  exhibited,  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  what  a  more 
Aill  development  will  accomplish.  Wheat,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes, com,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  parsley, 
radishes,  kalo,  peas,  turnips,  grapes,  figs,  an  apple,  a  peach,  pome- 
granates, water  melons,  granadilla  fruit,  arrow-root,  butter,  eggs, 
Bugar,  woolen  cloth,  syrup,  leather,  boots  and  shoes  were  exhibited, 
and  among  the  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  monstrous  swine  came 
in  for  a  full  share  of  attention.  A  few  beautiful  boquets  also  graced 
the  collection.  While  we  do  not  attempt  to  designate  every  article  of 
interest  which  we  noticed,  we  cannot  refrain  from  specifying  the  wheat, 
^orn,  Turkey  figs,  pomegranates,  carrots,  radishes,  peas,  turnips,  and 
Irish  potatoes,  as  unusually  fine  specimens. 
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BSPOET  OF  THE  COMMTTrEE  TO  AWABD  PBEHIUM8. 

Your  committee  submit  their  report  with  much  diffidence,  and  ask 
for  it  your  kind  indulgence.  They  have  labored  under  embarrass* 
ments,  which  will  not,  we  trust,  exist  another  year,  from  the  want  of 
proper  prizes  to  distribute,  and  proper  mstructions  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  distribution.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  sent  to  China 
to  be  invested  in  plate,  medals,  &c.,  for  prizes,  was  so  invested,  and 
the  books  which  were  ordered  for  premiums  have  not  reached  us.  We 
have  used  our  best  judgment  in  the  distribution  of  these  prizes  which 
we  have,  and  in  regard  to  the  other  premiums,  we  desire  instructions 
from  you.  We  would  advise,  however,  that  a  money  premium  be 
named,  which  may  be  given  to  the  parties,  to  whom  they  are  awarded, 
or  if  such  parties  prefer,  that  suitable  books,  or  medals,  be  ordered  in 
their  stead. 

The  display  of  stock,  produce,  flowers,  &c.,  though  small,  was  as 
large  as  could  be  expected  perhaps,  at  this  period  of  general  depres- 
sion. We  were  glad  to  see  the  general  interest  which  seemed  to  be 
taken  in  the  exhibition,  meagre  as  it  was,  by  all  classes,  and  we  confi- 
dently believe  that  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  a  very  creditable  and 
full  display  will  be  made. 

The  display  of  neat  cattle  was  very  small,  but  of  choice  stock.  No 
working  oxen  or  cows  were  exhibited,  though  we  have  seen  some  on 
the  blanda  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country. 
Some  fine  geldings  were  entered,  and  several  stallions  and  mares,  which 
two  latter,  however,  being  of  foreign  importation,  were  not  entitled  to 
premiums. 

Some  fine  sheep  and  swine  were  exhibited.  But  very  few  fowls, 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  some  fine  varieties  of  the  Shanghae, 
Malay  and  native  breeds  could  have  been  shown,  and  this  branch  of 
stock  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  supplies  furnished  to  vessels 
trading  at  these  islands.  No  turkeys  or  ducks  were  exhibited. 
Good  specimens  of  sugar  and  cofiee  were  shown. 
The  show  of  vegetables  and  fruits  was  small  and  might  have  been 
much  greater  from  Honolulu  alone.  Another  year  will,  we  trust,  ex- 
hibit a  great  improvement  in  these  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  display 
of  flowers,  of  which,  however,  a  few  choice  specimens  were  sent  in  by 
the  ladies.    Some  excellent  specimens  of  boots  and  shoes  made  from 
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BitiTO  leather,  were  exhibited,  and  some  sole  leather,  in  which  we  no- 
ticed that  much  iojary  was  done  to  the  leather  by  the  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  branding  with  huge  and  clumsy  brands,  which  burn  deep  into 
the  bide  and  injure  it  for  tanning. 

Some  woolen  cloth  of  good  texture  was  exhibited. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded  by  your  committee  : 

STOCK. 

1.  For  the  best  Bull,  a  silver  cup,  to  John  Meek. 

2.  For  the  best  Steer,  for  slaughtering,  a  silver  medal  to  John  Meek. 
8.  For  the  best  Steer,  for  slaughtering,  second  premium,  a  silver 

medal  to  Paul  Manini. 

4.  For  the  best  Gelding,  a  silver  cup  to  Thos.  Cummings. 

5.  For  the  best  Gelding,  second  premium,  $5,  to  John  Meek. 

6.  For  the  best  breeding  Mare,  a  silver  medal,  to  Thomas  Cum- 
niogs. 

7.  For  the  best  Sheep,  a  silver  cup  to  James  I.  Dowsett. 

8.  For  the  best  Sheep,  second  premium,  ^  to  David  Adams. 

9.  For  the  best  Sow,  first  premium,  book,  Colman's  Agriculture,  to 
John  Meek. 

10.  For  the  best  Sow,  second  premium,  $3,  to  A.  Paki. 

11.  For  the  best  Cock  and  Hen,  to  P.  J.  Gulick,  $5. 
13.  Best  Geese,  W.  C.  Parke,  |3. 

SUGAR. 

13.  For  the  best  cwt.  of  Sugar,  first  premium,  a  silver  cup,  to  A 
H.  Spencer. 

14.  For  the  best  cwt.  of  Sugar,  second  premium,  $5,  to  L.  L.  Tor- 
bert. 

15.  For  the  most  productive  acre  of  Sugar  Cane,  as  per  certificates 
accompanying,  a  silver  cup,  to  L.  L.  Torbert. 

16.  For  best  Sugar  Cane,  15  sticks  from  one  hill,  j^3,  to  6.  A.  La- 
throp. 

17.  For  largest  and  best  varieties  of  Cane,  $5,  to  L.  L.  Torbert. 

18.  For  the  best  Syrup,  a  silver  medal,  to  L.  L.  Torbert. 

COFFEE. 

19.  For  best  Coffee,  in  parchment,  a  silver  cup,  to  Benjamin  Pit- 
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VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

dO.  For  the  best  Irish  potatoes,  L.  L.  Torbert,  $5. 

21.  For  the  best  Sweet  potatoes,  Benj.  Pitman,  $5. 

22.  For  the  best  Kalo,  a  silver  medal  to  Z.  Kaauwai. 

23.  For  the  best  assortment  of  garden  vegetables  and  fruits,  first 
premium,  tomatoes,  carrots,  radishes,  beets,  and  musk  melons,  a  sil- 
ver medal,  to  J.  Montgomery. 

24.  For  the  best  assortment  of  garden  vegetables,  second  premium, 
a  diploma,  turnips,  green  peas,  and  cucumbers,  to  James  Makee. 

25.  For  the  best  specimens  of  pine  apples,  B.  W.  Parker,  $3. 

26.  For  the  best  assortment  of  mangoes,  a  diploma,  to  Paul  Manini. 

27.  For  the  best  granadillas  and  water  melons,  Mrs.  John  Paty,  |2. 

28.  For  the  best  granadillas  and  water  lemons,  second  premium,  di- 
ploma, Mrs.  A.  B.  Bates. 

29.  For  the  best  pomegranates,  diploma,  William  Miller,  Esq. 

30.  For  the  best  peach,  on  a  tree  2  years  and  4  months  old,  Diplo- 
ma, Ri  C.  Janion. 

31.  For  the  best  bananas,  first  premium,  L.  L.  Torbert,  $3. 

32.  For  the  best  bananas,  second  premium,  J.  Kaauwai,  diploma. 

33.  Figs,  fresh  A.  Paki,  $3. 

34.  Figs,  dried,  J.  S.  Emerson,  $3. 

35.  Corn,  J.  S.  Emerson,  $5. 

36.  Onions,  B.  Pitman,  $4. 

37.  Cocoa,  P.  Manini,  $4. 

37*  Butter,  fii-st  premium.  Miss  M.  M.  Smith,  ^. 

38.  Butter,  second  premium,  Thos.  Brown,  $3. 

39.  Boots,  shoes,  and  leather,  a  silver  medal,  J.  H.  Wood. 

40.  20  yds.  woolen  cloth,  a  silver  medal.  The  sheep  raised,  the 
wool  shorn  and  woven,  by  Jos.  Gardener,  Kauai. 

41.  Flowers,  first  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Makee,  ^4. 

42.  Flowers,  second  premium,  Mrs.  Penhallow,  diploma. 

43.  Arrow  root,  B.  Pitman,  a  silver  medal. 

44.  Wheat,  best  bushel,  J.  S.  Green,  silver  medal. 

45.  Oats,  best  bushel,  J.  S.  Green,  4$. 

46.  Eggs,  R.  C.  Janion,  first  premium,  $4.  ^ 

47.  Eggs,  Mrs.  Paty,  second  premium,  diploma. 

Samples  of  sugar  from  Koloa,  were  exhibited,  also  some  made  by 
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Captain  Perry  at  Maui,  in  an  old  try-pot,  both  of  fair  quality.  Some 
fine  figs  of  the  Turkey  variety,  from  a  cutting  planted  only  last  Feb- 
niary,  and  had  borne  this  year  fifteen  figs,  was  exhibited  by  B.  F. 
Snow,  Esq.,  also  by  R.  C.  Janion,  Esq.,  of  the  same  variety,  9  months 
old,  and  but  12  inches  high,  which  had  25  figs  upon  it.  An  apple 
from  a  tree  4  years  old,  was  exhibited  by  A.  Paki,  Esq. 

Choice  varieties  of  flowers  by  Mrs.  G.  P.  Judd,  R.  C.  Janion,  Esq. 
and  Miss  Emma  Smith. 

Your  committee  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  next  year  to 
the  exhibition  of  Agricultural  implements.  In  this  braAch  our  mer- 
chants would  have  a  good  opportunity  to  display  their  stock,  and  the 
planter  would  know  where  to  look  for  those  implements  of  which  he 
was  in  need.  The  only  articles  in  this  department  were,  a  patent 
thermometer  ohum,  and  Emery's  patent  seed  planter,  which  were  ex- 
hibited by  W.  Chamberlain. 

The  number  and  value  of  premiums  distributed  is  large  compared 
with  the  means  of  the  society.  Your  committee  would  however  re- 
commend, that  if  our  means  will  allow,  a  still  larger  amount  be  ex- 
pended m  premiums  for  next  year.  They  believe  that  by  the  compe- 
tition thus  awakened,  the  members  will  be  stimulated  to  greater 
exertions,  the  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society  much  increased, 
aod  great  improvements  shown  in  all  the  branches  of  agriculture  which 
it  is  the  design  of  this  association  to  foster. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  B.  MARSHALL,  Chairman. 
L.  L.  TORBERT. 
E.  MINER. 
JOHN  MEEK. 
WM.  H.  RICE. 

Evening  Session,  Aug.  13. — ^The  secretary  being  absent,  Mr.  £. 
0.  Hall  was  chosen  secretary,  pro.  tem. 

The  committee  on  agricultural  implements  made  no  report,  but  in 
lieu  thereof,  read  several  letters,  in  answer  to  a  circular  issued  by  them 
to  planters  and  others. 

The  committee  on  seasons  reported,  through  their  chairman,  J.  S. 
Emerson. 
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Aa  interesting  communication  was  read  from  J.  H.  Wood,  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  tanning,  leather,  &c. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Torbert,  on  the  subject 
of  sugar,  cane-planting,  &c.,  also  giving  some  very  encouraging  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  of  the  expense  and  proceeds  of  an  acre  of  sugar- 
cane, grown  and  manufactured  on  his  plantation. 

The  reports  of  standing  committees  having  been  completed,  the  so- 
ciety proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when 
the  following  were  duly  elected  : 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lee  : — PreMerU. 

G.  S.  Kenway,  Hawaii, 

Ben.    Pitman,         ** 

L.  L.  Torbert,  Maui, 

S.  G.  DwiGHT,    Molokai, 

S.  Reynolds,  Oahu, 

J.  F.  B.  MARsiaALL,  Kauai,  ^ 

Cbas.  R.  Bishop,   Treasurer. 

John  Montgomery,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Edwin  O.  Hall,  Recording  Secretary. 

W.  Newcomb, 

R.  W.  Wood. 

S.  N,  Castle, 

R.  C.  Janion, 

B.  F.  Snow, 


'  Vice  Preiidtnts. 


.  Executive  Committee^ 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  rooming,  at  half-past  9  o'clock. 

Thursday,  August  14,  1851. 

The  society  met  at  half  past  nine,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  poultry  submitted  their  report,  through  their 
chairman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Rogers. 

On  motion  of  R.  H.  Bowlin  it  was  resolved  that  the  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  ensuing  year  be  appointed  by  the  President  ;  whereup- 
on the  following  were  appointed  as  committees  for  the  year  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  Poultry. — K.  C.  Janion,  Chairman,  E.  H.  Rogers,  J.  Mont- 
gomery. 

To  Collect  Statistics. — R.  C.  Wyllie,    Chairman,  B.  Pitraaii, 
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G.  S.    Ken  way,  Preston   Cumings,  L.  L.  Torbert,  J.    T.  Gower, 

C.  R.  Bishop,  F.  Wundenburg,  George  Gilmore. 

On  Horticulture. — A.  B.  Bates,    Chairman,    H.   M.   Whitney, 
Thomas  Brown,  £.  H.  Rogers,  John  Montgomery. 

On  Sugar  and   its   Manufacture. — L.   L.   Torbert,    Chairman, 
R.  W.  Wood,  G.   A.  Lathrop,  J.    F.    B.  Marshall,  J.  T.  Gower. 
On  Coffee.— G.  Rhodes,  Chairman,  T.  C.  B.  Rooke,  B.  Pitman, 
P.  Comings,  A.  Archer. 

On  Labor. — S.  Reynolds,  Chairman,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,   R.  W. 
Wood,  R.  J.  Hollingsworth. 

On  Analysis  of  Soils. — ^W.  H.  Pease,  Chairman,  W.  Newcomb, 
T.  C.  B.  Rooke. 

On  Worms  and  other  injurious  Vermin. — W.  Newcomb,  Chair' 
mm,  J.  T.  Gower,  J.  G.  Sawkins,  W.  H.  Pease. 

On  Roads,  &c.— E.  P.  Bond,  Chairman,  T.  Metcalf,  G.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, Wm.  Webster. 

On  Agricultural  Implements. — R.   C.  Janion,    Chairman,   R. 
Annstrong,  C.  W.  Vincent,  W.  H.  Rice,  W.  Chamberlain. 

On  Neat  Cattle. — ^John  Meek,   Chairman,  C.  G.  Hopkins,  H. 
Sea,  Robert  Mofiat. 

On  Horses. — T.  Curomings,  Chairman,  S.  Thompson,  John  Meek, 
John  O.  Dominis. 

On  Sheep. — G.   S.   Eenway,     Chairman,   T.   Cummings,   J.   I. 
DowMtt. 

On  Swine. — ^P.  J.  Gnlick,  Chairman,  A.  Paki,  Z.  Kaauwai. 

On  Seasons. — J.  S.  Green,  Chairman,  J.  S.  Emerson,  E.  Bond, 
H.  R.  Hitchcock,  J.  W.  Smith. 

On  Fences. — R.  J.  Hollingsworth,  Chairman,  E.  Johnson,  H.  A. 
Widemann,  R.  G.  Davis. 

On  Trees,   Grapes  and  Curing  Hat. — G.  P.  Judd,   Chairman, 
D.  Duncan,  E.  Bailey,  W.  H.  Pease,  H.  M.  Whitney. 

On  Garden  Seeds    and    Fruits.— R.  H.  Bowlin,  Chairman,  J. 
Montgomery,  B.  F.  Snow. 

On  Food  for  Laborers. — J.  T.  Gower,  Chairman,  A.  H.  Spen- 
cer, S.  Burbank. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall, — Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  ap- 

poinUd  to  institute  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtain  plants  from  the 
3 
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seed  of  the  sugar  eane,  and  to  procure  ioformatioD  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  appointed  were,  £.  P.  Bond,  Chairman,  D.  Baldwin, 
G.  A.  Latbrop,  B.  Pitman. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appomted  to  procure  the  Honkt 
Bee  from  Australia,  Central  America,  or  Chile,  who  are  authorized  to 
incur  the  necessary  expense.  R.  C.  Janion,  Chairman,  Baron  de 
Thierry,  J.  Montgomery,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  procure  a  variety  of 
Insectiyerous  Birds,  and  they  are  authorized  to  incur  the  necessary 
expense,  L.  Severance,  Chairman,  W.  Newcomb,  A.  B.  Bates,  D. 
McTavish,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  introduce  new  spe- 
cies of  FISH  at  their  discretion,  R.  C.  Janion,  Chairman,  W.  A.  How* 
ard,  D.  McTavish,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Leath- 
er, Tanning,  &c.  J.  Hardy,  Chairman,  J.  H.  Wood,  A  H.  Spen- 
cer, Wm.  French,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  Manufactures.  Mr. 
Weston,  Chairman,  J.  H.  Wood,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  Wheats  Corn,  Oats, 
and  other  grains  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  adaptedness  of 
our  soil  for  such  grains.  J.  S.  Emerson,  chairman,  J.  S.  Green,  J. 
T.  Gower,  T.  E.  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Rice,  were  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Capital,  and  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  to  report  next  year.  R.  C. 
Wyllie,  chairman,  A.  B.  Bates,  James  Makee,  L.  Severance,  S. 
N.  Castle,  were  appointed. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  on  the  subject 
of  labor,  and  a  copy  lefl  for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bowlin  introduced  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  and  made  the  order  of  the 
day,  after  the  current  business  of  the  Society  had  been  transacted. 

Whereas,  our  planters  are  suffering,  and  our  sugar  plantations 
languishing  from  the  depressed  state  of  the  sugar  market  both  here 
and  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  Oregon,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  present  high  prices  of  labor  on  these  islands. 
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and  the  imperfect  means  of  manufacturing  sugar,  our  planters  find  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  cheap  sugars  of  Manila  and  China,  and 

Whereas,  a  large  per  centage  of  the  raw  material  on  all  the  sugar 
plantations  is  thrown  away  and  wasted,  because  the  planter  is  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  manufacturing  it  into  the  only  product  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  being  converted  into,  for  purposes  of  commerce  ;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  society  recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  the 
passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  planter  to  manufacture  his  bagasse, 
skimmings  and  refuse  sugars  into  spirits,  surrounded  by  such  restric- 
tions and  safe-guards  as  shall  prevent  the  consumption  of  any  portion 
of  the  same  on  this  group. 

A^ourned  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  session,  August  14th. — Met  according  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Andrews — Resolved,  That  any  person  who  shall 
introduce  into  the  islands  any  new  plant,  shrub,  or  tree,  beneficial  to 
the  country,  is  invited  to  report  such  introduction  to  the  secretary, 
who  shall  record  the  name  of  such  individual  in  the  annals,  with  the 
date  of  such  introduction. 

Resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
Butter  and  Chbesb.  B.  W.  Parker,  Chairman,  J.  P.  Parker, 
Thomas  Brown,  were  appointed. 

Resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  the  Vine  and 
Fio,  with  special  reference  to  their  preservation  for  export.  E.  Bai- 
ley, chairman,  T.  E.  Taylor,  G.  B.  Rowell,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  committees  to 
eomrnunicate  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  his  individual  report 
on  the  subject  for  which  such  committee  was  appointed,  at  least  one 
noDth  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  Premiums  for  the  next 
year,  whose  duty  it  shall  also  be  to  order  and  distribute  the  medals  to 
be  given  in  place  of  the  money  premiums  awarded  this  year,  and  that 
the  committee  shall  specify  the  particular  premiums  for  particular  ar* 
tides.  J.  G.  Sawkins,  chairman,  James  Makee,  A.  B.  Bates,  G.  A. 
Lathrop,  H.  M.  Whitney,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  be  empowered  to  locate  and 
manage  the  lands  granted  by  act  of  Liegislature  to  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
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Agricultural  Society,  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  discretioD. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  society  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June,  1852. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  morning,  at  9^  oVIock. 

Friday  morning,  August  15th. 
The  committee  on  Neat  Cattle  made  their  report,  which  was  read 
and  accepted. 

Dr.  John  Rae  delivered  a  lecture  on  Geology  before  the  society. 
Thereupon,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Rae,  for  his  lecture  before  them  on  the  subject  of  Geology. 

The  society  proceeded,  (S.  Reynolds,  Esq.  in  the  chair),  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Bowlin's  preamble  and  resolution,  on  the  subject 
of  allowing  the  distillation  of  spirits  by  the  sugar  planters  of  the  i&Iands. 
A  lengthened  and  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Bow- 
lin,  Sawkins,  and  Dr.  Newcomb  advocated  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  Messrs.  Lee,  Clark,  Castle,  Gulick,  and  Taylor,  opposed  it. 
The  subject  was  still  under  discussion  when  the  society  adjourned  to  3 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  session,  August  15th.     Met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Bowlin's  resolution  was  resumed  and  advoca- 
ted by  Messrs.  Sawkins,  C.  C.  Harris,  and  Bowlin,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Castle,  Lee,  Severance,  Gower  and  Taylor.  The  question 
was  taken  upon  the  resolution,  and  lost  by  a  large  majority.  This  dis- 
cussion was  conducted  in  the  most  courteous  manner  ;  and  although  a 
question  of  vital  importance,  and  one  so  regarded  by  all  who  took  part 
in  its  discussion,  the  calm  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  it  was 
handled,  was  highly  creditable  to  those  who  spoke. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Mr.  Sawkins,  on  the  subject  of  trees, 
fences,  salt  and  labor,  and  a  copy  left  for  publication  in  the  transac- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Sai.t 
and  the  Pbarl  Otstkb.  J.  6.  Sawkins,  Chainnao,  C.  W.  Vinceoty 
W.  Newcomb  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  printing  be  appointed.  E.  O.  Hall 
chairman,  J.  Montgomery,  E.  H.  Rogers,  were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  pay  Dr.  John  Rae 
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tlM  sum  of  1^)  for  his  lectures  on  Greology  delivered  before  this  so- 
cietj. 
On  motion^  Voted  to  adjoujm  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1862. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  by  Hon.  Luth£R  Severance. 

Doubtless  I  ought  to  apologise  for  my  temerity  in  consenting  to  de- 
Urer  the  annual  address,  for  this  year,  before  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Agricultural  Society.  Almost  any  one  else,  of  your  members,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  more  knowledge  of  agriculture,  generally,  and  much 
Bore  of  that  which  is  applicable  to  these  islands.  What  I  may  say, 
therefore,  you  will  consider  as  evidence  of  my  desire  to  promote  the 
great  object  you  have  in  view,  rather  than  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  that  end. 

I  have  derived  much  information  from  the  volume  published  last 
year,  by  the  society.  It  is  seldom,  I  think,  that  any  similar  institution 
has,  any  where,  been  commenced  with  more  flattering  auspices,  or 
produced  in  the  outset  so  many  judicious  and  able  essays.  I  trust 
those  gentlemen  who  contributed  them,  however,  will  not  think  their 
doty  has  all  been  performed,  but  will  continue  to  give  the  society,  an- 
■nally  if  not  oftener,  the  result  of  their  observations,  experiments,  and 
feflecttons. 

Fortunately  the  most  enlightened  nations  have  at  last  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  that  they  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  agriculture,  and  to  perceive  that  no  branch  of 
scienee  afibrds  a  wider  field  for  human  research,  or  one  in  which  pa- 
tieat  and  scientific  investigation  may  be  rewarded  with  greater  bene- 
fits to  mankind. 

From  time  immesiorial  the  best  energies  of  the  race  have  been  worse 
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than  wasted  in  wars.  The  road  to  Fame  has  lain  through  sacked  and 
ruined  cities^  and  harvests  trampled  under  foot  by  contending  armies. 
The  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity  tell  us  of  the  heroes  who  figured 
in  the  work  of  human  slaughter,  and  the  orators  whose  eloquence 
aroused  the  multitude  to  arms  ;  but  thej  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the 
men  who  made  improTcments  in  tillage,  or  of  inventors  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  Thej  tell  us  of  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games,  and  Amphyetionic 
councils,  but  they  tell  us  little  of  inventors  and  nothing  of  agricultural 
societies.  The  most  famous  of  the  former,  (Arohimedes),  attracted 
attention  chiefly  by  his  machinery  used  in  the  defense  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  besieged  by  the  Romans.  If  he  invented  any  labor-saving 
machinery  in  tillage,  the  historians  of  his  time  have  not  deigned  to 
mention  it. 

Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  abandoned  to  slaves  and 
menials,  throughout  the  long  career  of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness, 
as  they  were  generally  in  countries  more  barbarous,  or  less  enlighten- 
ed. And  this  state  of  things  continued  throughout  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  indeed  up  to  this  time,  the  peasantry  of  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  still  in  complete  vassalage,  and  in  others  they 
are  practically  so  to  a  great  extent.  Hence  there  could  be  no  other 
than  a  very  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Under  the  feudal  system 
the  peasant,  who  did  not  own  the  land  he  cultivated,  would  of  course, 
do  little  to  enrich  and  embellish  it,  if  he  had  the  requisite  taste  ;  and 
the  owner  who  was  generally  a  "Baron,"  or  *' Military  Chieftain »" 
could  not  spare  the  money  from  his  coflers  to  fertilize  and  adorn  fields 
which  might  be  devastated  by  his  enemy,  nor  lay  up  stores  of  grain 
which  might  be  carried  off  by  victorious  marauders.  Hence  between 
the  results  of  bad  tillage,  and  the  desolations  of  war,  Famine  appeared 
frequently,  and  Pestilence  followed  in  her  ghastly  train,  to  sweep  off 
those  whom  the  sword  had  spared.  Population  increased  slowly,  and 
sometimes  rapidly  decreased  in  places  afflicted  with  more  than  usual 
severity.  ~  The  very  slow  aggregate  increase  in  all  Europe  for  a  thoni- 
and  years  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  increase  in  western  Europe, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States,  within  the  last  half  century,  though 
this  period  has  not  been  free  from  wars.  In  the  last  sixty  years,  from 
1790  to  1850,  the  U.  S.  increased  from  less  than  four  millions  to  twenty 
three  millions.    There  is  nothing  like  this  m  Europe,  and  never  has 
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been  ;  ind^d  a  part  of  ibis  American  increase  is  by  emigration  from 
Europe  ;  and  yet  the  very  countries  from  which  there  has  been  the 
greatest  emigration,  have  increased  their  population,,  in  the  last  half 
century,  out  of  all  proportion  with  previous  times.  The  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  in 


ITOO. 

1801. 

1861. 

England  and  Wales, 

15,000,000 

8,870,000 

18,000,000 

Scotland, 

1,000.000 

1,560,000 

2,670,000 

Ireland,           , 

2,000,000 

6,000.000 

8,190,000 

8,000,000 

16.430,000 

29,000,000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  great  emigration  from 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere 
deriog  the  last  half  century,  (much  greater  than  ever  before,)  the  in- 
crease has  been  as  great  in  the  last  half  century  as  in  a  whole  century 
before,  and  greater  no  doubt  than  in  any  previous  century,  though  we 
btve  not  the  statistics  for  an  exact  comparison. 

Increase  of  population  is  not  an  exact  indication  of  comfortable  liv- 
iog,  but  it  is  better  than  any  other  for  the  statistics.  Such  increase  may 
be  retarded  by  luxurious  excess,  and  licentious  indulgence,  as  well  as 
bj  scanty  and  bad  fare,  and  poor  lodgings  ;  but  it  is  in  most  countries 
the  rich  few,  who  are  the  sufierers  by  excess,  while  it  is  the  impover- 
iihed  many  who  sufier  by  famine.  We  hear  of  great  sufferings,  se- 
vere labor,  and  scanty  pay  in  British  collieries,  mines  and  manufacto- 
nes,  and  even  in  agricultural  districts,  and  of  miserable  poverty  and 
Citation  in  Ireland ;  yet  the  great  increase  in  the  last  half  century 
shows  that  there  must  be  better  cultivation  and  more  domestic  comfort 
tban  in  previous  times.  In  Walsh's  journey  from  Constantinople  to 
Esgland,'in  I8M  by  way  of  the  Danube,  he  says  it  was  not  until  he 
reached  a  town  in  Transylvania,  that  he  found  any  potatoes.  He  found 
the  peasantry  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Croatia  clothed  in  sheep- 
akini  in  summer,  and  living  in  miserable  hovels,  which  scarcely 
sheltered  them  from  the  weather.  They  were  supplied  with  few  veg- 
etables of  any  kind  bit  living  upon  coarse  black  bread,  and  the 
ailk  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  predecessors,  the  Dacian  hordes, 
vbo  over-ran  Bx>me,  under  Attilla,  probably  lived  no  better,  if  not 
worse,  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  their  agriculture  of  course 
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corresponded  with  their  coodition.  If  they  had  anythiog  like  a  plough, 
it  was  doabtless  a  very  elumsy  coDtriTance,  and  all  their  agricoltoral 
tools  were  of  similar  utility.  There  has  been  a  striking  improTemeal 
in  agricultural  tools  in  our  own  times,  though  less  than  in  spinning 
and  weaving.  Could  old  Cincinnatus  rise  from  his  grave  and  see  one 
of  the  most  approved  ploughs,  of  the  present  day,  he  might  be  tempted 
to  use  it  all  the  time,  and  would  perhaps,  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the 
limited  extent  of  his  farm  of  four  acres.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  plough  it  was,  to  which  the  prophet  Elisha  bad 
hitched  his  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  when  he  was  called  from  his  laborious 
vocation,  to  receive  the  mantle  of  Elijah.  Either  the  cattle  must  have 
been  very  small,  or  the  plough  a  poor  one.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
more  cumbrous,  or  inefficient  than  that  which  is  used  in  the  same 
country  at  the  present  day,  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  any  of 
the  arts,  and  especially  in  tillage,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  inventions  of  modern  times  is  one  which  has  shortened 
human  life,  and  caused  much  misery.  It  is  the  art  of  distilling  alco* 
hol ;  but  this  has  been  far  more  than  balanced  by  a  better  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  better  houses  to  live  in  ;  better  clothing  ; 
a  greater  variety,  and  greater  abundance  of  food,  animal  and  vegeta* 
ble  particularly  of  the  latter  ;  for  the  last  century  has  brought  into  use 
a  great  number  of  vegetables,  not  before  supposed  to  be  edible,  as  wel* 
as  great  improvements  in  modes  of  cookery,  all  conducing  to  human 
health  and  comfort.  In  London,  according  to  Macaulay,  the  mortalit j 
in  16S5,  was  one  in  twenty-three  ;  now  it  is  one  in  forty.  Thb  re- 
sults from  greater  cleanliness,  better  lodgings,  better  food,  and  a  great- 
er variety  of  it,  otherwise  the  great  increase  of  the  city  would  only 
increase  the  mortality.  The  multiplication  of  varieties  of  vegetable 
food,  not  only  conduces  to  health,  but  it  is  a  security  against  famine  ; 
for  when  one  kind  of  crop  fails,  another  may  be  abundant.  A  local 
failure,  too,  maj  be  supplied  from  a  distance  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles,  by  means  of  ships,  steam-boats,  and  rail-road  cars. 

Scarcely  any  plant  is  found  growing  in  perfection  in  its  natural  state. 
The  fair  large  apple  of  our  temperate  dimatei,  caipe  firom  the  misere- 
ble,  sour,  little  crab-apple.  The  cereal  grains  were  doubtless  yery 
inferior,  when  they  struggled  with  other  grasses  and  useless  weeds  fiir 
existence,  or  were  overshadowed  by  tangled  forests.    There  may  wtil  i 
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be  some,  as  well  as  edible  roots  and  fruits,  which  have  not  jet  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  which  might  be  improved  and 
made  of  great  value.  America  gave  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  maize, 
tobacco,  the  potatoe,  the  pine-apple,  the  turkey,  and  more  lately 
the  alpaca,  together  with  innumerable  flowering  plants  as  well  as  other 
vegetables  and  animals  of  less  economical  importance,  and  has  received 
in  return,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  cotton,  hemp, 
sugar-cane,  cofiee,  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  fruits,  roots  and  herbs  ;  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
the  ass,  the  swine,  the  honey  bee,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  white 
race  of  mankind,  whose  busy  improving  hand  is  seen  on  many  parts  of 
the  western  continent,  and  even  in  these  remote  islands.  It  is  the 
laudable  object  of  your  society  to  make  the  work  of  that  hand  more  ef- 
fectual in  developing  the  resources  of  these  islands,  by  improving  not 
only  all  the  native  plants,  but  all  such  as  can  profitably  be  made  to 
thrive  here  from  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Of  these  plants  and  animals 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  we  may  select  those  most  useful  to  us, 
and  we  ought  to  discover  every  useful  native  plant  in  these  islands, 
and  give  it  to  the  world  in  exchange. 

The  British  and  American  governments,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
many  new  products  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  their  countries, 
have  given  standing  orders  to  their  consuls  throughout  the  world,  to 
send  home  all  the  plants  and  seeds,  that  may,  in  the  most  distant  de- 
gree, promise  lo  benefit  the  landed  interests  ;  and  similar  orders  have 
I  believe  been  issued  by  other  christian  'powers.  Botanic  gardens 
have  been  established  either  by  government  or  by  individual  associa* 
lions  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  My 
own  State,  the  most  northerly  in  the  American  Union,  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  state  agricultural  school,  and  purchased  a  farm  upon  which 
the  students  are  to  operate.  A  part  of  their  work  will  be  to  endeavor 
to  acclimate,  in  the  long,  cold  winters  and  short  summers  of  Maine, 
plants  and  fruits  from  the  lower  temperate  climates,  and  even  from 
the  tropics.  This  work  of  acclimation  has  already  been  successful 
with  many  plants.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  constantly  going  on 
in  botanical  gardens  and  nurseries,  throughout  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  So  successful  have  been  these  labors  that  plantations  now 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  as  well  as  Paris,  whence  are  dissemi- 
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nated  an  iofinite  variety  of  valuable  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants, 
collected  from  everj  soil  and  climate  of  the  earth.  Similar  establish- 
ments exist  in  the  United  States,  mostly  however  the  result  of  individ- 
ual enterprise,  and  generally,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  made  profitable 
to  the  owners. 

The  French  "  Jardin  des  Plantes,"  of  Paris  is  justly  celebrated  ; 
the  botanical  garden  at  Montpelier,  is  scarcely  inferior  ;  and  the  hor- 
ticultural enterprise  and  energy  of  the  French  is  further  developing  it- 
self in  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  botanic  garden  in  Algiers. 
The  Jloyal  gardens  of  the  French,  as  well  as  those  of  Russia,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  Crimea,  are  celebrated 
as  seminaries  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  branches  of  natural  history, 
and  have  also  been  eminently  beneficial  to  ag^ricultural  and  mechanical 
labor.     Whenever  the  means  of  our  society  may  allow,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  suitable  piece  of  land  be  selected  on  one  of  these  islands 
for  a  similar  garden.     It  could  be  improved  by  degrees.     Royal  or  in- 
dividual munificence  would,  no  doubt,  supply  all  the  needful  funds  and 
render  it  highly  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.     It  would  be  a  bond  of 
anion  to  the  society,  and  serve  to  perpetuate  its  efforts,  and  its  useful- 
ness.    Every  variety  of  useful  tropical  plant  should  have  a  place  in  it, 
together  with  many  from  the  temperate  climates,  north  and  south. 
Many  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  those  climates,  as  the  apple,  the  peach, 
and  the  pear,  might  perhaps,  by  planting  the  seeds  from  the  verge  of 
the  tropics,  be  made  to  grow  here  perennially  ;  if  not  near  the  sea- 
level,  at  least  upon  the  moOntains.    If  tropical  trees  and  plants  can  bo 
acclimated  in  the  temperate  climates,  why  may  not  the  rule  be  re- 
versed ?    With  such  a  garden  the  society  would  be  in  good  condition 
to  make  annual  reports,  which  would  be  read  with  interest  on  all  the 
continents  and  islands  wherever  civilization  has  reached,  be  treasured 
op  in  the  archives,  made  subjects  of  discussion  in  agricultural,  hortH^ 
cultural,  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world,  and  be  the 
means  of  receiving  their  reports  in  return,  with  new  seeds  and  plants 
from  their  gardens.     Should  there  be  among  you  some  rich  man  who 
has  more  money  than  he  needs,  or  who,  unable  to  carry  his  wealth  with 
him  to  the  **  narrow  house  "  he  must  finally  occupy,  is  at  a  loss  to 
dispose  of  it  to  his  satisfaction,  perhaps  he  may  think  well  enough  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Grarden  of  Hawaii,  to  inscribe  his  name  among  its 
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liberal  patrons,  and  thereby  render  himself  the  benefactor  of  his  race. 
Its  verdant  foliage,  its  shady  walks,  its  plants  of  efery  Tariety,  and 
flowers  of  every  hue,  blooming  in  perpetual  verdure,  irrigated  if  need- 
fal  by  the  mountain  stream,  would  be  a  monument  that  any  man  might 
covet,  and  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  with  the  blessings  of  millions 
of  the  human  family.  The  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Brazil,  at  Rie 
Janeiro,  commands  the  admiration  of  a  multitude  of  visitors  who  have 
seen  it. 

In  the  year  1838  Dr.  Perrine  made  application  to  the  govemmeot  of 
the  U.  S.  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Florida,  and  other  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  introduce  the  culture  of  various  tropical  plants  in  that  peninsula, 
and  particularly  the  Agave  Sisalana,  from  which  the  Sisal  hemp  is 
made.  Of  this  hemp  a  cordage  is  manufactured  similar  to  the  Manila 
white  rope.  The  agave  grows  abundantly  in  sandy,  barren  soils,  ia 
Mexico  and  Yucatan,  and  would  no  doubt  grow  in  the  sandy  regions 
of  Florida.  Dr.  Perrine's  plan  received  favorable  attention  in  various 
quarters,  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  his  scheme,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  its  renewal.  There  are  in  these  islands  somtf  regions  of  sandy  soil, 
without  trees,  (such  as  the  low  lands  between  East  and  West  Maui,) 
where  the  agave  might  grow,  and  possibly  the  date  palm.  The  intro- 
daction  of  any  kind  of  trees  on  such  soils  would  have  a  favorable  effect, 
and  serve  to  condense  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  into  rain  where 
little  or  none  now  falls.  Trees  are  of  great  use  in  modifying  the  cli- 
mate of  a  country.  They  serve  to  equalize  the  temperature,  check 
the  violence  of  winds,  prevent  the  streams  from  drying  up,  and  they 
attract  showers  of  rain  ;  besides,  they  are  every  where  wanted  for 
building,  fencing,  and  fuel.  I  think  public  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  matter  in  these  islands,  where  large  districts  are  without  trees, 
and  fuel  brings  an  enormous  price.  Every  man  who  has  no  more  than 
a  single  acre  of  land,  should  plant  trees  and  raise  his  own  fuel  as  well 
as  his  own  kalo,  bananas,  pine-apples,  grapes,  figs,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Where  the  trade-winds  blow  strong,  he  might  plant  on  the  windward 
ride  rows  of  the  hau,  the  pandanus,  the  tamarind,  the  ohia,  the  mango, 
the  pride  of  India,  the  koa,  or  other  wood,  and  in  the  shelter  of  these 
he  might  have  his  coffee,  and  fig  trees,  his  bananas,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  As  his  barrier  trees  should  grow  larger  and  crowd  each  other, 
he  might  cut  down  each  alternate  one  for  fuel,  or  saw  off  superfluous 
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limbs  to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Honolulu 
no  trees  are  growing  except  those  which  have  been  planted.  The 
lands  formerly  not  being  divided  among  individual  owners  with  allodial 
titles,  wood  was  taken,  probably,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  no 
eare  was  given  to  its  reproduction.  The  plains  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  were  thus  stripped  of  their  trees  and  left  bare. 
But  we  know  that  trees  grow  well  here  when  planted,  and  serve 
greatly  to  modify  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun.  On  the  mountam  sides 
their  roots  hold  the  earth  in  place,  and  prevent  it  from  being  washed 
away  by  the  rains.  The  earth  from  the  disintegrated  rocks  is  thus  re- 
tained and  mingled  with  the  vegetable  mould  from  decayed  roots  and 
limbs,  and  fallen  leaves,  for  they  do  fall  here,  though  it  cannot  be 
said 

*'  Leaves  have  their  time  to  £a11, 
"  And  flowers  to  wither  with  the  North  wind's  breath." 
The  old  leaves  are  falling  all  the  time,  as  new  ones  are  forming,  and 
the  north  wind  brings  no  blighting  frosts  save  to  the  highest  mountain- 
tops.  « 

The  improvidence  of  stripping  a  country  of  its  wood  and  preventing 
its  renewa,l  by  annual  burnings,  as  on  the  prairies  in  the  upper  valley 
the  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  or  of  destroying  it  in  any  other  way,  has 
been  very  common  in  many  countries.  Possibly  in  some  regions,  trees 
never  did  obtain  a  foothold.  Large  districts  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
were,  less  than  a  century  ago,  clothed  with  nothing  larger  than  dwarfish 
ferns  or  heather,  but  are  now  covered  with  thri(\y  trees.  The  old  Duke 
of  Athol  planted  a  forest  on  his  estate  in  Perthshire  of  15,593  acres, 
which  contained  upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions  of  young  trees  when 
he  died,  and  his  successor  set  out  6,500  acres  of  poor  mountain  laod 
solely  with  larches,  valuable  for  ship  timber.  The  land  was  not  worth 
over  twenty-two  cents  rent  per  acre,  and  now  with  the  timber  on  it,  is 
valued  at  $32,500,000.  This  statement  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Gen. 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  19th  Annual 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 

Much  building  timber  will  be  wanted  here.  The  grass  houses  of 
the  natives  do  not  last  long.  Their  repair  is  becoming  expenaiive, 
since  cattle  have  multiplied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  grass  from  growing 
long  enough  for  thatch.    If  fields  are  fenced  and  grass  grown  for  the 
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fHnpose  of  thatch,  this  will  cost  something,  and  considering  its  inferior 
dorabilitj,  be  about  as  expensive  as  shingles.  In  many  places  houses 
can  be  built  of  stone,  but  even  with  this  material  many  articles  used  in 
building  must  be  imported.  Before  the  white  man  came  here  the  na- 
tive imported  nothing,  of  course.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  All  his  cloth- 
ing is  imported,  as  are  all  the  tools  he  uses.  He  eats  salmon  from 
the  Columbia  river,  and  flour  from  Chili,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States.  He  rides  on  saddles  from  the  coast,  or  drives  a  wagon  or  cart, 
made  m  Sydney,  and  if  he  can  afford  it,  buys  silks  from  China,  and 
costly  furniture  Irom  Europe  or  the  States.  His  wants  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars will  be  increasing  and  not  diminishing.  It  is  well  to  consider 
what  he  can  export  to  pay  for  these  things,  so  as  to  leave  him  a  cur- 
rency of  gold  and  silver.  The  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  to  whale 
ships  will  not  keep  pace  with  these  increasing  wants.  You  must  have 
something  to  export.  No  nation  can  thrive  by  importing  all  its  bread, 
and  all  its  manufactures,  unless  it  has  rich  mines  or  some  great  staple 
of  export.  You  have  neither  as  yet,  but  may  undoubtedly  produce  a 
large  amount  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  coflTee,  fof  exportation,  and  you 
may  send  a  considerable  amount  of  tropical  fruits  to  California  and 
Oregon.  It  probably  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  raise  their  own 
potatoes,  though  some  may  continue  to  go  to  their  cities  on  the  coast. 
The  orange  tree  ought  to  be  planted  here  more  extensively,  as  well  as 
the  fig,  the  grape,  and  the  olive.  You  have  now  all  the  most  valuable 
domestic  animals,  but  there  are  some  not  yet  here,  which  might  be 
useful  or  convenient,  such  as  the  alpaca  and  the  deer,  which  would 
thrive  upon  the  mountains ;  but  sheep,  which  are  more  useful  than 
{ither,  and  as  well  adapted  to  mountain  ranges,  are  yet  only  in  very 
limited  numbers,  though  mutton  brings  a  high  price  in  Honolulu.  The 
increase  of  a  large  breed,  of  coarse-wooled  sheep,  the  best  for  mutton, 
such  as  the  Leicester,  the  Dishley,  the  Cotswold,  or  the  South  Downs, 
would  I  think  be  very  desirable.  The  Providence  R.  I.  Journal 
states  that  a  ram  and  an  ewe  have  just  been  imported  for  the  sheep  farm 
H.  B.  Ives  of  Rhode  Island.  They  are  a  present  from  H.  B.  M.  Consul 
in  Zanzibar,  having  been  brought  from  the  mountains  300  miles  interior 
from  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  They  have  coarse  wool,  no  horns,  and 
large  dewlaps,  like  cattle,  with  tails  of  enormous  size  and  fatness. 
The  mutton  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  in  flavor  and  tenderness.    Whale 
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ships  touching  at  Zanzibar  might  bring  us  some  of  these  sheep.  Some 
sheep  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  have  already  been  introduced  here. 
Sheep  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land  on  which  they  pasture,  and  in- 
crease its  value  for  tillage,  if  it  is  susceptible  of  being  ploughed,  as  it 
should  be  occasionally  to  destroy  noxious  weeds,  which  1  find  are  very 
numerous  in  this  vicinity,  particularly  the  indigo  plact,  which  was  in- 
troduced about  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  come  to  be  as  great  a  nui- 
sance here,  as  Canada  thistles  are  in  the  northern  United  States.  It 
would  seem  that  a  plant  which  grows  so  thriftily,  and  which  no  animal 
will  eat,  ought  to  be  used  as  intended  when  it  was  brought  here.  Per^ 
haps  some  enterprising  man  may  yet  succeed  in  manufacturing  it  with 
profit.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  extensively  in  Venezuela  and  else- 
where on  the  Spanish  main,  but  the  most  of  it  now  comes  from  Hindoe- 
tan,  where  labor  is  cheaper  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
A  large  quantity  is  used  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
substitutes  for  a  blue  dye,  but  none  equal  to  indigo.  In  the  progreae 
of  invention  some  process  may  be  discovered  which  may  greatly  reduce 
the  labor  required  in  the  manufacture,  so  that  the  indigo  now  over- 
running your  pasture  lands  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  If  it 
should  be  fifly  years  hence  I  apprehend  you  will  not  find  the  plant  ex- 
terminated. The  process  by  which  it  is  now  manufactured  may  be 
seen  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines.  As  to  in- 
digo and  other  plants  upon  which  animals  will  not  feed,  it  is  believed 
a  skilful  and  persevering  use  of  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  the  harrow, 
will  be  rquisite  for  their  extermination.  And  the  plongh  will  be  espe- 
cially needed  to  preserve  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  to  destroy  useless  plants.  It  is  certainly  bad  economy  to  scra|^ 
over  the  top  of  the  ground  with  the  oo  or  digger,  or  its  substitute  the 
whale  spade,  and  pile  up  the  weeds  and  burn  them,  while  nothing  is 
ever  put  upon  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  manure.  On  the  contrary,  as 
much  as  possible  of  vegetable  growth,  and  all  bones  and  animal  re- 
mains, should  be  turned  into  the  earth  with  the  plough,  there  to  fer^ 
ment  and  fill  the  earth  with  salts,  gasses  and  vegetable  mould,  ren- 
dering it  light,  friable  and  fertile,  and  more  capable  of  withstanding 
drought. 

Few  animals  being  kept  here  in  stables,  the  amount  of  manure  from 
that  source  must  be  very  limited,  and  yet  without  manuring  in  some 
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way^  the  fertility  of  the  land  will  be  exhausted.  No  excrementaiy 
matter  or  animal  remains  should  ever  be  wasted,  but  all  be  scattered 
and  covered  in  the  earth.  All  putrid  bodies,  bones,  &c.,  should  be 
carefullj  covered  to  fill  the  soil  with  their  fertilizing  elements  instead  of 
remaining  upon  its  surface  to  poison  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  a  collaborator  for  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  American  Patent  Office,  in  a  letter  in  the  prefi^torj  part  of  the  re« 
port  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for  1849,  sajs  :  ''There  has 
been  enough  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat,  wool  and  cotton,  drawn 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  sent  to  London,  and  buried  in  the 
ground  or  washed  into  the  Thames,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  world  for  a  century,  under  a  wise  system  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Down  to  this  day  great  cities  have  ever  been  the 
worst  desolators  of  the  earth."  Dr.  Lee  might  have  added  that  there 
is  still  more  wasted  in  country  villages,  and  even  farm  residences, 
washed  into  streams  not  used  for  irrigation,  and  swept  off  to  the  ocean 
in  rivers.  In  the  same  report  an  estimate  is  made  in  the  chapter  on 
tgricultural  statistics,  to  prove  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  annu- 
allj  wasted  "  enough  of  the  elements  of  bread,  without  which  not  the 
first  kernel  of  corn  can  be  formed,  to  produce  one  thousand  millions  of 
bushels  of  this  important  article."  And  this  too  while  tillage  land  is 
every  year  becoming  less  and  less  productive,  from  the  exhaustion  of 
its  elements  of  fertility. 

Where  enclosures  are  too  limited  to  be  ploughed,  the  round  pointed 
shovel,  which  is  better  than  the  spade,  should  be  used  in  digging  up 
the  earth  and  the  light  hoe  in  weeding  merely.  It  may  require  some 
perseverance  to  bring  these  tools  into  use,  but  once  understood  they 
will  he  afterwards  appreciated.  If  the  bare  foot  cannot  be  well  applied 
to  the  top  of  the  shovel  blade,  a  thick  soled  shoe  or  wooden  sandal  can 
be  used.  When  wheel  barrows  were  first  introduced  into  Jamaica, 
the  negroes,  afler  loading  them,  persisted  for  some  time  in  carrying  the 
load,  wheel  barrow  and  all,  upon  the  top  of  their  heads,  for  so  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  carry  all  their  burdens  ;  yet  the  wheel  bar- 
rows won  the  victory  in  the  end,  and  so  will  the  hoes  and  the  shovels. 
There  is  nothing  like  persevering  against  error  and  obstinate  preju- 
dice.   Newton's  theory  of  gravitation  was  not  adopted  even  by  the 

aeademicians  of  France,  until  forty  years  afler  the  publication  of  his 
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Principia^  and  Galileo  was  obliged  to  confess  before  the  assembled 
authorities  of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  earth  did  not  turn  round  on 
its  axis.  Still  he  did  not  despair,  but  as  he  arose  from  his  humble  po- 
sition and  brushed  the  dust  from  his  knees,  he  whispered  to  a  friend, 
"  neyertheless  the  Earth  does  revolve,"  and  his  belief  has  become 
universal,  though  the  pontifical  decree  denouncing  it  as  a  heresy  re- 
mains unrepealed.  We  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  labor  saving 
improvements  extant,  and  find  out  others  as  fast  as  we  can. 

As  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  proper  tillage  of  the  land  it  ia  be- 
lieved that  an  importation  of  birds  would  be  very  useful.  Indian  com 
and  some  other  crops,  I  am  assured,  are  much  injured  by  worms  de- 
stroying the  young  plants.  Such  enemies  of  the  husbandman  are  not 
peculiar  to  these  islands.  The  last  Patent  Office  Report,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  estimates  the  annual  loss  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  Hessian  and  other  wheat  flies,  curculios,  weavels,  and  boU 
worms,  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Most  kinds  of  small  birds  feed 
principally  on  insects.  The  favorite  food  of  the  robin  is  the  cut  worm 
which  destroys  young  corn,  cabbage  plants,  beans,  &c.  If  the  robin 
could  be  brought  here  alive  and  made  to  increase,  he  would  be  a  most 
welcome  visitor  about  our  dwellings,  and  would  be  of  great  service  in 
fields  and  garden.  At  present  hens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  may  do  sone- 
tbing  in  the  fields,  though  they  may  be  mischievous  in  gardens.  They 
are  profitable  stock,  however,  and  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  consumer.  They  will  live  upon  the  insects 
they  pick  up,  and  require  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food,  but  to 
thrive  and  fatten  or  lay  many  eggs,  they  should  be  fed  daily  with  some 
of  the  cereal  grains.  Of  these  only  a  few  are  cultivated  in  the  islands, 
but  more  of  them  might  be.  Indian  corn  does  well  in  Cuba,  nearly 
tbe  same  latitude,  and  our  friend  Gower  assures  me  he  has  raised  good 
wheat  on  Maui.  The  high  lands  will  no  doubt  produce  wheat,  com, 
barley,  oats,  &c.  Grist  Mills  are  wanted,  but  these  will  be  fortlv-« 
coming.  Where  there  is  no  water  power,  wind^mills  can  be  construct- 
ed, as  they  have  been  elsewhere  for  many  centuries.  The  trade* 
winds  could  be  made  to  move  powerful  machinery. 

The  modes  of  cultivation  which  prevail  in  higher  latitudes  may  Bot 
be  strictly  applicable  here.  In  the  regions  of  winter  frost  the  earth 
has  a  season  of  rest,  when  all  vegetation  is  suspended,  and  the  enrth 
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is  loosened  and  upheaved  hj  the  freezing  and  consequent  expansion 
of  the  water  which  saturates  it.  Here  within  the  tropics  it  undergoes 
no  such  process,  has  no  such  rest,  and  has  no  winter's  supply  of  barn- 
yard manure  to  be  ploughed  in  when  it  is  wanted.  The  plough  is 
however,  not  the  less  needful  to  turn  under  the  green  sward,  together 
with  corn  stalks,  cane  tops,  and  every  kind  of  straw  which  can  be 
strewed  lengthwise  in  the  furrow.  Fortunately  the  Polynesian  islands 
have  one  great  advantage.  In  the  higher  latitudes  there  is  much 
swampy,  wet  land  not  reclaimed  by  draining.  The  rains  wash  the 
hills  and  higher  grounds,  and  carry  their  best  soil  into  the  low  marshes 
where  little  grows  but  rushes,  flags,  and  coarse  grass.  Nothing  is 
lost  here  in  that  way.  Such  low  grounds  are  the  very  best  for  the 
taro,  which  yielding  a  vast  amount  of  nutritious  food  for  the  subsistence 
of  man,  requires  all  the  fertilizing  matter  which  can  be  drained  into 
the  slimy  beds  of  soft  mud  in  which  it  grows  best.  More  might  be 
added  by  artificial  means  with  advantage,  for  taro  beds,  like  all  other 
caltivated  lands,  become  exhausted  by  continual  cultivation,  if  no 
vegetable  or  other  manures  be  applied  to  them.  An  acre  of  taro  will 
Qodoubtedly  subsist  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other  crop 
known,  and  of  course  requires  a  large  supply  of  the  elements  of  fertility. 
It  grows  best  in  the  mud,  but  it  can  also  be  accustomed  to  the  high 
and  dry  land,  and  there  becomes  a  somewhat  different  plant.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  might  not  grow  any  where  within  the  tropics,  on  the 
continent,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
possibly  might  be  acclhnated  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Florida.  The  water  in  which  it  grows  would  keep  off  light  frosts 
m  Florida,  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Texas,  as  well  as  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  other  rivers  of  California.  It  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for 
bread,  but  an  occasional  corn  cake,  made  of  good  sweet  fresh  Indian 
meal,  would  be  an  agreeable  change  and  promote  health.  If  every 
native  owner  of  land  would  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn,  he  would  keep 
his  pigs  and  poultry  in  better  condition,  give  greater  variety  to  his  own 
food,  and  perhaps  so  lessen  the  bills  of  mortality  as  to  prevent  the  de- 
crease of  his  race  ;  nay  soon  bring  about  an  actual  increase.  More 
regard  to  the  laws  of  health  is  indispensable  to  this  end.  The  rooun- 
taaioua  parts  of  the  islands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  range  of  the 

goat,  and  the  milk  and  flesh  of  this  animal  I  am  aware  are  much 
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used  bj  the  native  population,  but  the  sheep  will  thrive  io  even  higher 
altitudes,  and  his  flesh  is  much  superior.  He  should  be  shorn,  how- 
ever, once  or  twice  a  year.  More  fat  sheep,  and  fewer  lean,  scurvy, 
worthless  dogs,  would  be  a  decided  gain.  The  food  which  is  throwo 
to  dogs  could  be  more  profitably  given  to  turkeys,  hens,  pigs,  ducks, 
and  geese.  Wool  might  sell  rather  low  perhaps,  but  would  be  worth 
saving  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  manufactured  into 
blankets,  flannels,  and  cheap  cloths  here  in  the  islands.  The  ma- 
chinery for  such  woollen  mills  as  the  manufacturer  would  require 
would  not  be  expensive,  nor  the  labor  great.  If  every  native  would 
wear  a  woollen  shirt,  and  sleep  at  night  under  a  woollen  blanket,  I 
think  there  would  be  less  of  asthma,  and  other  aflections  of  the  lungs, 
induced  as  these  diseases  probably  are  by  exposure  to  the  strong  winds 
while  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  opened  by  profuse  perspiration.  Flan- 
nel prevents  the  too  sudden  cooling  of  the  body.  No  clothing  made  of 
vegetable  texture  can  ever  be  equal  to  that  which  the  God  of  nature 
provides  to  retain  animal  heat.  The  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  are  all  covered  with  a  permanent  coat,  but  the  '*  featherless 
biped,"  Man,  is  led  to  clothe  himself  by  his  own  ingenuity.  He  caa 
vary  his  covering  with  the  changes  of  the  weather,  taking  from  the 
sheep,  the  Cashmere  goat,  and  the  Alpacca  the  excessive  quantity 
with  which  nature  has  provided  those  animals  and  fashioning  them 
into  shapes  for  his  own  convenience. 

The  culture  of  silk,  which  at  one  time  promised  great  success,  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned,  yet  the  mulberry  continues  to  grow  as  well 
as  the  indigo,  and  future  attempts  to  manage  the  silk  worm  may  be 
more  successful.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
islands  will  have  a  population  ten  times  greater  than  at  present.  It 
will  be  a  mixture  of  all  races,  Hawaiian,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Saxon 
without  the  Anglo,  the  Norman  and  the  Celt,  the  descendant  of  Golh 
and  Hun,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  African  and  East  Indian. 
The  valleys  will  be  cultivated  like  gardens,  and  the  terraced  mountain 
sides  be  covered  with  vineyards,  like  those  of  Madeira,  Vesuvius  and 
Etna.  One  of  the  most  populous  places  in  the  world,  of  its  size,  is  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  history  informs  us  was  a  barren  rock,  but  where 
the  knights  of  early  chivalry  made  fertile  gardens  by  pounding  up  the 
loose  and  scattered  stones  which  covered  its  bleak  surface  and  import- 
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ing  soil  from  Sicily  to  mix  with  their  dust.  The  roost  populous  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
by  dykes.  The  government  of  Holland  is  now  engaged  in  pumping 
out  the  Zuyder  Zee,  with  wind-mills  and  steam  engines,  to  a  depth  of 
thirteen  feet  below  the  sea  level  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Amster- 
dam, Leyden  and  a  large  region  of  farms  and  villages  from  inundation, 
and  converting  (he  bottom  of  the  lake  into  tillage  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  districts  of  country  once  swarming  with 
population,  are  now  comparatively  desolate.  Depending  upon  irriga- 
tion for  their  fertility,  their  canals,  aqueducts  and  hydraulic  machinery, 
Boder  bad  government  and  the  ravages  of  war,  have  gone  to  ruins, 
and  arid  deserts  have  taken  the  place  of  fruitful  fields.  The  city  of 
Babylon,  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  have 
bad  a  population  larger  than  Paris,  and  covered  an  area  greater  than 
London.  Herodotus  speaks  of  Babylonia  as  the  most  fruitful  of  all 
the  countries  he  had  seen.  It  is  now  little  better  than  a  desert.  Nin- 
eveh it  is  supposed  was  on  the  Tigris,  as  is  also  Bagdad.  Damascus, 
•till  survivmg  in  diminished  proportions,  is  watered  by  a  stream  from 
the  mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  and  Palmyra 
or  Tadmor,  now  deserted,  were  no  doubt  the  centres  of  irrigated 
countries,  in  the  plains  of  Syria.  These  were  great  cities  in  their 
time.  They  might  be  so  now  if  these  canals  and  aqueducts  had  been 
kept  in  order  and  a  skilful  system  of  agriculture  had  been  practised. 
It  is  not  alone  the  moisture  of  the  water  which  makes  irrigation  so  use- 
fal.  If  economically  managed,  the  waste  from  the  sinks  and  sewers 
of  cities  and  villages  may  be  carried  into  the  irrigating  canals  and  be 
absorbed  by  cultivated  lands,  instead  of  being  washed  off  into  the  sea. 
Farm^ioases,  stables,  bams  and  cattle  pens  should  be  so  constructed, 
if  possible,  that  all  their  drainage  may  be  carried  upon  gardens,  taro 
patches,  or  grass  land.  A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  below 
the  city  of  Edinburg,  in  Scotland,  where  a  small  stream  coming  through 
the  city  is  spread  over  several  hundred  acres  of  meadow  land,  produ- 
cing a  most  astonishing  degree  of  fertility. 

Many  roads  are  to  be  idade  on  the  islands,  and  some  of  them  will 
be  expensive,  but  all  together  will  amount  to  nothing  like  the  labor 
which  was  expended  by  the  Incas  of  Peru  upon  one  great  road  from 
^ito  to  Cuzco,  along  the  spuri  of  the  Andes,  the  remains  of  which 
were  seen  by  Humboldt  and  are  vividly  described  by  Prescott 
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Among  the  resources  of  the  islands  we  should  suppose  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  might  be  enumerated.  Great  quantities  are  made  in  the 
Bahamas  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  by  solar  evaporation  of  sea 
water.  On  the  leeward  side  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  the  evaporation 
must  be  as  great,  and  the  rains  very  little.  The  Pacific  coast  will 
require  a  large  supply  ere  long.  It  is  true  that  Mexico  and  California 
have  numerous  salt  ponds,  much  stronger  than  sea  water,  but  they  are 
far  interior.  The  water  of  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  great  basin  of 
Utah,  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Dead  Sea — perhaps  stronger  than  the 
Caspian — ^there  are  numerous  other  salt  lakes  in  the  Gr^at  Basin. 
All  such  lakes,  every  where,  which  have  no  outlets,  are  salt,  and  none 
are  salt  which  have  streams  running  out  of  them.  Tezcuco  is  the 
lowest  of  several  in  the  great  valley  of  Mexico,  and  is  of  course  salt  ; 
but  all  along  the  coast  salt  can  be  obtained  easier  and  cheaper  by  sea, 
and  can  be  made  as  well  here  as  any  where.  Indeed,  Nature  by 
means  of  her  volcanic  fires  has  made  one  complete  basin  for  solar 
evaporation  of  the  sea  water,  near  Eva,  where  the  sea-water, 
slowly  admitted  by  a  subterranean  channel,  is  for  the  most  of  the  year 
constantly  evaporating  under  a  hot  sun.  This  is  the  place  to  which 
Capt.  Wilkes  went  with  his  boats  and  deep  sea  sounding  lines  to  find 
the  bottom  reported  to  be  unfathomable,  but  where  he  could  find  but 
18  inches  of  water.  There  is  however  a  deep  place  which  he  did  not 
find. 

A  species  of  flax,  which  grows  in  New  Zealand  (Phormum  tenaz) 
has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Poinsett  in  De  Bow*8  Commercial  Re- 
view, as  a  product  which  may  be  useful  in  the  Southern  States.  Prob- 
ably it  would  grow  well  in  these  islands.  As  described  by  M'Culloch 
he  says  it  excels  every  other  species  in  strength  of  fibre  and  whiteness. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Capt.  Cook's  voyage  in  1775  and  in  Wilkes*  NarratiTe 
of  the  Exploring  expedition.  According  to  experiments  of  La  Bella- 
dierre,  Mr.  Poinsett  says  the  fibre  of  this  plant  is  much  stronger 
than  any  vegetable  we  know  of ;  that  of  the  Agave  Americana  breaks 
under  a  weight  of  seven  ;  that  of  flax  at  eleven  and  three  fourths  ; 
that  of  hemp  at  sixteen  and  three  fourths  ;  that  of  the  New  Zealand 
flax  at  twenty-three  and  seven  elevenths  ;  so  that  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  silk  which  reaches  to  twenty  four.  The  New  Zealand  flax  grows 
on  dry  or  wet  land,  but  best  on  the  wet  land. 
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The  capacity  of  the  islands  to  produce  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco, 
has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  upon  these,  and  especially 
sugar,  that  reliance  must  be  had  for  extensive  exports  to  pay  for  the 
constantly  increasing  imports.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  modes  of 
culture  or  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  because  there  are  other 
members  of  this  society  who  understand  the  matter  far  better  than  I 
do.    Besides  I  have  no  love  for  tobacco. 

Cotton  grows  well  here,  but  perhaps  you  can  do  better  than  to  raise 
cotton  to  be  sent  round  Cape  Horn  to  be  manufactured,  and  there  to 
enter  into  competition  with  that  of  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Egypt 
and  the  East  Indies.  California  and  Oregon  will  have  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactories,  but  it  will  be  some  time  hence. 

Rice  will  grow  here,  no  doubt,  but  at  present  it  comes  cheap  from 
China  and  the  Phillipine  islands  ;  and  we  must  add  that  sugar  comes 
from  there  also  and  competes  with  that  which  is  made  here. 

The  mode  of  irrigation  of  rice  in  China,  is  thus  described  in  For- 
tnae's  China,  a  work  which  contains  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  Chinese  agriculture. 

''Irrigation  in  China. — Rice  is  grown  on  the  lower  terrace 
ground,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  always  led  from  some  ravine  and 
made  to  flow  across  the  sides  of  the  hills  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
terrace,  into  which  it  flows  and  floods  the  whole  level  space.  When 
the  water  rises  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  which  is  sufficiently 
high  for  the  rice,  it  flnds  vent  at  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose 
ia  the  bank,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  terrace  below,  which 
it  floods  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  lowest.  In  this  way 
the  whole  of  the  rice  terraces  are  kept  flooded  continually  until  the 
italks  of  the  crops  assume  a  yellow  ripening  hue,  when  the  water 
being  no  longer  required  is  turned  back  into  its  natural  channel,  or 
M  to  a  different  part  of  the  hill  for  the  nourishment  of  other  crops. 
These  moaotain  streams,  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts, are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  as  they 
generally  spring  from  a  high  elevation  in  the  ravines,  they  can  be 
conducted  at  pleasure  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills." 

So  it  will  be  seen  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  not  confined  as  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  low,  flat  lands  flooded  by  a  river, 
or  u  on  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers  of  lower  India,  but  the  hill 
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sides  are  made  equally  available.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  irrigation, 
which  is  here  applied  odIj  to  kalo  and  bananas,  in  China  applied  only 
to  paddy  (rice)  fields  and  other  aquatic  plants,  but  the  soil  for  other 
crops  is  moistened  by  the  same  process. 

The  art  of  irrigation  is  an  important  one  in  these  islands,  for  though 
there  is  generally  rain  enough  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  on  the 
sides  swept  by  the  trade  winds,  there  is  very  little  on  the  leeward  sides 
in  summer,  and  in  some  localities  very  little  at  any  time.  These 
cannot  be  made  productive  without  irrigation  by  the  mountain  streams. 
The  native  population  seem  to  understand  the  art  of  conducting 
water  into  their  kalo  patches,  but  it  is  desirable  also  to  spread  it  over 
fields,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it  down  from  greater  distan- 
ces. In  Northern  Europe  irrigation  is  not  yet  practised  to  any  great 
extent,  and  still  less  in  the  Atlantic  States  of  America.  The  cultivation 
in  California  and  New  Mexico  depends  much  on  the  streams  from  the 
mountains.  But  the  most  successful  and  extensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  world  perhaps  is  in  Egypt,  for  thousands  of  years  held  to 
be  the  granary  of  the  world  ;  yet  cultivated  Egypt  is  but  a  ribbon 
of  land  running  some  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  Lybian  desert, 
where  very  little  rain  ever  falls.  There  is  no  cultivation  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  All  the  soil  is  the  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
brought  down  by  the  annual  floods  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Like  the  Mississippi,  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
are  higher  than  the  land  on  each  side,  made  so  by  the  sedimentary 
deposit.  When  the  winter  floods  fill  the  channel  of  the  river  the 
water  is  carried  back  into  the  country  by  thousands  of  little  canals  by 
which  the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated  as  far  as  the  waters  reach, 
and  an  annual  deposit  of  mud  enriches  the  land  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  water  falls  in  the  river  far  below  its  highest  level,  it  is 
pumped  up  by  water-wheels,  wind-mills  and  other  artificial  procesaes, 
and  thus  carried  upon  the  land  to  a  limited  extent.  With  a  surface 
one  third  less  than  the  state  of  Virginia,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  in  the 
time  of  Sesostris,  contained  a  population  of  twenty-five  millioca  and 
was  the  first  and  wealthiest  kingdom  of  the  earth.  Since  then  many 
«f  the  water-works  have  gone  to  ruin  and  the  drifting  sands  of  the 
desert  have  reduced  the  cultivated  lands  nearly  one  half  in  extent. 

The  country  being  level,  the  nature  of  the  land  thus  irrigated  in 
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f^gjpt  is  80  different  from  these  mountainous  islands,  that  we  perhaps 
can  learn  but  little  from  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  best  means  of  irrigat- 
ing the  Talleys  and  mountain  sides  of  Hawaii.  On  the  contrary  we 
must  look  rather  to  modern  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  hydraulics.  When  the  land  becomes  divided  into  small  tracts,  with 
multiplied  ownerships,  many  lots  will  be  without  water,  and  the  porous 
volcanic  soil,  with  no  strata  of  saturated  clay  to  hold  it,  will  afford  no 
veils.  To  such  places  the  mountain  stream  must  be  carried  in  canals 
or  aqueducts,  or  lifted  in  small  jets  by  the  hydraulic  ram,  invented  by 
Whitehurst  and  Montgolfier  ;  or  recourse  must  be  had  to  cisterns  to 
catch  the  rain  water,  with  apparatus  for  filtering  it.  It  may  thus  be 
obtained  very  pure  for  family  uses  and  for  cattle. 

Land  which  is  irrigated  by  streams  of  water  will  not  be  so  quickly 
exhausted  as  that  which  is  not,  because  water  brings  with  it  a  large 
quantity  of  fertilizing  matter.  Green  plants  contain  75  per  cent,  or 
more  of  water,  and  this  is  formed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
also  the  bases  of  vegetable  matter.  Water  also  may  contain  sulphur, . 
lime  and  other  salts,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  absorbed  and  de- 
composed by  plants.  Water  also  deposits  lime  which  fertilizes.  It 
carries  off*  a  large  quantity  likewise  of  other  fertilizing  particles,  un- 
less they  are  arrested  by  the  hand  of  culture  and  turned  to  use.  A 
great  amount  of  earth  is  thus  carried  off*  by  rivers  and  deposited  at 
their  mouths  or  along  their  courses.  According  to  Rennel,  the  Gan- 
ges every  hour  deposits  at  its  mouth  2,509,056,000  cubic  feet  of 
earth,  the  Nile  14,784,000,  and  the  Mississippi  800,000.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  rich  deltas  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  whose  waters  are  turbid  ; 
but  in  this  way  much  fertile  soil  must  be  buried  deep  and  lost  to  hu- 
man use.  I  may  say,  however,  I  do  not  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations  of  Rennel,  as  I  find  them  stated,  not  believing  either  the 
Ganges  or  the  Nile  deposit  so  much  more  than  the  Mississippi.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  typographical  mistake. 

All  the  soil  upon  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  made  from  the 
abrasion  of  the  hills  by  the  united  actions  of  the  rains  and  the  atmos- 
phere, since  they  were  thrown  up  by  volcanic  eruption.  The  rocks 
are  constantly  undergoing  the  process  of  disintegration,  and  hence  the 
moontain  streams  are  constantly  bringing  down  fertilizing  matter  to  the 
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valleys  below.     If  there  be  any  lime  in  these  rocks,  the  water  from 
them  will  supply  a  very  important  element  of  vegetation. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  as  stated  by  Thaer,  easily  mixes  with  pure 
water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  it,  and  if  the  fluid  is  lefl  quiet  the  car- 
bonate soon  Hubsides.  But  it  may  also  be  dissolved  in  water  which  is 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Water  from  most  springs  which  issue 
from  calcareous  mountains  is  of  this  kind.  The  lime  is  deposited 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  when  held  in  solution  ; 
or  if  merely  floating  it  subsides  in  the  first  still  water,  like  other  par- 
ticles of  dust.  That  the  portion  of  saline  matters  contained  in  spring 
water  is  diminished  by  being  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  has  beeo 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  H.  Madden,  who  found  that  a  gal- 
lon of  water  **  clear  as  crystal,"  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  contained,  before  passing  over  a  meadow,  ten  grains  of 
common  salt,  and  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  (chalk),  but  after 
passing  over  the  meadow  a  gallon  of  the  same  water  contained  only 
five  grains  of  common  salt,  and  two  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  water  from  the  hills  may  be  more  fructifying  thaa 
rains  direct  from  the  clouds,  if  the  former  passes  over  rocks  or  through 
soils  containing  fertilizing  elements.  The  water  which  has  passed 
through  a  dozen  rice  fields  or  kalo  patches  lying  below  each  other  in 
successive  embanked  terraces,  must  however  contain  not  a  little  of 
vegetable  and  some  animal  putrefaction,  and  perhaps  be  more  fer- 
tilizing to  most  plants  than  pure  spring  water.  It  contains  the  humus 
which  is  indispensable  to  all  vegetation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
less  wholesome  to  drink.  "  Humus  or  vegetable  mould,"  says  Thaer 
in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  *'  is  the  product  of  living  matter  and 
the  source  of  it.  It  afibrds  food  to  organization  ;  without  it  nothing 
material  could  have  life  ;  at  least  the  more  perfect  animals  and  plants 
could  not  exist ;  and  therefore  death  and  destruction  are  necessary  and 
accessary  to  the  re-production  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
greater  the  number  of  living  creatures,  the  more  humus  is  produced 
and  consequently  the  supply  of  the  elements  for  the  nutrition  of 
life  is  increased.  It  is  however  apparently  lost  by  being  carried  into 
the  ocean  by  rivers,  and  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  oxygen 
which  unites  with  and  converts  it  into  gaseous  matter."  ''  We  have," 
says  he,  '*  only  to  observe  the  progress  of  vegetation  upon  naked  rocks 
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in  order  to  ooderstand  the  historj  of  humus  from  the  beginniDg  of  the 
world.  At  first  only  lichens  and  mosses  are  found  there,  from  the  de» 
eoaposition  of  which  more  perfect  plants  derive  their  noarishment. 
Theae  in  their  turn  die  and  augment  the  mass  of  mould  by  their  putre- 
faction, and  thus  a  bed  of  humus  is  formed  capable  of  afibrdiog  nour* 
ishment  to  the  largest  trees." 

The  olive  tree  grows  to  a  great  age,  and  is  long  in  coming  to  matu-> 
rky  as  heretofore  cultivated,  hut  I  see  in  a  letter  from  L.  W.  Tinelli, 
the  v.  S.  Consul  at  Oporto,  that  a  new  variety  has  been  introduced 
into  the  South  of  France,  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  yields 
abundantly  the  second  year  ader  planting.  It  is  rather  a  bush  or 
shrub  than  a  tree,  growing  only  about  four  feet  high.  Probably  it 
would  grow  well  here,  and  may  be  worth  introducing.  It  would  be 
lees  afiected  by  the  winds  than  a  high  tree,  and  be  a  fine  embellish- 
senl  in  a  garden. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  not  only  more  wheat  and  com  should 
be  cultivated  on  the  islands,  but  more  beans  and  other  grain.  I  know 
not  bow  oats  thrive,  but  I  find  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Ofiice  Report  of 
1848  some  remarks  on  barley  which  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
When  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  in  Palestine  exploring  the 
Dead  Sea  he  procured  three  kinds  of  wheat  from  Syria  and  two  kinds 
of  barley,  one  of  these  from  Engaddi.  The  hill  country  of  Judea  and 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  Sinai,  and  Hermon,  have  some  resem- 
blance in  soil  and  climate  to  these  islands,  but  not  being  fanned  by 
trade-winds  and  being  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  arid  deserts, 
the  heat  of  summer  greatly  exceeds  the  heat  here  ;  yet  wheat  and 
barley  are  common  there,  and  were  so  when  the  children  of  Israel,  es- 
caping from  bondage  in  Egypt,  crossed  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
paaaed  round  through  the  deserts  of  Moab  to  the  more  fruitful  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  whose  inhabitants  they  subdued  and  drove  away  or 
exterminated.  Barley  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
It  was  evidently  more  common  than  wheat  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  is  so  still  among  the  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Africa,  Arabia  and  Syria.  A  variety  of  black  skinned  barley  has 
been  received  at  Washington  from  England,  and  distributed  from  the 
Patent  Ofiice.  It  has  been  acclimated  in  Europe  and  is  reckoned  a 
▼aluable  grain,  but  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Abysinia. 
6 
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It  is  described  as  making  an  excellent  flour  and  being  very  prodac. 
tiye. 

Barley  is  recommended  in  a  South  Carolina  paper,  as  an  excellent 
crop  for  the  South.  The  writer  says  it  is  the  only  grain  in  the  South 
which  will  mature  a  crop  from  the  winter's  moisture  of  the  earth,  and 
being  originally  cultivated  in  the  hot  climates  of  Arabia,  Persia  and 
Egypt,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  of  South  Carolina.  By 
high  cultivation  it  has  been  made  to  produce  72  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  writer  pronounces  it  a  better  food  for  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
hogs,  as  well  las  furnishing  the  best  of  food  for  poultry  :  if  ground  into 
coarse  meal,  such  as  is  commonly  called  ''chops,"  and  mixed  with 
cut  straw  or  fodder,  it  is  unrivalled  for  working  cattle  and  horses.  We 
apprehend  the  grinding  is  more  necessary  for  the  cattle  than  the  poul- 
try, for  the  gizzard  of  a  bird  is  a  powerful  grinder,  having  been  found 
by  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  to  dissolve  or  grind  up  iron,  lead  and 
glass  in  a  short  time.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  if 
fowls  lay  many  eggs  they  must  have  access  to  lime  in  some  form,  for 
the  shell  is  composed  principally  of  lime. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  Professor  Gregory  of  Aberdeen  says  : — 
As  I  suppose  you  keep  poultry,  I  may  tell  you  that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  if  you  mix  with  their  food  a  sufficient  quantity  of  egg-shells 
or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay,  other  things  being 
equal,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  before.  A  well  fed  fowl  is  disposed 
to  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  but  cannot  do  so  without  the  materials 
for  the  shells,  however  nourishing  in  other  respects  the  food  may  be: 
indeed  a  fowl  fed  on  food  and  water  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
not  finding  any  in  the.  soil,  or  in  the  shape  of  mortar,  which  they  oflea 
eat  off  the  walls,  would  lay  no  eggs  at  all  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 

In  Skinner's  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  published  in  New 
York,  in  an  essay  on  Poultry,  it  is  said — "The  ordinary  productive- 
ness of  the  hen  is  truly  astonishing,  as  it  actually  lays  in  the  course  of 
a  year  200  eggs,  provided  it  go  at  liberty,  is  well  fed,  and  has  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water.  Many  instances  have  been  known  of  hens  laying 
300  in  a  year."  At  50  cents  a  dozen,  the  price  in  Honolulu,  the  pro- 
duce of  twenty  five  hens  at  200  eggs  each,  would  be  over  |^220  a  year, 
or  nearly  $9  per  hen  per  annum.  If  they  would  lay  half  as  many, 
they  would  pay  well  for  a  little  meal  or  grain.    Of  course  they  gel 
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lime  enough  where  there  is  coral  or  sea  shells.  If  the  hens  kept  hj 
the  native  population  do  not  lay  so  much  as  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  I  suspect  it  is  because  they  are  not  properly  fed.  If  any  one 
present  should  deem  this  a  subject  not  grave  enough  for  an  agricultu- 
ral address,  let  him  go  without  eggs  for  his  breakfast  or  get  very  small 
ones  at  a  great  price.  It  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature  that  the 
domesticated  fowl  should  be  made  to  lay  a  number  vastly  greater  than 
she  can  hatch,  thus  converting  all  manner  of  insects  and  creeping 
things,  centipedes  included,  and  many  seeds  and  vegetable  matter 
wbich  would  otherwise  be  wasted  or  produce  noxious  weeds,  into  the 
most  condensed,  nutritious  and  palatable  food  for  man.  Such  a  living 
laboratory  is  not  lightly  to  be  regarded. 

The  number  of  eggs  consumed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  is  very  great.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  gather 
statistics  to  prove  this,  but  may  mention  the  fact  that  in  one  day,  as 
stated  in  a  Cincinnati  (Ohio,)  paper,  there  was  shipped  from  that  city 
500  barrels  containing  forty  seven  thousand  dozen  of  eggs.  The  cen- 
SOS  of  the  United  States  for  1850  has  not  been  printed,  but  it  is  said  its 
statistics  estimate  the  value  of  poultry  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  the  state  of  New  York  has  two  millions.  Besides  the  great 
amount  of  eggs  produced  in  England,  a  great  number  are  brought  to 
London  from  France.  Bixio's  Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Gardemng,  (French),  contains  a  statement  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  of 
France,  in  which,  alluding  to  actual  statistics,  he  says,  '<  We  have 
found  190,000  fowls  for  85,685  inhabitants,  and  these  give  annually  a 
product  of  14,400,000  eggs,  or  166  eggs  to  a  person  a  year."  The 
population  of  France  by  the  last  census  having  been  34,230,178  in- 
habitants, he  reckons  the  value  of  the  eggs,  at  four  francs  per  hundred, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  to  a  fowl,  at  over  forty  six  millions 
of  dollars.  At  the  prices  we  pi^  they  would  come  to  nearly  three 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  They  ought  to  be  as  plenty  and 
as  cheap  here  as  in  France.  If  they  were  so,  or  half  as  cheap,  the 
whale  ships  and  other  ships  which  touch  here  would  take  eggs  and 
poultry  to  a  large  amount. 

The  American  Patent  Office  Report  for  1847  says  : — "  In  France 
it  is  stated  that  7,250,000,000  eggs  ane  annually  used,  of  which  Paris 
consumes  about  120  millions.    The  importation  of  eggs  by  England 
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from  France  in  1838  amounted  to  one  hundred  millions.  It  b  stated 
that  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  will  last  twice  as  long  for  hens  as  a  bushel 
of  buckwheat,  but  that  the  buckwheat  is  better  to  make  them  lay  than 
any  other  grain.  Barley  is  said  to  be  better  for  them  than  oats,  but 
perhaps  those  diflerences  are  mostly  imaginary.  Rice  is  believed  bj 
many  to  tend  to  blindness  in  fowls  and  to  kill  them.  Perhaps  it  may 
,  where  they  are  shut  up,  fed  profusely,  and  have  little  or  no  animal  food* 
The  unboiled  rice  too  may  swell  and  over-distend  their  crops.  Fowb 
like  bears,  swine  and  men,  are  omnivorous.  They  like  a  variety  o^ 
food,  animal  and  vegetable,  especially  where  they  are  expected  to  lay 
eggs  every  day. 

I  should  like  to  add  something  on  the  subject  of  fences,  if  I  knew 
what  to  say  for  your  advantage.  Where  there  are  loose  boulders  of 
stone  scattered  over  the  soil  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  can  be  best 
disposed  of  in  fences  and  walls  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  terraces  of 
hill  sides  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Where  the  stones  are  not  abund- 
ant the  wall  need  not  be  very  high  if  the  night-flowering  cactus  be 
planted  beside  it.  The  plant  will  climb  on  the  wall  and  render  it  im- 
passable to  all  animals,  I  should  suppose,  while  it  will  render  the  fence 
highly  ornamental,  especially  on  moonlight  evenings,  when  the  mag- 
nificent flower  opens  its  snowy  petals  to  the  Queen  of  Night,  to  close 
again  for  ever  with  the  next  morning  sun.  On  the  premises  I  occupy 
in  the  valley  of  Nuuanu  I  have  seen  more  than  sixty  of  these  gigantic 
and  fragrant  flowers  blooming  at  once.  Each  flower  blooms  for  only 
one  night,  but  the  plant  itself  is  any  -thing  but  fragile,  and  I  believe 
lives  to  a  great  age.  New  flowers  open  almost  every  night  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  like  all 
varieties  of  the  cactus  will  grow  in  an  arid  soil.  In  like  manner  it 
would  cover  a  low  adobie  wall,  or  a  bank  of  earth  with  a  ditch  each 
side  of  it.  Hedges  may  be  made  without  stone,  bank,  or  ditch,  in  some 
places  of  the  common  cactus  or  other  material,  but  I  expect  that  iron 
wire  will  after  a  while  become  the  cheapest  kind  of  fence.  I  see  that 
it  has  already  been  introduced  in  California  and  made  close  enough 
to  keep  out  a  rabbit.  Some  kind  of  wood,  like  cedar  or  locust,  which 
will  last  a  long  time  set  in  the  ground  for  posts,  should  be  planted  and 
growing  if  there  are  none  such  already  on  the  islands.  The  wire  will 
not  rust  if  kept  painted  and  it  will  take  but  little  paint  to  do  this.     A 
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wire  fence  ofiers  little  obstruction  to  the  wind,  and  is  therefore  not  lia- 
ble to  be  blown  down.  As  a  fence  against  cattle  and  horses,  only  two  or 
three  stout  horizontal  wires  are  necessary  ;  more  for  smaller  animals  ; 
but  these  may  all  be  lighter  wire  below  the  topmost.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  every  dwelling,  every  cottage,  should  be  em- 
bowered among  trees,  and  these  might,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  be 
fruit  trees  as  any  other.  The  tamarind  grows  large  and  strong  ;  the 
alligator  pear  is  a  stately  tree  and  yields  an  excellent  fruit  ;  the  chiri- 
moya  is  growing  on  some  of  these  islands  ;  and  the  mango  may  be 
seen  in  this  town  ;  the  fig  and  banana  require  some  shelter  from  other 
trees  ;  but  gentlemen,  you  know  more  of  the  trees  of  the  islands  than  I 
do,  and  I  trust  each  of  you,  individually,  will  give  the  society  and  the 
farmers  of  the  islands  the  benefit  of  your  observations.  The  object  of 
the  society  is  to  collect  and  difiuse  information  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  agriculture^  For  this  purpose  you  have  already  made  the 
commencement  of  a  library,  which  I  trust  may  have  a  regular  and  not 
a  slow  growth.  Notwithstanding  the  stationary  condition  of  things  in 
China,  I  have  no  doubt  much  may  be  learned  of  the  Chinese  in  agri- 
enlture,  and  some  valuable  trees  and  plants  may  yet  be  obtained  from 
tbero.  Our  intercourse  with  them  is  constantly  increasing,  as  it  is 
with  all  parts  of  Polynesia  and  the  £ast  Indies.  We  ought  to  have 
here  every  kind  of  tree  or  plant  that  is  of  any  value,  and  may  expect 
to  have  them  in  the  course  of  time.  But  this  society  may  greatly  speed 
the  time  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  agriculture,  gardening  and 
fiower-adornment.  Let  us  hope  there  may  be  no  abatement  in  its 
effi>rts  to  that  end.  Superior  cultivation,  skill  and  taste  in  horticulture, 
well  pruned  trees,  neat  and  smooth  walks,  among  verdant  shrubbery 
and  brilliant  flowers,  serve  to  make  one  contented  and  happy  in  his 
dwelling,  though  it  be  only  a  grass  house  or  thatched  cottage,  and 
they  imply  a  degree  of  mental  refinement,  as  they  also  have  a  refining, 
an  elevating  and  a  felicitous  influence  on  all  around  them.  With  a 
climate  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness,  perpetually  fanned  by  the 
breexes  of  the  vast  Pacific,  it  is  here  if  any  where  that  the  "islands 
of  the  blessed,*'  sung  of  by  the  Arabian  poets,  may  be  located  ;  here, 
where  the  far  west  approaches  the  verge  of  the  extreme  east,  it  is  that  we 
most  look  for  the  realization  of  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
It  is  here  in  the  midst  of  a  rast  sea,  unknown  to  Greek  or  Roman,  we 
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may  make  the  laogaage  of  the  Mantuan  bard  applicable,  though  writ- 
ten nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  : — 

**  The  golden  com  each  laughing  yalley  fills, 

**  The  vintage  reddens  on  a  thousand  hills ; 

**  Luxuriant  olives  spread  from  shore  to  shore, 

**  And  flocks  unnumbered  range  the  pastures  o'er. 

**  Here  ceaMcless  spring,  here  winter  wreathed  with  flowers, 

**  And  flocks  twice  teem  and  fruits  twice  bend  the  bowers ; 

"  Yet  here  no  lion  breeds,  no  tieer  strays, 

**  No  poisonous  aconite  the  touch  betrays, 

'*  No  monstrous  snake  th'  .uncoiling  volume  trails, 

**  Or  gathers  orb  on  orb  his  iron  scales,  ^ 

'*  But  many  a  peopled  city  towers  around, 

♦•  And  many  a  rocky  cliff  with  castle  crowned." 

For  the  Roman  castle  let  us  here  substitute  the  Christian  temple, 
and  for  the  proud  and  warlike  Pagan,  a  people  imbued  with  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher  who,  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  proclaimed  peace  on  earth — good  will  to  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  man.  Then  may  it  be  literally  and  truly  said  that  every  dweller 
in  the  land  may  "  repose  under  his  own  vine  ana  fig  tree,  with  no  one 
to  molest  or  make  him  afraid.'* 

Note. — ^The  statement  of  the  population  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  1700,  1801  and  1851,  on  page  22,  was  taken  from  the  London  Economist.  The 
last  column  was  by  estimation  on  the  ratio  of  increase  on  each  preceding  ten  years 
and  partial  census  returns.  More  full  returns  received  here  since  the  address  was 
prepared,  show  in  Ireland  an  absolute  decrease  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in 
the  last  ten  years,  the  results  of  famine  from  the  repeated  loss  of  the  potato  crop 
the  great  amount  of  emigration  and  other  causes. 
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rULBT  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THB  TRBASUBEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  HAWAIIAN  AGRICULTU- 

RAL  SOCIETY. 

Honolulu,  August  11,  1851. 
To  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lee, 

President  of  the  R.  H.  A.  S. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  you  that  since  the  formation 
of  this  society  up  to  the  present  time,  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
haye  been  as  follows,  viz  : — 

KECEIPT8. 

Cash  for  117  Certificates  of  Annnal  Membership,  $585  00 

"     «      18  »•  "  Life  Membership,  650  00 

Amount  of  Bill  for  printing  and  bindinf2:750  copies 
of  the  first  number  .of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
assumed  by  the  Hawaiian  Qoyemment.  109  75 


$1444  75 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Bill  for  Letter-press  and  Stationery,  $  49  00 

**      **    for  printing  Circulars     -     -    -  4  00 

**    to  £.  P.  Bond,  Esq.,  to  be  sent  to 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 

China,  and  inrested  in  Publications, 

Bookg,  and  Siker  Caps  for  Preraiams.  995  00 

Invested  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  on  acc'L 

of  the  Society. 500  00 

Paid  for  collecting — and  loss  on  money  1  38 

Amount  of  Polynesian   office's   Bill  for 

Printing  and  Binding,  as  above     -     -  209  75 

Balance  Cash  on  hand       ....  291  62 


$1444  75 


Mr.  S.  N.  Castle,  the  former  treasurer,  resigned  his  office  on  the 
3lBt  May  last,  on  account  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
delirered  up  the  books,  papers  and  cash  in  his  hands,  and  rendered  an 
account  current  with  the  society,  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  Treasurer,  by  the  Board  of  Mana* 
gers,  oD  the  30th  June  last,  and  received  the  balance  of  cash  ($291,62; 
oamed  above,  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

by  your  obd't  servant, 

CHAS   R.  BISHOP, 
Treasurer. 
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Dr.    Bojal  HMrauaii  AgnoaUnnl  8od«tj, 

In  acc*(  carrent  with  8.  N.  CasUe,  TrMf. 
1850.  Dr.  Cr. 


Cr 


Avg.  16. 


26. 


S9. 


31. 


Sept    4 


16 


25 


Not.  14 


16 


22 

1851. 
May  31. 


1851. 
May  31. 


To  cash  p'd  for  book  of  records  allowed  to 
R.  H.  Bowlin 
do.  to  S.  N.  Castle  acc't  book 

Paid  for  binding  three  books  for  the  corres- 
ponding secretary,  and  book  of  receipts 
for  treasurer. 
"  Mr.  Whitney  for  blank  receipt  book 
"^  J.  F.  B.  Marshall  for  bill  paid  by  him 
for  printing  circulars  calling  conven- 
tion. 

Paid  for  press  and  paper  for  corresponding 
secretary. 

Paid  to  £.  P.  Bond  pr  receipt  to  invest  in 
publications  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  states  by  resolution  of  board  of 
managers  of  Aug.  28,  18.50. 

Paid  for  book  of  record  for  the  eec'ry  of  the 
board  of  managers. 

Invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  on 
bond  and  mortgage  by  order  of  mana- 
gers. 

Paid  for  draft  on  H.  Hill,  Esq.*  favor  of  O. 
Wm.  Bond,  to  be  invested  in  books  and 
premiums  in  the  U.  S.  per  order  of  the 
board  of  Managers. 
Allowed  to  the  corresponding  secretary  in 
Meiican  dollars  to  be  remitted  to  China 
by  Capt  Hubertson  to  be  invested  in 
premiums  by  order  board  of  managers 
Paid  for  collect'g  and  losses 


Balance  to  new  acc't 


By  cash  received  for  117  certificates  of  an- 

nnal  membership  at  $5, 
By  cash  received  for  13  certificates  of  life 

membership  at  $50 


May  31  •        By  balance  on  hand  brought  down 


2  00 

1  75 


1  50 
3  00 


4  00 


34  00 


120  00 


75 


500  00 


150  00 


125  00 
1  38 

$943  38 
291  62 

$1235  00 


$586  09 

650  00 
$1235  00 
$291  62 


The  above  accoant  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Agricultural  Society  by 

SAMT,  N.  CASTLE,  Treasurer. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lee» 

President  of  the  R.  H*  A.  S. 
StR,— As  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  may  be  called  to  visit  the  U.  S« 
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at  an  early  period  and  in  the  multiplied  cares  which  devolve  upon  me 
ma/  forget  my  duties  as  treasurer,  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  to  your 
care  all  the  books  papers  and  money  belonging  to  that  department  to- 
gether with  the  above  statement  of  accounts. 

I  take  this  opportunity  through  you  to  express  the  deep  interest  I 
feel  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  these  islands  and 
mj  constant  wish  for  the  success  of  this  department. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

SAM'L  N.  CASTLE. 

Br.   Bojal  Hawaiian  Agricultoral  Society 

In  acc't  with  Chas.  B.  Bishop,  Treasurer.    Cr. 
1851. 
Aug.    8,       To  amount  of  Polynesian  Office's  Bill  for 
printing  and  binding  750  copies  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. $209  75 
*'     11,       Balance  cash  on  hand  carried  down  to  new 

account  291  62 


$501  37 
Aug.   8       By  cash  from  S.  N.  Castle,  late  treasurer  $291  62 

"11  "        paid  by  the  Hawaiian  Grov't  to  the 

Polynesian  office  for  printing  and  bind-  ^ 

ing  750  copies  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions. 209  75 


$501  37 


Aug.  11        By  balance  on  hand  brought  down  $291  62 


Hilo,  Hawaii,  1st.,  August,  1851. 

Stephen  Reynolds,  Esq., 

Vice  President  of  the  R.  H.  A.  S.,  Honolulu. 

Sir. — In  conformity  with  instructions  contained  in  the  tenth  resolu- 
tion of  the  R.  H.  A.  Society  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  annexed  statis- 
tical report  relating  to  the  domestic  produce  of  our  district  in  which  I 
have  not  confined  myself  to  the  letter  of  the  instructions. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee  I  would  remark  that  I  have  not  heard 
Romany  of  the  corresponding  members  and  draw  the  inference  that 
as  the  vote  followed  the  resolution  you  will  receive  their  reports  direct. 
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and  I  trust  that  from  some  of  the  more  flourishing  districts  you  maj 
obtain  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  reports,  as  these  which  I  present 
are  mostly  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  the  several  plantations 
around.  I  am  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant. 

B.  PITMAN. 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  HAWAUAN   PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM 

THE    PORT   OF   HILO,   HAW  AH,   HAWAHAN    ISLANDS  TO 

FOREIGN   PORTS   DIRECT— FOR   THE  YEAR  ENDINO  AUG. 

1,  1851. 

Live  stock  and  vegetables,  $1120  OO 

EXPORTS     COASTWISE. 

The  plantation  of  Ahsing  &  Co.  at  Makahanaloa  consist- 
ing of  400  Acres. 
Total  amount  of  sugar  sent  to  Oahu  for  the  year  ending 

August  I,  1851.  401,0001bs 

Molasses  18,000  gals. 

The  plan^ion  of  Ahkina,  at  Puueo,  consisting  of  90 

acres. 
Total  amount  of  sugar  sent  coastwise  for  the  year  ending 

August  1,  1851.  50,000  lb«. 

On  hand  at  plantation  100,000  ** 

Molasses  3,900  gala. 

The  plantation  of  Amoi  at  Ponoohawaii  consisting  of  55 

acres. 
On  hand  at  the  plantation  the  manufacture  of  the  past  6 

months.  20,000  Iba 

Total  amount  of  coffee  sent  coastwise,  averaging  IScts.    30,000  lbs. 
**  **  goatskins        "  "  18  **      6,000 

•'  "  Arrowroot      *•  "  6"    35,000  lbs. 

Vegetable  supplies  to  26  Whaleships,  at  $180  each,  for 

the  year  ending  Aug  1,  1851.  $4,68000. 

Our  district  is  capable  of  great  improvement  in  agriculture,  but  the 
natives  have  not  hitherto  had  any  incentive  to  cultivate.  The  ear- 
rounding  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  chirimoya,  mango 
and  pomegranate  (introductions  within  the  last  few  years)  ;  oranges. 
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limes  and  bananas  have  thriven  exceedingly  well,  and  all  these  frnits 
with  but  little  attention  attain  a  state  of  perfection. 

Garden  Vegetables  also  thrive  here.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  onion  which  for  quality  and 
flavor  it  is  generally  allowed  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  forward  you  a  sample  grown  on  my  farm  which  is  but  an  average 
quality  of  those  grown  by  the  natives. 

Arrow-Root. — Not  much  attention  paid  to  the  culture.  It  grows 
wild  and  from  it  in  this  wild  state  some  hundreds  of  tons  per  annum 
might  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  4  cents.  Herewith 
please  to  receive  sample  made  on  my  farm. 

Sweet  Potatoes  yield  abundantly  and  approach  nigher  to  the 
Carolina  potato  than  any  other  grown  on  these  islands.  You  will  also 
please  receive  samples  of  this  production. 

Coffee. — The  growth  and  yield,  with  attention  to  the  plants,  not  to 
be  surpassed.  Accompanying  this  please  receive  a  sample  bag,  the 
growth  of  our  plantation. 

Cocoa. — With  care  this  production  can  be  brought  to  perfection  and 
yields  abundantly,  as  a  few  trees  in  my  garden  fully  attest.  I  accom« 
pany  a  few  seeds  and  when  the  coming  crop  shall  be  ripe  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  supply  any  who  may  desire  seed. 

Oranges. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  fruit  is  not  more  extensive- 
ly cultivated,  the  few  bearing  trees  yielding  abundantly  and  the  fruit 
being  of  very  superior  quality. 

Labor. — With  regard  to  this  subject  I  have  but  litttle  to  communi* 
cate.  Prior  to  the  last  couple  of  years  little  or  nothing  has  offered  to 
ftimulate  the  native  of  this  district  to  labor.  Every  available  induce- 
ment which  I  have  conceived  I  have  adopted  and  tried,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  innoculate  them  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  but  their  natural  indo- 
lence appears  to  be  so  firm  rooted  that  every  attempt  to  overcome  it 
has  proven  abortive.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge  my  fears  that  the  means  are  yet  undiscovered  whereby 
may  be  produced  the  radical  change,  so  necessary  in  this  respect  to 
the  happiness,  increase  of  comforts  and  advancement  of  the  Hawaiian 
mce.  Still  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  such  means  (notwithstanding  my 
fears  to  the  contrary,)  may  be  discovered,  acted  upon,  and  prove  pro- 
doetive  of  the  hoped  for  result. 

Hilo,  August  1851.  6.  PITMAN. 
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As  I  hare  not  heard  from  any  of  the  correspooding  members  ;  and 
have  corresponded  with  several  without  success  in  m?  search  after  in- 
formation, I  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  so  full  a  report  as  might 
be  desirable  but  ;  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  it  under  cover  to  you 
for  disposal  at  your  option. 


-.-^  .r\  /-x-'^-» 


REPORT, 

BY  G.  RHODES,  ESQ.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  HA- 
WAIIAN AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  FOR  KAUAI. 

The  undersigned  much  regrets  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the 
recorder  of  the  bad  state  of  agricultural  affairs  on  this  island.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  association  in  1850,  no  new  plantation  has  been 
established,  although  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  unoc- 
cupied, which  would,  if  put  into  cultivation,  contribute  largely  to  the 
national  prosperity.  The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
on  our  beautiful  island  is  anything  but  pleasurable  when  he  survejrs 
the  large  tracts  of  land,  that  should  support  thousands  and  furnish  a 
large  export,  utterly  neglected  and  the  inhabitants  congregated  in  vil- 
lages by  the  sea-side,  where  they  pass  their  time  in  the  most  deploraWe 
idleness,  merely  growing  sufficient  kalo  for  their  support. 

The  plantations  already  established  on  the  island  are  generally  badly 
off  for  laborers  and  in  some  cases  are  fast  falling  into  decay  on  this 
account.  The  dearth  of  labor  is  attributable  to  several  causes  :  as 
the  natural  indolence  of  the  native  race  ;  the  high  prices  for  food,  cre- 
ated by  the  settlement  of  California  ;  the  emigration  of  many  of  the 
young  men  to  that  country,  the  determination  of  the  natives  in  many 
cases  not  to  work  for  the  foreigners  settled  among  them  except  on 
their  own  terms  ;  and  the  unnecessary  time  that  has  elapsed  in  folfilling 
a  contract  to  introduce  China  laborers. 
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It  is  believed  in  some  parts  of  the  island  that  a  change  is  aboat 
taking  place  and  that  labor  ere  long  will  be  abundant,  and  it  is  prptty 
certain  that  in  some  places  the  natives  do  not  manifest  the  same  deci- 
ded disinclination  to  work  that  they  do  in  others.  The  estate  of  R. 
W.  Wood,  Esq.,  at  Koloa,  also  that  of  Messrs.  Peirce,  &  Co.,  at 
lohue,  have,  the  writer  has  been  informed,  received  re-inforcements 
of  laborers  from  Honolulu  and  Hawaii.  This  plan  of  introducing  la- 
borers from  other  islands  will  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  position  in  which  agricultu- 
rists here  for  a  considerable  time  past  have  been  placed,  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — Natives  have  refused  to  work  for  less  than  four  dollars 
per  day  ;  they  now  demand  at  Hanalei  one  dollar  per  day  and  eighteen 
doUars  for  breaking  in  a  pair  of  steers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  matters  are  much  worse  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  so  long  and  anxiously  expected  Chinamen  arrived 
in  doe  season. 

The  sugar  crops  are  generally  expected  to  be  pretty  good  ;  the  new 
plantation  of  Messrs.  Peirce  &  Co.  is  flourishing  and  the  works  are 
fast  progressing  towards  completion.  These  enterprising  gentlemen 
appear  to  be  determined  to  overcome  every  obstacle  by  which  they 
are  beset,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  ere  long  be  amply  re- 
munerated for  the  care  and  expense  they  have  bestowed  in  subduing 
tbe  wilderness  and  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  uses  of  civilized 
life. 

The  coffee  plantation  of  Mr.  Titcomb  is  in  excellent  order,  the  trees 
healthy,  and  he  expects  a  tolerably  large  crop  from  it.  The  plantation 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  myself  and  those  of  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Wundenberg,  should,  if  in  good  order,  yield  at  least  seventy  tons  of 
coffee  this  year,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  owing  to  the  want  of  labor 
they  are  in  a  very  bad  state  and  the  most  we  can  expect  from  them  is 
one  third  of  that  amount  ;  and  even  this  we  shall  not  be  able  to  collect 
if  the  Chinamen  do  not  arrive,  as  the  natives  will  not  work. 

The  condition  of  the  public  roads  under  the  superintendence  of  for- 
eigners is  wonderfully  improved,  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  gov- 
ernment for  their  further  improvement  will  render  them  tolerably  good 
Mid  easy  for  travelling  on  horseback.    It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course 
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of  a  very  few  yeara  the  whole  of  the  distance  between  Hanalei  and 
Waimea  will  be  traversed  by  a  good  carriage  road. 

6.  RHODES, 
Vice  Pros,  of  the  R.  H.  A.  S. 

for  the  island  of  Kauai. 
Hanalei,  Kauai,  July  31,  1851. 


ESSAY, 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  COFFEE  TREE  AND  BfANUPAC- 
TURE  OF  ITS  PRODUCE,  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  ROYAL  HA- 
WAHAN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  BY  G.  RHODES,  HANALEI, 
KAUAI,  JULY,  1851. 

Pater  ipti  oolendi 
Haud  facilem  ease  yiam  yaluit.     Virg.  Geo,  Lib. 

Within  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  pursuits  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  any  branch  affording  a  more  pleasing  occupation,  or  a  bet- 
ter subject  for  contemplation  and  study,  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
coffee  tree.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  a  weak  and  unprom- 
ising plant,  it  becomes  under  favorable  circumstances,  by  care  and  the 
application  of  science,  an  object  of  great  beauty  and  a  prolific  source 
of  wealth. 

With  respect  to  tropical  agriculture,  independently  of  the  pleasure 
afforded  in  watching  the  full  development  of  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  this  plant,  it  possesses  tbe  weighty  advantage  of  not  requiring  so 
great  an  outlay  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  provision  of  machinery 
for  its  manufacture  as  the  sugar  cane.  In  our  islands  it  is  more  cer« 
tain  to  find  a  ready  market  than  indigo,  cocoa,  cotton,  &c.,  and  should 
the  market  be  overstocked  and  no  immediate  sale  found  for  it,  instead 
of  deteriorating  it  improves  by  keeping. 

The  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree, 
is  a  large  annual  crop  with  as  little  distress  to  the  plant  as  possible, 
and  to  its  attainment  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  as  well  as 
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constant  care  to  keep  the  plant  clear  of  weeds,  is  necessary  ;  this  is  a 
highly  important  study  to  the  coffee  planter,  and  one  on  which  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion. 

With  my  limited  experience  I  approach  the  subject  with  much 
diffidence,  and  although  I  give  my  own  method  of  cultivation  the  pre- 
ference over  others,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  it  may  not  be  ma- 
terially improved. 

The  coffee  tree  is  known  to,  and  described  by  botanists  as  follows  : 
"  Coffea  Arabica,  or  Jasminium  Arabicum,  a  genus  of  the  Pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  Mongynia  class  of  plants  and  ranking  in  the 
natural  method  under  the  order  Rubiacea." 

The  coffee  tree  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia,  but 
tceording  to  some  authorities  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  it  was 
imported  into  that  country  from  Ethiopia,  where  the  use  of  coffee  as  a 
beverage  had  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  its  exhilarating  qualities  were  first  discovered  by  the  prior  of  a 
convent  in  Arabia,  who  observed  the  effect  produced  on  goats  by 
browsing  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  who  afterwards  prepared 
tbe  infusion  as  it  is  now  used  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  to  keep  them 
awake  during  their  night  devotions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
coffee  was  discovered  in  the  East,  and  Constantinople  was  the  place 
where  public  establishments  were  first  instituted  for  the  use  of  this 
tben  luxury. 

It  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  for  a 
long  period  was  very  little  used ;  the  consumption  of  it  however  has 
gradually  increased  until  at  the  present  day  it  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  1 7th  century  the  Dutch  obtained  the  coffee  plant  from  Arabia 
which  they  introduced  into  their  possessions  in  Batavia,  and  thence  to 
Amsterdam.  Louis  the  14th  obtained  a  plant  from  this  place,  the  seed 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  French  West  India  Islands,  whence  the  plant 
was  introduced  into  the  British  West  Indies  by  Sir  Nicholas  Laws  ;  it 
is  probably  from  this  neighborhood  that  it  found  its  way  to  South 
America ;  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  coffee  now  cultivated 
throughout  the  East  India  Archipelago  is  from  the  original  stock  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  Batavia. 

Lord  Byron  is,  I  believe,  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  first  intro- 
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duced  it  into  these  islands  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  Mr.  Charlton,  H.  6.  M. 
late  Consul,  also  introduced  some  plants  from  Manila,  and  later  still 
Capt.  Little  from  the  same  place  or  Batavia  ;  those  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charlton  were  planted  on  H.  E.  Kekuanaoa's  land  in  Manoa  valley, 
and  they  are  the  parent  stock  of  the  Hawaiian  plantations. 

The  tree  will  thrive  in  most  of  our  lands  which  are  sheltered  from 
the  violence  of  the  trade  winds,  and  in  which  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
deep  to  allow  the  tap  root  to  descend  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  ;  it 
delights,  however,  in  rich  ravines  and  valleys,  in  which  the  soil  is  al- 
luvial, and  in  favorable  situations  the  tree  attains  an  extraordinary 
size,  sometimes  yielding  eight,  ten,  and  even  as  high  as^twelve  pounds 
of  fruits.  .The  whole  of  that  large  belt  of  rich  land  onMhe  west  coast 
of  Hawaii,  situated  between  the  lava  on  the  sea-side«  and  the  range  of 
forest  trees  on  the  mountains,  and  the  corresponding  lands  on  the 
island  of  Maui,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  furnish  excellent  coffee 
grounds. 

No  lands  on  which  the  soil  is  not  two  or  three  feet  deep,  or  in  which 
volcanic  remains  are  very  perceptible  should  be  employed. 

The  coffeee  tree  in  its  natural  state  grows  to  fiAeen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height  ;  in  Arabia  it  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  thirty  feet  ;  the 
wood  is  sofl  and  white  and  is  covered  with  a  greyish  bark  ;  it  is  fhr- 
nished  with  a  long  fibrous  red  tap  root,  the  branches  are  cylindrical 
and  jointed,  and  shoot  alternately  and  at  nearly  regular  intervals  quite 
round  the  tree  ;  from  each  joint  issue  the  leaves  in  pairs,  these  are  of 
a  beautiful  dark  green'  color  and  glossy  on  the  upper  side  ;  they  are 
nearly  oval  but  pointed  at  the  end  about  four  inches  long  and  two  wide, 
with  a  short  footstalk  ;  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Portugal  lau- 
rel ;  the  flowers  spring  from  the  joints  in  clusters  ;  they  are  of  a  pore 
white,  and  delicious  fragrance  ;  they  are  formed  of  single  petals,  and 
are  much  like  the  jasmine  but  smaller,  it  is  from  this  resemblance  that 
it  derives  its  botanical  name.  Upon  the  flowers  falling  the  berry  is 
discovered  of  a  pale  green  color,  but  it  soon  assumes  the  dark  green 
hue,  which  it  retains  until  full-grown  when  the  fruit  becomes  first 
whitish,  afterwards  a  bright  scarlet,  and  at  length  when  quite  ripe  of 
a  deep  red  color,  in  this  state  it  bears  some  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance to  cherries.  The  flowering  season  lasts,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  end  of  January  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  during  this  time 
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(here  are  generally  three  distinct  hlosBoming  timet  when  the  trees 
simultaneously  break  out  into  flower ;  at  these  times  the  plantation 
presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
pervades  the  air  ;  viewed  from  an  eminence  it  appears  as  though  the 
trees  were  covered  with  flakes  of  snow  ;  they  remain  in  this  state  of 
surpassing  beauty  but  three  or  four  days  when  the  flowers  drop.  The 
berries  grow  very  closely  together  and  in  such  numbers  that  as  they 
increase  in  size  the  overloaded  branches  are  gradually  borne  [down 
towards  the  ground  by  their  weight,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  actually  break  beneath  their  burden. 

In  consequence  of  the  difierent  times  of  blossoming  and  close 
growth  of  the  berries,  they  cannot  all  ripen  together  ;  this  is  a  wise 
provuioo  of  beneficent  nature,  by  which  time  is  f^iven  to  secure  the 
crop,  for  should  the  whole  field  ripen  at  once  it  would  be  impossible 
to  save  it. 

About  the  time  that  cofibe  is  full  grown  and  before  it  ripens,  rain  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  berries  ;  in  this  state  should  it  be  favored 
with  a  few  soaking  showers  the  cofiee  will  be  much  improved  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  ;  on  the  contrary,  should  the  weather  be  perfectly 
dry,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  coffee,  the  berries 
will  be  generally  found  small  and  shrivelled. 

Crop  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  lasts  with* 
out  intermission  till  the  end  of  November  when  the  fruit  becomes 
scarce  ;  at  the  last  picking  it  will  be  necessary  to  gather  all  that  re- 
mains whether  ripe  or  not,  in  order  to  stop  the  exhaustion  of  the  tree  ; 
tn  exercise  of  judgment  will  be  necessary  here,  to  determine  the 
proper  time  for  the  last  picking  so  as  to  prevent  too  great  a  waste  by 
the  gathering  of  a  large  quantity  of  unripe  fruits 

The  cofiee  tree  generally  commences  bearing  about  two  years  after 
planting,  but  does  not  arrive  at  its  full  bearing  point  until  it  is  five  years 
old.  As  the  tree  advances  in  age,  its  produce  is  generally  less  abun- 
dant but  superior  in  quality  ;  it  lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  there  are  records  of  cofiee  fields  which  have 
been  in  bearing  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  forming  cofiee  plantations  at  these  islands,  it  will  generally  be 
found  necessary  to  commence  by  making  nurseries,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  requisite  to  choose  the  best  seed  ;  the  largest  and  most  fully 
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ripe  thoald  be  selected  from  a  perfectly  healthy  tree  ;  the  palp  or  onU 
Bide  coveriog  should  be  removed  by  hand,  and  the  seed  should  then 
be  carefully  dHed  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  ;  it  should  not  be  used 
after  a  month  old,  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fresh  ;  no  seed  that  bu 
fidlen  from  the  trees,  nor  any  taken  from  unhealthy  trees  should  be 
employed,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  good,  healthy,  and  prolific 
plants  can  be  produced  from  unhealthy  or  shriTclled  seed. 

The  land  chosen  for  the  formation  of  the  nurseries  should  be  moder- 
ately rich  and  in  an  open  and  tolerably  dry  situation,  but  not  exposed 
to  any  strong  wind  ;  ^t  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  thoroughly  dug, 
all  roots  of  trees  and  weeds  eradicated,  and  then  laid  out  in  beds 
about  four  feet  wide  ;  the  seed  should  be  planted  an  inch  deep  and 
six  inches  apart,  in  drills  also  six  inches  from  each  other. 

Should  it  be  contemplated  to  establish  a  large  plantation,  eoTeral  of 
these  nurseries  should  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  land  to  save 
time  in  transplanting  the  young  plants,  and  to  prevent  them  as  moch 
as  possible  from  suffering  by  a  long  exposure  upon  being  taken  frooi 
the  ground.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  the  beds  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  by  hand. 

In  about  a  month  after  the  seeds  have  been  planted  they  will  appear 
above  ground  on  a  slender  stalk  which  grows  to  the  height  of  two 
inches,  something  in  the  manner  of  a  bean,  when  the  husk  falls  off 
and  the  plant  will  remain  with  two  roundish  seed  leaves  exposed :  it 
is  at  this  period  an  object  of  great  attraction  to  grubs  and  other  vermin 
which  gnaw  through  the  stalk  and  kill  the  plant ;  these  must  be  sought 
for  every  morning  about  sunrise,  and  destroyed  ;  they  will  generally 
be  found  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  root  of  a 
young  plant  which  they  have  gnawed  asunder  ;  were  it  not  for  these 
destructive  vermin,  which  always  abound  in  new  land,  a  plantation 
might  be  formed  by  lining  out  the  ground  and  planting  the  seed  on  the 
•pot  the  tree  was  destined  to  occupy,  as  its  growth  .would  never  be 
checked,  and  the  roots  would  take  firmer  hold  of  the  ground  than  those 
of  a  plant  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  transplanting. 

The  nurseries  being  formed,  the  land  intended  to  be  used  as  a  coffee 
field  should  be  separated  from  all  pasture  grounds  ;  for  no  domestic 
animals,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  mules,  goats,  &c.,  should  be  suffered 
to  roam  about  a  plantation  ;  if  they  were,  they  would  do  an  inealcnla- 
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Ue  deal  of  mischief  bj  browsing  on  the  leaves,  breaking  the  branches, 
gnawing  (he  bark  of  the  trees,  &c.  ;  horned  cattle  are  particularlj 
fliischievous.  A  fence  made  of  the  hau,  so  abundant  on  these  islands, 
will  be  found  to  amply  suffice  for  the  exclusion  from  plantations  of  all 
these  animals  except  the  last  named  ;  it  is  made  bj  digging  a  trench 
of  a  few  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  and  inserting  therein  sticks 
of  hau,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  two  or 
three  inches  apart  ;  the  earth  is  then  filled  in  and  well-trodden  down, 
and  two  rails,  one  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  other  two 
and  a  half  feet  higher,  are  tied  bj  some  stout  bark  of  the  same  plant 
all  along  the  fence  ;  bj  the  time  the  rails  decaj,  the  greater  part  of 
the  sticks  will  have  taken  root  ;  bj  interlacing  the  branches,  a  good 
and  impenetrable  live  fence  will  be  formed  at  Ike  expiration  of  two 
years. 

The  due  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
plants  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consoi* 
qaence  to  remember  that  although  the  cofiee  tree  thrives  best  in  a  rich 
alluvial,  and  moderately  damp  soil,  it  will  never  succeed  in  a  place 
where  the  water  remains  in  pools,  let  the  soil  be  as  rich  as  it  may. 
However  some  indigenous  plants  may  thrive  in  a  cold,  wet,  sour  soil, 
the  coflTee  tree  will  invariably  perish  in  such  a  locality.  I  should  there- 
fore strenuously  advise,  that,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  in  the  ground, 
the  land  intended  for  the  coffee  field,  especially  if  it  be  a  low  plain,  be 
surveyed,  and  that  drains  be  opened  throughout  to  carry  off  the  im« 
quantities  of  rain  water  with  which  these  islands,  as  well  as 
mountainous  countries  are  sometimes  deluged.  The  land  should 
then  be  ploughed,  and  if  a  level,  laid  out  in  beds  of  eight  feet  wide, 
with  a  furrow  between  each  bed  leading  to  the  drain.  One  or  two 
crops  of  maize,  potatoes  or  any  other  annual,  may  be  advantageously 
taken  off  before  the  coffee  trees  are  planted  out. 

When  the  tree  has  attained  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  it 
is  fit  for  removal  to  the  field  ;  at  this  stage  of  its  growth  it  is  more 
capable  of  resisting  any  injury  it  may  sustain  in  transplantation  than 
it  would  have  been  at  any  previous  period. 

The  proper  time  for  transplantation  is  at  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  sap  is  down  and  the  plant  not  likely  to  receive  any 
check  in  its  growth  ;  the  time  should  be  chosen  when  the  young  wood 
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18  ripened,  and  before  the  freih  growth  has  commenced.  No  traae- 
planting  should  be  carried  on  late  in  the  spring  nor  in  the  •ummer 
months,  for,  as  the  joang  plants  are  generally  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth  at  these  seasons,  the  sudden  check  they  would  receive,  the  (in 
many  cases)  unavoidable  exposure  of  their  roots  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  fervid  heat  of  the  sun  combined,  would  frequently  destroy 
the  plants,  or  at  least  put  them  back  one  season  in  their  growth. 

The  proper  season  for  transplantation  having  arrived,  the  land,  being 
cleared  of  weeds  and  trenched,  is  to  be  lined,  and  the  proper  spot  as- 
signed to,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of,  each  tree. 

The  distance  to  be  preserved  between  the  trees  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  their  aftergrowth  ;  if  they  are  planted  too  close  to  each 
other  the  air  will  not  circulate  freely  between  them,  and  the  branches 
will  wither  and  die  for  want  of  air  and  light ;  trees  are  frequently 
seen  in  this  state  much  resembling  an  open  umbrella,  with  a  good 
shew  of  foliage  on  their  tops,  but  the  stems  entirely  denuded.  It  will 
here  be  proper  to  say  that  should  the  primaries,  which  are  the  branches 
directly  proceeding  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  any  means,  be  de- 
stroyed, a  fresh  supply  can  never  be  reproduced  from  the  same  tree, 
so  that  the  injury  is  irreparable. 

I  should  recommend  the  plants  to  be  placed  eight  feet  apart,  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ;  if  the  soil  is  very  rich,  nine  feet  apart 
might,  perhaps,  not  be  too  much ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  in 
roost  situations  a  uniform  distance  of  eight  feet  will  afford  ample  space 
for  their  growth,  and  prevent  them  from  interlacing  their  branches 
with  their  neighbors,  it  will  also  allow  the  laborers  room  to  perfbmi 
their  operations  of  weeding,  gathering  the  crop,  pruning,  &c.,  without 
injuring  the  tree  ;  on  hill-sides  the  trees  may  generally  be  advanta- 
geously planted  somewhat  closer.  The  reasons  that  they  should  be 
planted  at  right  angles,  rather  than  in  the  quincunx  or  lozenge  form 
are,  that  a  freer  circulation  of  air  can  be  preserved  between  them,  and 
that  the  after  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  rendered  much  more  simple 
and  cheap  by  this  method,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

The  method  of  lining  the  land  previously  to  setting  out  the  young 
plants  is,  to  run  a  row  of  long  thin  stakes  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  in  a  straight  line  quite  through 
the  field  ;  this  row  of  stakes  is  to  be  intersected  by  another  row  of  tli# 
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I  descnptioD,  stuck  in  the  ground  at  right  angles  to  the  first  row  ; 
the  second  row  is  to  be  intersected  by  a  third,  also  at  right  angles  to 
it,  aod  of  course  parallel  to  the  first,  at  the  distance,  say,  of  one 
handred  and  sixty  feet  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  first  and 
second  rows  ;  this  will  allow  space  for  a  series  of  rows  of  twenty  trees 
each  and  equi-distant  eight  feet.  The  line  is  next  to  be  stretched 
along  each  row  of  stakes,  and  pegs  inserted  in  the  ground  at  every 
eight  feet  from  each  other  ;  these  and  all  other  rows  from  which  the 
line  is  straitened,  should  be  measured  off  with  a  rod  to  insure  exact- 
ness ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  field  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mark 
the  line  at  every  eight  feet  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  woollen  stuff,  the 
line  being  adjusted  to  the  proper  length,  one  of  the  marks  or  flags  is 
made  to  touch  one  of  the  pegs  in  the  first  row,  the  line  is  then  strait- 
ened, and  the  proper  flag  made  to  touch  its  corresponding  peg,  in  the 
parallel  rows,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  finished. 

In  staking  out  the  land  at  the  commencement,  and  in  making  all 
the  subsequent  head-rows,  or  rows  upon  which  the  line  is  to  be  strait- 
ened, a  small  instrument  called  a  sight  will  be  found  of  great  service  ; 
this  is  a  small  block  of  wood  about  six  inches  square  and  four  thick  ; 
it  is  sawed  half  through  one  of  its  flat  sides  in  each  direction  and  ex- 
actly at  right  angles,  the  lines  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre  block, 
a  hole  is  then  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  slits  are  made  by  the  saw,  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  into 
which  a  stick  is  inserted  ;  this  stick  is  of  a  proper  length  when  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  admit  of  the  eye  being  applied  to  the  slits.  A  little  care 
bestowed  on  the  exact  lining  of  the  land  will  be  abundantly  repaid  by 
the  subsequent  beautiful  appearance  of  the  field,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  land  being  lined,  a  laborer  follows  with  a 
spade,  and  digs  a  hole  at  each  peg  about  a  foot  deep  and  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  diameler,  the  plants  are  then  brought  from  the 
nearest  nursery,  care  being  taken  that  a  quantity  of  earth  is  left  about 
the  roots  of  each,  and  one  placed  in  each  hole  ;  it  is  then  held  in  a  per^ 
pendicular  position  with  one  hand  while  the  earth  is  filled  in  with  the 
other,  the  transplantation  being  completed  by  the  earth  being  firmly 
trodden  in  round  the  plant.  A  skillful  workman  can,  in  this  manner, 
when  the  nurseries  are  not  veiy  distant,  transplant  four  or  five  hundred 
young  trees  in  one  day. 
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Some  persons  put  two  or  three  plants  in  one  hole,  and  after  some 
time  pull  up  or  cut  away  the  weaker  ones,  and  leave  that  which  ap- 
pears to  be  strongest  and  most  healthy,  but  the  propriety  of  this  plan 
I  think  is  very  questionable,  as  the  plants  roust  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  interfere  with  each  other  and  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
earth  in  so  small  a  compass  must  be  divided  instead  of  being  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  support  of  one  plant. 

Another  excellent  plan  to  form  a  plantation,  or  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  trees  on  a  plantation  already  formed,  is  from  a  description  of 
plant,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  a  sucker  ;  these 
suckers  are  generally  found  about  plantations  that  have  been  in  oper- 
mtion  for  some  years,  and  consist  of  old  or  neglected  nurseries  in 
which  the  plants  have  become  stalky,  and  have  attained  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  in  some  cases  where  seeds  have  been  carried  by 
rats  or  birds,  or  from  other  causes  have  taken  root  and  ^rown  to  the 
above  height  in  different  parts  of  the  plantation. 

When  these  suckers  are  used,  they  are  taken  up,  cut  to  a  uniibrm 
length  of  about  eighteen  inches,  all  the  side-roots  trimmed  off,  and  the 
tap  root  cut  to  a  pomt.  They  are  then  inserted,  each  in  its  proper  plae«, 
as  indicated  by  the  pegs,  about  twelve  inches  in  the  ground,  about 
six  inches  of  the  stem  being  left  exposed  above  the  surface  ;  stout, 
healthy  suckers  should  be  selected  rather  than  those  which  are  weak 
and  spindly  looking.  Trees  grown  in  this  manner  are  not,  during  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  growth,  so  subject  to  the  attack  of  insects  as 
those  used  by  the  ordinary  method  of  seed,  and  being  buried  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  the  roots  of  the  plants  at  once  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
ground.  Where  these  suckers  can  be  obtained  in  abundance,  the 
employment  of  them  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  plants 
raised  from  seed. 

The  young  trees  being  now  planted  out,  the  only  care  they  require 
is  to  keep  the  roots  clear  of  weeds  ;  tobacco,  pine-apples,  maize, 
bananas,  potatoes  &.C.,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  for  the  next 
two  years  with  advantage  to  the  coffee  tree,  as  the  continual  stirring 
and  loosening  of  the  earth,  that  their  cultivation  requires,  enable  its 
roots  to  penetrate  the  soil  on  every  side,  and  thus  to  seek  that  nour- 
ishment which  it  would  be  unable  to  do,  did  the  earth  remain  hard 
and  unbroken  ;  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
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between  the  rows  of  young  coffee  trees  to  that  of  any  other  plant,  as 
it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  turned  up  to  a  greater  depth 
for  them  than  for  the  other  plants  I  have  named,  and  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  trees  will  be  injured  by  them  in  any  stage  of  their  growth  ; 
if  bananas  are  planted  between  the  rows  they  are  apt  during  high 
winds  to  be  blown  down  and  to  fall  upon  and  injure  the  trees.  I  have 
tried  host  of  the  plants  I  have  named  between  young  coffee  trees,  and 
have  found  that  those,  from  between  which,  two  or  three  crops  of  po- 
tatoes had  been  taken  off  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  were 
larger,  healthier,  and  better  in  every  respect  than  those  which  were 
merely  kept  clear  of  weeds  without  any  other  kind  of  cultivation  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  or  than  trees  between  which  the  cultivation  of 
other  plants  was  carried  on.  No  climbing  plants  of  any  description 
ihould  be  grown  amongst  coffee  trees,  as  they  would  retard  their 
growth,  and  in  all  probability  do  much  damage  by  breaking  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  &c. 

In  some  countries  it  is  customary  to  plant  alternately  a  row  of  coffee 
trees  and  a  row  of  bananas,  each  row  being  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
tsees  in  the  rows  also  six  feet  distant  from  each  other  ;  the  object  of 
this  method  is  to  supply  the  laborers  with  food,  but  I  consider  the  plan 
of  preserving  the  uniform  distance  of  eight  feet  between  the  trees  far 
superior. 

The  only  method  I  have  ever  heard  of  being  employed  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  in  a  coffee  plantation  is  with  the  common  hoe,  and  I 
practised  it  myself  for  some  years,  but  the  operation  is  expensive  and 
alow.  I  have  latterly  made  use  of  a  single  horse  plough  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  perfect  success,  and  I  consider  it  an  invaluable  implement 
io  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  tree.  When  the  plantation  is  well  laid 
OQt,  and  the  trees  are  regularly  planted  so  that  they  appear  to  form 
rows  in  whatever  direction  they  are  viewed  from,  the  plough  can  be 
employed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  first  run  down  the  rows, 
commencing  as  near  to  the  tree  as  prudence  will  admit  of,  turning  the 
earth  over  towards  the  tree  ;  it  is  then  run  back  in  the  same  avenue , 
bat  turning  the  earth  over  in  the  direction  of,  and  close  to  the  next 
row  of  trees,  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  surface  is  turned 
over  and  a  small  furrow  or  trench  is  led  in  the  middle  of  each  space 
between  the  rows,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  is  lightly  ploughed 
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o?6r^  it  will  be  necessary  for  one  or  two  men  to  follow  the  plough  to 
hoe  up  the  weeds  that  are  left  close  to  the  steins  of  the  trees.  When 
the  weeds  recommence  growing,  the  land  should  be  cross  •ploughed  in 
the  same  manner.  After  a  few  plough! ngs  should  the  earth  be  too 
thickly  heaped  about  the  stems  of  the  trees,  or  should  the  furrows  be- 
tween them  be  too  deep,  the  evil  may  be  remedied  at  the  next  plough- 
ing by  turning  the  earth  over  in  the  contrary  direction,  namely  from 
the  trees  towards  the  centre  of  each  avenue. 

The  plough  is  useful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cofiee  tree  at  all  stages 
of  its  growth  ;  while  young  and  during  the  time  that  there  is  a  largo 
surface  of  the  land  to  be  kept  clean  it  does  its  work  well  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  when  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  not  only  keeps 
the  land  clean  of  weeds  but  by  occasionally  severing  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  plant,  it  stimulates  it  to  make  fresh  exertions  and  to  throw  out 
a  large  number  of  feeders  in  every  direction  which  easily  penetrato 
the  loosened  soil,  and  cause  the  tree  to  thrive  wonderfully. 

A  single  horse  plough  kept  constantly  going,  will,  when  the  weeds 
are  not  too  high,  do  as  much  work  as  ten  men. 

Weeds  should  never  be  drawn  away  from  the  trees  and  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  the  rows  ;  should  such  a  plan  be  adopted 
and  persisted  in,  the  trees  would  be  left  in  a  sort  of  trench  by  the  re- 
peated withdrawal  of  earth  from  their  roots,  about  which  in  rainy  sea- 
sons the  water  would  collect  in  pools,  and  very  soon  destroy  tho 
plant. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  transplantation  tho 
trees  will  generally  bear  a  few  berries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  the  quantity  of  fruit  borne  will  generally  repay  the  expense  of 
collecting  it.  The  tree  is  now  an  object  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
symmetry,  it  is  of  a  conical  form  with  a  rather  broad  base  and  about 
six  feet  high  ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  dark,  glossy  green,  and  if 
the  land  has  been  well  lined  and  proper  care  taken  to  keep  it  clear  of 
weeds,  I  know  of  no  more  pleasing  object  in  nature,  than  a  plantation 
of  these  trees  ;  it  will  besides,  for  along  series  of  years,  under  propor 
management,  return  fifty-fold  to  the  planter  for  the  care  and  expense 
he  has  bestowed  upon  it  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  commeneo- 
ment.  Should  there  be  on  the  plantation  a  good  sprinkling  of  willows, 
orange  and  breadfruit  trees,  and  about  the  streams  and  pools  of  wator 
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\  prowhif ,  the  ptotthg  vikeC  wtN  W  tacgumd,  mi4  tiM  fttm 
•f  the  pItttMtton  •nhanoMl,  and  on  hindt  d«tlifi«d  fercotbephuilatiMM 
whtf  these  plania  art  not  ahneedy  fWttod  greving,  I  tlMtild  leeeimBd 
that  one  of  the  first  atepe  oe  the  oeeafHition  of  the  land  ehoeM  be  the 
pketniff  of  them  in  eeitable  ptaeee.  Thej  are  aN  onMneelal ;  hca* 
hoe  w  ueefiil  ia  erecting  etagea  for  the  curiog  ef  the  ciihe  aad  lar 
wmmy  ether  purpoeee  ;  willvw  in  mahing  haaheta  fee  He  earviag^,  aad 
breadfrntt  is  a  nutritions  and  pteasant  attiete  9i  fced  far  every  peraett 
leaideat  en  the  planletion  derieg  eeferal  noclha  in  the  yettr,  aad  aH 
when  once  established  need  very  linie  faither  atteotaott  froaitbe  plaa- 
car. 

It  b  about  this  tine,  namelj,  three  years  after  transplantatieBy  that 
the  operation  salted  topping  is  perfonaed  ;  this  is  nothiag  aiore  thaa 
the  catting  off  with  a  sharp  hailb  the  lew  inches  of  growth  that  fotai 
the  crown  or  top  of  the  tree,  and  it  should  not  undergo  thie  operatiea 
till  it  is  fully  six  feet  high,  the  point  to  be  cot  at  is  the  junetiea  of  the 
lipe  or  grey  wood  with  the  green,  this  wiU  leave  the  tree  from  five  to 
ire  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  at  this  height  the  tree  in  future  is  to 
he  kept.  Simple  as  is  the  operatioQ  of  topping,  it  is  productive  of  a 
wonderfel  effect  upon  the  tree  which  in  the  course  ef  twelve  months 
^aite  cbangea  its  appearanee.  The  atom  thichens,  lateral  branches 
shoot  fttMn  the  primaries  and  suchers  spring  from  each  joint  of  the 
stem,  but  more  especially  from  the  head  ;  these  latter  ahould  be  care* 
felly  removed  9werj  month  or  two  as  they  are  of  no  eervice  to  the 
pfeat  and  rob  it  of  the  jaicee  irhieh  aheoM  go  to  the  euppert  ef  the 
hetriag  wood  and  frait. 

The  atiKty  of  proning  is  questioned  by  some  planters,  but  I  thhA 
sll  reasoning  both  from  circumstance  and  by  analogy  will  shew  the  ben- 
efit that  ensues  from  a  proper  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  If  we  oeasftder 
thtf  the  C'iShe  tree  naturally  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  ia  by  arti* 
fieial  means,  dwarfed  to  the  height  of  five  aad  a  half  feet,  and  that  the 
fools  of  the  plant  are  in  as  active  operation  and  great  vitality  as  though 
Am  tree  still  retained  its  natural  height,  we  shall  at  once  discover  that 
a  grsater  supply  of  nourishment  is  appropriated  by  the  tree  thaa  it 
eaa  consume  in  its  reduced  state :  it  eentbuaHy  makee  eihrte  to  ia* 
araase  hs  heigtit,  bat  they  are  contiauaHy  rendered  abortive  by  the 
I  of  sachers  being  destroyed  as  fest  aa  they  make  their  appear- 
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ft«e«.  No  alternative  remaine  then  for  the  tree  but  to  iacrease  in 
width,  which  it  doea  to  ao  extraordinary  a  degree  that  under  favorable 
eireamatancea,  unleaa  prevented  by  cutting,  in  the  conrae  of  a  very  few 
yeare,  it  becomea  completely  matted  and  clogged  with  foliage,  and  al* 
though  upon  a  auperficial  view  it  preaenta  a  beautiful  and  apparently 
healthy  appearance,  being  large  and  of  a  rich  deep  green  color,  it  ie 
entirely  uaeleaa  being  quite  barren ;  the  branchea  when  examined 
will  be  diaeovered  to  be  weak  and  apindly  and  incapable  of  bearing. 
Some  of  the  caoaea  of  thia  barrenaeaa  are  the  want  of  a  free  ctrenln^ 
tkm  of  light  and  air  which  ia  prevented  by  the  exceaaive  luxuriance  ml 
the  foliage,  and  the  harboring  of  noxioua  vapora  in  wet  weather  Iroaa 
the  aame  cauae,  alao  the  continnal  accumulation  of  wood  which  havuif 
done  ita  work  and  not  being  removed  roba  the  tree  of  the  aappoft 
which  ahould  be  beatowed  on  the  young  bearing  wood  and  fruit.  To 
remedy  thia  diaeaaed  atate  the  pruning  knifo  ia  abaolutely  neceaaary. 

The  bearing  qualitiea  of  moat  fruit  treea  in  temperate  climatea  are 
conaidered  to  be  improved  by  a  light  annual  pruning,  how  much  more 
ao  muat  it  be  the  case  in  tropical  climates  where  vegetation  is  ao 
much  more  luxuriant,  and  where  the  trees  are  subjected  to  a  proceaa 
productive  of  such  wonderful  effects  on  their  growth  as  that  of  top- 
ping. 

With  difference  of  circumstances  the  coffee  tree  will  of  course  re- 
quire  different  methods  and  amounts  of  pruning.  On  poor  aoila  end 
in  places  where  the  trees  are  small  and  their  foliage  thin,  it  will  hardly 
be  neceaaary  to  do  more  than  to  take  out  the  dead  wood  and  suckers, 
with  here  and  there  a  straggling  branch  that  has  already  borne  and 
aeema  incapable  of  being  of  any  further  aervice.  In  rich  aoila  and 
placea  where  the  growth  is  exuberant,  the  tree  will  require  a  different 
treatment.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  directions  to  enable  a  per- 
eon  unacquainted  with  the  habita  of  the  tree  to  k>ecome  an  expert  pru- 
aer  for  which  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  laying  down  a  few 
short  rulea  to  give  a  general  idea  aa  to  what  wood  ia  to  be  cut  out  and 
what  left. 

It  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  pruning  ia  three-fold,  vis.: 
to  ressove  all  the  auperfloous  and  uaeleaa  wood,  to  atimulate  the  tree 
by  cutting  to  threw  out  a  new  supply  of  young  weed,  and  to  admit  the 
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JigiU  and  cause  a  free  ciroulation  of  air  throogheut  the  tree.  AH 
wood  then  should  be  cut  away  which  grows  within  six  inches  of  the 
^on,  as  well  as  that  which  shoots  out  in  a  cross  direction  lying  over  the 
other  hranehes  and  causing  an  appearance  of  irregularity  ;  especially 
sfaottid  be  removed  that  wood  which  has  done  its  work,  and  hangs 
about  the  tre«  long,  straggling  and  weak»  with  only  two  large  leavee 
at  the  end  of  the  branch. 

There  is  another  branch  to  which  the  trees  betome  enbje^  afttr 
Ihey  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  which  should  be  cut  out  at  the 
socket  before  it  becomes  too  large ;  it  m  called  by  the  French  planters 
*'ia  branche  gourmande,"  and  from  them,  £nglish  coffee  planters 
have  given  it  the  name  of  *<the  gormandizer  ;''  it  is  prodi»ced  oa 
young  plants  by  improper  pruning,  or  careless  cutting,  or  breaking 
•ome  of  the  primary  branches,  which  as  I  have  before  observed, 
when  once  destroyed,  are  never  re-produced  ;  the  gormandicer  also, 
sccording  to  the  best  authorities  naturally  makes  its  appearsace  on 
okl  and  worn  fields  ;  it  b  of  the  sucker  tribe  but  horixontal  instead  ef 
vertical  and  projects  far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  tree  ;  it  is  not  inaptly 
named,  as  it  robs  the  tree  of  most  of  its  aliment  and  causes  it  to  be- 
come weakly  and  barren. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  too  free  use  be  not  made  of  the 
pruning  knife,  and  that  it  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  careless  or  ig* 
Borant  persons,  should  this  caution  not  be  attended  to  the  consequences 
might  be  most  disastrous  ;  once  for  all,  none  of  the  primaries  nor  any 
young  nor  healthy  wood  should  on  any  account  be  removed.  The 
prnning  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible  after  the  crop  has 
been  secured  and  should  be  finished  before  the  first  blossoming. 

When  the  berries  are  thoroughly  ripe  crop  commences,  and  on  an 
extensive  plantation  a  large  number  of  additional  hands,  principally 
women,  can  generally  be  advantageously  employed.  The  method  of 
collecting  the  produce  is  by  hand,  each  picker  takes  a  space  between 
two  rows  of  trees  and  picks  on  each  side  of  him  as  he  goes  along,  he 
carries  a  small  calabash  or  bag,  kept  open  at  the  mouth,  which  as  fast 
as  filled  he  empties  into  a  larger  one  at  a  small  distance,  when  this 
larger  one  is  filled  it  is  carried  to  the  works  and  emptied  into  a  hop- 
par  above  the  pulping  mill.  A  diligent  picker,  when  ripe  eoffae  is 
fleatifiil  will  frequently  gather  four  bushels  equal  to  about  forty 
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pouods  of  cured  coiTee  per  day.     I  have  found  women  to  be  tnors 
expert  pickers  than  men. 

When  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  coflTee  in  the  hopper  the  mill  is  pot 
in  operation  and  the  berries  are  separated  from  the  hulls  or  skins  ; 
this  operation  is  easily  effected  by  passing  the  coffee  between  a  hi*avy 
cylinder  covered  with  roughened  copper,  or  other  metal,  on  which  a 
stream  of  water  is  kept  continually  running,  and  a  bar  of  wood,  lined 
with  metal,  wedges  so  close  to  the  cylinder  as  just  to  admit  the  berries, 
which  being  thus  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  are  deprived  of  their 
hull,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  carried  by  the  roughened  sur&co  of 
the  roller  between  itself  and  another  bar  of  wood  set  so  close  to  it  as 
act  to  admit  the  berries  which  now  appear  in  their  parchment  cover-* 
ing,  which  latter  is  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  gummy  muciJage.  Tbe 
broken  hulls  are  thus  discharged  at  one  end  of  the  mill  while  the  oa^ 
fee  falls  on  a  sieve  which  is  set  in  motion  with  the  rest  of  the  ma* 
ebiaery  and  thus  separated  from  the  few  hulls  that  escape  being  car- 
ried  away  between  the  cylinder  aad  second  crossbar.  No  ooffea 
ahould  be  kept  in  the  hull  longer  than  one  night,  for  if  kept  any  length 
of  time  the  hull  becomes  tough  and  leathery  and  exceedingly  dificalt 
to  be  removed. 

The  coffee  is  next  soaked  in  water  for  twenty  four  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  gummy  matter  in  which  it  is  enveloped  ;  two 
water-tight  stone  tanks,  each  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  day's 
grinding  or  pulping  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  I  should 
recommend  them  to  be  built  about  eight  feet  square,  three  feet  deep 
and  with  a  shelving  bottom.  After  the  soaking  it  is  to  be  repeatedly 
washed  to  render  it  perfectly  clean,  it  is  then  thinly  spread  on  the 
terraces  to  dry,  these  should  be  bijiilt  gradually  sloping  from  the  cen* 
tres  to  the  sides,  to  allow  the  moisture  to  drain  off,  they  should  also 
be  furnished  with  water-tight  receptacles  in  their  centres  in  which  the 
partially  dry  coffee  is  thrown  in  the  event  of  a  shower  and  at  night. 
The  surface  of  the  terraces  is  made  even  either  by  being  flagged  with 
stone  slabs,  or  covered  with  cement ;  care  should  be  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crop  that  they  are  in  good  order,  for  if  not  the  cofllee 
will  be  broken  and  of  bad  quality.  Tbe  roofs  of  the  drying  and  store* 
houses  should  also  be  carefully  looked  afler  and  all  leaks  stopped. 

The  coffee  in  its  partially  dry  state  should  never  be  heaped  up,  or 
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It  wonM  heat  and  spoil,  but  when  sufficiently  dry  to  be  housed,  it 
should  be  spread  out  a  few  inches  thick  on  flat  forms,  and  even  here 
it  should  be  continually  stirred  over  until  its  turn  arrives  to  be  subject- 
ed to  the  parcb«nenting  or  peeling  operation.  It  will  generally  be  fit 
to  be  housed  after  the  third  day's  drying,  provided  the  weather  is  uii«- 
ifitermptedly  fine  ;  the  grain  has  by  this  time  considerably  shrunk 
vithio  its  parchment  covering,  and  instead  of  completely  filling  it  as  it 
did  at  the  time  of  peeling,  it  is  upon  being  shaken  heard  to  rattle  in- 
lide.  It  sometimes  happens  during  crop  that  a  succession  of  rainy 
weather  sets  in,  during  this  time  the  operations  in  the  mill-house  must, 
to  a  certain  eitent  be  intermixed  ;  no  drying  can  of  course  go  on,  and 
the  accfunulatton  of  coffee  on  the  terraces  will  be  very  great ;  in  wot 
seasons  it  must  sometimes  lie  exposed  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks; 
doring  the  whole  of  this  time  it  should  be  thoroughly  turned  over  and 
stirred  two  or  three  times  each  day  to  prevent  it  from  growing.  The 
ebthiag  of  the  pickers  should  be  attended  to  at  these  seasons,  and  as 
ee  merely  showery  days  the  picking  can  not  be  stopped,  m  places 
labor  is  cheap  I  think  the  coffee  grower  would  find  it  to  his  in^ 
to  distribute  coarse  woolen  shirts  among  them  gratis. 

After  the  fiflh  or  sixth  day's  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  the 
parcbroeot  will  be  found  quite  dry  and  friable,  and  the  coffee  will  be 
fit  for  the  mill,  if  upon  a  few  berries  being  rubbed  between  the  hands 
the  parchment  is  easily  broken  ;  it  cannot  be  too  dry  ;  in  this  state  it 
is  passed  under  a  heavy  grooved  wooden  roller  which  is  made  to  renolve 
in  a  trough  also  grooved  ;  by  this  means  the  parchment  is  broken,  and 
a  thin  pellicle  or  membrane  within  the  parchment,  called  the  silver 
skin,  is  removed.  There  is  another  method  which  is  very  effectual, 
bat  which  requires  rather  more  time  to  remove  these  two  coverings  by 
a  machine  called  a  peeling  mill  ;  this  is  a  sort  of  drum  the  circumfer- 
ence and  ends  of  which  are  made  of  roughened  sheet-iron  :  it  is  made 
to  revolve  rather  slowly  on  its  axis  ;  on  the  same  axis  are  four  fanners 
or  beaters  also  made  of  roughened  sheet-iron,  and  which  revolve  in- 
side the  drum  with  great  celerity  :  a  quantity  of  coffee  is  put  inside, 
the  machine  is  set  in  motion  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  coffee  is  turned 
eat  beaotifiilly  cleaned — it  is  then  winnowed,  packed,  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket. 

lo  divestiDg  ceSn  of  the  parchment  and  silver  skin  I  make  use  of 
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both  these  machines,  the  roller  first  and  the  drum  afterwards  with  very 
good  eflTect  ;  in  this  manner  the  coffee  doeti  not  require  to  be  kept  so 
long  in  the  drum  as  it  would  do  were  it  not  first  passed  under  the  roJ- 
ler.  Two  men  with  two  horses  or  mules  may  in  this  manner  easiljr 
prepare  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  merchantable  cofiee  per  day. 

In  some  parts  of  Arabia  the  cofiee  is  not  subjected  to  any  proceM  of 
preparation  for  market  for  a  considerable  period,  but  when  brought 
in  from  the  field  is  dried  on  mats,  it  is  then  spread  out  in  thin  layers 
in  buildings  open  to  the  atmosphere,  where  it  remains,  being  contino- 
ally  stirred  and  turned  over  for  a  twelvemonth  before  the  coverings 
are  removed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  coffee  prepared  in  this  manner 
retains  a  much  greater  aroma  and  richer  flavor  than  that  prepared  ia 
the  manner  1  have  above  described,  but  it  would  be  quite  inexpedient, 
if  not  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  same  plan. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  also  an  infusion  is  made  and  sold  in  the 
markets,  of  the  hulls  of  the  berry  as  they  come  from  the  mill,  but  the 
refined  palate  of  the  European  or  American  would  not  approve  of  this 
insipid  beverage  ;  the  only  use  made  of  the  hulls  with  us  b  for  Ibe 
purpose  of  manure,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  refuse  of  tbe 
mill-house  returned  to  the  field  is  of  essential  service  ;  a  small  portion 
both  of  the  hulls  and  parchment  chaff  should  be  appropriated  to,  and 
buried  at  the  roots  of  each  tree. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  determine  what  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  packing  the  produce.  I  have  hitherto  employ* 
ed  bags  made  of  the  rushes  that  are  found  in  abundance  about  the  low 
lands  for  that  purpose,  but  it  seems  that  the  increasing  scarcity  of  la^ 
bor  will,  ere  long,  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  imported  materials 
for  our  packages. 

Coffee  should  not  be  stored  near  tobacco,  spice,  or  any  commoditjr 
of  pungency  or  strong  scent,  for  however  good  the  packages  may  be, 
it  will  always  in  such  a  situation,  to  a  certain  extent  become  tinctured 
with  another  article's  to  the  injury  of  its  own  flavor. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  infusion  for  the  table  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  description  of  the  process  from  me,  the  only  directions  that  I 
consider  necessary  to  give  for  the  obtaining  of  this  delicious  bsTerage 
in  perfection  are,  first : — ^To  roast  the  coffee  till  it  becomes  of  a  oai* 
form  chocolate  eolor  without  its  being  at  all  dMrred,  ss  k  is  ia  this 
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itito  fbat  Ua  aromatio  and  refreshiog  qualitiea  seem  to  be  moat  folly 
developed  ;  aod  aecond  : — ^That  a  sufficiency  of  the  ground  coffee  be 
used  in  infusing  ;  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  coffee  to  a  pint  of 
water  will  afford  a  beverage  at  once  delicious  in  flavor  and  exhilara- 
tiog  in  its  effects^  and  against  which  the  objections  that  are  made  to 
the  nsa  of  fermented  or  alcoholic  drinks  cannot  reasonably  be  urged. 


REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 
BY  GEORGE  S.  KENWAY. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  raising  sheep  on  these  islands  the  first 
^stion  that  naturally  presents  itsrif  is, — to  what  extent  is  this  country 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ?  Experiments  hitherto  have  been  on  so  small 
•  scale  and  pursued  by  parties,  who,  generally  speaking  were  onac- 
qoainted  with  the  shepherd's  art,  that  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  position 
to  answer  the  question. 

That  many  portions  of  the  islands  are  i^ell  calculated  for  sheep 
lands  is  however  beyond  doubt,  and  we  need  only  trace  from  their  ori- 
gin the  history  of  norne  of  the  n*w  small  flocks  already  scattered  about 
the  hills  and  plains  of  Hawaii  to  be  satisfied  of  this.  Left  pretty 
Marly  to  their  own  guidance,  scarcely  even  watched  by  their  inezpe* 
rieneed  tenders,  suffered  to  roam  at  large  day  and  night,  or  at  night 
haddled  together  in  a  close,  dirty,  unsheltered  fold,  sheared,  afier  a 
fashion,  once  in  three  or  four  years  and  sometimes  not  at  all  ;  lambs 
and  rams  and  ewes,  hairy  sheep,  and  woolly  sheep  and  perchance  goats 
and  animals  that  might  be  taken  for  either,  all  running  together, 
chased  by  dogs,  torn  by  bushes,  smothered  in  mud  and  laml^ng  from 
January  to  December,  they  have  still  thriven  and  increased,  supplied 
Honolulu  with  a  trifle  of  excellent  mutton,  filled  many  bags  with  very 
taiseellaneouB  wool,  started  some  new  ideas  among  lately  arrived 
'*eeloay  "  folks,  and  they  still  look  brisk  and  hearty  and  open  to  any 
wtasoaabU  ameont  of  civilization. 
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First,  then,  where  are  the  lands  best  adapted  for  experiments  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  ?  the  best  sheep  lands  ?  They  are  just  those  lands  scarcely 
fit  for  any  other  purpose,  the  dry  hill  sides  and  plains  on  the  lee,  where 
grass  is  short  and  scant  but  sweet,  and  water  scarce,  where  the  dry 
soil  preserves  a  healthy  foot  and  the  poverty  of  the  pasture  requires 
the  animals  to  travel.  The  outer  plain  of  Waimea,  extending  to  the 
base  of  Mauna  Kea  and  sloping  towards  the  sea,  a  hitherto  unused 
and  useless  tract,  comprising  at  the  least  an  area  of  30  square  miles, 
is  a  fine  example,  and  on  this  land  alone,  (which  of  the  kind  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  on  the  islands,)  a  profitable  and  interesting  population 
might  be  brought  to  exist,  break  the  present  dismal  silence  and  re- 
deem the  idle  wilderness. 

But  sheep  to  be  profitable  must  be  well  cared  for,  and  very  artifici- 
ally treated.  They  require  more  constant  attention  than  any  other 
domesticaced  animals,  and  such  attention  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
natives  until  they  are  first  shown  its  good  effects  and  profitable  conse- 
quence. In  this  country,  so  far  as  experience  has  yet  proved,  sheep 
are  peculiarly  fortunate,  being  subject  to  none  of  those  distressing  and 
oflen  fatal  diseases  so  familiar  to  shepherds  from  the  older  countries. 
And  if  this  natural  health  can  be  preserved,  (though  whether  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  climate  or  merely  owing  to  the  small  size  of  our 
present  flocks  remains  to  be  proved,)  a  most  important  and  disagree- 
able item  of  labor,  will  be  saved.  Still  very  much  is  required,  nnd 
above  every  thing  system.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  worth 
attention : — 

J  St.  The  pens  or  folds  now  used  here  are  stationary,  and  must  be 
unclean,  injuring  the  feet  and  greatly  damaging  the  wool.  Jlfove- 
abU  folds  are  preferable,  constructed  of  light  close  hurldles  which  may 
easily  be  shifted.  Thus  the  flock  will  always  have  a  clean  sweet  and 
generally  dry  resting-place  at  night. 

2nd.  The  rams  here  are  allowed  to  run  with  the  flocks,  and  there  is 
BO  lambing  season.  The  Ewes  are  dropping  lambs  all  the  year  round 
and  as  fresh  dropped  lambs  cannot  follow  the  flock,  they  are  \e(i  be- 
hind, either  alone  or  with  their  mothers,  and  frequently  lost.  The 
rams  should  be  kept  apart  and  only  visit  the  ewes  at  a  certain  season. 
The  shepherd  would  know  when  to  expect  the  lambs  and  make  snitable 
preparations,  keeping  the  young  lambs  with  their  mothers  in  a  separ- 
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ale  enclosure  and  giving  that  attention  to  the  whole  for  a  short  period^ 
which  otherwiae  ia  required  from  him  all  the  year  round.  This  plan 
alao  preaenres  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  flock,  ao  that  both  sheep  and 
wool  may  be  distinctly^classified. 

3d.  CiUtu^  the  male  lambs.  This  should  be  done  within  a  month 
or  six  weeks  from  birth,  and  by  having  a  lambing  season  this  also 
would  be  the  work  of  a  particular  season  only,  and  the  shepherd  could 
be  certain  that  his  work  was  effectual. 

In  catching  sheep,  which  is  frequently  necessary  whilst  the  flock  is 
grazing,  a  native  would  use  a  lasso  or  run  his  victim  down,  either 
way  harassing  the  sheep  and  making  at  least  but  a  bungling  job  of  it 
This  seems  a  trifling  matter,  but  as  the  shepherd  should  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  his  flock  he  should  do  all  things  quietly,  and  a 
shepherd's  crook  is  better  than  either  lasso  or  long  legs,  and  a  shep- 
herd should  never  be  without  one. 

4th.  Shearing. — ^Let  it  be  done  yearly  of  course.  And  we  cannot 
do  better  than  receive  instructions  from  some  of  the  Australian  shep- 
herds, who  have  lately  wandered  hither,  as  to  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  operation,  and  the  washing  which  should  precede  it. 

5th.  Prakdion  from  Dogs. — ^Vigilance  is  the  best  security.  Wild 
dogs  are  doubtless  troublesome,  and  now  and  then  destructive,  but 
coold  the  truth  he  known,  a  more  insignificant  pack  of  native  pets, 
whose  beauty  and  utility  are  about  on  a  par,  would  pro^e  oftentimes  to 
be  the  real  delinquents. 

And  now  as  to  the  best  breed  of  sheep,  there  will  of  course  be  divers 
opinions.  But  every  body  will  allow  that  what  we  most  require  are 
sheep  that  will  yield  fine  wool  and  good  mutton,  and  can  easily  be  taken 
to  market.  The  Merino  sheep  combine  these  qualities,  their  wool  is 
tmongst  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  sustains  its  character  in  a  hot 
climate.  Their  mutton  is  sweet  and  good,  they  (atten  readily  and 
their  carcasses  iare  not  unwieldy.  We  have  half  and  quarter  breed 
merinos  here  already,  the  produce  of  some  pure  merino  rams  imported 
by  Sfr.  French  some  years  ago,  but  the  breed  is  fast  degenerating. 
Pure  merino  rams  and  ewes  can  be  imported  from  Sydney  or  Port 
Philip,  where  the  rams  can  be  bought  for  ^15  to  $25  each  and  the 
ewes  for  much  less. 

In  importing  sheep,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  strict- 
10 
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]y  scrutinized  by  some  competeDt  person  on  their  arrival,  that  no  dis- 
ease be  imported  with  them,  and  it  would  be  the  safest  plan  even 
should  such  sheep  appear  in  perfect,  health,  to  keep  them  alone  for  a 
time,  that  any  lurking  fault  might  be  detected  ere  harm  is  done. 

That  the  foregoing  suggestions  may  be  better  received  I  should  ex- 
plain that  they  are  written  down  afler  many  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject with  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  a  Scotchman  from  the  highlands^ 
one  who  has  tramped  over  the  heather,  with  his  bleating  flocks  since 
he  was  a  boy — who  has  known  the  joy  of  health  and  summer  sunshine 
on  the  mountain  tops,  smarted  for  years  in  the  drifling  snow  storms 
and  can  talk  most  patriotically  of  Scotch  mists — whose  collie  dog  was 
his  faithful  companion  and  bosom  friend,  and  whose  last  experience 
was  the  charge  of  forty  thousand  sheep  in  South  Australia,  forhye  large 
herds  of  kyne.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  one  of  the  number 
whose  past  experience  shall  fall  like  good  seed  on  these  islands  of  ours 
and  produce  a  thousand  fold. 

And  if  our  limited  capabilities  are  insufficient  to  promise  an  exten- 
sive export,  we  can  at  least  manufacture  our  own  wool.  Useful  cloths 
and  blankets  and  a  hundred  articles  of  domestic  need  may  be  produced 
from  our  own  material,  by  our  own  people,  to  their  benefit  every  way, 
and  our  Hawaiian  homespun  may  yet  bear  to  be  named  with  Irish 
firieze,  Welsh  flannel  and  Scotch  tweed.  The  spinning  wheel  may 
replace  the  kapa  hamali,  and  knitting  needles  in  the  hands  of  Hawaiian 
matrons  may  become  more  pleasing  companions  than  sucking  puppy 
dogs  and  dry  nursed  little  black  pigs. 

Before  closing  this,  I  fear,  very  lame  report,  I  would  suggest 
whether  the  JUpaca  might  not  be  introduced  here  with  good  effect. 
Let  those  who  know  something  of  this  animal  give  their  opinion. 

Waimea,  Hawaii,  ^th  July,  1851. 
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REPORT  ON  NEAT  CATTLE. 

The  committee  of  the  agricultural  society  appointed  to  report  on  the 
fitate  of  cattle  and  cattle-farming  generally  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
beg  to  lay  the  following  report  before  the  society. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  premise  that  these  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  island  of  Oahu  alone,  nevertheless  much  of  what  is 
stated  here  will  be  found  applicable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  by  the  cattle  and  owners  to  prevent  the  lands  from  becoming 
exhausted  by  allowing  the  increase  of  their  stock,  to  exceed  the  de- 
crease, more  especially  as  from  the  increasing  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  the  islands  and  the  certainty  of  steamers  running  here 
very  shortly,  cattle  from  the  other  islands  of  the  group  will  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  cattle  of  Oahu. 

Of  the  breed  of  cattle  in  these  islands  but  little  can  be  said  in  the 
way  of  commendation.  The  origin  of  the  greater  proportion  may  be 
traced  to  cattle  imported  from  the  coast  of  America.  As  but  few  were 
imported  in  the  beginning  it  follows  that  breeding  in  and  in  has  been 
carried  to  a  very  deteriorating  extent,  especially  when  the  size  of  the 
islands  is  taken  into  consideration.  On  a  vast  continent  like  America 
the  descendants  of  any  one  pair  of  animals  would  become  so  different 
from  the  parent  stock  and  from  each  other  in  a  few  years  by  the  modi- 
fications of  difference  of  soil,  climate,  food,  &c.,  by  so  many  and  va- 
rious causes,  in  fact,  that  greater  varieties  would  be  found  in  three  or 
fovr  generations  there,  than  there  would  be  in  ten  or  twenty  where 
the  same  causes  do  not  exist. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  cattle  here  a  few  have  been  imported 
at  various  times,  but  up  to  the  present  time  very  few  have  taken  pains 
to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived 
from  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood  by  making  a  selection  of  the  beat 
cows,  putting  them  to  the  best  bulls  and  again  doing  the  same  by  their 
produce  so  as  to  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the  ill  effects  arising 
^rom  a  small  original  stock  and  a  limited  locality. 

In  most  of  the  herds  here  traces  may  be  discovered  of  the  breeds 
imported  from  some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  Sydney, 
Rod  from  Columbia  River. 
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Within  the  last  twelve  months  a  very  Taluable  aecession  has  been 
made  to  the  stock  already  here  by  the  arrival  from  V.  Dieman's  Land 
of  a  pure  breed  Angus  bull,  originally  imported  from  Scotland  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  a  young  Hereford  bull,  and  two  well  bred  cows  in 
calf  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  to  the  Angus  Bull.  The  cows  have 
already  since  their  arrival  here  produced  three  calves,  one  male  and 
two  females  to  the  Angus  bull  and  the  great  and  obvious  superiority  of 
these  over  any  of  the  native  cattle  although  running  on  the  same  land 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  so  far  as  soil 
and  climate  go  these  islands  are  capable  of  producing  beef  equal  to 
any  in  the  world. 

To  produce  good  beef  however,  it  will  not  do  to  allow  growing  heif- 
ers of  eighteen  months  old  to  rear  calves  at  an  age  when  they  have 
as  much  as  they  can  do  to  rear  themselves,  their  wretched  and  stunted* 
oflspring  being  again  in  their  turn  allowed  to  rear  their  wretched  abor- 
tions, thus  making  each  generation  worse  than  the  preceding  one  ; 
^  nor  to  allow  old  cows  to  go  on  rearing  calves  until  they  die  of  old  age, 
each  calf  becoming  worse  than  the  last,  losing  all  tendency  to  fatten, 
and  the  females  becoming  more  and  more  unfitted  for  dairy  purposes 
every  generation. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  calling  the  at- 
tention of  cattle  owners  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
making  the  cattle  as  tame  as  possible,  and  every  cattle  owner  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  calves  of  the  dairy  cows  are  more  disposed  to  fatten 
than  any  of  the  other  cattle  on  the  same  lands. 

However  as  from  the  present  competition  and  from  the  excess  of  die 
increase  over  the  decrease  on  the  already  heavily  stocked  lands,  keep- 
ing bad  cattle  must  be  a  losing  business,  the  committee  trusts  that  an 
improved  system  of  management  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  the 
present  one,  and  that  next  year  it  will  be  enabled  to  report  more  fitvor- 
ably  concerning  Hawaiian  cattle. 

••God  savb  the  Kino." 

JOHN  MEEK. 
H.  SEA. 
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REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

GeDtlemen  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society  : 

Your  committee  (appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  society,  one 
year  ago,)  to  furnish  such  information  as  might  he  deemed  of  value, 
relative  to  the  hreeding  of  Horses  on  the  islands  of  this  group,  have 
now  to  report  as  follows,  viz  : — 

That  very  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last  three 
years  to  improve  the  present  breed  by  the  importation  of  four  stallions, 
brought  here  by  private  individuals.  Two  of  these  came  from  Chile, 
one  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Sydney. 

By  introducing  these  stallions  a  beneficial  change  has  been  com- 
menced and  some  few  fine,  large -sized,  young  horses  are  now  begin- 
tog  to  be  seen  foaled  by  our  best  native  mares. 

Spme  few  forcing  mares  have  also  been  imported  and  although  per- 
haps of  no  better  blood  than  the  native  stock,  they  are  of  larger  size 
and  will  tend  to  improve  the  present  stock  in  this  respect,  which  is  a 
great  desideratum. 

There  are  among  the  different  islands  some  fine  breeding  mares, 
foaling  good  colts,  when  not  any  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  putting 
them  with  proper  stallion.  But  there  are  some  evils  existing  among 
us  that  if  not  eradicated  or  greatly  mollified  will  eventually  ruin  the 
stock  of  island  horses. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  enormous  number  of  inferior  stallions. 
Indeed  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  they  will  not  be  either  at  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  having  a  deformed  colt  altered  ;  almost  invariably  al- 
lowing such  to  end  their  days  entire. 

Donkeys  in  crowds  running  at  large,  are  if  possible,  a  still  greater 
nuisance. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  entertaining  these  views,  your  com- 
mittee have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  : — 

Could  not  our  rulers  be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a  law  in  effect  some- 
what as  follows  :  Limiting  the  number  of  stallions  in  each  district 
to  a  reasonable  number.  Said  stallions  to  be  approved  by  proper 
committees,  (appointed  as  may  be  deemed  best,)  who  shall  recommend 
such  prices  as  will  not  exclude  any  natives  who  own  mares  from  de- 
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riving  the  same  benefit  from  their  rise,  as  their  more  fortunate  white 
neighbors. 

A  word  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  good  and  large-sized  mules  and 
we  have  done. 

It  seeems  to  your  committee  that  in  this  respect  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  could  the  present  tax  on  mules  be  rescinded  for  at  least  a  few 
years. 

The  natives  universally  object  to  their  mares  foaling  mule  colts,  on 
this  ground  principally. 

Now  it  is  almost  universally  conceded,  that  for  many  uses  on  plan- 
tations and  farms,  at  these  islands,  mules  are  more  desirable  and  con- 
sequently actually  of  greater  value  than  ordinary  horses. 

But  for  such  uses  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  large  and  strong,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  some  greater  care  be  bestowed  upon 
their  breeding. 

To  accomplish  this  in  some  degree  your  committee  beg  leave  re- 
spectfully to  suggest  that  liberal  premiums  be  offered  by  this  association 
for  the  best  exhibitions  of  these  animals. 

THOMAS  CUMMINS. 
JOHN  MEEK. 


REPORT  ON  POULTRY. 

To  the  Royal  Hawaiian  JigrictUtural  Society  : 

Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  an  increased  attention  to  "the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  domestic  poultry,"  says  Main :  "  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  rural  economy  it  includes  two  special  though  different  ob- 
jects. The  first  is  that  of  rearing  poultry  for  amusement  and  for  the 
table  of  the  owner  ;  and  the  second  is  doing  the  same  thing  with  a 
view  to  profit.*'  To  accomplish  either  of  these  objects  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  best  kinds  of  domestic  fowls,  as  some  are  more  pro- 
lific and  hardy  than  others.  We  have  on  these  islands  but  few  varie- 
ties.   We  have  a  very  small  breed  which  I  call  the  native  breed,  short 
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legs,  small  bodies,  and  gives  us  small  eggs.  Then  comes  the  Frizzled 
Fowl,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Japan.  Then  we  have  a 
miiture  of  the  Malay,  though  I  cannot  be  certain  of  their  having  been 
a  cock  and  hen  introduced  ;  the  cock  is  a  great  fighter.  Then  we 
have  the  Cochin  China  fowl,  and  a  noble  fowl  it  is,  and  were  it  not  so 
naked  and  tender  during  its  young  state,  it  would  probably  take  the 
preference.  As  it  is,  by  crossing  with  the  Malay,  we  find  it  improves  ; 
bat  the  chick  js  exposed  to  numerous  accidents  the  first  few  months  of 
its  existence,  being  nearly  naked,  its  body  is  exposed  to  the  sharp  bills 
of  its  more  advanced  friends,  and  it  also  feels  every  change  of  weather. 
It  is  also  liable  to  some  diseases  peculiar  to  itself.  Will  not  this 
society  take  special  pains  to  introduce  to  these  islands  the  Dorking 
fowl,  from  England  or  the  United  States,  the  golden  top-knots,  silver 
top-knots,  and  the  black  Poland  top-knots  ;  of  the  last  of  these  fowls 
Mowbray  says  "  that  his  five  Poland  hens  in  eleven  months,  laid  fiv^ 
haadred  and  three  eggs,  on  an  average  one  ounce  and  five  drachms, 
exclusive  of  the  shells,  making  a  total  weight  of  50|  pounds.''  I  be- 
lieve that  by  crossing  these  varieties  we  can  obtain  one  to  suit  us. 

Of  Ducks  I  know  of  but  two  varieties,  the  Muscovy,  and  the  com- 
mon American,  the  latter  a  good  layer,  and  a  favorite  with  the  natives, 
it  seems  to  thrive  well,  and  is  increasing.  There  are  several  varieties 
which  I  hope  the  society  will  endeavor  to  introduce.  The  crested,  or 
top-knot  duck,  the  "  red  crested"  from  New  Zealand,  and  above  all 
let  us  have  the  canvass-back  duck,  if  it  has  been  domesticated. 

Of  Turkeys  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  are  few,  and  very  poor  at 
Honolulu. 

Will  the  society  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  poultry,  in 
native  and  English  ;  showing  some  of  the  advantages  of  an  increased 
attention  to  this  department  of  industry.  Also  a  premium  to  some  one 
for  establishing  a  poultry  yard  on  a  large  scale  ;  eggs  ought  not  to  be 
•iz  cents  a  piece,  and  poor  ones  at  that. 

I  have  already  written  more  than  I  intended.  The  subject  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  I  hope  will  receive  your  earliest  attention.  I  might 
enter  into  detail,  and  give  statistics  to  show  the  importance  of  having 
good  varieties,  and  plenty  of  them,  but  I  will  only  refer  the  Society  to 
(he  excellent  address  of  Hon.  Mr.  Severance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  H.  ROGERS 
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REPORT  ON  TREES  AND  GRASSES. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Trees  and  Chasses  : 

Sir. — Though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  as  much  as  I  could  wish 
for  furthering  the  objects  of  this  society  yet  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
its  success.  And  I  may  say  I  have  a  special  interest  in  that  part  of 
the  subject  to  which  I  have  been  appointed. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  society,  but 
as  I  cannot  do  that  I  take  the  only  method  left  me  of  contributing  lo 
its  advancement. 

Trees  are  always  striking  objects  in  a  landscape,  coming  next  to 
mountains  and  rivers  in  interest  to  the  eye  of  the  admirers  of  nature. 
We  who  are  dwellers  on  these  sunny  shores,  regret  nothing  more  of 
all  the  inanimate  objects  we  leA  behind  than  the  stately  forest  the  shady 
avenue,  the  luxuriant  ornamental,  or  the  delicious  fruit  tree.  Thej 
are  among  our  earliest  associations  and  still  their  memory  haunts  ua  ms 
a  pleasing  dream  of  things  passed  away.  We  cannot  forget  them,  nor 
cease  to  feel  the  sad  want  of  them  in  this  land  of  our  adoption. 

But  few  such  pleasant  groves  yet  exist  here,  as  no  doubt  may  and 
will  be  found  hereafter,  but  these  few  add  to  our  regrets  that  they  are 
not  more  abundant. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  rains  are  more  frequent  and  coptoiis 
where  trees  abound,  than  where  they  are  wanting.  In  America  what 
were  in  some  cases  large  streams  while  the  country  was  covered  with 
forests,  have  now  become  small  streams  flowing  only  in  the  winter. 
Some  of  them  it  is  said  might  even  merit  the  appellation  of  rivers  for- 
merly that  are  now  nearly  extinct.  The  evaporating  surface  of  all 
the  leaves  of  one  tree  is  immense,  consequently  they  must  exert  a 
great  influence  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Of  the  usefulness  of  trees  as  timber  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
and  for  fuel  I  need  not  speak.  Every  one  must  be  convinced  for  him- 
self. Bearing  this  in  mind  and  also  the  very  great  scarcity  of  wood  at 
these  islands,  it  becomes  a  question  of  much  importance  ;  what  has 
been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  what  can  be  done  ?  The  first 
question  others  can  answer  better  than  myself ;  on  the  last  I  will  make 
a  few  suggestions. 

No  doubt  many  efibrts  at  cultivating  trees  have  been  unsaocessfal 
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owiog  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  eiperience  id  tropical  caltiTation. 
Those  which  have  been  succeBsful  have  been  in  a  measure  lost  to  the 
communitjr  for  want  of  a  common  centre  of  communication  such  as 
DOW  exists  in  this  society.  Instead  of  recording  the  results  of  ezperi* 
meots  each  one  has  contented  himself  with  communicating  to  his 
immediate  circle  of  friends,  or  an  occasional  visiter,  such  results  to  be 
improved  by  a  few  or  forgotten  altogether.  Our  present  course  will 
be  to  compare  together  the  experience  of  all,  and  thence  derive  princi- 
ples which  may  be  of  use  to  all. 

Being  absent  I  can  only  communicate  the  results  of  my  own  exper- 
iments, and  observations  on  a  few  such  objects  as  come  within  the 
range  of  my  department.  In  so  doing  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  roost 
cases  as  suggesting  what  may  be  fact,  than  as  st.ating  positive  fact, 
the  experience  of  one  being  insufficient  in  my  opinion  to  decide  upon 
such  facts.  I  will  proceed,  without  much  order,'to  enumerate  and 
remark. 

Thb  Fig  Tube. — There  are  at  the  islands  four  varieties  of  this  tree, 
viz  : — the  Bush  fig,  the  Tree  fig,  the  Turkey  fig,  and  the  China  fig. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  all  bear  well.  In  some  places  they  do  not  shed 
their  leaves  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  produce  a  full  crop  at  once. 
They  may  therefore  in  those  places  be  made  to  bear  at  dififerent  times 
by  stripping  ofif  their  leaves  at  different  times.  It  is  only  however  du- 
ring their  proper  season  of  bearing  that  they  will  produce  good  fruit, 
but  they  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  bear  through  the  season  by  proper 
management.  But  where  the  leaves  all  fall  at  once  it  would  be  diffi- 
enlt  to  vary  the  season  of  bearing. 

They  require  a  rich  soil  and  should  be  watered  frequently  in  dry 
places.  Their  roots  are  very  branching  and  will  soon  exhaust  a  soil 
in  their  vicinity,  consequently  very  little  else  can  be  raised  near  them. 
The  roots  will  often  be  found  diseased  or  injured  by  insects,  and  it  is 
a  desideratum  to  find  a  remedy.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  where  they  are  frequently  flooded  with  water.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  peach  tree.  The  bush  fig  bears  small  insipid 
frqit  and  is  only  valuable  for  being  in  season  after  the  season  of  the 
tree  fig  is  over.  Of  the  merits  of  the  China  fig,  or  its  fruit,  I  know 
ootbing.    I  should  consider  the  Turkey  fig  as  the  most  valuable  of  all 

kiDds,  as  the  fig  is  large  and  abundant,  while  the  stock  itself  is  pro- 
11 
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portionally  very  small, — a  mere  shrub — whereas  the  tree  fig  is  smaller 
and  grows  on  a  large  tree  which  makes  heavy  drafts  on  the  soil. 

Of  the  flavor  of  the  Turkey  fig  I  am  not  sufliciently  acquainted  to 
judge. 

The  fig  IB  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February. 

The  Guava. — ^This  tree  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  abundance  and 
usefulness  of  its  fruit,  but  it  affords  excellent  fuel.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  the  seed,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  with  proper  care,  but 
the  richer  the  soil  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fruit  it  will  produce. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  guavas,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
the  sour  guava,  the  sweet  white  guava,  and  the  red-fleshed  guava. 
The  last  is  most  common,  and  the  best,  if  but  one  can  be  had.  It 
grows  on  a  mere  ^hrub,  while  the  white  guava  grows  on  a  tree  ia 
some  situations  40  or  50  feet  high.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  has  a  mawkish 
taste,  but  the  hybrid  produced  between  this  and  the  sour  guava  is  de- 
licious, being  about  the  right  temper. 

The  production  of  these  hybrids  should  command  more  attention 
than  it  has  received,  as  it  is  easily  managed,  and  we  have  all  desirable 
extremes  to  commence  with,  as  the  sweet  is  very  sweet,  and  the  eour 
is  very  sour.  Their  rich  foliage  render  them  a  not  undesirable  inmate 
of  the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds,  and  with  proper  culture  the  value 
of  the  fruit  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Mandrake. — ^This  is  often  called  a  guava,  and  perhaps  not 
improperly  so,  as  tree,  flower,  leaf  and  fruit  partake  of  the  general 
character  of  the  guava.  But  in  beauty  this  tree  far  exceeds  the  guava, 
which  is  low  and  weak,  with  branching  limbs,  whereas  the  mandrake 
towers  aloft  with  upright  branches,  and  its  dense  foliage  is  a  bright 
glossy  green.  It  is  not  easily  propagated,  as  the  seeds  will  not  often 
germinate  unless  they  are  kept  at  a  uniform  moisture  in  a  very  loose 
soil,  near  the  surface. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  when  this  tree  is  better  known  very  many 
of  the  trees  now  cultivated  for  ornament  will  be  dispensed  with,  for  in  ad« 
dition  to  its  fine  shade  and  appearance,  the  mandrake  bears  an  abon* 
dance  of  most  delicious  fruit,  than  which  none  produce  a  finer  jeffy. 
This  tree  might  no  doubt  be  made  to  produce  a  valuable  hybrid  with 
the  guava.     It  appears  to  do  best  in  a  moist  situation. 
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Thb  Orahor,  Lxiion»  Citron,  LiaiE,  &c.— Having  little  experi- 
«aoe  'm  th«  culture  of  these  trees  I  can  only  say  of  them  that,  at  the 
islands  they  all  require  shade,  else  they  are  soon  covered  with  lichen, 
sod  either  perish  or  cease  to  thrive.  With  much  pains  taking  this 
may  be  washed  off  with  soap  and  water,  and  they  will  thrive.  But 
either  a  cloudy  situation,  or  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain  or  high  rock^ 
or  the  shade  of  a  tree  seems  necessary  to  their  prosperity. 

It  is  said  they  are  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Persia  rather  growing 
in  the  shade  of  other  trees  than  forming  one  of  their  own. 

The  Co<20anut. — What  I  would  say  of  this  tree  must  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  every  one,  viz  : — why  is  it  not  more  abundant  at  these 
islands,  as  it  grows  freely  where  little  else  valuable  will  grow,  and  is 
so  very  useful  ?  What  a  vast  amount  of  fencing  stuff  it  would  furnish. 
Every  part  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  useful.  And  I  need  not  add 
bow  greatly  it  would  improve  the  sandy  plains  along  the  sea  shore  if 
they  were  covered  over  with  this  tree. 

Turn  Mango.— Of  this  tree  I  know  little,  but  have  been  told  that  it 
requires  a  moist  situation  well  sheUered  from  the  wind,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 

Custard  Apple  or  Chirimota. — ^This  most  delicious  fruit  can  be 
raised  successfully,  by  a  plentiful  application  of  ashes  and  coal  dust, 
with  a  portion  of  other  manures.  Ashes  seem  essential  to  its  growth 
and  the  production  of  its  fruit.     It  grows  freely  from  the  seed. 

Thk  Tamarind. — ^This  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation  and  is  al- 
waja  A  beeutiful  tree.  It  does  not  always  bear  fruit,  but  in  certain  lo- 
calkNM  it  bears  abuAdantly.  What  those  peculiar  locations  are  I  am 
not  certain^  but  I  have  seen  it  loaded  with  fruit  in  a  sandy  plain  near 
the  sea,  aod  in  a  dry  warm  situation  inland.  It  was  irrigated  in  the 
latter  situation.  The  wood  is  tough,  and  would  probably  be  valuable 
as  timber,  certainly  it  would  for  fuel. 

Oriental  Lilac  or  Pride  op  India. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  beautiful  tree  at  the  islands.  One  grows  to  a  very  majestic  tree, 
and  is  long  lived,  the  other  is  but  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  very 
short-lived.  They  bear  abundance  of  seeds  from  which  it  may  easily 
be  propagated,  and  in  addition  to  their  beautiful  foliage,  will  furnish 
abundance  of  fuel,  and  perhaps  the  large  tree  may  be  valuable  as 
timber. 
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Thej  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  but  are  ilKshaped  where  thej  are 
exposed  to  the  wind.  They  yield  a  gum  which  may  be  substituted  for 
gum  Arabic,  though  it  is  somewhat  bitter. 

The  Peach. — Contrary  to  some  of  our  pre^conceived  ideas,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  tree  will  flourish  along  with  the  orange,  pomegranate, 
fig,  and  even  in  those  hotter  regions  where  only  spices  grow  in  perfec- 
tion. The  tree  seems  to  grow  with  great  vigor  here  in  various  situa- 
tions. Unfortunately  it  is  very  diflScult  to  raise  it  from  the  seed,  and 
that  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  it  is  not  more  plenty.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  that  it  grows  freely  from  the  slip.  An  experiment 
which  I  made  with  budding  succeeded  admirably.  The  kind  now 
grown  here  is  a  very  meagre  one,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  finer 
kinds  be  introduced,  and  that  the  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit  be  no 
longer  debarred  the  enjoyment  of  what  I  am  persuaded  may  be  raiaed 
here  in  the  highest  perfection. 

As  above  stated,  the  tree  can  be  entirely  protected  from  the  ravages 
of  the  borer  by  growing  it  where  it  can  be  frequently  flooded. 

The  various  species  of  Acacia  and  Mimosa  grow  freely,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  their  ornamental  qualities  produce  good  fuel. 

Two  species  of  Agati  grow  freely  from  seed  and  produce  abundance 
of  large  showy  flowers  but  are  short  lived. 

Apple  Trees  will  grow,  but  it  requires  further  experiment  on 
some  of  our  mountains,  to  decide  whether  they  will  produce  frnit. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Quince. 

Whether  Plum  and  Cheret  trees  have  yet  been  grown  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  a  fair  experiment 
will  be  made. 

Of  native  forest  trees  I  am  not  able  to  say  much.  Some  of  them 
may  be  raised  in  proper  situations  with  great  ease,  and  are  beaatifal 
trees.  Large  tracts  now  lying  waste  may  be  speedily  covered  with  for- 
ests by  being  protected  from  fires  and  cattle. 

But  I  must  close.  I  had  intended  to  say  much  more,  but  want  of 
time  renders  it  impossible. 

What  I  have  written  has  been  done  in  great  haste,  but  I  hope  the 
will  may  be  taken  for  the  deed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.   BAILEY. 
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REPORT  ON  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 

BY   CHARLES   R.  BISHOP. 

Honolulu,  August  9th,  1851. 

Stephen  Reynolds,  Esq.. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Domestic  Produce. 

Dear  Sir. — As  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Royal 
Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society'*  has  nearly  arrived,  and  as  it  is  my 
duty,  as  one  of  the  committee  above  named,  to  place  in  your  hands 
what  facts  I  have  relating  to  the  domestic  produce  of  the  islands,  I  beg 
leave  to  send  herewith,  a  table  of  domestic  exports  as  cargo,  for  one 
year,  commencing  July  1st,  1850,  made  up  from  the  outward  manifests 
and  the  reports  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports  (ex- 
cept Kawaihae).  Probably  the  table  is  not  entirely  correct,  but  it  is 
u  nearly  so  as  I  am  able  to  make  it,  from  the  data  in  my  possession  ? 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  future.  I  enclose 
also  a  copy  of  the  "  Polynesian,"*  which  contains  a  table  of  exports 
for  the  year  1850. 

I  am  unable  to  state  what  amount  or  value  of  produce  has  been  fur- 
nished to  ships,  as  supplies,  though  it  must  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  as  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  visited  the  two  principal 
ports,  (Honolulu  and  Lahaina)  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  is 
about  the  same  as  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

You  are  aware  of  course,  that  of  the  principal  products  of  the  isl- 
ands, there  is  more  consumed  than  is  raised  upon  the  island  of  Oahu. 

The  accompanying  tables,  &c,  are  most  respectfully  submitted,  with 
the  hope,  that  the  other  members  of  the  committee  will  furnish  you 
with  much  more  valuable  and  interesting  facts. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  obd't  servant, 

CHAS.  R.  BISHOP. 

•  See  P<dyne8ian,  February  1,  1861. 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  FBODUCB  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  PORTS 
OP  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  (EXCEPT  KAWAIHAE  ON  HA. 
WAH,)  FROM  JULY  1,  1850,  TO  JUNE  80, 1851,  INCLUSIVE. 


FROM  HONOLULU,  OAHU. 


Saear 

Molattes 

Svrap 

doffee 

Salt 

Beef 

Bidet 

Tallow 

Ooat  skim 

Irish  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

OnioBs 

Arrow-Root 

Hay 

Wood 

Mustard  seed 


228,865  lbs. 
28,477  gaL 
18,517    do. 
114,252  lbs. 
5,182i  bl8« 
10  do. 
1,819 
8,291  lbs. 
26,519 
8,169  bis. 
1,2171    « 
481     « 
18,104  lbs. 
lOi    tons 
4  cords. 
786  lbs 


Bananas 

Limes 

Oranges 

Melons 

Squashes 

Cocoa  Mats 

Rope 

Wardrobe 

Fnhiiture 

Mules 

Swine 

Goats 

Turkeys 

Fowls 

Brooms 


Value  $89,255  86 


154  bchs. 
10    M. 
18      •' 
960 
2844 
119 
882 
1 

9  tablw. 

1 

28 

10 

84 

160 

899  9-19  dos. 


LAHAINA  (FOR  THE  ISLAND  OF  MAUI«) 


Molasses 

Srrup 

CJoffee 

Salt 

Irish  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Onions 

Arrow-Root 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Melons 

Pine- Applet 

Cocoa  Nuts 


64,154  lbs. 
6,409  gal. 
75,511     " 
14,108  lbs. 
100  bis. 
68,777     •* 
,  5,079     •« 
2,564i     ^ 
8,676  lbs. 
50  bchs. 
116    M. 
6806 
y\  8-10  M. 
4,850 


Squashes 

Beans 

Corn 

Pickles 

Preserves 

Vinegar 

Cabbages 

Swine 

Sheep 

Ooats 

Fowls 

Lime  juice 

Butter 

Value  $266,718 


47,204 

64    bla. 
5      «* 
64      •« 
919  gala. 
268    do. 
1600 
881 
15 
5 
190  9-19  dos. 
804  gals. 
157  Um. 
14 


FROM  WAIMEA,  ISLAND  OF  KAUAI,  AND  THE  ISLAND  OF  NIIHAXJ. 
PART  MANIFESTED  AT  WAIMEA  AND  PART  AT  HONOLULU. 


Sweet  potatoes 

Yams 

Onions 

Sugar 

Salt 

Pine  Apples 

Bananas 

Cocoa  Nuts 

Dried  Pork 


8009  bis. 
9     « 
568i     «* 
500U  lbs. 
50  bis. 
2   M. 
20  bchs. 
1400 
1200  lbs. 


Oranges  4 

Squashes  100 

Cattle  4 

Sheep  108 

Swine  110 

Turkeys  110 

Fowls  1202 

Ducks  12 
Value  $9,080  62. 


FROM  HANALEI,  KAUAI,  MANIFESTED  AT  HONOLULU. 

Coffee  21^8  lbs.        "Penelope  **  and  "Alice  Tarleton." 

Irish  potatoes  89  bis.  do. 

Cattle  20  <«  Lightning." 

Value  $2744  08 
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FROM  KOLOA,  KAUAI,  MANIFESTED  AT  HONOLULU. 


Bnt^T 

26,023  lbs. 

Cattle 

50 

MoUwsM 

2,851  gals. 

Swine 

130 

Syrnp 

353    do. 

Goats 

1 

8weet  PoUtoes 

860  bis. 

Turkeys 

542 

Tams 

40    do. 

Fowls 

1017 

Oniona 

75    do. 

Value  $6,631  94 

Squashes 

1000 

FEOM  KEALAKF 

AKUA,  HAWAIL 

Sweat  Potatoes 

1122  bis. 

Squashes 

1050 

Yams 

40     *• 

Swine 

27 

Cofiee 

300  lbs. 

Goats 

20 

Oranges 

5  6-10  M. 

Fowls 

300 

Cocoa  NuU 

600 

Value  $2,059  97 

Bananas 

21  bchs. 

FROM  HTLC 

),  HAWAH. 

Sweet  potatoes 

50  bis. 

Swine 

75 

Onions 

70  bis. 

Fowls 

500 

Pine  Apples 

5  M. 

Turkeys 

75 

Squashes 

75 

Value  $950 

TOTAL  EXPORT 

S,  AND  VALUE. 

l^Msea 

324,042  lbs. 

Furniture 

8  tablet 

32.787  gals 

Mules 

1 

Sjrop, 

94,881      " 

Swine 

696 

Coffee 

150,583  lbs. 

Goats 

36 

Salt 

5332)  bis. 

Turkeys 

761 

Beef 

10   do. 

Fowls 

875   dos. 

Hides 

1319 

Ducks 

1    dos. 

Tallow 

8291  lbs. 

Pine  Apples 
Cocoa  Nuts 

21  3-ie  M. 

Goat  skins 

26,519 

6350 

71,985  bis. 

Brooms                           899  2-12  doz. 

Sweet  Potatoes 

10,8871  do. 

Beans 

64  bis. 

Onions 

8,759  do. 

Com 

5    do 

AnowBoot 

16,7S0  lbs. 

Dried  Pork 

1200  lbs. 

Hay 

104  tons. 

Pickles 

64  bis. 

Wood 

4  cords. 

Vinegar 

268  gal. 
157  lbs. 

Mtetardsesd 

786  lbs. 

Butter 

Bananas 

245  bchs. 

Cablages 

1600  do. 

limes 

10  M 

Lime  juice 

304  gals. 

Oranfes 

148  6- 10  do. 

Preserres 

212    do 

Melons 

7756 

Yams 

89  bis. 

51,769 

Cattle 

74 

Cocoa  Mats 

119 

Sheep 

123 

^P* 

832  lbs. 

Value  #377^90 

11. 

Wmrdioba 

1 
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REPORT  ON  ROADS. 

Puukapu,  Hawaii,  August  3d,  1861. 
T.  Metcalp,  Esq. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  R.  H.  Agricultural  Societj, 
on  roads,  harbors,  and  inter-islaod  navigation,  of  which  you  are  chair- 
man, I  beg,  through  you,  to  urge  upon  the  society  the  propriety  and 
urgent  necessity  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  or  more  steam  vessels,  as  coasters  among  these  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  delay  and  inconvenience  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  whose 
time  is  valuable,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  speedier  and  more  regular 
mode  of  inter-island  communication,  than  that  afforded  by  the  hetero- 
geneous fleet  of  sailing  coasters,  is  well  known  and  has  been  frequently 
experienced  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  society.  Do 
not  some  of  them,  yourself  among  the  rest,  look  back  with  feelings  the 
reverse  of  agreeable,  on  a  three  days  calm  to  the  south  west  of  Lanai, 
or  off  Waianae,  or  to  crossing  the  Hawaii  or  Molokai  Channels  in  a 
dirty,  thirty-ton  schooner  in  rough  weather,  when  they  could  not  show 
their  noses  over  the  weather  rail,  and  when  it  seemed  doubtful  at 
times  whether  they  should  ever  reach  Honolulu  ;  or  have  none  of 
them  ever  received  letters  two  months  old,  which  with  proper  means 
of  communication  they  ought  to  have  received  in  two  days  from  the 
time  they  were  written  ? 

The  importance  of  this  subject  was  recognized  by  the  society  at  its 
last  annual  meeting,  as  I  perceive  by  the  fourth  resolution,  passed 
August  14th,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  additional  light  will  be  afforded 
this  year,  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  running  a  good  and  sofficmit 
steamer  round  the  islands.  Nothing  short  of  a  large  and  subsAantial 
sea-going  vessel,  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  small  boat,  or  a  river 
boat  will  never  be  safe  to  cross  our  rugged  channels  in.  It  will  re- 
quire a  boat  with  plenty  of  deck  room,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  without  inconveniencing  passengers, 
in  order  to  make  the  business  profitable.  And  profitable,  I  will  venJ 
ture  to  say,  it  will  be,  after  it  is  fairly  tried.  Passengers  would  cheerJ 
fully  pay  double  fare  in  a  steamer,  on  account  of  her  supmor  apeed| 
and  accommodations,  and  the  foreign  part  of  the  population,  who 
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for  their  passages,  would  travel  at  least  twice  as  much  as  thej 
now  do,  between  the  islands. 

A  steamboat  would  get  nearly  all  the  light  Freight  to  carry,  and  there 
are  many  things  that  would  be  raised  on  the  other  islands,  for  the  Oahu 
market,  if  a  proper  mode  of  conveyance  were  once  established. 

A  steamer  might  leave  Honolulu  every  Monday  morning,  and  arrive 
at  Lahaina,  touching  at  Molokai,  the  same  evening  ;  leave  Lahaina 
OD  Tuesday  morning  and  arrive  at  Hilo  the  same  evening,  touching  at 
Hooaaula  and  Eohala  ;  leave  Hilo  on  Wednesday  and  arrive  at  Eeala- 
keakua  the  same  evening,  touching  at  some  place  in  Kau,  say  Kailikii, 
leave  Kealakeakua  on  Thursday  morning,  and  reach  Lahaina  the 
same  night,  touching  at  Kailua,  Kawaihae  and  Honuaula  or  Ealepo- 
Ispo  ;  leave  Lahaina  on  Friday  evening  and  arrive  in  Honolulu  early 
OD  Saturday  morning.  This  of  course  excludes  the  island  of  Kauai, 
bot  if  the  depot  for  the  steamer  were  situated  either  at  Hilo,  or  at  soma 
port  oQ  Kauai,  the  whole  ctrcint  of  the  islands  could  be  made  between 
Xonday  morning  and  Saturday  night.  This  could  certainly  be  effected 
by  running  in  the  night  time. 

Hiere  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  remembered  in  calculating  the 
probable  expense  of  maintaining  a  steamer  round  the  islands,  and  that 
is,  the  great  saving  of  fuel  which  can  be  effected  in  the  down  passage, 
in  four  out  of  five  voyages  by  sailing  before  the  trade-winds. 

In  reference  to  roads  and  harbors  I  have  little  to  say.  These  sub- 
jects in  your  hands,  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  roads  generally  re- 
eeived  the  earnest  attention  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  will  doubtless 
be  gradually  improved  throughout  the  kingdom.  There  are  some  dis- 
tricts, the  coasts  of  which  I  think  ought  to  be  minutely  surveyed,  for 
new  harbors  or  landing  places.  Hamakua,  Hawaii,  is  one  of  those 
districts.  It  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  and  would  make  a  fine  agri- 
cultural country,  but  it  possesses  no  harbor.  There  are  said  to  be 
several  places  along  its  shores  where  landing  places  might  be  made. 
And  here  is  an  instance  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  steam  coast- 
en.  A  steamer  could  call  at  such  places,  and  land  or  take  off  freight 
and  passengers,  when  a  sailing  vessel  could  do  nothing.  The  govera- 
maat  owns  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  land  in  Hamakua,  which  can 
aever  be  extensively  cultivated  until  some  place  of  shipment  is  provi* 
ded  for  planters  in  the  district.  When  this  is  done  we  may  expect  to 
12 
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see  the  beautifal  slope  of  that  portion  of  Hawaii  covered  with  flour* 
tshing  sugar  plantations. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  M.  ROBERTSON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMriTEE  ON  LABOR. 

The  subject  of  labor  is  that,  above  all  others,  of  the  most  vital 
portance  to  the  Agricuhurists  of  this  nation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
question,  upon  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which,  their  success,  their 
progress,  their  very  existence  depends.  Its  importance  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  from  our  isolated  position,  and  our  want  of  the  neces- 
sary capital,  we  are  unable  in  a  great  measure  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  various  labor  saving  inventions  that  are  constantly  being  broaghi 
into  use  by  our  countrymen  at  home. 

Steam. — ^That  great  auxiliary  to,  and  substitute  for,  the  labor  of 
human  hands,  which  is  now  lending  its  giant  aid,  not  only  to  the  me* 
chanic  and  the  manufacturer,  but  also  to  the  planter  and  the  farmer, 
is  as  yet  unknown  among  us.  Not  a  steam  engine  is  to  be  found  upon 
these  islands,  and  even  the  occasional  visits  of  the  "  moku  ahi,"  or 
fire-vessel,  are  yet  hailed  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  the  natives, 
and  as  "  remarkable  events  "  by  the  foreign  class  of  our  population. 
Doubtless  this  mighty  agent  will  ere  long  be  introduced  and  put  in  soc- 
cessful  operation,  but  the  present  obstacles,  the  lack  of  capital,  the 
want  of  machine  shops,  difficulty  of  obtaining  engineers,  and  the 
scarcity  of  fuel,  appear  so  formidable  that  no  one  as  yet  has  the  coor* 
age  to  face  them. 

This  great  obstacle,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  was  the  great  questioo 
which  stared  us  in  the  face,  at  the  outset  of  our  organization  as  a  so- 
ciety. Many  of  us  who  met  together  last  year  to  devise  means  bj 
our  association  to  encourage  and  aid  each  other  in  our  labors,  came 
up  to  the  meeting  from  coflee  and  canefields  which  were  overgrown  with 
w«eds  and  run  to  waste  before  our  eyes,  only  from  the  utter  impoi 
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bilitj  of  obtmiotog  labor  mt  anj  price  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  tp 
^ve  oar  plantations  from  ruin.  This  question  engaged  our  minds  and 
time,  and  various  means  for  obtaining  the  desired  end  were  discussed 
bj  the  society.  The  importation  of  coolies  from  China  appeared  the 
most  feasible  of  these  means,  from  our  proximity  to  that  country  and 
the  readiness  with  which  laborers  could  be  obtained  from  its  redundant 
population.  Your  committee  were  chosen  by  the  society  to  carry  their 
▼iews  into  effect,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  do  so.  That 
the  result  of  their  efforts  has  been  so  unfortunate  a  failure,  cannot  be 
too  deeply  deplored,  but  your  committee  feel  that  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  is  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  mismanagement  on  their  part. 
The  measures  taken  by  your  committee  were  so  taken  with  the  con« 
currence  of  the  members  of  the  society  who  were  interested  in  the 
matter.     And  this  is  the  history  of  the  matter. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  in  the  month  of  Sept.  1650,  with  G.  F. 
Hubertson,  Esq.,  a  merchant  recently  established  here,  (who  had  re- 
tided  ill  China,  and  was  supposed  to  be  by  far  the  best  person  with 
whom  to  make  the  contract,  from  his  experience  in  the  matter,  and  his 
&'cilities,)  for  the  importation  of  two  hundred  Chinese  coolies. 
The  charge  for  passage  for  each  coolie  was  fifty  dollars,  which  with 
the  advances  to  be  made  to  each,  on  shipping  them,  and  a  years'  sup- 
pi/  of  rice  for  consumption  here,  made  the  sum  about  $71  that  each 
coolie  would  cost  delivered  here,  of  which  two  month's  advance  wages 
formed  a  part.  The  men  were  to  be  engaged  for  five  years.  To  se- 
cure dispatch  in  this  matter  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  or 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  amount  was  advanced  to  Mr.  Hubert- 
ion  to  meet  the  ship's  disbursements  in  China  and  the  necessary  ez-  f 
phases  of  shipping  the  coolies.  The  ship  Amazon,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hubertson,  sailed  on  the  ,  and  your  committee  believed  that 

ft  successful  commencement  had  been  made  of  the  great  work  of  sup- 
pi/ing  the  islands  with  laborers,  whose  brawny  arms  should  lay  open 
to  them  the  wealth  now  buried  in  its  soil.  But  we  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed. The  Amazon  arrived  in  China,  and  the  coolies,  we  learn 
were  engaged,  but  after  waitmg  in  vain  for  her  return  wit^  the  much 
needed  freight,  a  rumor  has  reached  us  that  the  vessel  has  been  sold 
tad  the  voyage  abandoned.  The  reasons  for  this  disastrous  result 
have  not  been  made  known  to  us,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hubert* 
son  we  must  probably  for.  the  present  remain  in  ignorance  of  them. 
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Arrangementi  have  ttnca  be«D  niftde  bj  nemb^rf  of  tbU  sociclj  to 
procure  cooliea,  with  Capt.  John  Cast  of  Ship  Thetis,  which  veseel 
sailed  yesterday  for  Amoy,  for  that  purpose.  This  new  enterprise 
your  committee  believe  will  be  successful,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  try  an  experiment,  the  success  of  which  will  remove  the  grand 
obstacle  to  our  agricultural  progress  and  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  B.  MARSHALL,  Chmrmam. 

Honolulu,  Aug.  13th,  1651. 
To  Stephen  Reynolds,  Es^. 


r-^>^    »-'W^ 


REPORT  ON  SEASONS—HAWAIIAN  SEASONS. 

The  seasons  for  agricultural  purposes,  so  far  as  kalo  and  sweet  po* 
tatoes  and  melons  are  concerned,  are  probably  as  well  understood  by 
intelligent  natives  at  the  present  time  as  they  ever  will  be.  But  the 
cultivation  of  almost  every  recently  imported  plant  is  as  yet  a  matter 
of  experiment,  and  must  require  experiments  not  a  few  to  bring  cot 
satisfactory  results  that  shall  decide  the  proper  time  for  planting  the 
same.  So  that  your  committee  in  their  present  report  only  expect  to 
throw  out  suggestions  and  make  statements  such  as  are  the  result  of 
the  few  observations  and  enquiries  which  they  have  been  able  to  make. 

Messrs.  Green  of  Makawao,  Bond  of  Kobala,  and  Smith  of  Koloa 
have  each  furnished  me  with  observations  and  remarks  which  will  be 
used  freely  in  this  report. 

As  to  the  importance  of  our  subject ;  we  would  remark  that  many 
disappointments  have  already  been  experienced  by  those  who  have  «!• 
tempted  to  cultivate  the  soil  at  these  islands,  from  the  fact  that  they 
put  their  seed  into  the  ground  at  the  wrong  time.  The  resident  oo 
the  hills  of  New  England  watches  the  opening  spring,  the  dissolvini^ 
BDOW,  the  swelling  bud,  the  opening  leaf  and  flower,  to  indicate  tbe 
season  when  to  plant  and  sow  his  seed.  But  such  indications  of  seed 
time  are  here  unknown.    The  mildews  and  frosts  and  snows  ao  fearfa' 
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to  the  Borthera  plantar  are  never  eiperieitced  between  the  tropics, 
and  the  New  Englander  naturally  concludes  that  on  the  windward 
sides  of  our  islands,  and  on  the  high  table  lands,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  rain  the  year  round,  all  the  agriculturist  has  to  do  is 
to  plant  and  sow  and  gather  in  his  crops  irrespectiTO  of  times  or 
seasons.  The  idea  also  is  common  among  new  comers  into  these 
islands,  that  where  irrigation  can  be  practised  no  regard  need  be  paid 
to  the  season. 

Bat  such,  your  committee  think,  will  be  found,  to  a  great  eitent, 
the  result  of  mistaken  notions  ;  as  it  has  repeatedly  been  the  occasion 
of  sad  disappointments. 

Solomon  the  most  scientific  herbarian  of  ancient  times  says:  "To 
•Tery  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the 
SQQ.'*  With  whatever  latitude  or  .restriction  this  passage  of  Sacred 
Writ  may  be  interpreted  in  morals,  every  practical  cultivator  of  the 
soil  at  these  islands,  will  we  think,  agree  that  it  has  an  unmistakeable 
nsaoing  in  Agriculture.  £very  plant,  to  be  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection,  must  be  indulged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  conformity 
to  its  season. 

Our  next  enquiry  is  : — What  constitutes  a  Hawaiian  season  ? 

The  general  division  into  wet  and  dry  months  furnishes  one  import- 
tnt  clue  to  Hawaiian  seasons.  The  rainy  months  in  the  islands  gen- 
erally are  from  October  to  April,  seven  in  number.  Although  fre- 
quently little  or  no  rain  falls  either  in  October,  November,  or  April. 
The  wet  season  varies  somewhat  in  different  years  and  in  different 
islaads,  but  not  generally  very  much. 

But  the  time  for  planting  the  same  articles  in  different  soils,  and  dif- 
ferent localities  varies  somewhat  widely.  And  in  respect  to  these 
planting  seasons  is  the  main  field  for  enquiry  before  us. 

Not  only  is  the  rainy  season  to  be  consulted,  but  the  natural  roois- 
tore  of  the  soil,  its  elevation,  its  position  on  a  northern  or  southern 
slope  of  a  hill,  especially  the  side  of  a  pali.  Many  crops  may  be  de- 
layed a  month  or  two  in  places  where  irrigation  can  be  practiced.  On 
the  windward  coasts,  especially  near  the  sea,  the  seasons  of  high  surf, 
when  the  salt  spray  sweeps  over  the  coast  with  the  power  of  a  de- 
structive frost,  must  be  consulted  and  avoided.  During  that  season 
com,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.,  if  planted  in  exposed  situations  are  sure  of 
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deitruetioD.  In  many  places  tha  season  for  the  caterpillar  and  the 
grub-worm  must  be  consulted.  Natives  on  Oahu  rarely  think  of  plaot- 
log  potatoes,  coro,  beans,  &c.,  until  the  season  for  those  vermin  bas 
passed. 

But  to  make  ourselves  better  understood  we  will  give  our  views  of 
the  time  most  suitable  for  the  planting  of  different  kinds  of  articles 
in  different  kinds  of  soil. 

1st.  Indian  Corn. — In  a  dry  soil,  that  cannot  be  irrigated,  let  this 
article  be  planted  as  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains  as  may 
be,  yet  not  earlier  than  November.  It  will  then  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  caterpillar  and  grub,  and  will  be  likely  to  ripen  well  in  the  early 
part  of  the  dry  season.  If  planted  before  November  or  December,  it 
may  suffer  from  ripening  in  the  rainy  months.  In  a  wet  soil  or  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  mountain  or  pali,  or  in  situations  where  the  crop 
can  be  irrigated  if  need  be,  just  before  it  is  ripe,  it  may  be  well  to 
delay  planting  corn  till  after  the  season  for  the  caterpillar  has  gooe 
past.  December  and  January  are  the  months  in  which  these  vemsia 
are  generally  most  destructive  to  plants. 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  melons  and  squashes  as  well  aa  to 
com. 

Com  or  melons  planted  in  a  damp  soil  or  in  cloudy  situations  in  the 
month  of  October  or  November  will  not  do  well.  A  field  thus  planted 
by  Mr.  Gulick,  in  Kamananui,  Waialua,  the  past  year,  both  of  com 
and  melons  grew  beautifully  till  about  the  time  for  fruit  to  appear, 
when  the  corn  shot  forth  very  meagre  ears,  and  did  not  fill  out  rmrj 
well ;  a  very  ordinary  crop  was  realized.  The  melons  were  of  poor 
flavor,  and  less  profitable  than  if  planted  later. 

On  East  Maui,  Makawao  and  Hamakua,  corn  does  well,  if  planted 
as  late  as  March  or  April ;  owing  doubtless  to  the  damp  and  cloudy 
situation  of  those  places,  while  at  Kaupo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  plantmg  time  should  be  at  least  two  months  earlier,  or  the 
crops  will  dry  up  before  they  ripen.         • 

Wheat  generally  does  best  if  planted  at  the  same  time  that  suits  the 
com  crop.  It  will  not  stand  drouth  as  well  as  com,  and  as  its  period 
for  coming  to  perfection  is  about  three  months,  i.  e.,  one  month  lees 
than  com,  it  escapes  that  evil  if  planted  at  the  same  time,  which  suits 
the  com  crop. 
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Irish  Potatoss. — For  these,  it  is  said  there  are  two  seasons  on 
Eaft  Maui,  the  fall  and  spring.  But  doubtless  the  time  for  planting  is 
regulated  more  by  the  desire  of  the  planter  to  suit  his  crop  to  the  ship- 
ping season  than  by  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself. 

On  Oahu  and  Kauai  the  results  of  several  experiments  go  to  show 
that  the  Irish  potato  yields  the  best  crop,  if  planted  soon  after  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  or  the  early  fall  rains. 

This  crop  may  be  raised  on  all  the  islands  if  the  right  soil  and  sea- . 
son  are  sought  for  the  purpose,  and  suitable  pains  taken  in  the  cultiva- 
tioQ. 

The  sweet  potato  has  been  rarely  cultivated  advantageously  at  the 
islands,  by  foreigners.  It  has  its  seasons,  and  requires  a  suitable  soil 
and  appropriate  cultivntion.  Many  a  field  has  been  planted,  without 
■ay  returns  to  the  planter.  The  field  was  planted  too  late,  or  too 
early  ;  it  was  irrigated  too  much  or  too  little  ;  the  earth  was  le(\  hard 
and  baked  around  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  or  the  field  was  suffered  to 
ran  to  vines  only.  • 

All  of  these  points  must  be  understood  by  the  man  interested  in  the 
crop,  or  a  failure  may  be  expected.  But  to  be  more  particular.  We 
kaow  of  no  place  where  it  is  suitable  to  plant  the  sweet  potato  in  June, 
Joly  or  Angust.  Indeed  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  profitably  be 
planted  in  those  three  months  except  sugar  cane. 

On  light  plain  land  the  sweet  potato  may  ordinarily  be  planted  soon 
if^er  the  commencement  of  the  fall  rains,  but  where  irrigation  can  be 
practiced,  a  delay  of  one,  two  or  three  months  may  be  well. 

On  the  north  side  of  a  deep  ravine  the  potato  is  planted  early  ;  on 
the  south  side  it  is  planted  by  the  natives  two  or  three  months  later, 
say  in  February  or  March. 

The  sweet  potato  does  best  on  a  light  porous  soil.  On  a  clayey 
•oil  which  bakes  and  cracks,  the  potato  on  Oahu  becomes  what  the 
natives  call  pakika,  a  disease  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  no  niime  in 
English  ;  but  the  disease,  if  existing  in  the  cooked  potato,  is  easily 
detected  when  on  the  table,  both  from  its  ofiTensive  smell  and  taste. 
This  disease  which  it  would  be  well  for  some  scientific  man  to  investi« 
gate,  is  said  to  have  had  no  existence  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  since.  The  natives  attribute  it  to  tho  influence  of  a 
'/  npon  the  potato. 
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GUrd«a  vegaUhlM,  loeli  m  beela  o«nrol0»  tttroifM  tad  pMrMl|M^  m« 
imrely  raited  io  the  iaiftndt.  So  far  m  attempts  bare  been  matfe  to 
raise  them,  the  failure  has  been  so  general  in  eonsc^uenee  of  the  gnih 
worm,  (hat  I  know  of  but  few  who  hare  suoceeded  to  any  eitent.  Mr. 
Oreeoe  of  Makawao  sajs :  "  As  for  garden  vegetables  I  can  not  raise 
them,  for  the  Pelua  or  grub-worm  destroys  them.  Onions  will  do 
nothing.  I  am  almost  diseouraged  with  attempts  at  these  articles.** 
•  The  onkm  howerer  does  remarkably  well  in  many  places,  and  with 
less  cttltifation  than  is  requisite  in  the  United  States  of  America  yieMs 
a  crop.  The  onion  is  not  generally  raised  from  the  seed,  and  ibr 
eeonomy's  sake  it  may  be  best  to  plant  it  twice  daring  the  season, 
first  about  October  again,  in  January.  The  natife  onion  planted  in 
October  naturally  divides  itself  up  into  six  or  eight  independent  plants 
so  that  what  covered  one  rod  of  land  in  October,  may  be  replanted  io 
January  on  six  or  eight  rods. 

The  grub  worm  is  said  often  to  destroy  this  plant  on  elevated  sHua- 
tions  s«ch  as  Makawao  and  Kohala.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  such  an 
evil  on  low  lands  near  the  sea. 

Pea  Nuts  do  well  in  the  islands,  require  a  rich,  dry,  mellow  soil. 
Should  be  planted  in  October  or  November,  if  the  fall  rains  have  cosh 
menced.  If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  moist  the  year  rouod, 
they  will  grow  on  and  continee  to  put  forth  fresh  nuts,  till  matted  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  is  taken  by  the  rats.  Hence  the  importance  of  a 
dry  soil  that  they  may  ripen  together. 

Sugar  Came. — ^This  article  which  insects  can  harm  but  little,  wiH 
grow,  if  planted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  on  almost  any  part  of 
all  the  islands,  where  it  can  obtain  a  sufl^ient  amount  of  moistore. 
The  most  profitable  season  however  for  planting  it  in  all  the  low  landn 
is  said  to  be  from  May  to  August.  The  earlier,  probably  the  better, 
as  the  tops  for  planting  can  then  be  obtained  at  the  least  amount  of 
loss  to  the  crop  on  the  land  from  which  they  are  taken.  A  favorable 
circumstance  this,  that  when  almont  nothing  else  can  be  planted  the 
sugar  cane  may  be. 

FauiT  Seasons. — ^Early  in  the  fall  Is  the  best  time  for  plantmg  the 
fig.  It  then  has  a  long  moist  season  before  it  in  which  the  slip  will 
taka  root,  and  in  favorable  circnmslaeees  grow  with  great  rapidity. 
The  sap  of  the  tree  is  at  this  season  generally  down,  and  the  woedjr 
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Ibre  is  solid,  and  in  good  condition  to  grow.  The  fig  will  yield  a 
large  and  profitable  crop,  if  well  cultivated  and  planted  in  a  good 
soil ;  and  from  some  experience  in  cultivating  it  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  to  lighten  up  and  enrich  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  tree 
is  more  important  than  any  protection  that  shade  trees  can  give  it. 
Indeed  two  of  the  most  productive  trees  I  have  seen  in  the  islands 
stood  unprotected  and  alone,  on  the  windward  side  of  this  island, 
having  no  other  roots  intermingling  with  theirs.  To  be  fruitful  it' 
should  not  be  allowed  too  many  branches,  and  no  young  shoots  from 
the  root. 

But  of  fruit  trees,  generally,  your  committee  are  not  prepared  to 
speak. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  seasons  we  shall  not  have  discharged 
oar  duty  unless  we  speak  of  the  caterpillar  and  grub-worm  season. 
The  caterpillar  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  December  or  Jan- 
■ary  and  continues  for  a  month  or  more.  They  are  legions — so  nu- 
merous as  to  cover  the  ground  for  hundreds  of  acres  together,  thicker 
than  the  farmer  sows  his  wheat,  and  so  voracious  as  to  leave  no  green 
thmg  behind  that  suits  their  taste. 

The  natives  rarely  think  of  planting  anything  but  kalo  in  lands  in- 
fested by  the  caterpillar  till  his  season  has  passed. 

His  appearance  may  be  confidently  expected  in  from  6  to  10  days 
after  the  second  soaking  rain  in  the  fall  or  wmter. 

The  grub  worm  commences  his  work  about  the  same  time  with  the 
caterpillar,  but  is  more  concealed  in  his  work  and  will  hardly  notify 
you  of  his  operations  till  you  find  your  field  partially  mowed  over  by 
an  unseen  enemy.  The  gruh  works  mostly  in  the  night,  and  lives 
underground  during  the  day  ;  while  the  caterpillar  remains  exposed 
upon  the  tops  of  the  grass  or  plants  he  is  devouring.  Of  the  two  the 
grab  worm  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  caterpillar  ;  he  continues  his 
work  much  the  lofogest. 

Every  judicious  agriculturist,  will  make  enquiries  in  relation  to 
these  vermin,  their  time  of  appearance,  &c.,  on  the  soil  he  intends  to 
euhivate. 

If  no  means  can  be  found  to  prevent  their  ravages,  they  will  always 

be  a  great  impediment  to  many  kinds  of  agriculture.    Soaking  the 

teed  to  be  planted  in  tobacco  juice  is  stated  in  some  New  England 
13 
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paper  to  be  an  infallible  preventative  of  the  incursions  of  the  grab- 
worms.  I  hope  this  is  true,  if  so,  we  shall  have  found  at  least  one 
good  use  for  tobacco,  and  one  strong  motive  for  raising  it  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  probably  as  well  adapted  to  its  growth  as  any  land  oo 
earth. 

The  grub-worm  has  in  some  places  been  at  least  greatly  diminished 
by  plowing  and  re-plowing  the  land  to  be  planted  and  allowing  domes- 
tic fowls  to  live  upon  it  when  newly  turned  by  the  plow.  As  to  losses 
sustained  by  the  grub-worm.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bond  of  Kohala 
that  one  native,  Naihe,  entirely  lost  a  crop  of  onions,  by  the  grub, 
which  if  brought  to  maturity  would  have  been  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

A  field  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  acres  of  corn  has  the  past  sea- 
son been  planted,  and  replanted  a  second  or  third  time,  and  destroyed 
by^the  grub.  Any  means  of  destroying  this  insect  that  would  prove 
eflectuaJ  would  be  of  great  service.  ^ 

One  other  topic  claims  our  attention  at  this  time,  viz  : — 

ThQ  season  of  Kaiko  or  high  surf.  On  the  windward  side  of 
the  islands  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  fall  or  winter  when  there  is 
a  high  surf  connected  with  a  north  or  north-west  wind.  At  such  times 
a  salt  spray  spreads  over  the  adjacent  shore,  and  in  the  distance,  often 
resembles  a  New  England  fog. 

This  salt  spray  is  ruinous  to  many,  perhaps  most  vegetables  that 
may  be  exposed  to  it.  Corn,  wheat,  beans,  peas,  potatoes  of  all  kinds, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  wither  before  it  as  if  cut  down  by  New 
England  frost.  Even  the  leaves  of  the  tamarind  fall  as  if  smitten  by 
a  November  blast  in  New  England. 

Natives  are  cautious  of  planting  in  places  exposed  to  the  Eaiko  un* 
til  the  season  for  its  violence  has  passed. 

The  kalo  root  and  banana  are  supposed  to  have  no  season  but  may 
be  planted  with  equal  advantage  at  any  time,  in  case  the  soil  be  sufii* 
ciently  moist.    But  of  this  opinion  I  stand  in  doubt. 

Natives  say  that  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  at  which 
times  the  kalo  is  in  blossom,  it  can  not  be  planted  with  equal  profit  as 
in  other  months  as  the  yield  will  be  much  less.  The  young  kalo,  that 
shoot  from  the  parent  stock  will  be  less  numerous  and  the  crop  alto* 
gather  inferior.  This  I  am  inclined  to  think  correct,  although  I  am 
alone  in  the  committee  on  the  point. 
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I  am  Dot  aware  of  any  saasou  when  the  banana  may  not  be  planted 
with  profit.     Although  a  field  planted  so  as  to  ripen  in  March  or  April 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  than  if  planted  at  a  later  or  earlier  period. 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Seasons, 

J.   S.  EMERSON. 


To  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Jlgricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen. — Having  yesterday  become  a  life  member  of  your  so- 
ciety, and  am  happy  to  say  much  pleased  with  its  proceedings,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  which  liberty  I  did  not  consider  myself 
justified  in  taking,  situated  as  I  have  been  heretofore,  unless  I  would 
have  prepared  documents,  treating  on  some  of  the  most  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  agriculture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  from  my 
coQstant  application  to  this  business,  and  experience  on  these  islands, 
I  think  would  have  proved  satisfactory  to  all ;  however  as  this  has  not 
been  done,  I  live  in  hopes  to  be  able  at  the  next  annual  meeting  to 
produce  some  still  more  valuable  statistics  relating  to  facts  that  have 
come  under  my  immediate  notice,  on  these  islands,  and  compare  them 
with  other  places,  as  our  great  end  is  to  know  what  really  can  be  done 
here,  and  not  preach  up  what  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with- 
out giving  some  satisfactory  comparison  to  our  present  adopted  place 
of  residence. 

At  little  or  nothing  has  been  said  yet  on  the  subject  of  employing 
aod  economizing  manual  labor,  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass, 
without  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  as  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  future  welfare 
of  these  islands  in  general  and  also  that  we  cannot  be  too  prompt  in 
adopting  some  method  for  the  revisal  of  the  present  system  of  employ- 
ing native  and  all  other  laborers,  which  is  in  my  opinion  an  erroneous 
one.  In  the  first  place  the  boy,  the  cripple,  and  the  aged  man  are 
hired  by  the  year  as  efficient  laborers,   in  every  respect,  whereas 
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their  services  are  not  worth  much  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  an 
able  bodied  man  ;  another  thing,  the  natives'  policy,  or  any  other  la- 
boring class  of  men  tliat  we  can  get  here,  is  to  do  as  little  as  possible, 
for  they  get  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  doing  little  as  if  they  did  mucb» 
«nd  we  have  no  legal  method  conveniently  within  oar  reach  at  present 
to  exact  a  just  day's  work  ;  there  are  a  few  natives  that  have  a  little 
more  energy  than  others,  and  are  wishful  of  doing  what  is  right,  but 
the  majority  are  just  the  reverse,  consequently  they  rule.  My  system 
is  to  pay  a  man  according  to  his  intrinsic  value,  and  to  accomplish 
this  his  Majesty's  government,  and  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural 
Society  must  take  it  in  hand,  and  adopt,  if  they  think  fit,  the  following 
humble  suggestions.  In  the  first  place,  a  tariff  of  the  different  kinds 
-of  work  must  be  established,  the  accomplishment  of  which  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  following  manner. 

Say  take  six  or  more  able-bodied  men,  that  have  been  accustomed 
to  work,  and  give  them  in  charge  of  some  competent  planter,  and  let 
him  work  them  for -a  certain  Ume,  at  every  difierent  kind  of  work  that 
is  required  on  a  sugar  plantation,  by  these  means  we  are  able  to  see 
what  a  laborer  here  really  can  do.  Then  we  can  take  Che  medium  of 
the  work  performed  in  the  given  time  of  each  work  separate  and  es- 
tablish it  as  a  standard  task,  for  a  certain  sum,  and  proclaim  it  a  law. 
In  this  tariff  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed must  he  specified,  also  the  condition  that  the  work  was  in  at 
the  time  the  labor  was  performed,  whether  much  or  little  grass,  wet  or 
-dry  ;  whether  the  earth  was  hard  or  soft,  so  that  in  event  the  laborer 
does  not,  an(l  will  not,  perform  his  work  according  to  law,  his  wages 
for  that  work  is  withheld  until  he  performs  it  faithfully,  and  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  treatment  let  him  then  apply  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  redress.  By  these  means  a  laborer  is  justly  paid  according 
to  his  intrinsic  value,  he  is  also  fully  protected  by  this  tariff  as  bis  em* 
ployer  cannot  insist  on  him  doing  more  work  than  the  tariff  proclaims, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  laborer  is  at  liberty  to  do  more  work  and  re* 
ceive  extra  pay  for  it  if  he  is  ambitious  and  willing  to  work.  This 
plan  of  self  interest  encourages  industry  and  enlivens  a  desire  in  the 
laborer  to  accomplish  his  task  faithfully  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if 
he  is  ambitious  will  endeavor  to  do  more  than  one  task,  so  as  to  en- 
liance  his  daily  wages.    The  present  system  encourages  idleness  and 
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fraud,  for  the  laborer  has  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  dwindle  away 
time  as  easily  as  possible  and  evade  if  he  can  the  vigilance  of  his 
orerseer  or  driver,  for  his  only  aim  is  to  get  along  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Concerning  the  laborers  employed  about  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment I  purpose  paying  them  according  to  the  stations  they  fill,  for 
there  are  certain  works  about  the  manufactory  that  are  more  tedious 
and  require  more  skill  than  others,  consequently  the  men  that  fill  these 
posts  require  a  little  more  wages  than  the  rest  so  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject for  them  to  take  an  interest  in  their  business  and  excite  competition. 
The  system  of  task  work  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  mills  that  are 
worked  by  cattle,  bat  1  see  no  just  reason  for  it  not  being  applied  to 
those  mills  that  go  by  water  or  steam,  and  I  feel  confident  that  should 
this  system  be  aniversally  adopted  that  the  agricultural  community  of 
these  islands  would  be  benefited  at  least  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
which  I  can  show  from  ray  experience  here,  for  I  have  had  charge  of 
from  15  to  30  natives  on  East  Maui  plantations,  for  over  five  months, 
which  natives  I  worked  on  both  plans.  In  the  first  place  I  worked 
them  at  trashing  canes  by  the  day  for  over  three  weeks,  from  sunrise 
until  sunset,  with  intervals  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  I  found  that  by 
doing  my  best,  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  driver,  I  could  not  get 
more  than  50  rods  on  a  single  row  out  of  them.  I  then  gave  them  a 
task  of  75  rods,  this  task  I  told  them  that  when  they  finished  properly 
their  work  for  that  day  was  finished,  and  that  they  could  go  home  ; 
they  went  to  work  cheerfully  and  by  three  o'clock  the  able  men  had 
finished  the  task  in  a  proper  manner  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  had  I  given  them  one  hundred  rods  it  would  have  been  done  in  a 
similar  way  and  about  the  same  time  for  they  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
time  smoking  &c.  After  I  had  finished  the  trashing  we  went  to  work 
digging  R  ditch  fence,  4  feet  wide  at  top,  3  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide 
at  the  bottom,  with  all  the  earth  thrown  on  the  ofiTside  so  as  to  make 
a  perpendicular  dam.  I  worked  the  natives  over  a  week  on  this  job, 
by  the  day  as  before,  and  during  that  time  did  not  accomplish  more 
than  10  feet  to  a  asan  per  day.  I  then  gave  tbeaa  a  task  of  16  feet 
which  they  finished  at  about  3  o'clock,  a  few  days  after  I  gave  them 
another  task  of  33  feet,  with  a  promise  that  I  would  not  increase  it  a 
single  foot  more.    They,  after  some  little  deliberatioa,  went  to  work  and 
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fioished  it  by  4  o'clock  each  mao,  and  then  went  to  bathe  in  a  beauti- 
ful pond  which  is  situated  in  the  large  ravine  adjoining  the  plantation, 
and  so  continued  until  they  were  taken  away.  This  amusement  of 
bathing  and  jumping  from  high  cliflTs  into  the  water  which  the  natives 
are  passionately  fond  of,  was  the  grand  object  in  view  to  get  the  work 
finished  in  time  so  as  to  participate  in  this  sport,  for  they  got  no  more 
wages  for  doing  double  the  quantity  of  work  than  if  they  had  merely 
done  the  10  feet  ;  therefore  this  shows  that  unless  self  interest,  in 
some  shape  is  brought  to  bear  on  these  people,  and  in  fact,  on  all  other 
classes  of  laborers,  a  fair  day's  work  cannot  be  got  out  of  them,  al- 
though there  is  in  my  opinion  very  nearly  as  much  work  in  a  native  as 
there  ever  was  in  a  negro,  but  we  have  no  legal  and  efficient  means 
at  present  adapted  for  getting  it  out  of  them.  Another  thing  I  must 
mention  concerning  these  proceedings,  that  during  the  time  I  worked 
them  by  the  day  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  turning  them  out  in 
the  morning  and  after  breakfast  and  dinner,  for  they  did  all  in  their 
power  10  waste  time  and  avoid  work,  consequently  my  presence  was 
indispensable,  but  when  I  adopted  the  plan  of  tasking  I  never  had  the 
necessity  to  go  to  the  native  house  in  the  morning  and  afler  breakfast 
or  dinner  but  they  were  at  work  long  before  I  got  to  the  spot  where 
the  work  was  going  on,  and  my  presence  was  not  requisite  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  work  to  see  that  it  was  properly  done,  &c.  Another 
thing,  a  native  driver  can  take  charge  of  a  gang  managed  on  this  plan, 
for  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  see  and  keep  them  straight  during  the 
day  concerning  the  quality  of  the  work,  &c.,  and  then  let  a  foreigner 
visit  him  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  to  see  that  the  work  is  really  and 
efficiently  performed.  The  plan  of  foreigners  being  with  natives  con- 
stantly, as  a  general  thing,  will  not  answer,  for  they  cannot  stand,  in 
irine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  native's  obstinacy,  &c.,  without  using  vio- 
lent means,  and  this  does  not  answer  in  any  case  ;  therefore,  I  propose 
having  native  drivers  to  be  with  the  people  constantly  and  make  him 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  work,  for  without  a  driver  in  any  case 
they  cannot  get  along,  then  have  one  or  two  foreigners,  if  requisite  to 
visit  the  gangs  about  the  latter  end  of  the  work,  to  see  that  the  driver 
had  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  if  not,  to  check  his  (and  the  ones  in 
finult)  wages,  quietly,  until  it  is  finished  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  never  by 
«ny  chance  resort  to  harsh  means.    Now  I  do  not  see  any  just  reason 
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for  this  syitero  of  task  work  not  answering  here  as  well  as  it  has 
iDswered  in  Demerara  and  Berbice,  for  it  is  by  these  means  we  em- 
ploy all  agricultural  laborers  in  those  colonies.  We  were,  afler  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  precisely  and  in  some  respects  worse  off 
for  labor  than  we  are  here,  and  we  found  from  sheer  experience 
that  employing  laborers  by  the  day  and  working  them  as  we  had 
done  in  the  time  of  slavery,  with  a  driver  behind  a  certain  number 
of  men  for  a  given  time,  did  not  answer,  consequently  we  were 
obliged  to  have  recource  to  the  above  mentioned  system  which  we 
foond  to  answer  a  first  rate  purpose  and  is  now  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  The  laws  concerning  the  binding  of  laborers 
for  a  given  time  answer  an  excellent  purpose  with  one  exception  and 
that  is  if  an  employer  ill  uses  a  laborer  he  can,  by  applying  to  a  jus* 
ties  of  the  peace,  free  himself  from  all  further  obligation,  this  in  my 
opinion  is  an  inducement  for  laborers  to  be  refractory  and  more  espe- 
cially if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  employer  or  their  bargain* 
The  system  that  I  would  propose  in  this  respect  would  be  a  heavy  fine 
00  the  accused  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  not  a  total  dis- 
missal of  the  laborer. 

A  tariff  regulating  the  field  work  in  some  respect  on  a  sugar  planta- 
tion, would  not  answer  on  a  coffee  estate  or  a  grain  farm,  consquently 
it  would  be  requisite  to  have  a  tariff  established  for  each  separate 
branch  of  business.  Let  the  parties  concerned  in  it  interest  them- 
selves in  it  and  moddel  their  tariff  to  suit  circumstances.  I  have  in 
mj  possession  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smith's  Tariff  of  Work  in 
British  Guiana  and  would  be  most  happy  to  give  a  copy  to  the  planter 
that  may  have  the  regulating  of  a  tariff  here  should  my  suggestions 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society. 
I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Yours  most  respectfully,    ' 

ROBERT  J.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  August  14,  1851. 
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ON  IMPLEMENTS. 

To  the  Committee  of  The  Royal  Hawaiian  ^Agricultural  Society  :■ 

Gentlemen. — Id  answer  to  your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  im* 
plements,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks.  My  experience  in  regard  to 
ploughs  is  but  limited,  as  I  have  used  but  two  kinds  :  the  Elagle 
plough  and  the  self-sharpener  ;  both  of  the  largest  size,  are  the  best 
for  breaking  up  new  land  on  East  Maui ;  in  my  opinion  they  are  the 
best  plough  that  has  been  imported. 

Each  plantation  requires  two  or  more  large  ploughs,  and  two  horse 
ploughs  of  different  sizes. 

Harrows  can  be  made  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported. 
Cultivators  must  be  imported  ;  it  would  be  well  to  import  a  quantity 
of  extra  teeth,  as  the  cultivator  teeth  are  frequently  lost. 

Hoes  here  require  a  lighter  and  stronger  article  than  any  I  have 
seen.  The  Carolina  hoes  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  land  here 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  it  wants  a  short  strong  hoe. 

Carts  had  better  be  imported,  as  there  is  no  good  wood  to  make 
carts  in  this  place.  There  is  one  objection  to  the  imported  carts, 
they  are  too  narrow  and  the  wheels  too  high  easily  to  be  upset  by 
the  native  drivers. 

Yokes  and  chains  must  be  imported,  also  mills  for  grinding  sugar 
cane,  and  kettles  &c.,  for  manufacturing  sugar. 

Butter  could  be  made  on  some  of  these  islands  to  pay  a  good 
profit  by  persons  that  understand  the  business. 

Farming  implements  cannot  be  manufactured  at  this  place,  as  a 
general  thing  they  must  be  imported.  To  get  them  at  the  lowest 
price  we  can,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  box  th^m  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass  they  can  be  put  up  in  ;  it  will  save  freight,  as  any 
man  that  knows  any  thing  about  farming  can  put  a  plough  together 
or  handle  his  hoe. 

The  natives  in  general  like  the  hoe  better  than  the  old  Oo,  except- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato,  the  hoe  does  not  suit  oa 
account  of  cutting  the  roots. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  not  come  in  practice  among  the  sugar 
plantations,  that  is  the  subsoil  plough.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  East  Maui  sugar  cane  lands. 
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When  ploughs  are  imported  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  quantity 
of  spare  points  for  the  different  sized  ploughs  ;  the  points  are  always 
breaking  and  good  ploughs  are  thrown  away  for  want  of  thein. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  MINER. 
LHikoi,  July  22,  1851. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  BARON  DE  TIIIERRY. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Severance,  in  hia  admirable  lecture  of  yesterday 
evening,  commented  on  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  the 
introduction  into  these  islands  of  the  Phormwn  Tenax,  or  native  flax 
of  New  Zealand.  The  knowledge  that  such  an  attempt  must  be  foU 
lowed  by  disappointment,  induces  ne  to  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a 
few  remarks,  which,  I  am  convinced,  his  anxiety  for  the  good  of  thes^ 
iotereeCiag  regions  will  induce  him  to  forgive.  These  remarks  are 
founded  on  the  experience  of  many  years,  attended  by  much  labor 
and  expense,  which  terminated  in  my  being  awakened  from  a  dream 
io  which  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  had  long  indulged,  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  importance  of  that  too  celebrated  plant.  In  attempts 
to  work  the  Phomium  Tenax  many  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  have 
been  sunk,  through  expectations  sanguine  as  my  own,  and  with  nearly 
the  saoie  result. 

The  Phcmiwn  Tenax  requires  three  years  growth  from  the  younj^ 
shoot  to  bring  the  leaf  to  maturity,  and  about  seven  years  from  seed. 
It  thrires  best  in  moist,  rich  land,  and  must  be  guarded  from  cattle,  as 
notwithstanding  the  rank  bitterness  of  the  leaf,  cattle  render  it  unfit 
(or  use.  It  never  can  be  grown  to  advantage  where  labor  is  dear,  as 
thoee  employed  in  scraping  it  can  barely  earn  ten  to  twelve  cents  m 
day.  The  fibre,  so  celebrated  for  its  strength,  is  not,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  a  fibre,  but  an  immense  number  of  very  minute  particles  ce- 
mented together  by  the  gum  of  which  the  leaf  ia  chiefly  composed. 

The    New  Zealanders  scrape  the  flax  with  a  shell,  throwing  away 
14 
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about  two-thirds  of  its  bulk.  Afler  much  hackling  by  white  labor  it 
is  fitted  for  rope  making.  The  loss  in  this  process  is  from  12  to  20 
per  cent,  reduced  of  late,  by  one  manufacturer,  by  converting  a  part 
of  the  waste  flax  into  wool-lashings  for  the  Sydney  market.  When 
boiled  with  common  salt,  washing  soda,  or  any  other  alkali,  wood 
ashes  from  the  fire,  or  common  soap,  the  leaf,  if  properly  attended  to 
may  be  washed,  and  though  far  less  sightly  than  that  dressed  by  the 
natives,  is  still  useful  for  rope.  But  this  process,  sin>ple  as  it  appears,, 
is  much  too  expensive,  and  requires  from  8  to  9  tons  of  leaf  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  flax,  requiring  farther  loss  by  hackling  and  dressing. 
By  farther  boiling  to  remove  the  gum,  which  adheres  so  long  as  the 
appearance  of  a  fibre  remains,  the  true  nature  of  the  Phornium  Te- 
nax  is  discovered  ;  it  becon^es  a  valueless  pulp,  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
use.  Pounded,  when  in  a  green  state,  by  heavy  hammers  worked  by 
mill  power,  so  arranged  as  not  to  cut  the  thread,  a  very  fine  looking 
flax  may  be  prepared,  but  the  machinery  woald  be  very  costly,  and 
would  barely  leave  a  profit  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  even  sup^ 
posing  labor  could  be  procured  at  25  cents  per  day,  and  a  constant 
supply  of  leaves  secured,  which  would  require  years  of  preparation, 
large  capital,  and  great  extent  of  land.  The  working  of  flax  is  dao* 
gerous  on  account  of  the  small  particles  which  fill  the  air  to  the  gremi 
distress  of  the  workmen. 

A  far  more  profitable  speculation  would  be  the  introduction  into  these 
islands  of  the  European  Flax,  which  would  thrive  well  under  the  same 
temperature  as  wheat  and  potatoes.  It  yields  oil,  oil-cake,  and  flax, 
and  requires  but  simple  machinery  and  small  outlay.  Cotton  wotikl 
thrive  almost  everywhere,  and  the  single  seeded  cotton  of  the  Fege^e, 
is  of  such  beautiful  quality,  and  superior  long  and  fine  staple  as  to 
promise  a  rich  reward  to  those  who  would  attend  to  its  cultivation. 
Corn  brooms,  if  properly  made  ;  cocoa-nut  husk  for  bedding,  and 
cocoa-nut  mats  would  add  to  the  smaller  exports.  The  quince  tree 
grows  very  rapidly,  makes  excellent  fences,  (seldom  molested  bj 
cattle,)  and  in  the  higher  lands  would  produce  abundant  fruit. 

With  regard  to  poultry,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  seed  of 
the  sun  flower,  causes  fowls  to  lay  nearly  double  their  ordinary  qoan- 
tity  of  eggs.  The  seed  is  also  very  useful  for  its  abundance  of  excel- 
lent oil. 
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I  beg  leave  to  add  that  a  public  record  of  the  names  and  countries 
of  persons  who  have  introduced,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  who  may 
hereafter  totrodnce  anj  new  tree,  plant,  ve^^etable,  animal,  or  bird, 
beneficial  to  these  islands,  would  induce  many  |>er8ons  to  become  con- 
tributors, and  benefactors  to  the  country. 

THIERRY. 

August  12,  IS^l. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER. 
Mr,  Prciident  and  OenlUmen  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agrlcullurai  Society : 

AmoBg  the  many  subjects  claiming  your  attention  as  connected  willi 
the  produce  of  Hawaiian  soil,  and  the  consequent  individual  and  na- 
tional prosperity  of  the  kingdom  is,  as  i  conceive,  that  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather. 

It  is  however  a  subject  witb  which  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted, 
sod  to  which  I  allude  aft  this  time  only  with  a  view  to  bring  it  before 
the  society,  and  into  the  hands  of  those  better  acquainted  with,  and 
■lore  able  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

Possessing,  as  we  do,  in  great  abundance,  and  of  superior  quality, 
hides  and  skins  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  bark,  as  I  believe,  superior  to  either  oak  or  hemlock  ; 
aa  important  and  consequently  increasing  demand  for  leather,  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  so  great  a  sacrifice  should  be  made  in  sending  our 
Material  to  the  States  to  be  manufactured,  first  into  leather,  then  into 
shoes,  saddles,  harnesses,  &.C.,  or  returned  to  be  made  up  here,  some 
two  or  three  years  afler  the  money  is  invested  in  the  raw  material. 

Our  hides  and  skins  being  principally  shipped  in  the  fall,  acoumular 
ting  throughout  the  year,  we  may  reckon  the  money  as  invested  six 
noaths  before  they  are  shipped  from  here  ;  six  more  from  here  through 
the  bands  of  the  dealer  to  the  tanner  ;  a  third  six  through  his  hands 
to  the  leather  dealers  ;  and  a  fourth  six  to  find  their  way  back  from 
whence  tkey  started,  costing  us  for  the  transportation  and  manufacture 
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fix  or  eight  times  the  amount  for  which  we  sold  them,  and  reallj  not 
worth  to  the  consomer^but^about  half  as  much. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs  there  were  ex- 
ported from  Honolulu  during  the  year  1850,  twenty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  goat  skins,  for  which,  at  fifteen  cents  each,  the 
average  price,  the  producer  received  $3,977.  These  after  being 
dressed  in  the  States  are  worth  on  an  average  $1  each,  so  that  when 
we  want  them  back  to  make  into  shoes,  or  for  other  purposes,  we 
have  to  pay  for  tanning  and  transportation  j|^22,542,  for  an  article  sold 
by  us  for  less  than  $4000. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  hides  and  sole  leather.  According  to 
(he  same  report  there  were  exported  during  the  same  period  1319 
hides  or  20,241  lbs.  at  6  cents  per  pound,  the  producer  received 
$1,214,  and  for  which  is  paid  on  their  return  in  the  form  of  sole  leather 
at  37|  cents  per  lb.,  $7,590. 

At  present  our  hides  are  icarcelj  saleable  here  at  six  cents  ;  in 
the  States  they  are  worth  about  eight  cents,  and  when  tanned  thej  are 
wort/h  from  11  to  14,  while  hides  taken  directly  from  the  slaughter  to 
the  tannery,  without  salting,  drying,  or  voyaging,  are  worth  in  the  states 
when  tanned  25  cents  per  lb.  and  here  37|  to  40  cents  per  lb. 

And  I  would  here  remark  that  I  think  one  principal  reason  that  our 
hides  command  a  less  price  in  Boston  or  New  York,  than  those  of 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places  is  owing  to  the  practice 
of  branding  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  cattle,  in  such  a  way 
und  to  sar.h  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  hide  nearly  one 
third  ;  a  practice  which  appears  to  me  not  only  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
but  entirely  needless,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  a  brand  on  the  horn  near 
the  head  would  answer  every  purpose,  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
either  huUock  or  hide. 

With  reference  to  hides  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  there 
is  either  some  mistake  in  regard  to  the  namber  exported,  or  there  are 
a  large  number  wasted  and  destroyed  of  which  we  have  no  account  ; 
the  latter  is  undoabtedly  trae. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  with  perhaps  one  exception  the 
goat  skins  exported  from  these  islands  are  the  best  known  to  ^oe 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  command  the  highest  price  ; 
my  own  opinion  is  could  the  same  skins  go  -direct  to  the  tannery  from 
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tbe  slaughter,  without  salting,  drying,  or  making  the  voyage,  they 
would  be  worth  nearly  double  their  present  value  as  it  is  well  known 
that  drying  and  salting,  particularly  the  latter,  renders  the  skin  hard, 
brittle  and  liable  to  crack. 

Another  fact,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  limited,  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  credit  of  exporting  these  skins,  they  are  known  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  States  as  California  skins.  Ask  a  tanner,  morocco 
dresser,  leather-dealer,  or  shoe-manufacturer  for  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Island  goat  skins,  kid  or  morocco,  he  will  tell  you  he  is  not 
aware  there  is  such  an  article  ;  enquire  for  California  skins  you  will 
at  once  be  shown  the  skins  exported  from  the  islands.  This  fact,  of 
little  importance  in  itself  perhaps,  I  suppose  may  be  accounted  for  by 
reason  of  hides  and  tallow  having  been  imported  into  the  States  from 
California,  Central,  and  South  America,  with  some  fine  goat  skins 
from  the  latter  places,  for  the  last  half  century. 

From  careful  experiments  in  French,  English,  German,  Russian, 
American,  Colonial  and  Hawaiian  upper  leathers,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  when  well  tanned  and  curried,  the  latter,  from  some  cause,  is  not 
only  more  durable,  bat  much  more  comfoKable  to  the  feet,  retaining 
its  elasticity  longer  than  any  other  which  I  have  ever  used,  and  con- 
sequently less  liable  to  break. 

This  I  think  is  attributable  partly  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  bark 
used  in  tanning,  and  in  part  to  the  skins  having  been  tanned  without 
losing  so  much  of  their  original  strength  by  exposure  to  salt,  sun, 
voyage,  &c. 

Shoe  leather  is  quite  an  item  of  consumption  and  expense  in  this 
kingdom,  and  any  thing  tending  to  lesson  that  expense  and  at  the  same 
time  enrich  the  people  as  the  consumption  increases,  will,  I  apprehend 
be  regarded  for  the  public  good. 

The  grand  difficulty,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  with  shoe  leather 
in  Honolulu,  is  the  universal  tendency  of  the  upper  to  break  away 
from  the  soles  ;  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  upper  leather 
which  will  wear  out  even  an  ordinary  pair  of  soles.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  one  of  which  is  the  extreme  heat  to  which  the  leather 
ii  exposed,  both  from  the  sun,  and  the  sand  in  our  streets  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  not  unlike  a  bed  of  hot  ashes  to  walk  in  ;  this 
heat  keeps  the  feet  in  «  constant  perspiration,  which,  if  allowed  to 
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penetrate  the  leather  (as  it  it  sure  to  do  unless  kept  out  bj  frequent 
applicatious  of  oil)  destroys  the  elasticity  and  life  of  the  leather,  and 
prepares  it  to  break  rather  than  bend. 

Another  reason  is  said  to  be  the  saltpetre  contained  in  our  soil  which 
also  tends  very  much  to  destroy  the  life  and  strength  of  the  leather. 
But  the  principle  reason  as  I  apprehend  is  that  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  viz  :  the  fact  that  all  leather  made  from  hides  or  skins  dried 
and  salted,  is  hard,  brittle,  uncomfortable  to  the  feet,  and  much  leas 
serviceable  than  what  is  usually  termed  slaughter  leather.  The  lattar 
commands  double  the  price  of  the  former,  while  the  cost  of  tanning  is 
about  the  same,  and  the  hides  originally  just  the  same. 

Tanning  has  been  attempted  at  various  times  and  by  various  persons 
on  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  habited  Islands  of  this  group,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  requisite  skill,  capital,  or  proper  encouragement,  it  has 
in  almost  every  instance  been  abandoned,  and  in  some  of  them  with- 
out benefiting  either  the  operator  or  the  public.  Yet  all  have  I  believe 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  our  bark.  There  has  been  quite  aa 
amount  of  saddle  and  sole  leather,  as  well  as  some  goat  and  calfskins, 
tanned  and  finished  very  creditably  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  mo- 
rocco dresser  has  ever  attempted  his  avocation  among  us.  The  vats 
and  other  apparatus  used  have  been  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  kind  got 
up  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  experiment  and  often  illy  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

A  gentlemen  now  residing  upon  one  of  our  islands,  acquainted  with 
the  business  and  fully  competent  for  the  purpose,  made  an  estimate 
about  a  year  since,  of  the  cost  of  a  tanning  establishment  after  the 
model  of  the  most  approved  ones  in  the  United  States,  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  2500  hides  per  year  ;  and  the  profits  on  the  same.  The  esti- 
mate, believed  to  be  a  very  careful  and  correct  one  and  founded  upoo 
the  most  reliable  information,  was  shown  to  two  or  three  of  our  residents 
and  capitalists  who  examined  and  concurred  in  it. 

By  this  estimate  reckoning  the  leather  at  37|  c.  per  lb.,  which  has 
been  about  the  average  price  for  the  last  five  years,  the  net  profits, 
after  paying  all  cost  of  material  and  manufacturing,  was  about  $1000 
for  the  year.  He  was  obliged  however  to  abandon  the  project  for  want 
of  the  necessary  capital  to  commence  with. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment  for  aaj 
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ooe  with  the  requisite  skill  and  capital,  besides  leaving  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  country,  now  paid  out  for  foreign  labor  and  capital, 
and  conferring  a  benefit  indirectly  to  the  pockets  and  corns  of  all  Ha- 
watians  who  wear  shoe-leather. 

You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  had  not  given  the  subject  a  thought 
vntil  since  listening  to  the  report  of  our  worthy  president  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  as  no  mention  was  made  of  the  subject  last  year,  it 
might  also  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  this  year,  and  deeming  it  worthy 
the  attention  of  our  society,  as  well  as  one  which  is  recognized  and 
eared  for  by  similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  I  have  very  hasti- 
ly thrown  together  these  remarks,  hoping  that  such  steps  may  be  taken 
IS  will  ensure  next  year,  an  amount  of  Hawaiian  leather  in  our  market 
sufficient  at  least  for  the  manufacture  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  for  the 
exhibition.  J  H.  WOOD. 


AN  INQUIRY 
Into  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an  increased  attention  to  Horticulture. 

The  subject  referred  to  your  committee,  viz.  Horticuhure,  is  one  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  in  any  degree  interested  in  the  products 
of  the  soil,  that  its  very  familiarity  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  pre- 
sent it  in  such  a  light  that  any  new  motives  may  be  derived  to  incite  the 
members  of  this  body  to  an  increased  attention  to  it. 

Without  further  preamble,  we  will  ask  :  ''What  are  some  of  the 
motives  which  should  urge  the  members  of  our  society  to  pay  more  ee- 
pecial  attention  to  Horticulture,  as  embracing  the  culture  of  every  de* 
scription  of  fruit  trees  and  garden  esculents  ? "  Among  these  we 
would  present  the  following  : — 

1st.  The  enjoyment  it  affords.  • 

2d.  The  remuneration  it  would  afford. 

3d.  Individual  as  well  as  national  reputation. 

These  points  may  not  embrace  all  the  motives  which  should  prompt 
the  members  of  this  society  to  greater  exertion  in  this  department,  but 
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they  cover  a  ground  so  broad  that,  if  duly  weighed,  little  doubt  ought 
to  rest  with  auy  that  it  is  not  only  their  duty  as  citizens,  but  one  of  the 
highest  sources  of  pleasure  allotted  to  men,  to  engage  ardently  in  Hor- 
ticulture. 

It  noatters  little  what  may  be  his  particular  occupation — the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden  affords  to  the  artizan  as  great  a  pleasure  as  to  the 
man  of  wealth.  As  he  returns  from  his  daily  labors,  and  enters  the 
gate  to  his  own  homestead,  he  spies  some  new  bud  or  flower,  or  fruit 
on  the  plant  or  tree  which  he  has  watched  with  care  to  see  if  the  spe- 
cies could  possibly  be  grown  in  this  climate,  and  as  he  daily  sees  the 
progress  of  the  new  and  untried  plant,  it  affords  him  constant  pleasttre 
to  point  out  to  his  visitors  the  success  of  his  labor  and  recount  the 
particulars  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  exotic.  Yet  there  are 
many  that  meet  with  disappointments,  in  the  cultivation  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  we  would  urge  those  who  have  had 
success  to  point  out  the  errors  to  be  avoided.  We  appeal  to  all  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  Horticulture  whether  they  have  not  found 
in  it  their  highest  source  of  pleasure. 

But  another  and  more  important  motive  is  the  remuneration  which  a 
successful  cultivation  of  trees  affords.  There  are  several  of  the  sta- 
ple fruits  of  these  islands,  the  cultivation  of  which  promises  as  great  a 
profit  and  wealth  as  any  business  which  can  be  engaged  in.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  comfort  of  having  an  abundance  of  fruit  in  every  family , 
or  of  the  improved  health  which  is  guaranteed  by  its  use,  it  should  be 
our  endeavor  as  members  of  this  society  to  promote  the  culture  of  fruit 
as  a  source  of  profit.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  demand  for  our 
oranges  and  lemons,  will  far  exceed  our  ability  to  supply  it.  Yet  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  lying  waste  throughout  this  group,  capable  of 
producing  as  fine  oranges  as  were  ever  grown  in  the  Azores  or  in  Italy. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  vast  tracts  on  the  southwestern  side  of  Ha- 
waii, which  nature  seems  to  have  fitted  for  a  vast  garden,  soon  to  be 
cultivated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  od 
the  northwest  coast.  The  soil  o^  these  islands  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  the  Azores  and  of  Italy,  which  produce  the  finest  of  oranges* 
The  island  of  San  Miguel,  one  of  the  Azores,  supplies  London  with 
from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  oranges  annually.  And  so  abundant 
is  the  produce  that  some  of  the  trees  yield  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiva 
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chootand  oranges  aonuall/.  The  same  may  be  done  here,  and  the  day 
if  not  distant  when  it  will  he  done.  These  remarks  will  also  apply  to 
pine-apples,  figs,  raisins,  and  a  few  other  fruits,  the  demand  for  all 
which  will  increase  faster  than  our  ability  to  supply  them.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  communication  to  the  north-west  coast  is  made  so 
rapid  that  there  will  be  no  more  risk  in  shipping  oranges  and  pine-ap- 
ples to  that  nMrket  than  there  now  is  m  shipping  the  same  products 
froa  Koloa  to  Honolulu. 

Closely  allied  to  this  and  forming  another  motive  to  perseverance, 
18  oor  national  reputation.  We  are  beginning  our  career,  and  our 
reputation  remains  to  be  established.  How  much  advantage  our  sister 
island,  Tahiti,  has  over  us  in  this  respect.  Already  do  her  rich  fruits 
draw  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  that  trade  which  advantage  in  locality  will 
award  to  this  group,  if  we  only  awaken  to  our  true  interests.  It  is 
Mid  that  so  great  is  the  trade  in  oranges  between  the  Azores  and  Lon- 
doa,  that  seventy-five  small  vessels  may  be  seen  at  once,  during  the 
harvest  season,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Miguel.  The  day  may  not  be 
fir  distant  when  a  similar  scene  may  be  noticed  in  the  bay  of  Keala- 
keakua  on  Hawaii. 

The  subject  of  Horticulture  is  one  of  such  importance  to  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  people,  that  your  committee  feel  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived in  this  hasty  report  that  attention  and  inquiry  which  it  demands. 
Hey  would  therefore  request  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  act 
daring  the  coming  year,  and  collect  information  and  statistics  showing 
the  state  and  progress  of  Horticulture  throughout  the  grou)>.  Such  a 
document  would  be  valuable  in  showing  the  annual  progress  at  future 
periods. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENR?  M.  WHITNEY,  Chairman. 
15 
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COMMUNICATION  OF  R.  C.  WYLLIE,  ESQ. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proiperitj  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  <>f 
importance  to  consider  what  the  islands  are  capablis  of.  They  eon- 
tain,  as  jou  all  know,  an  area  of  6,060  miles  with  a  population,  per- 
haps, not  eiceedinf ,  at  this  moment,  80,000  souls.  It  is  belieTed  that 
taking  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  population  arerages  70  to  the  square 
mile.  At  this  rate  the  Hawaiian  islands  should  support  a  populatio* 
of  42^,500  souls. 

But,  if  we  take  the  island  of  Barbados,  which  comprises  a  surface 
of  only  about  106,470  square  acres  of  land,  abounding  in  mountains 
and  precipitous  ridges,  divided  by  deep  ravines  or  gullies,  and  yet  by 
the  last  census  of  3d  June,  1844,  had  a  population  in  its  twelve  par* 
ishes,  of  123,198  souls,  the  Hawaiian  islands  with  their  3,807,600 
square  acres,  ought  to  be  able  to  support  a  population  of  4,473,96$l 
souls.    , 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  sugar  plantations  have  been  carried  in 
that  small  triangle  of  land,  (Barbados,)  measuring  only  21  miles  by 
15,  while  Oahu,  alone,  measures  46  by  25,  and  has  a  surface  of  about 
839,200  square  acres.  The  following  table  of  Barbados  will  surprise 
most  of  you : 


Sugar 
MiUs. 

Four  wheel 

Two  wheel 

Parishes. 

carriages. 

carriages. 

Horses. 

Christ  Church, 

60 

37 

43 

617 

St.  Michael, 

40 

158 

145 

1009 

St.  George, 

54 

31 

51 

611 

St.  PhUip, 

62 

34 

47 

643 

St.  John, 

38 

19 

38 

480 

St.  Joseph, 

41 

4 

18 

311 

St.  Andrew, 

96 

0 

2 

138 

St.  ThomM, 

66 

16 

25 

461 

St.  James, 

32 

11 

11 

194 

St.  Peter, 

46 

19 

37 

338 

St.  Lucy, 

35 

11 

21 

211 

Total,  479  340  438  4813 

Owing  to  the  density  of  the  population,  Barbados  is  the  only  island 
of  the  West  Indies  which  has  not  suffered  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  In  1844,  the  export  of  sugar  alone  was  about  460,000  cirt. 
At  the  same  rate  of  sugar  production,  the  3,897,600  acres,  in  the  Ha- 
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waiian  islands,  ought  to  export  16,839,447  cwt.,  which  at  only  2  cents 
per  pound  would  amount  to  ^7,720,361  annually. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  comparison  is  un&ir,  as  it  assumes  that 
the  whole  of  the  Hawaiian  soil  is  fit  for  cane  cultivation.  It  assumes 
no  such  thing,  but  merely  that  relatively  to  the  whole,  there  is  not 
more  of  the  Hawaiian  soil  unfit  for  cane  cultivation,  than  there  is  of 
the  soil  of  Barbados.  The  table  before  given,  shows  that  that  island 
devotes  part  of  its  soil  to  the  pasturage  for  4813  horses,  mules,  &c.  ; 
it  affords  pasture,  besides,  for  numerous  cattle,  and  exports  rum,  mo* 
lasses,  arrow-root,  aloes,  cotton,  ginger,  cocoa-nuts,  log- wood,  hides, 
tamarinds,  cocoa  and  oeffee. 

Where  so  small  an  island  exports  so  much,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  have  to  import  largely  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  its  inhabitants.  These  islands  would  probably  be  under 
the  same  necessity^  if  the  population  should  increase  to  4,473,362, 
which  I  hold  to  be  just  as  possible,  as  that  the  population  of  Barbados 
from  the  part  of  a  ship's  crew  landed  in  1605,  should  have  increased 
to  122,108  souls  on  the  3d  June,  1844.  Great  Britain  is  the  richest 
country  on  eaiib,  although  it  has  to  import  largely  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  Barbados  is,  comparatively,  the  richest  of  the  West  Indiail 
islands,  although  it  is  in  the  same  condition  ;  and  the  Hawaiian 
islands  might  be  teeming  with  wealth,  although,  in  exchange  for  their 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.,  they  should  draw  much  of  their  supplies 
of  grain,  &c.,  from  Oregon  and  California.  According  to  my  ideas  of 
political  economy,  it  is  just  as  certainly  the  shortest  and  easiest  way 
for  a  nation  to  become  rich,  to  confine  itself  to  what  it  can  make  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  the  cheapest  price,  as  it  is  for  an  individual  to 
follow  the  same  maxim,  buying  what  he  does  not  make,  firom  his  neigh- 
bor, who  can  make  it  better  and  cheaper  than  himself.  Upon  this 
principle  every  nation  will  support  not  alone  the  population  for  which 
it  can  raise  food,  but  that  and  the  farther  population  for  which  it  can 
buy  food. 

From  this  brief  statistical  statement,  the  conclusions  which  I  draw, 
are  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  hopes  of  the  wealth,  power  and  glory  of  this  kingdom 
depend  exclusively  upon  its  agriculture. 

2.  That  the  Hawaiian  islands  afford  a  wide  field  for  capital  and  la- 
bor in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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8.  That  that  field  it  a  virgin  field  hitherto  neglected  and  onprod«p- 
tive. 

4.  That  those  who  have  formed,  or  rather  are  forming,  piantatioas 
on  tbeee  ialandi,  are  public  beoefiu^tors,  and  that  in  granting  thooi 
every  possible  encooragement,  the  government  will  onlj  do  its  dutj, 
and  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

5.  That  the  Rojal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  is  an  iostitotioo 
eminently  calculated  to  give  a  wholesome  direction  Co  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  all  the  substantial  interests  of  tho 
Kingdom. 

6.  That  all  the  friends  of  progress,  must  wish  well  to  tlw  Royal 
Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  any  man  of  common  sense,  or  cosunon  lofmhy 
to  the  Eling,  can  be  otherwise  than  a  friend  of  progre$$,  where  the  sia 
of  tlie  past  has  been  a  vis  inertia,  and  where  all  the  hopes  of  the 
fiiture  depend  upon  a  «(ri0f^  pM,  <md  a  fM  attof^elker,  in  the  direc- 
tion rORWARDS. 

The  first  star  that  has  arisen  to  shed  a  ray  of  hope  on  the  destinies 

of  these  lovely,  and  naturally  rich  islands,  is  this  same  Agricukwral 

Society,  and  however  little  1  can  aid  it,  individually,  I  can  bid  it,  an  I 

do  bid  it,  very  cerdiaUy,  Grod  speed. 

R.  C.  WYLUE, 


ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

To  ike  CommiUee  on  Implements,  for  the  Royal  Hawaiian  ^igrioiUmral 
Society : 

Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  consider  the  most 
prominent  defect  to  be  bad  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
implements.  Almost  all  of  the  carts  are  made  of  lumber  which  is 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  I  have  now  six  new  ox  and  horse  carts,  fronn 
Boston,  direct,  with  white  ash  spokes  and  pine  fellows,  good  for  noth- 
ing but  to  bum.    Everything  should  be  made  of  the  best  of  wkitt  oak. 
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Iroo  hubs  are  not  fit  for  this  country.  Ca$t  iron  shaJU  in  sugar  miili 
are  very  bad.  None  but  wrought  iron  shafts  should  be  brought  here. 
If  we  had  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  here,  perhaps  east  iron  might 
be  best,  but  as  the  case  stands,  catt  iron  $ht^t$  for  milU  tfcetiM  mi  be 
importtd. 

Nonrse  and  Ruggles'  centre  draught.and  side-hill  ploughs.  My 
place  being  almost  all  on  the  slant,  the  aide  hill  plough  is  to  be  pre- 
lerred.  It  will  do  one  fourth  more  work,  in  the  same  time  and  do  it 
much  better. 

I  find  Nourse  and  Ruggles*  No.  1  to  be  an  excellent  plough  for 
heavy  work.  I  would  have  two  No.  1,  four  Ne.  3,  two  No.  7,  all  side- 
Ul. 

I  tUnk  that  everjrtbing  we  want  to  use  in  this  country  can  be  made 
ia  the  States  and  brought  here  much  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them. 

I  make  my  own  carts  and  yokes  because  I  cannot  buy  any  that  will 
stand.  There  are  several  kinds  of  wood  here  which  asswer  very  well 
for  carts,  but  the  price  of  labor  and  iron  induce  me  to  get  my  carts 
made  in  the  States,  providing  they  were  made  by  honest  men. 

A  good  cart,  such  as  I  use  for  hard  work,  costs  me  to  make  it  abou 
fSAO.    My  father  used  to  make  such,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  ^(94.    Two 
tons  is  the  regular  load. 

Let  us  have  some  agents  ia  the  states  to  procure  for  us  implements 
of  the  very  best  material  and  let  them  have  instructions  how  to  have 
them  made  ;  say  at  Philadelphia  for  carts  and  oak  ;  Boston  for  yokes 
and  ploughs. 

Let  the  wheels  be  finished  complete,  and  the  axles,  (wooden  by  all 
means,  with  steel  skeins,)  fitted,  together  with  the  tongue.  Send  the 
hmiber  for  the  bodies  and  make  them  here.  Why  don't  you  ofier  a 
premium  for  the  best  model  of  a  cart,  and  the  best  manner  of  ironing 
a  yoke  ? 

My  natives  take  great  pride  in  using  foreign  implements,  and  use 
them  very  readily. 

Gentlemen  I  only  i^ak  of  such  implements  as  I  use.  We  are  a 
carting  people  on  Maui,  and  in  the  last  six  years  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience io  carts  and  yokes*  Yours, 

L.  L-  TORBERT. 

Honuaula,  July  31,  1851. 
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ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Honolulu,  August  13,  1851. 

GftNTLBMEN  : — We  beg  to  apologise  to  you  for  haviog  neglected, 
until  this  late  hour,  to  reply  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  eiicular 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.  We  are  as  yet  but  mere  novices  in  experience 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  our  views  are  consequently  of  but 
little  value  compared  with  those  of  older  planters.  To  reply,  however, 
aa  well  as  we  are  able  to  your  queries,  we  would  say  first : 

As  to  the  most  prominent  defects  in  the  implements  now  in  use  oa 
(he  islands.  That  in  our  opinion  the  ploughs  in  use,  or  to  be  had  in 
this  market,  are  of  the  best  description.  The  heavy  English  iroa 
plough  we  consider  the  best  for  breaking  up  the  ground,  though  we 
knowihat  many  planters,  of  more  experience  than  ourselves,  prefer 
the  American  Elagle  plough.  If  any  defects  exist,  the  principal  is  that 
ibe  plows  are  not  large  enough,  or  do  not  plough  deep  enough  for 
<cane  planting.  For  planting  cane  in  drills  the  Double  Mould  Board 
plough.  Mr.  Burbank  of  the  Koloa  plantation,  Kauai,  has  made  e 
plough  of  this  description  which  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose,  though 
it  requires  8  yoke  oi  oxen  to  draw  it.  Mr.  Burbank  will  doubtleas 
make  valuable  improvements  on  this  plough. 

Every  variety  of  harrow  is  in  use  here.  Hoes  in  use  here  are  gen- 
erally too  small  and  easily  broken.  Large  steel  hoes  of  the  beet 
quality,  with  large  eyes,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  cheapest  for  the  use 
of  the  native  laborers.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  spades, 
shovels  and  oos. 

Carts  are  generally  imported  of  too  slight  materials,  and  under  the 
management  of  natives,  with  their  half  broken  cattle,  are  soon  de- 
stroyed. They  should  be  made  exceedingly  strong,  and  of  well  se»> 
aoned  wood  to  do  much  service. 

The  prominent  defects  in  mills  for  grinding  cane  are,  that  many  of 
them  are  made  of  wood,  and  most  even  of  the  iron  mills  are  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  render  the  business  of  manufacturing  successful.  The 
mill  recently  imported  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Spencer,  for  their  planta- 
tion at  Maui,  and  that  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Lifaue,  Kaai, 
-are  we  believe  the  two  largest  on  the  island,  though  smaller  than  manj 
^f  the  mills  now  being  brought  into  use  in  the  West  Indies.    The  rolls 
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of  our  mill  are  4|  feet  io  length,  and  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
about  3  tons  each. 

The  machinery  for  manufacturing  sugar  is  also  in  an  exceedingly 
rude  state,  and  many  improvements  could  be  pointed  oat,  and  are  in 
deed  daily  being  introduced,  which  would  require  more  particular  de- 
scription than  can  be  given  in  this  connection.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  the  mention  of  an  invention  for  purgtnii;  sugar,  recently  brought 
iato  use  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  about  being  introduced  here. 
If  successful  in  its  operation  it  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  our  sugar 
plantations,  saving  much  time  and  labor.  The  present  process  is  to 
take  the  warm  sugar  from  the  granulating  tables,  and  place  it  in  vats 
or  boxes,  where  it  remains  until  the  molasses  has  drained  through 
these  boxes.  This  process  occupies  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  of  course  very  uncertain  and 
tedious,  and  often  occasions  loss  to  the  planter  by  a  fall  in  the  market 
before  the  sugar  is  fit  for  shipn^nt.  The  planter  is  also  tempted  to 
pack  his  sugar  before  it  is  thoroughly  drained,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  rise  in  the  market,  and  thus  .the  reputation  of  the  island  su- 
gars is  much  injured. 

The  machine  in  question  obviates  all  these  evils,  and  turns  out  the 
sugar  fit  for  packing  and  shipment  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  granulating  tables.  It  is  called  the  "centrifugal 
separator,"  and  consists  of  a  perforated  cask  into  which  the  sugar  is 
thrown  and  by  very  rapid  revolutions'  the  molasses  is  forced  out  through 
the  sides  of  the  cask  very  rapidly  leaving  the  sugar  clean  and  dry. 
The  power  may  be  given  from  the  motive  power  of  the  mill,  or  inde- 
pendently, as  is  most  convenient.  A  more  particular  description  of 
this  machine  was  kindly  furnished  us  by  his  Excellency  R.  C.  Wyllie, 
who  will  perhaps  communicate  it  to  the  society.  Several  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  ordered  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Weston,  a  practical  machinist, 
DOW  ia  Honolulu,  who  came  out  from  the  U.  S.  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  our  sugar  mill,  to  whom  we  would  recommend  planters  to 
apply  for  information  on  this  subject. 

As  we  have  occupied  so  much  time  in  replying  to  your  two  first 
queries,  and  as  you  will  doubtless  receive  valuable  information  from 
•then  on  the  other  points  m  your  letter,  we  will  not  now  attempt 
any  reply  to  them.        Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serrant, 

H.  A.  PEIRCE,  &  CO. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  J.  G.  SAWKINS,  ESa 
Mr.  Pretideni  and  Members  of  (his  SoeU^^  : 

I  wish  I  could  speak  practically  on  the  points  that  casual  observa 
tion  and  the  absence  of  many  practical  hints  from  some  of  the  commit* 
tees  induced  roe  this  morning  to  pen  pre? ious  to  meeting  you  here, — 
I  beg  you  to  receive  them  as  the  hasty  observations  of  a  traveller.  When 
I  have  gone  forth  from  my  peaceful  and  ever  entertaining  studio,  it  bafl 
been  with  the  object  of  observing  nature,  scrutinizmg  her  various  Geo- 
logical, Botanical,  and  Chemical  formations  ;  rarely  neglecting  to 
note  as  far  as  ray  humble  capacities  permit,  how  their  products  may 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-beings.  The  results  of  these 
observations,  are,  that  volcanic  fornrntions  are  of  so  recent  a  date  at 
these  Islands,  is  the  first  great  cause  of  their  sterility,  in  comparisoQ 
with  the  older  volcanic  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  others  of  the 
West  Indies.  Basalt,  lava  or  escoria  in  the  absence  of  lime,  silex  and 
nitre  is  too  arid  and  unkind  to  create  or  mature  vegetation  ;  conse- 
quently we  do  not  find  the  stately  cyba,  mahogany,  cedar,  cypress,  and 
innumerable  other  trees  of  150  to  200  feet  high  ;  but  we  find  every 
species  of  the  locust,  shoots  up  with  avidity.  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
the  attention  of  all  the  members  of  this  society  to  that  brought  from 
Kauai,  3  years  ago  and  planted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bishop  at  Waianea^ 
there  are  now  4  or  5  of  these  25  to  30  feet  in  height.  I  entertain  uo 
doubt  a  good  fence  may  be  easily  constructed,  by  planting  the  seed  or 
scion  around  the  land  intended  to  be  enclosed,  9  feet  apart — in  4  or  6 
years  cut  ofi^7  or  8  feet  from  the  ground  they  will  form  good  solid  posts^ 
four  or  five,  3  inch  anger  holes  being  bored  into  these  posts  at  suita- 
ble distances,  to  receive  the  rails,  for  which  abundance  of  wood  will  bo 
found  in  the  tops  and  branches — such  is  the  prolificacy  of  this  tree  and 
fostering  nature  of  the  soil,  that  wherever  seed  has  fallen  from  its 
branches,  they  have  taken  root,  forming  at  present  a  miniature  forest 
This  and  other  instances  observed  in  recent  volcanic  formations  in- 
duces  me  to  believe,  that,  whenever  desirable  this  island  could  be 
<^vered  by  its  shadows  in  the  short  space  of  10  years.  The  chestnut 
is  another  tree  I  would  suggest  as  highly  applicable  to  volcanic  soils. 

A  small  specimen  of  boron  from  one  of  the  islands  in  a  pulverized 
state>  was  suboritted  to  ne  for  analysis,  as  far  as  my  tests  admitted. 
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satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  Tliis  may  become  an  important 
hem  of  export,  as  that  now  used  is  either  brought  from  the  lakes  of 
Toscany^  Thibet,  or  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Nitre  is  not  found  pure,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  on  this  group  at  least 
none  has  come  under  my  notice. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  the  most  abundant.  The  minriale  of  soda,  rarely 
pure,  on  accosnt  of  the  sulphurous  gases  of  the  neighboring  active  vol- 
eaaoes.  I  have  made  experiments  in  this  article,  with  satii^clory  re- 
sults which,  if  carried  into  successful  operation  would  result  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  in  curing  of  meats,  fish,  &c.,  which  up 
to  this  moment  I  believe  has  been  a  failure. 

Another  resource,  under  the  destructive  disposition  of  the  native  is 
verging  on  extinction.    I  mean  the  pearl  oyster,  it  is  nearly  devoured. 
The  want  of  native  labor,  a  subject  vital  to  us  all,  has  occupied  much 
of  ray  attention.    The  result  has  developed  two  great  causes — 1st  The 
impossibility  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  distinctions  human  dis- 
tributions of  power  has  placed  them.     2ud  Their  philosophical  con* 
teatment  under  so  benign  a  climate  whose  almost  spontaneous  products 
are  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants.     I  will  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
my  meaning  by    the    observations  of  a    negro    in    Jamaica  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  work  and  make  himself  rich  !  He  replied  :  what 
for  me  work,  massa  ?  these  banana  give  me  plenty  of  fruit,  this  river 
give  me  plenty  of  fish,  that  sow  give  me  a  litter  of  pigs  every  year, 
which  I  sell  to  buy  clothes  ;    what  for  me  work,  massa  ?     Me  always 
black  man,  white  man  no  care  for  nigger  ;  no  honors  !  no  office  for 
oif  gor  ;  what  for  me  work  massa  ?    Hence  then  the  belief  that  much 
mere  depends  on  ourselves  than  we  are  disposed  to  saddle.     JVt  must 
seek  an  incentive  to  move  them  from  this  philosophical  contentment, 
we  must  endeavor  to  elevate  them  above  their  condition  by  leveling  the 
feudal  distinctions  by  which  they  have  been  coerced,  make  them  feel 
that  virtue  and  wealth  will  elevate  them  above   these   human   dis- 
tributions of  power;    plant  the  seeds  of  virtuous  ambition,  in  every 
shape  and  form  our  superior  intellectual  reason  can  devise;  let  them  feel 
and  know  that  by  superiority  in  any  labor  accompanied  by  virtue,  they 
can  obtain  a  position  in  society  above  the  level  of  their  forefathers,  and 
no^  of  all  avoid  every  means  calculated  to  make  them  feel  the  degraded 
position,  circumstances,  or  the  orders  of  creation  have  placed  them. 
16 
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Thus  removing  the  despondiDg  aod  depressing  influence  the  aboye 
causes  have,  and  as  long  as  they  last  will  produce,  tiz.,  inebriety,  in- 
dolence, apathy.  We  must  divest  ourselves  also  of  prejudice,  and  let 
our  distinctions  among  men  be  for  their  virtues  and  not  their  color. 
And  last  of  all  I  would  suggest  as  an  important  influence  to  this  end, 
limits  to  our  ambition,  in  the  acquirement  of  land;  no  man  wants  more 
than  500  acres  of  arable  Jand  for  his  own  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  problem 
long  since  solved  that  large  land  proprietors  are  a  clog  on  a  nation's 
prosperity. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THB 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

SECOiSTD  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

HONOLULU,   7URS   1,    1852. 

The  Society  met  in  the  New  Court  House,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
according  to  adjournment. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  session  of  August  15th,  1851,  were  read. 

Art.  9  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  was  read,  by  which  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  "  the  retiring  President  to  render  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  for  the  current  year,  and  deliver,  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society." 

In  conformity  with  this  requisition  of  the  constitution,  the  President, 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lee,  read  his  Report,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  JlgricuUural  Society  : — 

We  meet  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  last  twehre 
months  have  been  the  most  critical  ever  known  in  the  agricohural  and 
commercial  history  of  our  Islands,  and  are  marked  by  niin  to  fliany, 
and  misfortune  to  all.  The  sudden  check  of  our  trade  with  Califor- 
nia— the  eoDsequent  fall  in  the  prices  of  our  products — the  laek  of  ths 
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necessary  capital  to  meet  reverses — and  the  unparalleled  droufht, 
which  has  shriveled  and  blasted  our  coffee — scorched  and  whherad 
our  verdant  cane-^fields — turned  our  pastures  into  ash^beds — driad  op, 
our  kalo  patches  and  blighted  our  vegetables,  has  been  an  aocnniala- 
tion  of  misfortunes  which  has  overcome  some  of  our  strongest  heartSi 
and  which  none  have  been  wholly  able  to  withstand.  We  meet  I  aaj 
•nder  the  most  trying  circumstances — not  prostrate,  but  crippled — 
still  moving,  but  under  a  staggering  load  of  depression.  Allow  roe 
then,  before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  report  of  our  transactions  aince 
the  last  annual  meeting,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  our  troubles, 
that  you  may  make  suggestions  and  take  measures  for  their  future 
remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
auccess  in  ihese  islands  is  the  want  of  capital.  We  have  land  enough 
and  to  spare-^good  land — and  a  climate  that  knows  no  equal  ;  but 
what  avails  all  this  so  long  as  we  have  no  money  with  which  to  im- 
prove our  lands  ?  We  cannot  carry  on  farming  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands as  in  England  and  the  United  States,^with  nothing  but  our  hands 
to  aid  us,  foi^  here  we  must  have  capital  in  the  outset,  and  that  too  in 
no  small  measure,  or  behold  our  labors  end  in  disappointment  and 
ruin.  All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  plantations,  I  think  will 
bear  me  witness,  that  to  carry  on  a  cofiee  plantation,  successfully, 
^  requires  in  the  commencement  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  sugar  plantation  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  statement,  but  I  know  of  only 
one  in  all  the  group,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion,  that  he 
who  has  begun  with  nothing,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  Sisyphus,  to 
roll  a  huge  stone  up  hill,  which  in  nine  cases  out  often  will  eventually 
get  the  start  of  him,  and  carry  the  poor  struggler  to  the  bottom.  I 
am  pained  to  make  this  statement — deeply  pained — but  with  the  past 
and  present  before  me,  how  can  I  say  less.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
planting  in  these  islands,  when  the  plough  was  drawn  by  a  te«iii  of 
natttes,  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  way  of  the  planter  has  been 
dogged  with  tbie  great  dillicoUy — his  path  has  been  clouded  with 
AtrbtiMis,  and  many  a  strong  arm  and  brave  heart  after  tiling  oa  for 
years,  ander  a  constantly  increastag  BMHintaia  of  debi,  baa  gone 
down  in  despair.    Mottey  ! — mesey  l-^-moiiey  !  m  tbe  oeMtaal  C17  of 
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our  ^luiltrt,  and  their  appeml  is  to  tke  winds,  for  we  have  no  eapilftl- 
iila  lo  lend  m*  mveat  Bui  where  is  the  remedj  fer  this  paramouot 
want  ?  I  eottfess  myself  unable  to  aoswer,  and  I  turn  to  our  oommit- 
tflB  OQ  capital  ia  the  hope  that  its  collective  wisdom  oiajf  have  devised 
soHM  QMaQS  for  the  solalioQ  of  this  importaDt  prohlem.  It  is  a  subject 
that  eatts  for  our  most  earaest  attention,  for  though  I  wo«ld  not  color 
the  picture  darker  then  it  really  is,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  say,  it  is 
nf  solemn  cenvictioa  that,  unlese  we  can  obtain  assistance  from  some 
quarter,  we  shall  soon  see  ruin  resting  upon  nearly  every  plantation 
ia  the  land.  My  foith  is  not  shakea  in  ihe  final  juccees  of  our  pknta- 
tieas,  for  now,  as  ever,  do  I  firmly  believe  that  4here  is  no  business  in 
these  islands  that  will  better  or  more  surely  reward  capital  and  indaa* 
try  than  agriculture,  provided  that  capital  and  industry  he  expended 
with  judgment  aad  economy. 

But  money  is  not  all  we  require  to  prosper,  for  combined  with  this 
want  is  the  almost  universal  lack  of  Mystem  and  economy  in  the  expen- 
diture of  our  labor  aad  the  little  capital  we  possess.  Since  our  last 
meeting  my  judicial  duties  have  called  me  to  nearly  every  part  of  the 
hiagdora,  and,  with  very  fow  exceptions,  I  have  observed  on  all  the 
phiatatioas  I  have  visited,  a  disregard  of  system,  and  want  of  ecoaooiy 
ia  the  application  of  labor,  that  has  filled  me  with  equal  surprise  and 
distress  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  planter  on  the  islands  that  has  not 
deeply  ieh  the  truth  of  what  I  say,'^  in  his  own  individual  case,  and  re 
marked  ihe  same  lack  of  good  management  in  others.  I  know  it  is 
far  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice  order  and  economy,  but  still  I 
think  we  can  improve  on  this  score,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  Chinese 
laboners,  we  can  perform  our  work  more  systematically,  thereby  saving 
great  loss,  together  with  any  amount  of  vexation  and  wear  and  tear  of 
body  and  mind. 

Another  thing  we  need,  as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  at  our  last 
meeting,  is  better  machinery.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  hope  for  success 
so  loQg  as  we  continue  to  express  our  cane  juice  by  wooden  mills 
^  worked  by  cattle,  aad  to  boil  it  in  try-pots,  heated  by  furnaces  which 
SBore  nearly  resemble  caverns  in  the  rocks  than  the  work  of  a  skilful 
ssaaon.  I  am  aware  that  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  res- 
pect within  the  last  year,  especially  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Kauai, 
aad  these  improvements  are  worthy  of  all  credit,  yet  thb  work  of 
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reform  is  but  little  more  than  begun.  The  paet  year  hat  bfoof^  M 
one  improvement  worthy  of  p«nicalar  netioe,  naasely,  Mr.  W«iMn'i 
''Centrifugal  Separator,"  which  has  worked  wonders  in  improfiif 
the  qwUity  of  oar  sugars,  wilhoot  producing  a  loss  in  fUiMMy.  Bat 
this  machine,  valuable  as  it  is,  in  givmg  us  a  belter  article  in  a  abotlsr 
time  than  the  old  system  of  draining,  by  no  means  supersedes  Ibe  ae- 
cassity  of  erecting  bins  on  the  old  plan  ;  for  it  wM  not  separate 
bad  sugars,  which  roust  be  thrown  into  these  wooden  boxea  to  draia 
by  a  slower  process.  No  one  who  has  visited  the  sugar  regioss  ef 
East  Maui  within  the  lest  year,  can  fail  to  have  had  his  heart  sickaoed 
with  (he  sight  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  cane,  gokig 
to  ruin  beyond  the  hope  of  salvation,  all  for  the  want  of  proper  «od 
snflkient  machinery  for  its  manufacture.  But  this  appeal  for  iMre 
and  bettei'' machinery  will  be  met  by  the  great  prime  qaestton  racised 
in  the  outset :  <<  Where  is  our  capital  with  which  to  make  these  im- 
provements ?" 

On  the  subject  of  labor,  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  less  to  fear  than 
formerly.  The  enterprise  set  on  foot  by  our  society  for  procuring 
laborers  from  China,  has  at  last  met  with  success,  and  much  ero^iit  is 
due  to  Capt.  John  Cass  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  be  has  car- 
ried out  the  experiment  of  introducing  coolies.  The  Chhiese  brought 
here  in  the  '*  Thetis  *'  have  proved  themselves  quiet,  able  and  wtHkig 
men,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  judging  from  our  short  experience,  thai 
we  shall  find  Coolie  labor  to  be  far  more  certain,  systematie,  aad 
economical,  than  that  of  the  natives.  They  are  prompt  at  the  <saH  ef 
the  bell,  steady  in  their  work,  quick  to  learn,  and  when  well  fW 
will  accomplish  more,  and  in  a  better  manner,  than  any  other  class  of 
operatives  we  have.  The  cost  of  importing  coolies  b  Ifty  doUars  per 
man,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  those  who  employ  them,  that  their 
wages  and  support  amount  to  a  tnfle  under  seven  dollars  per  mottlli. 
They  are  great  eaters,  but  their  food,  chiePy  composed  of  rice  aed  a 
little  meat,  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  and  to  make  them  profitable  tbqr 
should  never  be  stinted  in  their  allowance.  To  mil  those  planters 
who  can  afibrd  it,  I  would  say  procure  as  many  coolies  as  you  csan, 
and  work  them  by  themselves,  as  far  as  possible  separate  fVom  the 
natives,  and  you  will  find  that,  if  well  managed,  their  example  witt 
have  a  stimulating  eflhct  on  the  Hawaiian,  who  is  naturally  jeahma 
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of  tie  Coelie  and  afflbkkms  to  outdo  hiia.  There  is  still  a  deficienc)r 
of  hiber  in  some  ialands,  but  I  believe  the  door  of  relief  is  open  to  us 
Mi  tlHvl  we  caa  procure  laborers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other 
sugar  or  eoAe  growing  country,  except  those  in  the  extreme  East,  or 
BWre  properly  speaking  in  this  bngttnde,  the  Far  West. 

A  eerKNie  drawback  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  during  the  past 
year  baa  been  the  want  of  a  ready  market  for  our  produce,  especially 
fersagaraad  potatoes.     Califomia  now  raises  her  own  vegetables, 
sad  the  low  (irice  of  sugar  in  San  Francisco,  produced  by  overstock- 
tag  that  owrket  from  Manilla  and  China,  united  with  the  heavy  duty 
CD  svgare,  has  nearly  stopped  our  shipments  until  within  the  last  few 
weeks.     The  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Society  has  put  forth  an  ef- 
iert  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  that  doty,  and  the  Hawaiian  Government 
hae  eeceoded  that  eiiHrt  by  the  enacting  of  a  law  removing  all  duties 
oa  Floar,  Fiah,  Lumber,  etc.,  imported  from  thd  United  States,  pro-     ^ 
vided  oar  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Molasses,  is  admitted  into  that  country 
daty  free.     I  confess  I  am  not  very  sanguine  of  success  in  this  meas- 
ore,  yet  I  have  hopes. 
Let  U8  new  paas  to  a  brief  notice  of  our  graaing  interests. 
lUs  interest  has  suffered  in  common  with  all  others,  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  drought  and  low  prices,  but  to  some  extent  from 
bad  management.    The  day  has  gone  by  when  our  graziers  can  look 
te  the  anrkets  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  to  consume  their  cattle  in  the 
shape  ef  fresh  beef;  k>r  the  increase  of  our  herds  is  so  g''^at,  that  the 
CQHipetition  will  soon  become  ruinous.     Within  the  last  year  good  cat- 
tle have  been  sold  by  hundreds  on  the  island  of  Kauai  for  prices  ihang- 
iag  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  head,  and  yet 
tkej  ftfe  increasing  with  alarming  rapidity.    Many  of  our  pastures 
ace  overstocked — the  supply  of  fresl^  beef  exceeds  the  demand,  and 
the  tine  has  come  when  our  cattle  growers  should  turn  their  attention 
to  peeking  beef  for  a  foreign  market.     Salt  beef  commands  high  pri- 
ce0»  bttt  we  have  none  to  sell,  except  a  few  barreb  occasionally  re- 
cetTad  fiNHD  Hawaii^  and  why  ?    It  is  said  because  our  salt  is  not 
good,  aad  will  not  preserve  beef.    If  so,  then  why  not  make  our  salt 
better,  and  encourage  and  assist  Mr.  Vincent  to  put  in  practice  the 
knowledge  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
StalMta  respecting  the  improved  manufacture  of  this  important  article  ? 
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I  believe  we  can  make  as  good  dalt  here  as  any  where  in  tlie  woffM, 
with  the  requisite  care  and  skill,  and  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  Mr. 
Vincent  to  think  that  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  he  wtil  aceompNiii. 
I  repeat  it,  we  should  become  not  only  growers  but  paeken  of  kt^. — 
And  this  is  not  all,  we  should  be  extensive  makers  of  butter  and  cheese. 
We  have,  it  is  estimated,  about  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle  o»  the 
islands  and  yet  do  not  make  enough  butter  and  cheese  to  supply  tW 
wants  of  some  15(M>  foreigners.  This  is  a  subject  of  equal  astonisii- 
ment  and  regret  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  exertions  and  premiums  of  the 
Society  respecting  cattle,  will,  for  the  future,  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  our  milch  cows.  The  breed  of  oer  cows  so  far 
as  their  milking  properties  are  concerned  is  miserable,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  real  good  milch  cow  in  the  islands,  though  I  am  told  they 
are  to  be  found.  The  Hereford  Cows  are  said  to  be  good  milkers,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  the  Society  that  this  breed, 
imported  by  Mr.  Hopkins  I  believe,  is  doing  well,  and  promises  a 
groat  improvement  in  crossing  with  our  native  stock.  The  Ayrshire 
Cows  are  generally  esteemed  as  the  deepest  milkers,  in  climates  suited 
to  their  constitution,  but  they  are  small,  and  whether  they  would  do 
well  here  remains  to  be  seen.  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  dai- 
ries in  these  islands  is  the  wild  state  of  cattle,  arising  mainly  from  the 
barbarous  practice  of  hunting  them  with  horse  and  lasso,  and  tying 
their  heads  down  to  posts  and  cording  their  legs  whenever  they  are 
milked.  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion  that  our  cows  cannot  be  tamed  andl 
rendered  docile  and  kind,  as  has  been  proved  by  some  of  our  roost  in* 
tclligent  dairymen  on  each  of  the  islands. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  raising  sheep, 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Society  as 
worthy  of  particular  encouragement.  It  is  said  by  those  competent  to 
judge  that  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  business  in  the  high  waste  lands  of 
the  islands,  and  the  report  of  last  year  on  sheep  will  well  repay  a  pemsal 
to  all  interested  in  this  subject.  Our  mutton  is  superior,  as  all  who 
have  tasted  it  can  testify,  and  yet  it  is  the  dearest  and  scarcest  meat 
the  market  aflTords.  Of  our  wool  I  know  nothing  except  that  little  or 
none  is  exported,  and  learn  that  not  a  fleece  is  clipped  on  this  island, 
though  it  numbers  some  5000  sheep. 

In  reference  to  our  horses  I  take  pleasure  in  remarking  that  great 
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i  are  ttldiif  pitwi  in  our  vamsgt^i  btmdB,  bj  the  ti 
taltoot  of  itallioiiB  aod  mmrM  fram  iIm  Uatted  StatM  and  Sydney,  and 
nnRh-credk  ia  due  to  omr  vahiable  comouttee  on  hones  for  their  efibita 
in  thk  line*  The  suggestions  of  this  committee  respecting  inferior 
slaUiooa  is  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  I 
trosi  tbeir  recommendation  will  soon  become  a  law,  and  these  vagrant 
nags  be  rendered  harmless. 

In  the  way  of  obtaiotog  new  plants  and  seeds  little  has  been  aecom- 
plished  by  the  Society  since  onr  last  meeting  beyond  writing  for  them 
to  Oregon,  Sydney  and  other  quarters,  from  which  we  have  as  yet  re* 
eeived  no  returns  ;  hot  individual  enterprise  has  added  quite  a  stock 
lo  our  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  hoped  that  to  many  of  them  our  soil  and 
cHmate  will  prove  congenial.  Among  these  new  comers  I  may  name 
the  plum,  pear,  apple,  quince,  cherry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  a  new 
variety  of  fig.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  locate  the  land  granted  to  the  Society  for  a  public  nursery, owing  to 
the  delay  in  settling  (he  native  claims  therein,  but  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  so  before  our  next  annual  meeting. 

A  new  enterprise  has  been  recently  undertaken  in  the  systematic 

cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  for  its  encouragement  the  Society 

has  offered  premiums.     During  the  year  1851  there  were  impbrted  into 

the  Kingdom,  through  Che  Custom  House  <rf  Honolulu  alone,  upwards 

of  three  millions  of  cigars,  which  have  been  mostly  consumed  here^ 

say  at  the  average  price  to  the  smoker  of  ten  dollars  per  thoosaad, 

which  -makes  the  neat  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  paid  for  cigars 

alone,  to  sajr  nothing  of  the  amount  expended  for  chewing  tobacco 

It  is  said  by  those  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  that  our  . 

soO  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  that  we  are  not  here 

as  elsewhere  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the  tobacco  worm.    If-this 

he  tme,  why  should  we  not  save  the  thirty  thonsand  dollars  annually 

expended  for  cigars,  and  moreover,  as  I  heard  a  gentleman  remark  a 

day  or  two  since,  export  half  a  million's  worth  every  year.    I  know 

this  plant  is  abhorred  by  many  as  a  digusting  and  poisonous  drug,  aad 

volume  after  volume  has  been  written,  sermon  upon  sermon,  and  leo* 

tare  upon  lecture  delivered,  by  monarohs,  doctors  and  divines,  to  eit* 

terminate  it  from  soeiety,  but  all  to  no  avail,  for  in  spite  of  this  gener^ 

al  emsade.  it  has  not  only  held  its  ground,  but  eaten  its  way  into  ihm 
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;  of  iu  bit$0fmi  enftifag,  wd  mmok^i  ilmm  out  of  tb«ir  i 
ojtedelt.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tkis  deleottble  we«d  U  ontiM 
4Hiole  injurious,  but  oot  so  muoh  so  as  to  induce  nen  to  forego  its  use ; 
and  judging  fron  the  past,  the  hope  of  diminishteg  Us  consumption  is 
an  idle  one.  Dr.  Venner  in  a  woric  published  in  London  as  earljr  aa 
iil63j  deaounced  it  in  the  following  terms  :— ''  It  drielh  the  braMi. 
dimmeth  the  sight,  vitiateth  the  sn^ell,  hurteth  the  stomachy  deslroyetb 
Iba  ooaeoctioo,  disturbeth  the  humors  and  spirits,  oorrupteth  the  breath, 
axsicateth  the  windpipe,  lungs  and  liver,  annoyeth  the  roilt,  scerclMtli 
the  heart,  and  causeth  the  blood  to  be  adusted."  But  while  learned 
doctors  have  condemned,  scholars  and  poets  have  extolled  it»  as  the 
another  of  trouble,  the  collector  of  thoughts,  the  looser  of  tongues^ 
4he  wings  of  imagination,  the  warmer  of  hearts,  ''^tbe  gift  of  Heaves 
•ad  the  ornament  of  the  Earth."  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the 
aserits  of  these  contrary  opinions,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  trust  tiia 
Society  will  give  a  cheering  word  to  those  engaged  in  its  cultivatioiu 
Mr.  Opitz,  and  Messrs.  Bucholtz  and  Wundenburg,  of  Kauai,  ara 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  an4  I 
Jaarn  that  the  former  gentleman  is  now  ready  to  laanufacttire  200,000 
of  the  best  Hawaiian  cigars.  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  wheat,  oats,  and  Indian  corn,  i  must  refer  yoa  tm 
Abe  report  of  the  able  contlkiittee  on  those  grains,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
la  mention  the  delight  I  recently  experieneed  as  I  cast  my  eye  ovar 
the  waving  6elds  of  wheat  and  oats  at  Makawao,  so  pleasantly  racaU* 
sag  the  dearly  cherished  memories  of  harvest  and  ho*me.  Mr.  Grae% 
arhose  specimens  elicited  such  general  admiration  at  our  last  exhibitao% 
iiaseome  forty  acres  of  beautiful  wheat  now  ready  for  the  sickle,  ani 
I  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  his  grain,  from  haviag  eaten  manjr  a 
aavory  loaf  made  of  it  during  the  last  few  months.  Makawao  now  haa 
the  honor  of  owning  the  only  thresh ing-machiue  and  flour-mill  on  tka 
islands. 

'  The  committee  appointed  to  procure  the  Honey  Bee  has  taken  thm 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  them  fram  Australia,  and  I  hope  we  maj 
soon  have  these  busy  little  workers  humming  in  our  gardens,  and 
fathering  their  now  wasted  sweets.  Mr.  H.  A.  Peirce,  one  of  anr 
Hfc  members  residing  in  Boston,  sent  us  a  fine  hive  by  the  clipper  ektp 
9L  B.  Forbes,  but  uafcrtunateiy  they  were  lost  in  crossing  the  tropica, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were  taken  to  preserve  them. 
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Hie  finaocial  condition  oflho  Society  it  sound,  and  we  now  have  one 
thonsand  doftara  permanently  invested  on  good  real  estate  securit/. 
Five  hundred  dollars  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  within  the 
last  few  months  by  Mr.  James  Makee  to  be  mveste^lii  prelnittaM  fi>r 
Astribufion  at  this  meeting,  but  we  regret  to  aay  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  arrive  for  some  time  to  come.  Besides  thie  sum  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  have  been  expended  fer  printing  the  transct^ 
tions  (or  1851,  and  Ibr  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  our  receipts  aad 
expenditures,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  our  effietent  treasurer. 

Our  Society  is  prosperous,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  prcssufw 
now  resting  upon  every  branch  of  business,  we  iwve  before  us  tlMi 
most  flourishing  prospects.  For  our  liberal  support  we  would  flftate 
ear  grateful  acknowledgments,  not  only  to  those  directly  iaiereeted .  in 
agrtctilture,  but  to  our  merchants,  mechanics  and  preflMsbnal  BWI« 
who  have  so  cheerfully  cootributed  their  money,  tbeir  labor,  and  their 
influence,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause.  The  vicissitudes  of  trade 
durtng  the  last  year  have  awakened  an  interest  in  agricaiture  never 
l»efore  manifested,  and  all  seem  to  foel  the  weight  of  the  great  truth, 
-diat  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  only  solid  fpuodalien  of  our  ceas- 
nnerciarand  nattoaal  prosperity.  All  must  be  aware  that  unless  otir 
{mpovts  can  in  some  way  be  balatteed  by  owv  exports,  we  sball  eaa>» 
etantly  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and  from  what  source  can  we  ^riva 
tboae  expoHs  if  not  fmn  the  produets  of  the  soil  ?  We  Inwe  ne  miMt» 
we  have  no  heavy  manufactures,  except  the  single  one  of  salt,  andwwr 
main  reliance  is  in  the  plough.  Let  us  continue  then  onr  exertions  hi 
this  important  field  with  xeal  and  diligence,  with  perseverance  and  de» 
lermination,  let  us  '*  look  not  mournfully  back  upon  thej^st,"  bat  cmh 
timie  to  plough  and  to  till,  to  sow  and  to  plant,  trusting  in  Heaves  far 
'a  blessing  on  our  labors  and  an  abundant  harvest. 

On  motion  of  J.  Montgomery,  the  report  of  the  President  was  a^ 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Wood,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  waa 
passed,  for  his  able  address. 

Reports  being  called  for,  the  Treasurer  then  read  bis  aaoaal  iwpott, 
which  is  as  follows  : 
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SBGCttlD  ANlfTJAL  UPOBT. 
OF  IBB  IBBASUBSR  OF  THE  BOYAL  HA.WAIIAN  AGBXOULTUEAL 

SOCIETY. 

D«riiiff  tbe  fm¥d  Mwwa  August  llth»  Ittl,  md  JaM  1»  I66(^ 
{Xhm  Moood  jr«ar  of  tbw  Soeiety  )  mi  life  members  have  been  added  te 
tlM  thirteeo  wIk)  ittbteHbed  in  tbe  previooe  year^  b4a  one  bmidredaad 
Iwent/  eiuual  members,  at  Sve  dollars  each,  have  subscribed,  wbkh 
is  three  more  than  in  the  firrt  year ;  so  thai  while  the  amount  received 
Ibr  oerCtf  eates  of  annual  membership  isifteen  dollars  moreilhe  whole 
receipts  from  subscribers,  is  sia  hundred  and  thirty^five  dollars  less, 
than  in  the  first  year,  from  which  di&reace,  deduct  the  five  hundred 
doHars  appropriated  by  the  goveroment  and  the  166  and  48*100  doUave 
veeeived  for  interest  on  last  year's  investment,  and  it  leaves  the  teial 
feeeipts  for  the  second  year,  96  and  59-100  dollars  less  tiian  the  first» 
as  will  appear  by  the  aocooat  of  receipts  and  disbuEeements  herewith 
submitted. 

By  an  ad  p«sed  Jme  18tb,  1811,  the  Soeietjr  is  entitled  to  reeeive 

annually  from  the  Hawaiian  Treasury  the  sum  of  five  hundred- doUan^ 

]mmd^  the  Society  raise  from  contributiens  the  like  sum  to  he  ex* 

pnded  fiir  *<  Premmms  or  eibsrwme  ibr  the  eocoarafemeiitof  agrieul- 

•tatw,"  and  that  the  Treaaurer  mahff  an  eahibit  in  the  month  of  January 

to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of  the  receipts  and  diahnrsesHints»  ffj 

prove  to  Ussatisftctton  ihat  the  repaired  sum  has  boon  raised,  iind  ea* 

ponded  acat^ding  to  the  provisiene  of  said  accooet     Therefore  it  is 

highly  important  for  the  pecuaiary  interests  of  the  Society  that  soltr 

-aeriptioM  for  at  least  five  hundred  dollars,  be  procured,  the  money  ooW 

iaeted  and  duly  appropriated  before  the  month  of  January  expires,  for 

'by  neglecting  to  do  so,  the  Society  would  forfeit  its  right  to  thai  five 

hnadred  dollars  from  the  Treasury.    Through  the  liberality  of  the  pa- 

tivas  of  this  Society,  notwithstanding  the  close  times  for  money,  I  was 

enabled  to  raise  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  paid  tgwr 

la  James  Maikee  Bsq.,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  be  in* 

vested  in  premiums.    I  made  an  exhibit  to  the  Minister  of  the  Intan* 

er,  and  received  oa  the  Slst  of  January,  five  hundred  dollars  from  the 

Treasury. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  annual  meeting  there  were  twenty-three  pre- 
miums due  to  seventeen  difibrent  persons,  remaining  unpaid  for  want 
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of  (be  proper  ariidee  to  delirer.  The  Ikt  was  placed  in  mj  hands, 
vhfa  directiont  to  paj  cash  to  such  as  chose  to  accept  it,  in  lien  of  the 
medals  etc.  to  be  ordered.  Notice  was  published  in  the  Polynesian 
newspftjper  Ibr  fbor  weebi  requesting  all  these  who  wished  for  the 
monej  to  call  for  it.  In  December  six  premiums  belonging  to  four 
persons,  and  amounting  to  twenty*three  dollars,  were  paid  withtn  the 
time  limited  in  the  advertisement.  The  balance,  sixty-six  dollars  was 
provided  for  in  the  order  delivered  to  James  Makee,  Esq.,  to  purchase 
medals  ete.  in  the  United  States. 

Agreeably  with  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  I  loaned 
en  the  ^S3d  March  five  hundred  dollars  for  one  year,  and  took  a 
mortgage  on  Real  Estate  as  security  ;  which  sum  added  to  the  fiv# 
bnndred  dollars  invested  in  1850,  makes  one  thousand  dollars  thns  se» 
cored  to  the  society. 

The  aceonnt  cnrrent  hereto  annexed,  together  with  the  Toaehers  ftr 
the  expenditures,  are  all  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  R.  BISHOP,  Treaswrer. 

Dr.    Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society, 

In  ttccH  eunent  wifli  Chas.  B.  Bishop.     Cr. 
IW.  Br.  Qu  ^ 

Aug.  IL  To  Cash  paid  for  paper.  50 

!<«•««•       Dt.  Bas,  (laelMui  ea  y^ 

ologj')  30  00 

Kev.    r.  «         "    A.  Bolster  for  lighting  the 

shijalfos  ^A4wi^  sad  Its- 
tures.  8  00 

la  MM    Butlea  on  1  box  books  from 

Eng.  and  1  from  the  U.  S.  10  16 

Deo.    8.  *'         **    Rev  J,  S.  Emerson  amount 

two  ptemtams.  8  0I> 

18,  "  "    Mr.  A.  Paki  5  00 

IS.  **         '*    Miss  M.  M.  Smith  one  do.  5  00 

l»,  **         **    Bev.  J.  8.  Oreen  one  do.  4  00 

20.  u         u    James  Makee  Esq.,  to  be  in- 

▼ttsted  in  the  U.  S.  in  premi- 
ums for  the  Society.  250  00 
33.            MM    Ditto           do        do.        do.      250  00 
1M2. 
Jan.    1.            **         **    Messrs.  Lafrens  &  Fisher  hr 

caae  for  library.  25  50 

Mk.  tSb  '«    .     «<    Bsv'd  6.  C.  Damon  for  seal 

and  Dies  purch.aaed  by  him 
ia  the  U.  6.  35  00 

Ifsr.  22.  **         Iioaned  Stephen  Reynolds,  Esq., 

for    one  year    on  Note   and 
Msitg^ge.  500  00 

Amount  caziied  forward  ^1116  15 
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Amount  bvouffbt  up  IIM  U 

Mar  22.        To  cash  paid  L  R.  Mitchell,  (Express  Ag't) 
for  carrying  parcel  of  books 
from  S.  Frfu.  to  Honohdu.  ^  8  00 

ApL  12.  **  "  for  acknowledgement  and  re- 

cording Mortgage  f 'm  8.  B.  4  00 

May  28.  «*  ^<  Polynesian  Office  for  printing 

500  copies  of  No.  II,  Transac- 
tions, indttdjng  Binder  s  bilL         S74  85 
June  1.  "  "  Cash  balance  on  hand,  c'd  down      101  59 


$1500  10 
1851.  Cr. 

Aug.  11  By  cash  on  hand,  (bro't  from  M.  aocTt)  fSIl  Of 

1852. 
Jan.  21.  "      ••     Received  from    the    Hawaiian 

Treasury  by  order  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  600  00 
Wkj  S7.           **      "     ReoeiYed  for  interest  up  to  June 
7th  1852  on  Thomas  Brown's 
Note  and  Mortgage.  108  48 
Jont  1.           •*      •*     for  120  Certificates  of  Annual 

Membership  at  f  5.  600  00 

$1500  10 
1852. 
Juno  1.  By  Cash  balance  bro't  down.  ^  101  50 

Od  rootion  of  Mr.  Caatio  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  accepted 

A  Committee  to  examine  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  fair,  and  to 
award  premiums,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Janion,  R.  W. 
Wood,  Meek,  Bishop  aad  HapkkM. 

Mr.  Wyllie,  from  the  committee  on  CiPiTAL  and  B^ifKUto,  read  a 
loaf  and  valuable  report,  wWeh  was  on  mlion  aceepled. 

R.  C.  Janion,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  PouLTar,  read  a  Ra» 
port,  which  was,  on  motion,  accepted. 

A.  B.  Bates,  Chairman  of  the  comroittcte  on  Horticulture,  read  a  re- 
port, which,  on  motion,  was  accepted.. 

J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Vice-President  for  Kauai,  reported  in  regard  ta 
the  agricultural  state  of  that  island,  which  report  was  accepted. 

R.  W.  Wood,  from  the  committee  on  sugar  and  its  manufiictart« 
read  a  report  which  was  accepted. 

Adljoumed  to  the  chapel  at  half-past  7  P.  M. 

Evening  Session;  June  1,  1868L 

The  SocieCj  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The  exercisea  cooi- 
nenced  by  the  singing  of  "  Old  Tubal  Cain,"  a  song  of  Russell's,  hjr  a 
aakot  choir  which  was  executed  in  a  highly  creditable  mannar,  aad  to 
the  avident  delight  of  the  audience. 
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Ha  fftmdtmi  then  ialrodaced  to  the  Sooiety  S.  H.  AUm,  Stq., 
who  had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  the  Annual  Addreti.  This  ad«» 
dress  whieii  oceupied  60  minutes  in  the  delivery,  was  one  of  sterling 
Mrit,  and  was  listened  to  with  unabated  interest  by  a  crowded  au- 
dience, embracing  the  elite  of  Honolulu,  and  Sandwich  Island  Society. 

At  the  conclnsion  of  the  address  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanlnkMwIy 
pSBsed  by  the  Society,  to  Mr.  Allen,  (or  his  able  address,  and  a  copy 
requested  for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

The  folbwing  original  ode  was  next  sung  by  the  choir,  in  a  most 
eflective  and  spirited  manner. 

ROLL  ON!    ROLL  ON! 

1. 
**  Kon  on  t  roll  on !  "  piDcUimMl  the  Powtr, 

That  tpake  this  planet  into  birth, 
'*  Rr  U  on !  and  beast,  and  bird,  and  flower 

Shall  wake  to  deck  and  Mese  thee,  Earth.** 
*Twaf  done !  with  life  and  beauty  glowing. 

It  lay  beneath  its  Maker's  view  ; 
Tlien  higher  life  on  nan  beetowiag, 

He  bade  bim  labor,  and  subdue. 

9. 
Ob  !  on !  speed  on !  to  man  was  apokea. 

When  Eden  far  behind  bim  lay ; 
And  in  the  cloud  was  placed  that  token, 

Whieh  promised  bleeeinga  on  Me  way  | 
Which  told  that  while  the  earth  remaineth* 

Seed-tiroe  and  harvest  shall  endure, 
Aad  h«  who  sows,  the  pledge  ratalsecSt 

That  maketh  his  reward  secure. 

a 
nes  o«  I  bear  <m,  Che  plough  la  ready, 

Wha  whkh  to  turn  the  waiting  aoil ; 
The  torch  of  science  now  boras  steady. 

To  light  you  on  your  choaea  toil ; 
Then  swerve  not  flx>m  the  path  before  yoo,         ~^ 

But  onward  with  unfUtering  tread  ; 
Sucoeaa  shall  wave  her  banner  o*er  yoo, 

And  Hawaii  rise,  as  from  the  dead. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  chotr  fbrtlie 
Taluable  service  they  had  rendered,  and  the  happy  manner  in  which 
they  had  added  so  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  unanimously  passed,  to  Mtss  Reynolds  who 
eomposed  the  fine  original  ode  just  sung  by  the  choir,  tile  ap^repti* 
ileness  and  metiu  of  which  had  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  IIm 
tadlenoe. 
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Oo  moCioii,  yotedy  to  adjourn  to  Tbmday  norsiof ,  Jane  8dl,  at  M 
e*eio«k,  at  tlie  chapel. 

HoDotulu,  Jam  M,  ISM. 

The  Soeietj  met,  aceordin^  to  adjouranieiit.  The  oiittatee  of  the 
last  eessioQ  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  reports  of  commtttees  appointed  laat  year. 

G.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Coffse,  read  a  fv* 
port,  which  was  accepted. 

R.  C.  Wyllie,  E^q.,  from  the  committee  on  Statistics,  reported,  tt 
great  length,  which  report  was  accepted. 

Also,  a  report  from  B.  Pitman,  Esq.  of  Hilo,  one  of  the  committee, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Wyllje,  giving  a  statistical  account  of  Hilo,  for  the 
year  ending  May  20th,  1852.     The  report  was  accepted. 

S.  Reynolds,  Esq.  from  the  committee  on  Labor,  read  a  report, 
which  was  accepted.  As  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  committee,  a  com- 
munication was  read  from  Jas.  F.  B.  Marshall,  R.  W.  Wood,  and  R. 
J.  Hollingsworth,  which  were  accepted  as  a  part  o(  the  report. 

Mr.  Bishop,  from  the  committee  on  Statistics,  read  a  report,  which 
was  accepted. 

W.  Newoomb,  from  the  committee  on  Worms  and  other  Injuri- 
ous Vermin,  reported,  and  produced  drawmgs  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

C.  O.  Hopkins,  Esq.  from  the  committee  on  Neat  Cattle,  read  a 
report,  making  many  raluable  suggestions,  which  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Horses  was  read,  and  accepted. 

The  committee  on  Swine  reported  through  P.  J.  Gulick,  which  re- 
port was  accepted. 

C.  J.  Holltngaworth,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Fences,  read  a 
report,  which  was  accepted. 

A  report  from  the  committee  on  the  Honet  Bee  waa  preaented  by 
BaroB  de  Tierry,  read  by  the  President,  and  accepted. 

Oa  motion  of  J.  S.  Green,  seconded  by  R.  W.  Wood,  ResolTed, 
That  this  Society  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  protection  of  anch 
hifda  as  are  of  valoe  in  devouring  insects.    Carried . 

On  BMliea  of  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Toted  that  a  oommUtea  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft  a  petition  to  the  Legialatore  on  the 
■abject  of  the  preceding  reeointion.  Dr.  Newcomb,  E.  Whittteaey 
and  W.  H.  Rice,  were  appointed. 
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The  wsamMUe  on  Whrat^  Corn,  Oats,  aio)  otbkr  grains,  re* 
p<Hted  through  J.  S.  Green,  which  report  was  accepted. 

Adjouroad  to  half-past  7  o'clock,  at  (his  place. 

Evening  Session,  June  3rd. 

Th«i  Societj  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  minutes  of  the 
la^  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reports  of  committees  were  called  for,  and  Mr.  Duncan  read  a 
report  on  the  subject  of  insects,  the  prevention  of  their  ravages,  &c. , 
which  was  accepted.  ^ 

Mr.  Bowlin,  from  the  committee  on  garden  seeds  and  fruits,  read 
a  report,  which  was  accepted.  Mr.  Montgomery  from  the  same 
committee  made  a  verbal  report,  principally  on  the  subject  of  seeds. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  from  the  committee  on  Manufactures,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Weston,  the  chairman,  made  a  reportj^which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Dr.  Newcomb,  from  the  committee  on  Salt,  read  a  report  on  that 
subject,  and  also  embracing  remarks  on  the  pearl  oyster,  which  was 
accepted. 

A  brief  report  from  the  committee  .on  the  vine  and  fig,  from  Mr. 
Bailey,  was  read  by  the  President,  which  was  accepted.  This  report 
enclosed  a  report  from  Mr.  Emerson,  on  the  object  of  curing  the  fig. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

June  4,  1852. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

E.  P.  Bond,  from  the  committee  on  roads,  reported  ;  which  report 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  Torbert,  from  the  committee  on  Sugar  and  its  manufacture, 
read  a  report  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Corresponding  Secretary,  read  a  report,  as  Sec- 
retary and  Librarian,  during  which  he  read  an  interesting  letter  from 
J.  E.  Chamberlain,  on  the  subject  of  Bees.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Premiums,  was  then  read  and 
unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen  : — Your  committee,  in  oflTering  a  brief  summary  of  their 
observations  on  the  various  articles  contributed  at  the  meeting  of  June 
2d,  1852,  cannot  help  eipressing  a  regret,  to  wipe  away,  if  possible, 
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all  future  caviltugs,  that  tbe  datj  of  awarding  prises**tlMt  it  to  Mf, 
of  deciding  which  were  the  superior  specimens  contributed  in  their 
different  kinds,  was  not  divide^  among  four  or  more  separate  com- 
mittees. This,  therefore,  most  be  the  excuse  of  your  committee,  tkat, 
as  a  general  thing,  each  member  was  an  exhibitor,  and  felt  himself 
bound  to  say  as  little  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  specimen  broogbt 
forward  by  himself,  and  articles  exposed  in  competition  with  his  own 
productions. 

It  happened,  in  consequence,  that  those  who,  from  familiarity  with 
the  productions  under  discussion,  ought  to  have  been  prominent  in 
giving  an  opinion,  were  silent  from  delicacy.  The  amount  of  labor,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  articles  contributed,  was  too  much  for  one 
committee  to  perform,  with  benefit  to  the  cause  in  hand,  or  satisfaction 
to  themselves. 

Your  committee  beg  to  report  the  following  premiums  as  having 
been  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors. 

Sugar  \ — 1st  preminm  to  R.  W.  Wood,  lor  specimens  from  East 
Maui  plantation. 

2d  premium  to  A.*6.  Howe,  Hana  plantation. 
3d  premium  to  L.  L.  Torbert,  Honuaula  plantation. 
Strop  :— To  L.  L.  Torbert,  Honuaula  plantation. 
CorFEB  : — 1st  premium  to  B.  Pitman,  Hilo. 

2d  premium  to  6.  Rhodes,  Hanalei,  Kauai. 
Wheat  : — To  J.  S.  Green,  Makawao,  East  Maui. 
Indian  Corn: — ^To  J.  S.  Emerson,  Waialua.  • 

Oats  : — ^To  J.  S.  Green,  Makawae,  East  Maui. 
Salt  :— To  C.  W.  Vincent,  Puuloa,  Oahu. 
Arrow  Root  :— To  B.  Pitman,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
Cigars  : — ^For  the  best  100,  to  J.  R.  Opitz,  Waiawa,  Kauai. 
Fruits  : — ^For  best  figs,  to  J.  Piikbi,  Oahu. 

For  best  Oranges,  to  A.  Adams,  Oahu. 

For  best  Peaches,  to  J.  S.  Green,  Maui. 

For  best  Mangoes,  A.  Adams,  Oahu. 

For  beet  Strawberries,  to  C.  W.  Vincent,  Oahu. 

For  best  Alligator  pears,  to  A.  Adams,  Oahu. 

For  best  Lemons,  to  A.  Adams,  Oahu. 

For  best  Bananas,  to  C.  Smeathman,  Oahu. 
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For  best  Pine  Applet,  to  B.  Pitman,  Hawaii. 

For  beat  Otiref ,  to  A.  AdaoM,  Oaha. 

For  best  Raisint ,  to  H.  M.  Whitney,  Kaaai. 
Flowbbs  : — Ist  premiom  to  Blra.  Penballow. 

2d  prefliinm  to  Mrs.  Janicjn. 
BuTTiR  :  —Ist  premiom  to  J.  Booth,  Oahu. 

3d  premium  to  J.  S«  Emerson,  Oahu. 
Chbssb  :— To  H.  M.  Whitney,  Waimea,  Kauai. 
LsATHxa  :— To  specimen  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Wood,  Oahu. 
S0GA&  CiNX : — (Best  10  sticks,)  to  B.  Pitman,  Hawaii. 
Tobacco  :— (Best  2  lbs,  cured,)  to  J.  R.  Opitz,  Kauai. 
Stallioic  : — (Imported,)  to  J.  Meek,  Oahu. 
Marb  : — (Imported,)  to  G.  P.  Judd,  Oahu. 
Bull  : — (Imported,)  to  C.  G.  Hopkins,  Oahu. 
Cow  ::— -  (Imported,)  Xo  C.  G.  Hopkins,  Oahu. 
Stallion  : — (Native,)  to  J.  Meek,  Oahu. 
GBLDiifG : — (Native,)  to  J.  Meek,  Oahu. 
Marb  : — (Native,)  to  J.  O.  Dominis,  Oahu. 
Bull  : — (Native,)  to  J.  Meek,  Oahu. 
Cow  : — (Native,)  to  S.  C.  Damon,  Oahu. 
Hbifbr  : — (Native,)  to  R.  Armstrong,  (Mm. 
OxBN  :— To  J.  Dowselt,  Oahu. 
Hog  : — ^To  J.  Meek,  Oahu. 
Sow  ANB  Pigs: — ^To  J.  Meek, Oahu. 
Shbbf:— ToH.  Sea,  Oahu. 
Fowls  : — ^To  R.  C.  Janion,  Oahu. 
Gbrsb  : — To  J.  Meek,  Oahu. 
Ducks  :— To  G.  P.  Judd,  Oahu. 
GuiNBA  Fowls-:— To  W.  H.  Rice,  Oahu. 
PoTATOBs  : — (Irish,)  to  L.  L.  Torbert,  Maui. 
Potatoes  : — (Sweet,)  to  R.   C  Janion,  Oahu. 
OirioHs  :— To  B.  Pitman,  Hawaii. 
Carrots  :— To  A.  Adams,  Oahu. 
Bbbts  :— To  R.  C.  Janion,  Oahu. 
TuRNirs : — ^To  J.  Montgomery,  Oahu. 
SouASHBs  :-~To  W.  H.  Rice,  Oahu. 
PuwKiKs  :— To  C.  W.  Vincent,  Oahu. 
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Cabbage  : — ^To  R.  C.  Janioo,  Oahu. 

Lettuce  : — ^To  R.  C.  Janion,  Oahu. 

Asparagus  : — ^To  G.  P.  Judd,  Oahu. 

Green  Peas  :— To  C.  W.  Vincent,  Oahu. 

Beans  :— To  W.  H.  Rice,  Oahu. 

Kalo  : — ^To  G.  L.  Kapeau,  Oahu. 

Tomatoes  :— To  C.  W.  Vincent,  Oahu. 

Cucumbers  : — ^To  C.  W.  Vincent,  Oahu. 

Tour  Committe  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  coffee  for  whidi  ihm 
first  premium  was  awarded  was  the  product  of  a  single  tree  tea  Tear* 
old,  (this  fact  was  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  several  oeriifi* 
cates,)  which  yielded  this  year  the  immense  quantity  of  forty  pooiMls 
in  the  parchment. 

The  best  butter  exhibited,  it  should  be  observed,  was,  perfaapa,  that 
made  by  G.  Harbottle,  but  that  gentleman  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Society  the .  committee  were  unable  to  award  the  premiani  in  fats 
favor. 

Good  specimena  of  cocoa  were  produced  by  Mr.  Pitman,  of  Hawaii, 
and  P.  Manini  of  Oahu  ;  others  exhibited  samples  of  the  Bfamee  ap- 
ple (indigenous  to  South  America,)  and  the  Feei  of  the  Society  lal- 
aada.  Bread  Fruit,  Papaw  Apples,  Ghrapes,  Granadtlla  aad  the. 
Water  Lemon,  were  also  exhibited  with  other  frnit,  but  no  prenmMaa 
having  been  offered,  your  committee  can  only  mention  the  foci  of  their 
having  been  shown. 

A  great  variety  of  excellent  garden  vegetables  was  exhibited  by  R. 
C.  Janion,  C.  W.  Vincent,  A.  Adams,  W.  H.  Rice,  and  Jno. 
Montgomery,  amongst  which  were  several  for  which  no  premiums  were 
offered.  Several  native  gentlemen  also  produced  specimens  of  line 
melons,  squashes,  sage,  etc.,  which  showed  that  they  were  active  in 
the  cause  of  improving  and  adding  to  the  productions  of  their  native 
soil. 

Two  samples  of  wool  were  exhibited,— one  by  C.  W.  Vincent,  of 
Oahu,  andjthe^  other  of  better  quality,  by  Mr.  Sparke,  of  Hawaii, 
which  demonstrated  that  a  very  superior  quality  of  that  article  can  be 
produced  on  these  islands. 

Of  a  vast  number  of  articles  shown,  your  committee  can  do  no 
more  than  mention  some  of  the  names,  as  no  prizes  were  offered  for 
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those  that  excelled  in  tkeir  several  kinds.  Amongst  them  were  speci- 
meos  of  embroidery  by  Mrs.  Dudoit.  Mrs.  Crabb,  Miss  Corney,  the 
Miises  Judd,  Mrs.  Hackfeld^  Mrs.  J.  Ladd,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and 
Mrs.  Dominis  ;  of  paintings  and  drawings,  by  the  Misses  Judd,  Miss 
M.  C.  Dimond,  Miss  S.  E.  Hall,  and  R.  W.  Andrews  ;  of  aotton 
cloth  by  Miss  L.  Brown  ;  of  many  varieties  of  floWers  by  Mrs.  Judd, 
Mrs.  George  Harris,  Miss  Severanoe,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Jno. 
Ladd,  Mrs.  £.  H.  Rogers,  and  many  others  ;  of  gold-fish,  by  Messrs. 
Samsing  &  Co.  ;  of  guava  jelly  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Hall,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Ladd  ;  of  canary  seed  by  E.  H.  Rogers  ;  of  work  boxes  and  picture 
frames,  made  of  Hawaiian  woods,  by  Mrs.  Dominis,  Mrs.  J.  Ladd 
and  6.  S.  Kenway  ;  of  rare  fruit  trees  by  Mrs.  Dominis  ;  of  fine 
boots  made  of  Hawaiian  leather  by  J.  H.  Wood  ;  a  rotary  pump  by 
R.  A.  S.  Wood  ;  a  lamp  shade,  and  easy  chair,  by  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Bates  ;  a  boquet  of  Artificial  flowers  made  by  Miss  C.  P.  Armstrong; 
and  Tarious  other  articles  by* ladies  and  gentlemen.  Several  Cbhieae 
gentlemen  added  much  to  the  show  of  flowers,  by  sending  in  their 
pots,  which  they  cultivate  with  much  care  and  success. 

The  imported  Stalltons  of  S.  Thompson  and  J.  Meek,  and  the  na- 
tive Bull,  (llngus  breed,)  18  months  old,  of  C.  G.  Hopkins,  were 
'considered  as  superior  of  their  kind  ;  and  the  committee  were  divided 
between  their  merits  and  those  of  the  animals  to  which  tlM  premiiuns 
were  awarded.  Had  there  been  a  premium  for  the  best  imported  drftft 
horse,  the  competition  would  have  been  between  J.  T.  Waterhonse's 
grey,  and  J.  Dowsett's  brown,  both  geldings. 

J.   MEEK. 

R.  W.  WOOD. 

CHAS.  G.  HOPKINS. 

CHAS.  R.  BISHOP. 

ROBT.  C.  JANION. 

A  general  conversation  took  place  on  a  variety  of  topics,  when  the 
Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflicers  for  the  current  year. 
Messrs.  C.  R.  Bishop  and  S.  G.  Dwight  declined  a  re-election. 
Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  duly  elected. 
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Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lbs  i^PrssidemL 

G.  S.  Ken  WAY,  l(^awaii» 

Benj.  Pitman         " 

L.  L.  ToRBERT,  Maai, 

C.  B.  Andrews,  Molokai, 

S.  Reynolds,  Oahu, 

J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Kauai, 

R.  G.  Davis,  Treasurer, 

John  Montgomery,   Corresponding  Secretary. 

Edwin  O.  Hall,  Recording  Secretary, 

W.  Newcomb, 
R.  W.  Wood, 
S.  N.  Castle, 
R.  C.  Janion, 
B.  F.  Snow, 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  the  atandiag  comnuttcea  for 
the  ensuing  jear. 

It  was  Resolved, — ^That  the  committee  on  Stalkiica  confine  their 
reports  to  the  agricaltoral,  mechanical  and  commercial^atatialica  of 
these  islands.    The  following  committees  were  then  appointed  : 

Chr  Poultry.--£.  WhiUlesej,  chairman,  £.  H.  Rogers,  T.  Mtt- 
calf,  R.  C.  Janion. 

Ok  Statistics.— C.  R.  BiiyK>p,  chairman,  R.  C.  Wyllie,  B.  ^K- 
man,  George  D.  Gower,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Wm.  Baker,  A.  G. 
Thurston. 

On  Horticulture. — J.  Montgomery,  chairman,  Wm.  Daoeani  C. 
W.  Vincent,  Q.  P.  Judd. 

On  Sugar  and  its  Manufacture. — J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  chairman, 
R.  W.  Wood,  L.  L.  Torbert,  G.  A.  Lathrop,  A.  H.  Spencer. 

On  CorrEB. — ^B.  Pitman,  chairman,  E.  Bailey,  G.  Rhodes,  P. 
Gumming,  T.  C.  B.  Rooke. 

On  liABOR. — G.  A.  Lathrop,  chairwuM,  J,  F,  B.  Marshall,  S.  Rey- 
nolds, G.  Rhodes. 

On  Analysis  of  Soils. — W.  H.  Pease,  chairman,  W.  Newcomb, 
T.  C.  B.  Rooke. 

On  Worms  and  Insects. — W«  Newcomb,  chairman,  Wm.  Dun- 
can, J.  S.  Emerson. 
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Of  R01D8.— T.  Metcalf,  ekmrman,  Wm.  Webster,  £.  P.  Bond, 
G.  M.  Robertson. 

Ok  Agricultural  Implements. — R.  Armstrong,  chairman,  W. 
H.  Rice,  Wm.  Duncan,  £.  H.  Rogers. 

Oh  Neat  Cattle.— Robert  Moffat,  chairman,  P.  J.  Gulick,  T. 
Camroings,  G.  S.  Eenway,  S.  C.   Damon. 

Oif  Horses. — G.  P.  Judd,  chairman,  T.  Cummings,  J.  O.  Domi- 
nis,  J.  I.  Dowsett,  S.  Thompson. 

On  Sheep.— J.^  Meek,  chairman,  H.  Sea,  T.  Cummings,  J.  I.  Dow- 
sett, C.  G.  Hopkins. 

On  Swine. — R.  J.  Hollingsworth,  chairman,  A.  Paki,  J.  Meek. 

On  Seasons. — ^£.  G.  Beckwith,  chaisrman,  T.  Coan,  J.  S.  Green, 
J.  S.  Emerson,  G.  B.  Rowell. 

On  Fences. — R.  G.  Davis,  chairman^  £.  Bailey,  Wm.  Miller,  L. 
L.  Torbert,  R.  J.  Hollingsworth. 

On  Trees.— T.  E.  Taylor,  chairman,  Wm.  Duncan,  E.  Bailey, 
6.  P.  Ju^,  B.  F.  Hardy. 

On  Garden  Seeds  and  Fruits. — S.  C.  Damon,  dkairwun^  T. 
Qeffaom,  Wm.  Duncan,  R.  H.  Bowlin,  H.  Kinney. 

On  Producing  Seed  from  Sugar  Cane.-*£.  P.  Bond,  chmrman, 
D.  Baldwin,  G.  A.  Latkrop,  B.  Pitman. 

On  the  Hone7  Bee. — ^Baron  de  Thierry,  chairman,  R.  C.  Jan- 
ion,  J.  Montgomery,  H.  A.  Pierce. 

0N  BiRAS. — ^L.  Severance,  chairman,  W.  Newcomb,  A.  B.  Bates, 
£.  Whittlesey,  R.  Moffat,  J.  Ladd. 

On  Leather  and  Tanning. — J.  Hardy,  chairman,  J.  H.  Waod, 
B.  Pitman. 

On  Manufactures. — ^R.  A.  S.  Wood,  chairman,  J.  H.  Wood,  R. 
W.  Wood,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall. 

On  Grains.— W.  H.  Rioe,  chairman,  J.  S.  Emerson,  J.  S.  Green, 
T.  E.  Taylor. 

On  Capital  and  Banking. — L.  Severance,  chairman,  E.  H.  Al- 
len, S.  N.  CasUe,  R.  C.  Wyllie,  G.  P.  Judd,  B.  F.  Snow.  . 

On  Butter  and  Cheese — T.  Brown,  chairman,  J.  S.  Emersoo,  J. 
P.  Parker,  J.  Booth. 

On  the  Vine  and  Fig. — ^T.  E.  Taylor,  chairman,  R.  W.  Wood, 
H.  M.  Whitney,  H.  Rhodes,  D.  Baldwin. 
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On  Tobacco. — ^R.  C.  Jaoion,  dumrimmt,  J,  R.  OpHz,  Wm.  B«k«r, 
S.  Reynolds,  D.  Adams,  C.  W.  Vincent,  A.  B.  Bales,  D.  Baldwin. 

On  Salt.— C.  W.  Vincent,  chairman,  W.  Newcomb,  E.  W.  Clark, 
A.  Bishop. 

'On  Salting  Beef. — W.  H.  Rice,  chairman^  T.  Brown,  S.  Rey- 
nolds, G.  S.  Eenway,  E.  Miner. 

On  thb  Buer. — S.  Reynolds,  chairman,  Wm.  Di^ncan,  R.  C. 
Janion,  J.  S.  Emerson,  J.  Piikoi. 

Ov  Kalo  and  Potatoes. — ^L.  L.  Torbert,  chairman,  C.  Smeaih- 
man,  Jas.  Robinson,  Eaauwai,  G.  L.  Eapeau. 

On 'Preparing  an  Address  to  tbe  Hawaiians. — J.  S.  Green, 
duMrman,  L.  Andrews,  R.  Armstrong. 

On  motion,  voted  that  the  board  of  managers  be  instructed  toofier  a 
premium  for  the  best  manual  on  Agriculture  in  the  native  language, 
not  exceeding  50  pages. 

On  motion,  voted  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested  to  use 
their  efforts  to  form  local  Societies,  auxiliary  to  this  Society,  on  their 
respective  islands,  viz  : — On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  T.  Coan,  L.  Ly- 
ons, E.  Bond,  A.  Thurston,  J.  D.  Paris,  H.  Kinney.  On  Maui,  E. 
WbiUlesey,  J.  S.  Green,  D.  T.  Conde,  D.  Baldwin.  On  Molokai, 
C.  B.  Andrews.  On  Oahu,  W.  H.  Rice,  L.  Smith,  A.  Bishop,  J. 
8.  Emerson,  B.  W.  Parker.  On  Kauai,  G.  B.  Rowell,  J.  W. 
Smith,  E.  P.  Bond,  E.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Printing. — T.  E.  Taylor,  S.  C.  Damon,  E.  O. 
Hall,  H.  M.  Whitney. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Damon  for  the  use  of  the 
Chapel,  also  to  the  President  ior  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Wood,  it  was  Resolved, — ^That  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  presented  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
new  Court  House  during  the  late  exhibition,  and  for  its  friendly  co- 
operation in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  all  those 
Ladies  who,  by  their  contributions  and  presence,  added  so  muck  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  exhibition. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1853. 
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ADDRESS 

Delivejred  by  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Allsn. 
Mr,  Pretident  mnd  OenHemen  of  At  Roytd  HowwUm  JigrumUtmd 

How  beautiful  the  idea  that  here,  in  rald^ocean,  there  should  b#  ^^ 
■wombly  covtvened  for  the  purpose  of  giriug  an  Hupolse  to  the  in* 
froreraent  of  that  noble  art  which  is  the  parent  of  aU  others  ;  tbai 
here  a  Society  should  have  amen,  the  trnnsaetionB  of  whteh  wouM  be 
creditable  to  far  older  states,  where  hut  a  few  years  ago  no  art  of  civ* 
ilixed  Kfe  was  cultivated.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  Anglo-Sajum 
llissioo  to  its  progress  round  the  globe,  that  it  should  pause  here  for  a 
day,  and  make  a  garden  in  the  sea,  which  should  attract  and  cheeri 
and  cherish  all  who  are  voyaging  on  its  expannve  waters.  Here  is  a 
resting  place  for  the  dove,  from  which  he  will  go  forth  carrying  light 
and  knowledge  to  the  distant  Isles,  and- to  the  still  remote  Continent^ 
of  the  increased  facilities  of  cultivating  that  art  which  is  so  produo* 
tive  of  comfort  and  refinement  at  home,  and  commerce  abroad.  It  is 
not  for  yourselves  alone  that  you  are  acting,  in  combinmg  and  dissem* 
taating  agricultural  knowledge,  important  as  that  may  be,  b^t  it  is  Ibr 
eivilization.  Its  influence  is  not  limited  Hke  the  Society  of  a  single 
county,  but  it  will  be  an  example  and  an  impulse  to  thn  noUe  art  im 
the  Pacific  Isles,  which  if  followed,  will  be  more  valuable  to  thoB^ 
than  all  the  sands  on  their  shores,  even  were  they  gold.  It  is  some* 
what  singular,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  states,  that  navigatioa» 
commerce,  and  manufactures  should  have  commanded  more  attention, 
more  encouragement,  more  incentives  to  genius  and  enterprise  thaai 
the  parent  of  them  aH.  What  a  garden  the  settled  portions  of  the 
earth  would  be  made,  if  genius  was  stimulated  in  the  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  culture,  as  it  has  been  in  the  meehanie  arts.  In  agr 
HcoHure  you  have  no  magnetic  telegraph,  but  you  must  make  one  for 
all  other  isles,  by  making  this  group  a  garden.  Neither  have  you  the 
mariners'  compass,  but  you  have  the  north  star  and  you  must  invent 
eoe.  Agricolture  has  not  until  recently  inspired  its  votaries,  but  on 
they  went,  ploughing  with  a  stick,  and  harrowing  with  a  buc^,  and 
even  these  rude  implements  were  drawn  by  the  tail  or  the  boritf  of  its 
onfertunate  victims.     But  mechanioal  genius  inspired  by  the  rich  lux- 
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817  of  iorention,  has  given  its  Inindkiiald  a  plough  that  developet  richaa 
which  for  ages  have  laid  dormant,  and  a  harrow  that  i»ellowa  ami  mh 
riches,  and  a  yoke  that  is  a  mercy  to  the  wilting  ox.  The  whole  cat- 
alogue of  agrieattaral  machinery  is  of  recent  dare  and  ao  ia  cfcemiatry 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  its  advance  may  be  said  to  have  jual  b^ 
gon.  You  then  live,  so  far,  at  least,  as  yoar  favorite  purasiil  ia  cott- 
cemed,  at  an  interesting  period  in  the  world's  history.  laventioA  Imm 
ttot  ceased  to  aid  you  and  will  not  to  the  end  of  tiase.  Even  iIm  laiil 
year  has  been  productive  of  hnprovements  in  the  growth  and  namH 
flieture  of  sugar.  The  cotton  gni  has  saved  from  oppressive  InsI,  Imi0 
imparted  value  to  milliona  of  acres,  useless  be^e,  and  given  coanCert 
and  ornament  to  a  world.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  man  that  hQ#4 
md  ploughed  that  has  done  the  most  for  his  art,  but  it  has  been  him 
Hrlio  haa  invented  the  implements  by  which  you  cetild  work  the  noil, 
and  manufacture  its  products,  and  of  the  Chemist  who  has  infoi naed 
yoo  of  the  coroposilion  of  soils,  and  what  wouU  enrich  them^  aa  well 
as  the  plants  adapted  to  them.  But  now  your  time  has  come  to  anak* 
the  richest  culture,  and  the  richest  production  from  the  smallest 
amount  of  land,  and  labor.  The  materials  are  furnished,  the  princi- 
ples of  science  are  now  to  be  applied  to  your  art.  For  ages  the  worn 
ibilowed  the  system  of  the  father,  and  in  a  large  portion  of  the  world , 
it  is  the  same  now,  but  this  inaction  and  lazy  principle  of  imitation  m 
giving  way  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  age.  The  principle  of 
action  for  all  men  to  consider  is,  the  amomit  of  production  from  a  givea 
quantity  of  land,  for  the  least  labor,  and  expense.  I  do  not  deny  but 
what  the  system  of  culture  should-be  modified  by  the  density  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  value  of  land.  The  cheap  lands  of  the  Unired  States 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  let  a  portion  lie  fallow,  when  in  England,  fn 
its  high  price,  it  must  produce  ita  annual  return,  and  hence  a  more  i 
rate  attention  to  the  best  system  of  culture.  But  in  the  United  States 
it  is  admitted  thut  great  loss  has  been  incurred  by  taliog  the  creaaa  af 
the  soil,  and  leaving  it  in  its  poverty.  It  is  eqtially  an  admitted  tntA 
diat  too  much  land  has  been  run  over,  as  the  aaying  is.  Conceatraia 
your  culture  to  a  limited  space  and  you  will  raiae  more  with  the  saaM 
means.  It  requires  as  moeh  labor  to  raise  a  small  crop  on  pear  laari 
as  4  great  crop  on  rich.  To  this  principle  in  a  givea  place,  | 
jodgmeol  aad  eiperimeni  are  waatad  to  daeide.  .  Bai  aa  a  | 
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iMtb,  ttp^lidable  lo  all  oe«iiitriM,  cvhmito  tlM«ygUj,  Md  momumhiU 
ll»  ml  Im»  wfait  ffm  teke  frDin  iU 

Afneokare  hu  «ot  bem  «uu)e  m  interMtMig  as  k  akottid  bave 
htmu  It  baa  bee»  eemBtimnd  a  oiare  drudgery,  wbereaa  it  ia  capabla 
af  ianpaHiog  more  pbf aieal  and  ittlaileetoal  eajoymeiU  fhaa  aiij  otbar 
piiauil.  Air  and  axeroiae  are  necaasary  for  bealtb.  Nalnre  ia  fiiUef 
abaerfiilaeaa  and  all  bar  valariaa  parileipate  of  it.  No  strife,  or  oea» 
■,  or  envytnga  ever  diaturb  them.  Tbey  have  no  warfare  but  to 
Ibe  eattb,  and  make  tbe  etemeois  sabject  to  its  cultare. 
Oenaidiir  year  pkutatioa  a  laboratory,  where  the  miad  can  be  iaier* 
eatad  by  tbe  appltcaltoo  of  seienee  to  tbe  aria,  and  it  is  made  ao  prae- 
Heal  now  that  ao  one  seed  be  deterred  from  listening  to  its  teaebings. 
AgriottHare  wants  more  applicatioa  of  asiad,  and  this  only  it  demaada 
la  make  it  the  favorite  ptmuit  of  maakiad.  Honor,  raaowa  and  pQ|^a* 
lar  favor  have  bean  won  on  other  fields,  left  bleaohiag  with  the  boaea 
af  tbe  vietims  of  a  battle,  or  rendered  barren  by  tbe  iron  heel  of  a 
lyraat's  war-horse. 

<« WhU nuHioas dMia make  a Oflsur  9Wit !'* 

h  ia  not  strange  that  we  linger  around  these  sceoes  of  conflict  with. 
aisiiaa>ion>  when  Jiberty  and  the  rights  of  man  were  staked  on  tbe  issue; 
bat  for  the  opposite  purpose  it  is  a  scene  of  woe  and  sorrow  to  any 
teflaotiag  mind.  But  the  day  has  come  when  those  who  enrich  a  field 
and  make  it  hloem  with  a  product,  and  thoaa  too  who  lighten  the  bur^ 
dana  of  lahor^  and  make  it  more  ioteUigrot»  shall  have  their  reward. 

Tba  neoessi^y  of  success  in  any  pursuit  is  to  think.  This  %$  tht  waa^« 
The  man  who  deUberates  well  will  usually  succeed^  but  we  go  blun- 
daring  along  through  liie,  guided  and  controlled  by  its  circumstances^ 
aafted  on  any  o^al  reef  or  sand-bar  that  intercepts  our  thoughtles* 
searse.  If  your  lands  are  improved  by  deeper  ploughing*  your  minds 
aai  by  deeper  tbiokiog.  Tbe  mechanic  has  furnished  you  with  tha 
fiow*  The  man  of  science  has  instructed  you  how  to  tbink  and  to 
FSSsnn.  If  the  land  requires  ammonia,  the  mind  requires  more  disci- 
pliaa ;  if  the  soil  requires  more  general  drainage,  the  mind  requires  a 
MM  iheroagb  eleaasiag  from  all  impurities.  Let  the  field  be  tlie  labo* 
9tmy^Mi  the  miad  the  ioMrnment  directing  the  experiments,  and  both 
wtfl  be  ealtivaiad. 
Jbit  t|if  praatieal  nun. will  say  ''  How  can  I  do  this  ?    I  am  not  at 
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^  im  tiw  iCiidly.  I  sitt  ttol  teatncd  m  the  «eitiice«."  Ijit  Mm  gal 
Johnston '•  lectures  on  ihm  appltcaiion  of  CbwMtry  Mid  Ototofyit 
Agmuinir«,  and  try  tlw  Mrpeiiownts  tiMt  are  appliosble  !•  himiUa^* 
tion  ;  also  6t4kly  Loibrg,  upoti  Orgame  Cbetnistrf  afyplve^  to  Agriesk 
twre.  Skintier's  Joomal  of  Agricwlliira,  th«  F^irmar^  Bmok,  tiMCvltW 
vator,  Coieman's  Agricultural  Tour  i»  Eauofe,  are,  as  yoM  welH 
vahiabk  and  interesting  and  oagbt  to  be  well  stadied; 

Tbe  best  periodteats  abottld  be  taken  by  your  aocieiy.  You  i 
hmte  a  vebicle  of  iafermatioii  pvesiag  round  the  greep,  leavaag  ile  4»» 
riedieal  iotcliigence  of  all  tbe  imprevemeata.  In  t4w  Uwited  Sla*e«» 
tkere  ie  a  strong  effort  making  for  ao  improved  agricakarai  ed^ertiM, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  did  not  ear ber  arreat  ik«  aetetitioft  ef  Ihe 
publie  raHid,  eepecially  when  you  cemHder  bow  fai*  above  all  etkers  ia 
aMibere  are  thoee  who  are  eageged  ki  its  parmitlB.  By  the  lasi  ata- 
tkttes  that  I  have  seen  there  are  of  the  learned  profBesione  in  tbe  U. 
States  66,2%  ;  Internal  navigation  8d,07d ;  in  navigating  Ike  ooaan 
66,0^1;  in  manu&ctures  791,749-;  in  commerce  II 7,667;  and  in  ag- 
riculture 3,719,951.  It  not  only  i^^brde  sabsistence  to  every  olaaa, 
hat  most  of  the  eteaients  of  employment,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
pay  four-fifths  of  the  taxes.  Yet  the  iarmere,  wkh  tbe  power  in  fknt 
country,  have  not  established  for  themselves  the  schools  wbieb  they 
beve  contributed  to  stistain  for  other  pursails. 

The  coliegee,  schools  for  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  Kkerailjr 
euatatned,  and  now  agricultural  scboola  are  being  eetabltshed,  wkieh 
wHl  disseminate  a  general  knowledge  of  acienee  in  its  moat  pkun  and 
practical  application.  You  will  derive  benefit  from  tbe  writiaga  of 
fiM*etgners,  yet  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  appltcn* 
tk>n  of  th\Bir  teaching  to  your  aitaation.  Difierence  ef  elknate,  and 
soil,  and  production,  require  material  modifieattons  of  |»raottee.  BM 
in  tbe  transaotions  of  your  aisoeiation  you  have  already  shown  tbe  d«* 
termination  and  ability  to  disseminate  a  sound  practical  knowledga  af 
your  pursuits.  This  soeiety  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  higheat  benelH. 
It  animates  the  ralnde  of  all  its  members,  and  diflbaes  tbroogk  «W 
eoflimunity  intelligence  and  taste  in  your  pursnits.  Tbe  age  ^  fM^of 
teteHifenoe  ;  mind  is  aotive  in  tivery  art  of  lifii  ;  eeienee  is  not  eMh- 
fined  to  the  University,  or  to  the  royal  Sooietiea.  '<  lie  portnle  tm  «o 
loeger  guarded  by  a  dark  phraseology,  which  to  the  Hinkitttde  en-  a 
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Itodga  l«tt|[iie.''  The  gr^Mn  of  Atmitmw  are  fkt  more  RUBierMMi  im 
mmttf  stutes,  dMiiiibe  f^rovea  of  Onmges  is  the  Pecific  Isle«.  The 
MghesI  mtereet  of  fife  b  le  lal»er  in  tlie  devetopfnent  of  the  reeoureei 
«f  ttetitre,  tod  hj  her  lawe  to  relttrale  eod  ailoro  the  earth. 

it  hee  been  Uteagkl  that  there  wee  no  other  poraeit  of  euch  pevfeet 
ouihieelioe  fer  tlie  derelopiiiettl  of  the  hitefteeteal,  the  meral,  and  tbe 
flqraioal  nan.  Il  is  a  laboratory  in  which  the  cheaiiet  will  revel,  and 
wkmtk  hie  labor  ia  rewerded  by  an  iecreaaed  production,  it  will  giro 
Mm  «n  eaeottrageaffeni,  higher  and  belter,  than  high  pricea  withoet  it. 
Jl  e^enres  eocceae,  where  a  blendering  hasbandry  woeld  fail.  It  hae 
so  Mee  pretenee,  no  infiirtowa  device,  but  it  ia  the  atudj  of  Natnre'e 
hm  leading  the  sind  to  Nature's  God. 

There  ought  to  be  an  agricultural  Ifteratupe.  Other  pursmts  hare 
fiteir  fibraries,  reading  roome,  and  lecturer.  The  commercial  men  ia 
watehiog  with  an  eager  eye  for  the  best  markets — trying  to  introduce 
new  crops,  and  new  manufactures.  The  mcchanio  has  sleepless  nights 
10- bis  effertfi  at  invention,  and  richly  enjoys  a  discovery  that  makes  the 
kivrs  ofne^are  subeervieot  tou^ful  purposes. 

There  should  be  an  a*;riou1tural  survey  of  tbeae  Islands.  It  would 
aid  you  more  than  all  other  means  of  knowledge,  if  made  by  a  aoieu- 
tiie  man*  The  nature  and  qualities  of  your  soils  should  be  careRilly 
analyzed — ^the  best  meana  to  sustain  their  fertiHty,  and  the  most  pro* 
duetfve  manner  of  culture,  ft  saves,  (o  a  great  extent,  individual 
evpeviment,  and  imparts  to  you  a  confidence  and  strength  In  your  Mode 
efofevatten.  £v^  doubt  on  every  farm  could  be  solved  :  regardiuif 
its  power  of  production,  and  the  combhiations  that  make  that  pow^. 
You  WMMrt,  to  be  eaocessAil,  understand  the  component  parte  of  tM 
eoil.  Mid  tfc^  action  of  dM^rent  plants  upon  ft.  We  want  such  a  teaehotf 
wm  agrteultuve  as  Bowditeh  ie  on  the  unknown  seas.  The  sailer 
IMs  a  eoi^doiice  in  his  priaciplet  as  nruch  ae  he  does  in  the  north 
el«riteeMl 

Agrieolture  has  Ht  lav^,  as  well  as  navigation — and  ahhough  not  to 
toow  ttwm  is  not  flital  to  HIb,  as  it  may  be  in  the  other,  it  makes 
m>ilttpM,  MngeHng  etistenoe  unworthy  of  an  immortal  mfaid.  The  re^ 
•miODef  erops  is  an  interesting  study.  One  plant  exhausts  certain  pro* 
fu^Uue  ef  Ilia  soil — aaether  Tory  diflferent.  Some  for  example  takd 
irora  the  soU  sHecia  so  important  to  the  grasses  and  cane  plants^«>- 
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Others  for  the  p^tMb  th^y  coiwhpo  eod  MiU  ^tlfaers  lor  Iho  Usm^ 
Vegetables  will  conaiune  certaia  eleeaeiOe— -com  aMl  tobftooe  vwy 
difiereot.  Now  the  ^mer  should  know  the  oleioeMe  which  cectMi 
planU  take  i^p^  and  theo  plant  oa  the  soil  that  Dooftaioe  tbooi.  Tkmwm 
are  certaia  elemeots  coamioo  to  all,  and  the  eueoeea  depaode  in  adapl^ 
ing  the  seed  to  the  prepertiea  ol  the  aoiL  Thie  oAfoe  the  aeceMiiy. 
Oi  lettiog  the  land  lie  fallow.  The  land  wiU  recover  to  a  great  de§M» 
fivw)  the  exhauetioQ  of  oee  pkot,  while  it  suet aiae  aaothar.  The  mm* 
obeaie  works  by  certaia  laws,  as  acearately  deteed  as  aialin^awitiBa 
can  Blake  them.  The  farmer  caa  caleakta  hy  eqaailiy  defiaiia  laiva 
aK)dified  oficaaioaally  by  axtraordiaary  phoaeiaeaa  ;  aad  tha  ealMira, 
which  by  these  laws  you  will  give  the  setl,  will  aet  be  e^aUed  hy  th^l 
which  the  laiad  reeeives  by  their  stady«  Bat  I  see  do  oMaoe  bf  wfaiak 
the  great  parpose  caa  lie  accoiaplashed  except  by  an  agrteakatal  aar« 
vmy — by  some  one  like  Johnson  of  Eogland,  or  Jackson  of  the  Uaslad 
States.  This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  try  the  experimaetof  devoliag 
j(oar  whole  enei^ies  to  peaceful  pursuita.  You  have  no  anqgiy,  or  aavjr 
to  provide  for — no  fortifications  to  build  or  repair.  Lei  yomr  motto  ha, 
'*  Let  us  adorn  our  beautiful  islands  by  the  richest  callure.'' 

In  the  past  year  you  have  gained  MMieh  io  the  maoufactace  of  sugar 
hj  tha  application  of  the  centrifugal  neparator.  It  is  this  iRiipfo«ti4 
pjoeess  which  alone  suataios  a  remanerativa  priee  in  a  geoeral  nuMn^ 
kat.  Let  others  introduce  it,  and  you  omit  to  do  it — and  yau  wauM 
ba  uader-eold  in  your  own  market.  This  is  aa  ilhislraiion  of  tha  aa« 
%MMity  of  keeping  up  with  the  world  in  improvemente,  if  you  espaatte 
opiapete  in  its  markets.  The  efiaol  of  maahinery  is  to  perioral  tha 
w^rk  better,  and  to  lesaen  the  severity  of  labor-^although  it  fiayoatly 
pcodttces  occasion  for  it  in  new  aad  untried. fields.  The  steam  angiaa. 
so  potent  for  usefulness  and  with  all  its  power  of  labor,  has  stiU  beea 
the  cause  of  introducing  as  lauch  perhaps  as  it  has  eave4*-*hac .  tha 
comforts  of  life  have  been  greatly  promoted,  and  indeed,  the 
principles  of  civilis&ation  have  been  very  much  extaaded. 

It  is  a  comfiirting  reflection  that  machinery  performs  the 
labor — not  that  it  lessens  its  demand.  Other  waotsarise  whaa  tha  prse- 
aal  -are  supplied.  The  coal*mtnes  woald  probably  have  laetad  iathiff 
bads  till  consumed  by  the  great  fire^  if  tha  steam  eagiae  h«i  aol  I 
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lWvnl*4^ad,  y-Bol  vnkiMvii,  w^tild  hate  b«eii  tknhed  wiHrout  A, 
IbMe  «9iil4  hiif«  b«ea  no  ewii|MtMg  power  wHb  wtiui  and  tideu  Tbe 
•Mtoof-eivilMtioa  HMveaae  ia  tbe  rslio  of  the  ftbtKtj  to  tapply  theai. 
A  «*»UMr|r  •§•  an  Ameriean  eloek  wooM  bave  beeo  an  article  of  ex* 
IfaaigMkt  laKiirjr  :  A^it  tbe  riobesl  manuiactare  graees  e^ery  mantle  ; 
•aem  atJll  oo,  is  ibe Rioito  of  ibe  worM,— every  improvement  ereates 
•ore  eoflifbtts^  ao4  auMre  waata.  What  has  changed  the  oooditioa  of 
tbat  world  frain  wbat  it  waa fifty  abort  years  ago  ? — It  is  mind,  invention, 
iataUaotaal  power.  X«abor  oo  ordinarj  priaciplea  could  not  have  doae 
ily  avaa  if  all  tbe  atoewa  of  maa  had  been  sacrificed. 

Tbe  tiaaa  will  soon  oecae  wben  you  will  need  to  devote  attention  to 
tbe  maktag  of  maaurea,  mad  in  their  appJication.  It  is  a  proverb  with 
tba  Fleattab  far laer,  tbat  manure  is  the  god  of  agriculture,  and  witb 
tbaSootAishfanaer,  tbat  "mack  (manure)  is  the  mother  of  the  m^ 


la  anany  ooanttriee  attantioa  to  this  most  important  subject  is  usuallj 
lee  loag  neglected^  Tbe  virgin  soil  will  produce  good  crops  far  f 
aatiea-of  yaars— -but  Ibe  earlier  tbe  debt  due  tbe  soil  is  paid,  the  leaa 
win  be  compound  interest.  I  am  told  that  in  the  Island  of  BarlMuleea 
wiNeh  produces  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  to  the  aere,  perhaps,  of 
aaf  Oft  Ibe  Globe,  tbat  tbe  moat  judicious,  and  careful  attention  baa 
baaa  paid  to  the  maiMifaeture,  aad  application  of  manures,  and  tbat 
tbe  syaiefls  of  agricuUure  as  practised  there  is  the  resoli  of  smenee, 
aad  a  careful  expertaoce*-and  that  the  business  of  sugar-growhig  baa 
been  very  profitable,  and  of  course  the  plantations  are.  in  demand  al 
bigb  prices,  and  sbow,  no  doubt,  that  a  correspondence  witb  some  of  tba 
isMligaal  men  would  be  of  great  practical  benefit.  Tbe  Consul  of 
1km  Uoiie48tatea  at  tbat  island  gave  me  a  brief  description  of  their  pre«> 
eaMneai  sueeess  ;  and  as  most  of  the  books  and  papers  on  agriculture 
av»  eapeetally  applicable  to  the  products  of  more  northern  climates,  I 
PMf^etially  saggest  whether  a  eommittee  of  correspondence  with  gea- 
tlevkea  residing  in  the  tropics  would  not  pro«cure  most  valusble  infbr- 
BMrtion  aa  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tbe  tropic* 
al  fraite  aa  of  the  animals  most  profitable  to  tbe  mountain  rangei. 
Kw«wledge  acquired  by  the  studies  and  experience  of  others  may  save 
ymi  gvait  lata,  and  diaappointmeBt. 

ITour  agricttltura  ia  more  i^t^re sting  tban  in  older  cottntriea  where 
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lesrn  tti«  nei^nee,  bat  th«  apfiiieattoii  m  not  writtao  mi4  7#«r  o«tt 
judgment  ivnist  direct  it.  It  r#<|iiirM  more  eseeiiiuU^,  i»or«  "f^g^ 
aftce,  and  henree  wiH  qeleken  the  pewert,  mtid  exeilett  dee^  iaitnet-**- 
end  sltkough  we  Iwve  the  perpetual  wemth  of  eemmer,  yet  the  ee*» 
eone  here  are  to  be  eapeciatly  regarded.  The  prtacifle  of  the  i 
"  hoe  eahhages  while  the  dew  is  on,  and  make  hay  while  the 
ehhnea*'  n  aa  applicfible  here  ae  where  thoae  prodveta  are  eateaaieely 
raiaed.  It  is  said  the  sugar-cane  la  an  exception,  bat  aa  a  genetsl 
rule  I  have  no  doubt  that  attention  to  the  time  of  plantmi^  aa  in  aeltiag 
out  trees,  is  as  important  here  as  in  countries  marked  by  a  deeiahre 
ehange  of  seaaons.  This  cau  osly  be  aacertained  hy  carefcl  ^ 
lion,  and  hence  If  every  farmer  will  record  hie  own  eapovieece, 
\nc9%  k  published,  this  branch  of  inforaMtfon  would  aeon  be  n» 
faetorUy  ascertained.  It  ia  important  in  refereace  to  teniporaif, 
to  motalure  and  to  ioaeets.  Your  '*  transaotlona  '*  will  be  a  p^r- 
fcet  text-book  oa  all  these  important  nattera.  To  dodge  the  girt 
warm  and  the  eaterpillar  ia  eaaeutial^Hind  to  kaow  aooorately  Ikht  to 
prepare  the  seed,  aod  whan  to  plant,  m  order  to  avoid  their  dealnMl* 
rve  attacks  is  among  the  important  sabfoets  of  in<|uiry. 

1  hope  you  will  bring  within  your  inqtriry  the  aubjert  of  fruit  tra#«. 
There  is  now  in  the  United  States  a  Society  called  '*  The  Awsriawi 
Pomological  Omgress  of  fruit  growers."  It  is  a  natteual  Soeietj,  ui4 
doing  immense  service.  The  associating  prtacifle  ia*the  moat  ttatW>» 
md  it  aeema  to  be  neoeaaary  to  aceompliah  any  general  good.  Tr#«« 
on  these  islands  combine  beauty,  profit,  comlWrt.  The  co0be.  A«  fig» 
the  breadfruit,  the  tamarind,  and  the  orange  aiTord  a  handaooiei  i 

-  nemtion,  and  are  an  oman>ent  and  a  refreshing  alMide  areaiid 
dwellinga.  Every  one  who  has  a  rood  of  land  can  cultivate  aeane  m€ 
theae  trees,  and  it  would  add  immemely  to  the  revenue  of  the  ia>aad«» 
if  they  attracted  general  attention,  although  smafi,  for  each  wdiaidkiai. 
Tou  are  better  situated  to  oommand  the  marketa  of  the  Ammikmm 
eoast  in  all  the  tropical  fVuits  than  any  other  islands  in  the  Paciie«««^ 
Toarr  proximity  gives  jrou  a  deeidud  advantage,  and  wheja  the  dajr  «f 
atearo  boats  arrivea,  and  you  aee  them  passing  along  le  your  wfa«nr«i 
with  hundreda  of  people  bound  to  the  Oriealftt  worMi  yemr  ft«ili  aaiM 

iaaTe  a  hoaie  antrket,  enriehiug  you  fhr  all  your  Mer.    FMla  aoi 
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flowers  will  be  equal  to  a  goldeo  mine.  This  coUure  ia  appropriate 
lor  woman  at  least  to  ornament  her  own  grounds,  and  furnish  her  table 
w&h  this  luxury.  There  is  a  beautiful  fitness  for  woman  in  the 
garden  amid  flowers  and  fruits,  especially  when  the  product  of  her  own 
direction.  It  is  better  exercise  than  riding  on  horseback,  at  least  for 
m  change  ;  for  the  mind  is  as  pleasurably  and  more  usefully  employed. 
Honolulu  can  be  made  the  city  of  gardens,  water  is  the  only  want,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  rights  of  all  parties  can  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  beautiful  stream  from  Nuuanu  will  be  conducted  over  this 
whole  plain,  fertilizing  and  enriching  till  its  productions  and  its  beauty 
will  be  the  attraction  of  every  traveller.  The  day  has  passed  when 
water  will  run  idly  to  the  ocean.  It  must  either  furnish  power  for 
machinery  or  at  least  leave  its  fertilizing  qualities  on  the  earth.  There 
are  numerous  beautiful  vallies  on  the  group  which  need  the  ornament 
of  the  fruit  tree,  and  the  vine,  and  the  good  people  had  better  be  pre- 
paring them,  for  in  a  few  days  you  will  see  the  inter-island  steamer 
▼i«iting  every  inlet  to  purchase  their  fruit. 

Remember,  that  to  make  a  rich  return  of  fruits,  the  soil  around  the 
trees  must  be  well  supplied  with  the  requisite  manure,  they  must  be 
well  fed.  Montreal  is  in  latitude  45^  north,  and  is  distinguished  for 
good  fruit,  and  it  arises  from  its  limestone  formation.  The  root  of  the 
tree  wants  a  large,  Boti  bed.  How  can  you  expect  a  tree  to  grow,  un- 
less it  has  sympathy  with  the  soil,  and  "  how  can  you  expect  that,  un- 
less the  heart  of  the  soil  is  moved.'' 

In  Florida  the  orange  has  been  cultivated  with  success,  but  there 
has  been  an  occasional  frost,  as  in  1845,  which  did  great  injury.  It  is 
estimated  that  fifty  good  orange  trees  will  produce  at  least  j^lOOO,— 
||90  per  tree — sometimes  twice  that  amount.  In  the  United  States, 
fruit  has  paid  better  than  any  other  product  of  the  farm  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  here,  but  the  obstacle  is  that  it  requires  so  much 
time  to  bring  the  trees  to  bearing,  that  the  impatient  American  can 
not  give  so  long  a  credit.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  planter  had 
better  appropriate  a  few  acres  for  fruit  growing,  even  if  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  purchase  the  iron  fencing.  Naples  and  the  Azores  have  a  vol- 
emnie  .origin,  and  their  mountain  slopes  are  planted  entirely  with 
oranges  and  lemons.    The  olive  tree  was  in  high  repute  with  the 

Romans.    Poets  have  sung  its  praises — ^Neptune  smote  the  earth  with 
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hit  trident,  and  tlM  wmr-horM  ipnuig  forth.  Muterra  caufled  the 
peaeofiil  olivo  tree  to  sprout  from  the  ground — and  to  whoa  do  701 
suppose  was  awarded  the  palm  of  victory,  hj  the  tweWe  difin- 
ities,  who  sat  io  judgment — to  Minerra  or  Neptune  ?  to  the  goddess,  of 
eourse  ;  and  the  same  partiality  has  continued  in  all  gallant  natiooa 
Mr.  Jefferson  urged  its  introduction  into  the  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  He  says  *'  that  it  is  the  highest  gi(\  of  heaven,  i  can 
scarcely  except  bread."  It  is  singular  that  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States  fruit  has  received  the  most  attention.  In  send- 
ing to  Amoy  Ibr  Coolies,  you  had  better  include  some  fruit  trees — sneh 
as  the  camphor,  the  cassia,  and  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to  ibh 
port  a  variety  of  trees  as  you  have  opportunity. 

The  introduction  of  Cooly  labor  is  %s  yet  an  experiment,  hut  a 
very  important  one.  It  promises  well,  and  its  success  depends  on  the 
judicious  management,  and  comfortable  treatment  they  may  receive. 
.  It  is  an  entire  change— in  language,  manners,  dress,  modes  of  Uvisf , 
and  of  domg  ;  and  your  own  good  sense  will  teach  you  to  forbear,  and 
while  it  requires  patience  on  your  part,  it  can  be  no  less  trying  to 
them  untaught  as  they  are.  You  must  have  sympathy  with  honeet 
labor.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  fulfil  the  contract  to  the  letter,  but 
the  relation  to  them  should  be  parental — mind  always  governs — and 
where  there  is  a  drop  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  blood  it  is  sure  to  rule.  This 
Chinese  race  next  to  our  own  are  deirtined  to  figure  in  the  drama  of 
the  Pacific  ;  and  I  regret  that  the  authorities  of  California  should  un- 
dertake to  make  any  discrimination  between  them,  and  other  foreign- 
ers. They  are  industrious,  economical,  and  careful,  fillmg  a  space  ht 
which  our  people  are  not  adapted.  That  they  can  be  made  useful  oa 
the  continent  and  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  to  accomplish  this 
the  only  sure  way  is  so  far  as  compatible,  to  exercise  a  parental  eoa- 
trol  over  them.  They  should  not  be  lefl  to  the  care  of  indiscreet 
agents.  Jhey  will  obey  one  master  cheerfully,  more  they  dislike ;  sot 
differing  in  this  particular  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  an  ia- 
teresting  combination  of  the  ancient  nation,  with  the  new.  In  reflect- 
ing on  the  probable  destiny  of  the  Pacific,  the  mind  is  dasxled  and  air 
most  overwhelmed  ; — with  the  American  Continent  on  one  side,  with  t 
country  full  of  resources,  and  a  portion  at  least  being  developed  by  t 
people  of  enterprise — and  on  the  other  with  India,  China,  Japan,  aad 
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RassiR,  rich  beyond  compare  in  the  precious  metals,  and  in  mil 
(be  oMmofactoree  and  arts  attractire  to  oor  people-^and  on  the 
Mttth  backed  by  a  continent,  sustained  and  controled  by  a  powerful 
and  enlightened  government  which  is  destined,  especially  if  its  rich 
mines  continue  to  yield  abundantly,  to  attract  very  soon  a  large  Euro* 
pean  population.  Added  to  these  empires,  there  are  myriads  of  fertile 
islands  convenient  for  the  navigation,  which  is  so  rapidly  increasing 
between  them.  But  your  situation,  above  all  others,  has  this  advantage. 
It  is  a  sort  of  half  way  house  of  this  great  sea — no  matter  whether  ves 
sels  are  bound  from  the  golden  shores  of  California  to  the  rich  ware- 
hoQsee  of  China — from  the  rising  state  of  Australia,  and  the  fertile 
isles  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Coast,  this  will  be  the  place  of  supply^  and 
of  trade,  if  art  and  industry  will  accomplish  what  nature  has  invited 
you  to  do,  this  great  prize  of  trade  may  be  yours,  but  your  ambi- 
tion must  be  something  more  than  to  have  it  a  calling  place  for  wood, 
water,  and  vegetables.  Let  your  Sandwich  Island  sugar,  cofiee,  to* 
bteco,  and  fruits  and  wool  be  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
commerce  and  navigation  are  sure  to  be  attracted  here.  The  age 
requires  of  all  governments  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people.  Attract  navigation  by  light  ex- 
penses, and  aid  every  enterprise  calculated  to  enrich  the  people,  even 
if  it  does  not  the  government.  In  this  age  nature  herself  meets  a  com- 
petitor in  art.  It  does  not  follow  that  superior  natural  advantages 
uaimproved  will  triumph  over  those  inferior,  when  science,  art,  and  en- 
terprise are  in  aid  of  the  latter  ;  and  if  you  expect  to  reap  the  harvest 
that  the  national  laws  would  indicate,  you  must  be  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  In  the  history  of  agriculturists  few,  if  any,  are  worthy 
of  more  credit  fer  intelligence  and  enterprise  than  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  inherited  a  large  estate,  but  of  its  poverty  it  was  said, 
"That  there  were  always  two  rabbits  contending  for  one  blade  of  grass. " 
He  ofiered  it  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  without  success,  and  he  borrow- 
ed the  money  to  improve  it ;  and  in  a  sketch  of  it  some  years  since  it 
appeared  that  he  had  345  acres  of  grain  cut,  carted  and  stocked  in  six 
di^s,  and  he  also  had  460  acres  of  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel,  in  the 
highest  cultivation.  Science  and  system,  with  practical  knowledge 
must  have  been  exercised  in  producing  such  results  on  an  impoverish- 
ed estate.  Gen.  Washington  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  we  ever  had  in 
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our  oountrjr,  and  as  you  rM  the  beautiful  Mount  VernoD,  on  the  fer- 
tile banka  of  the  Potomae,  you  will  see  the  veatiges  of  hia  taate  and 
industry.  History  has  found  many  of  its  noblest  subjects,  who  preter* 
red  the  field  of  culture  to  the  field  of  battle,  although  the  brayeat  and 
ablest  when  there. 

It  has  been  considered  a  great  desideratum  in  our  country  from  the 
days  of  G^n.  Washington  to  the  present,  to  have  a  "  home  department 
of  agriculture,''  established  and  sustained  by  the  Government,  and  the 
head  of  it  to  be  one  of  the  Cabinet.  His  views  on  this  subjed  are 
characterized  by  the  same  enlightened  liberality  and  forecaste,  as  upoo 
every  other  subject  to  which  his  mind  was  applied.  **  Among  the 
means,"  said  he  *'  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have 
been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  establishment  of  boards, 
composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing, 
and  enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to  encourage  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement,  by  stimulating  to  enter- 
prise and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  retuks 
every  where,  of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  by  spreading 
them  thenee  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  has  accordingly 
shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense  national  ben- 
efit." This  Society,  in  some  degree  at  least,  will  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  Indeed  if  all  the  suggestions  incorporated  in  the  several  re* 
ports  are  analysed  and  judiciously  practised  upon,  I  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  pre-eminent  success  in  the  difierent  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. And  I  trust  the  same  gentlemen  will  continue  to  give  their 
views  from  year  to  year,  and  induce  every  new  comer  to  do  the  same. 
This  will  distribute  throughout  the  group  many  valuable  suggestions 
of  practice.  This  is  the  more  requisite  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  agricultural  publications  suited  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  products  here.  In  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  you 
must  be  your  own  teachers  for  the  present,  with  less  aids  than  in  oMer 
countries. 

I  think  I  have  noticed  in  some  minds  a  doubt  about  the  success  of 
planting  here.  That  you  have  suffered  by  the  drought  in  some  sec- 
tions is  nothing  more  than  what  all  planters  in  all  countries  have  done. 
Cotton,  com,  and  potatoes  are  sometimes  severely  injured,  but  it  is 
not  a  cause  of  discouragement. 
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Lootsttna  raffers  hj  frost,  bo  that  there  !■  a  necenitj  for  planting 
every  year.  An  intelligent  vrriter,  and  practical  sugar  grower  in  that 
state  says: — '* Thorough  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing  is  being 
rapidly  introduced  into  the  British  West  Indies,  and  it  has  proved  as 
beneficial  there  as  in  Europe,  so  much  so  that  by  (he  present  mode 
of  cultivation  the  average  of  ratoons  and  plants  is  seldom  two  thousand 
pounds  per  acre.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  lands  thoroughly 
drained  and  subsoiled  the  average  will  be  5000  lbs.  per  acre.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  and  when  that  system  is  introduced  here,  the  produce 
ef  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches  of  dry  alluvial  soil  cannot  but  be  produc- 
tive. Nobody  knows  to  what  size  cane  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  how 
much  sugar  it  can  yield."  Ploughing  has  not  generally  been  to  a 
greater  depth  than  six  inches  and  they  have  yielded  '*  dUintegrated  al* 
iaku  "  sufficient  for  cane  crops  for  years  ;  why  will  not  the  next  six 
inches  afiPord  as  good  production  if  brought  to  the  air,  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  history  of  subsoil  ploughing  most  fully  shows  its  value 
in  all  situations,  but  when  it  requires  drainage  it  is  frequently  too  ex- 
pensive. But  here  you  are  not  under  this  necessity  which  is  the  great 
expense  and  drawback  in  Louisiana.  That  your  crop  may  be  made 
larger  by  this  process  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  reference  to  the  market,  experience  has  shown  that  there  will 
always  be  a  time  in  the  twelve  months  when  your  products  will  command 
a  remunerating  price.  You  can  supply  California  quicker  than  any 
other  country,  and  this  is  a  material  point.  Ton  have  cheap  labor, 
cheap  land,  and  a  genial  climate.  You  want  more  capital,  which 
could  be  induced  here,  only  convince  the  people  abroad  that  it  would 
be  safe.  You  cannot  expect  men  to  come  here  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent business,  who  have  large  means  at  home.  The  older  portions 
of  the  country  have  too  many  attractions,  so  in  order  to  secure  the 
enterprising  man,  you  must  ofiTer  him  inducements.  To  the  planter,  tem- 
porary loans  are  important  in  securing  and  exchanging  his  crop,  and 
he  should  notlbe  subject  to  the  usurer.  A  well  regulated  bank  based 
on  the  precious  metals  would  furnish  all  the  facilities  wanted  here. 

This  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  an  able  committee, 
die  chairman  of  which  is  a  high  officer  in  government,  one  who  has 
been  distinguished  for  his  ability,  and  industry  in  business  aflmirs,  and 
whose  whole  powers  are  devoted  to  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  this 
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kingdom,  and  who,  I  am  informed  has  given  an  able  report,  otherwise 
I  might  detain  jou  with  a  few  practical  remarks  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  hot-bed  principle,  but  I  do  believe  in  having  all 
the  necessary  machinery  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  for  the 
success  of  any  business.  You  must  demonstrate  that  gold,  or  its 
equivalent  can  be  gathered  from  these  mountains  and.vallies,  and  you 
will  at  least  have  more  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation  ;  still  the  ap- 
pearance of  affairs  is,  at  ihis  moment,  stupid  indeed,  but  the  world  is 
moving  on,  and  with  courage,  and  with  hope,  all  will  be  well  again. 
Let  us  learn  "to  labor  and  to  wait."  But  labor  we  must,  or  this  city 
may  go  back  to  a  fishing  town,  instead  of  its  being  occupied  by  a 
wealthy  and  refined  people.  You  must  remember  that  the  arable  land 
bears  an  unequal  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  estimated  variously  from 
l-5tb  to  l-6th.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  richest  culture  must 
be  applied  to  it.  What  then  will  you  do  with  the  vast  amount  of 
mountain  land  ?  Can  you  do  better  than  to,  cover  it  with  bleating 
herds  and  cheerful  shepherds  ?  The  golden  fleece  is  as  good  as  the 
golden  ore,  and  why  not  gather  it  ?  While  the  former  has  certainty, 
the  latter  is  hidden  beneath  the  earth,  and  its  development  frequently 
requires  a  waste  of  health  which  its  glittering  treasure  cannot  restore. 
The  expense  of  producing  wool  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  is  but  eight  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  north  it  is  twenty- 
seven  cents,  and  strange  to  tell,  it  is  but  recently  that  the  attention  of 
the  South  has  been  directed  to  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  staple 
that  should  demand  your  attention.  The  temperature  and  hard  soil  of 
the  mountain  is  healthful  to  the  sheep  and  you  have  the  green  herbage 
for  the  whole  year  ;  while  in  northern  countries  it  requires  the  labor 
of  the  summer  to  supply  food  for  the  winter,  and  yet  in  these  very 
countries  this  husbandry  is  profitable.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
south  produces  a  larger  and  finer  staple. 

<  Send  to  Sydney  for  the  best  breed,  and  put  your  shepherds  on  these 
mountains  with  their  flocks.  They  are  better  than  fences.  And  you 
cannot  well  build  these  expensive  fences,  till  you  have  something  Cor 
market  to  pay  for  them.  And  if  it  is  contended  that  you  cannot  have 
sheep  until  you  have  fences,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  you  cannot  have 
fences  until  you  haie  sheep.  This  state  of  afiTairs  reminds  me  of  a  re- 
mark of  a  mountaineer  who  resided  near  one  of  those  lofly  mountains 
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in  the  north,  which  for  monthB  wears  its  white  mantel  to  the  sky,  on 
being  asked  when  it  would  be  wanner,  he  replied  : — **  When  the 
snow  from  the  mountains  has  melted  away."  ''  And  when  will  that  be  ?" 
said  his  neighbor.  "Why,  when  it  is  warmer  weather,  to  be  sure." 
Instead  of  sending  to  England  for  the  iron  fence,  or  to  the  United 
States  for  lumber  for  the  same,  plant  the  Osage  Orange,  and  in  five 
years  you  will  have  a  hedge,  hardy  and  impregnable. 

There  is  every  inducement  to  cheer  you  in  the  course  of  improve- 
meaC.  Tou  have  prospective  markets  greater,  far  greater,  than  your 
prospective  products.  And  this  will  continue,  although  you  make 
every  field  wave  with  luxuriant  cane,  and  wheat  ;  and  every  valley 
ornamented  with  the  burdened  fruit  tree,  and  perfumed  with  the  cas- 
sia, and  the  camphor,  and  the  various  flowers  of  your  clime.  Let 
there  be  one  paradise,  one  oasis  in  this  desert  of  waters.  Nature  has 
giyen  you  a  healthful  climate  ;  no  miasma,  no  desolating  fever  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  European  race  can  do  more  work 
here  in  twelve  months  than  in  their  own  native  land  ;  for  the  reason, 
thai  here  there  is  no  long  winter  to  pass  without  employment,  and 
labor  here,  as  there,  is  invigorating.  The  navigators  will  not  visit 
your  harbors  for  your  mountain  water  and  a  few  vegetables  only,  but 
wiU  seek  your  burdened  warehouses,  your  teeming  vallies^  and  your 
roouDtaiDa  vocal  with  flocks  and  herds,  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  popu- 
lation on  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  has  increased 
and  will  increase  faster,  by  a  thousand  fold,  than  any  colony  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  You  now  supply  their  wants  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  You  may  give  them  a  cup  of  cofiee  for  a  week,  and  sugar  to 
aweeten  it ;  but  you  seldom  ornament  their  fruit  dishes  with  the  orange 
aod  the  grape.  The  eye  of  the  world  is  directed  to  the  Pacific. 
Cvery  steamer  is  crowded  with  efficient,  intelligent  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  Asia  is  already  beginning  to  pour  in 
from  her  laboring  millions  those  who  will  help  on  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  this  rich  empire.  Remember  that  a  year  there  makes  the 
change  of  a  generation  in  any  other  country.  And  have  you  been 
preparing  yourselves  to  profit  by  this  great  advance  in  the  settlement 
of  that  country  ?  It  is  no  time  to  be  depressed ;  <'on,  still  on," 
abould  be  your  motto.  "But  we  have  no  means/'  say  you.  Well, 
command  them.    Combine  your  influence,  get  the  government  to  aid 
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yoa  by  its  liberal  measures.  And  can  you  seriously  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  the  12  per  cent  will  not  induce  some  of  these  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  their  adventurous  voyage  around  the  globe,  to  pause  here  and  dnve 
a  bargain  with  you  ufhich  shall  at  least  pay  their  expenses.  You  want 
more  men,  more  means,  and  you  can  offer  profitable  inducements. 
Tou  must  not  rest  on  your  oars,  waAed  as  the  gentle  waters  may  take 
you.  Intelligence  and  enterprise  can  alone  command  success.  Lin- 
ger not  too  long  under  the  beautiful  shade  of  the  tamarind,  the  bread- 
fruit, or  the  orange,  fanned  by  the  balmy  breeze  of  the  mountain  er  the 
sea.  Take  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul  that  a  tropical 
clime  is  an  apology  for  indolence.  Why  not  make  one  grand  efibrt 
to  advance  the  arts  of  civilization  higher,  nobler,  purer,  than  any 
where  else  ?  Your  physical  advantages  are  ample  for  this  purpose. 
In  religious  and  moral  teachings  the  foundation  of  your  nation  is  se- 
curely laid  ;  for  it  rests  on  the  eternal  principles  of  the  bible,  which 
will  last  afler  the  pillared  firmament  shall  have  crumbled  and  fiUlen 
into  chaos.  Education  too  is  progressing,  and  I  hope  that  the  youth 
of  this  nation  will  be  taught  to  know  something  of  the  earthy  which 
sustains  them.  It  is  for  you  to  develope  the  resources  of  wealth,  so 
that  institutions  of  learning,  and  benevolence  can  be  established  ;  the 
beautiful  garden,  perfuming  the  air,  cultivated  ;  and  all  the  other  arts 
which  adorn  the  characters  and  manners  of  a  people.  One  wouM 
have  supposed  that  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  would  have  attracted 
the  first  attention  everywhere,  but,  perhaps  for  wise  purposes,  it  was 
postponed  till  genius,  cultivated  by  every  art  and  every  science,  wontd 
bring  her  richest  treasures  to  the  richest  subject.  And  with  all  these 
treasures  of  earth  at  home,  let  your  islands  be  as  the  rock  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  the  Pacific,  upon  which  a  light  will  go  up  to  the  sky, 
to  cheer  and  animate  every  heart,  on  the  shores  washed  by  its  mov- 
ing waters. 
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ON  CAPITAL  AND  BANKING. 

RbAD  9EB0BM  THS  RoTAL  HAWAIIAN  Ao&ICULTUBAL  S00IBTT»  ON  TuS8DAT» 

JuKB  1,  1852,  BY  R.  C.  Wyllib,  Esq. 
When  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you,  at  one  one  of  your  nneetings 
\ui  year,  I  stated  my  fears  that  a  severe  crisis  in  the  money  market 
was  approaching,  and  that  some  of  your  number  would  have  to  suc- 
cumb under  its  pressure,  from  the  want  of  that  Banking  accommoda- 
tioo,  which,  in  other  countries,  enables  the  man  of  enterprise  and 
gooj  character  to  command  cash,  so  long  as  he  can  give  good  security 
for  it.  Unfortunately,  my  predictions  have  proved  too  true.  Since 
that  period,  several  industrious  and  well  deserving  men,  largely  en- 
gaged in  planting,  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities,  though 
possessed  of  assets  greatly  exceeding  the  amount  of  those  engage- 
ments. As  the  best  preventitive  of  such  evils,  in  the  interest  of  the 
planters,  I  suggested  to  the  meeting,  the  urgent  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  Bank  in  Honolulu,  with  branches  in  the  principal  islands.  The 
idea  was  so  far  entertained  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  subject  of  capital  and  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  deposit 
and  discount.  Mr.  Severance,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Makee, 
and  I  were  appointed  to  from  that  committee.  All  these  gentlemen 
being  from  the  United  States,  are  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  show 
you  bow  Banking  has  promoted  its  agriculture  generally,  but  more 
particularly  in  its  two  great  staples  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco.  They 
can  show  you  also  the  great  evils  arising  from  banking  when  it  departs 
from  those  true  and  correct  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regula- 
ted, and  which,  since  1836,  have  been  more  generally  and  severely 
fsh  in  the  United  States  than  perhaps  any  other  country. 

It  must  have  been  visible  to  every  man  of  reflection,  several  years 
ago,  that  these  islands  had  arrived  at  that  stage,  when  a  more  abund- 
ant supply  of  capital  and  labor  was  indispensable  to  their  prosperity. 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  King's  Government  to  this  important  sub- 
ject in  1847,  laying  down  three  fundamental  elements  as  essential  to  our 
progress,  viz  : — Cheap  land,  cheap  money  and  cheap  labor.  Provi- 
idence  has  given  us  the  great  advantages  of  a  productive  soil,  a  genial 
and  healthy  climate,  an  exemption  from  droughts  and  hurricanes  and 
a  proximity  to  markets  capable  of  consuming  more  than  our  surplus 

produce.    But  all  these  natural  advantages  we  will  lose  if  from  the 
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dearaeii  of  land,  eapital,  or  labor,  we  cannot  place  our  produce  in 
thoae  markets  cheaper,  or  at  leaat  as  cheap,  as  other  countries  produ* 
cing  the  same  commodities.  At  the  period  referred  to,  (1847),  se?* 
oral  enterprizing  individuals  were  going  deeply  into  plantations,  and^ 
it  appeared  to  me,  without  due  regard  to  those  most  important  consid- 
erations. It  is  altogether  impossible  that  our  agriculture  can  flourish 
through  the  mere  consumption  of  our  scanty  population.  Our  plant* 
ers  must  look  to  foreign  consumers  ;  but  they  will  look  in  vain,  unless 
they  can  supply  them  with  produce  as  good,  and  as  cheap  as  any  one 
else.  With  the  experience  of  late  years,  I  believe  no  one  will  con* 
Irovert  these  positions  ;  but  they  were  not  foreseen  in  1847,  and  hence 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  alluded  to,  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  without  an  improved  agriculture,  the  islands  could  never  prosper, 
and  that,  agriculture  could  not  exist,  except  in  compatibility  with  re- 
munerative profits  to  those  who  engage  in  it. 

Will  any  one  tell  me  that  the  planters  on  these  islands  can  look  to 
anything  but  certain  ruin,  with  labor  at  60  cts  per  day,  and  money  at 
8  per  cent  per  month  ?  To  avert  that  fatal  consequence  both  to 
individuals  and  to  the  nation,  I  can  conceive  of  no  expedient  equal  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank.  As  such  an  institution  would  be  a  great 
novelty  in  this  young  Kingdom,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 
explain,  here,  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  are  believed  to  iow 
from  Banking  in  older  and  more  advanced  communities. 

1.  A  Bank,  where  there  is  an  adequate  police  and  mUUaryforce^  under 
proper  eubordination,  affords  a  place  of  security  for  the  deposit  and 
safe-keeping  of  money.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  render  one  building 
strong  and  secure  for  such  a  purpose,  than  to  fortify  and  guard  iIm 
bouse  of  every  merchant  and  private  capitalist.  Every  one  who  has 
had  the  charge  of  large  sums  of  money  knows  the  great  anxiety  that 
the  responsibility  creates.  That  was  my  lot  in  1826,  as  may  be  seea 
by  referring  to  page  441  of  the  second  volume  of  Ward's  Hbtorj  of 
Mexico.  I  had  then  seldom  less  than  |^500,000  in  bars  of  silver  and 
mreehe^  ingots  of  gold  and  coin,  under  my  charge.  The  whole  deposit 
was  in  ray  bed-room,  where  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  clerks  and  ser- 
vants, I  barricaded  myself  in,  every  night,  with  sufficient  fire-araw 
to  fire  33  shots  without  reloading.  Such  was  the  life  that  I  led  ton  &w% 
*  SOvsr  snd  gold  eoabined. 
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yearly  in  health  and  sickDeM,  without  ever  allowing  any  one  to  sleep 
ia  the  same  room  with  me,  except  a  young  man,  William  Monet, 
(lale  of  Los  Angeles,  in  California,)  during  some  months  of  severe 
intermittent  fever.  During  all  that  time  it  would  have  been  an  im* 
raense  relief  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  deposit  the  funds  of  Flstss 
k.  Wtlli£,  in  such  a  place  of  safety  as  a  Bank. 

What  was  my  case  from  1835  to  1890  in  the  "  Presidio  of  Mazat- 
fam,''  ir  more  or  less  the  case  of  every  merchant,  now,  in  Honolulu. 

2.  A  Bank  as  above  described  affords  another  great  advantage  as  a 
place  of  safe  deposit  for  jewels,  plate,  bills,  valuable  deeds  and  other 
papers.  Banks  usually  afford  such  facilities  to  customers,  even  with- 
out  excepting  the  Bank  of  England.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  at  my  office,  can  see  the  identical  box  that  I  was 
allowed  to  keep  in  that  bank.  To  escape  the  damage  of  fire^  it  is 
usual  in  London  for  solicitors  and  others  who  have  valuable  papers, 
le^deposit  them  in  the  vaults  of  some  bank,  during  the  night,  and  to 
send  for  them  in  the  morning. 

S.  A  bank  by  allowing  interest  to  depositors,  draws  into  it  the  va* 
rious  small  sums  of  money  which  individuals  can  spare  from  their  ne« 
cessary  expenses,  and  which,  otherwise,  would  remain  unproductive  in 
their  hands.  These  small  sums,  accumulate,  in  the  bank,  in  large 
amounts  which  are  employed  in  discounts  and  other  facilities  to  trade 
and  commerce.  Every  $100,000  so  brought  into  active  circulation,  is 
just  so  much  added  to  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  for  money  hoarded  is 
dead,  and,  for  all  useful  purposes,  the  same  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

4.  A  bank  saves  a  vast  deal  of  time,  trouble  and  expense  to  its  cus* 
tomers  ;  to  a  merchant  who  has  to  pay  $10,000,  there  is  a  wide  iit- 
ference  between  drawing  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  and  counting  down 
the  cash,  and  so  also  between  receiving  $10,000  in  coin,  and  receiving 
it  in  a  simple  draft  on  the  bank.  Where  a  merchant  keeps  an  account 
with  a  bank,  he  accepts  all  bills  drawn  upon  him  payable  at  the  bank, 
which  pays  them,  without  advice,  charges  the  amount  to  him,  and  re* 
turns  them  cancelled  with  his  Passbook  ;  and  where  the  merchant  bae 
bills  to  collect,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  he  pays  them  into  the 
bank  which  takes  care  to  present  them  when  due,  to  collect  their 
•mounts  and  to  credit  them  to  him  in  account.  If  the  bank  receive 
may  bad  ore  ounterfeit  coins  or  notes,  it,  and  not  the  merchant,  bears 
the  loss. 
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5.  A  bank  benefits  society  by  making  ad? ances  to  persons  who  want 
to  borrow  m<»ney,  whereby  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce 
are  enabled  to  augment  their  capital,  and  consequently  their  wealth. 
Its  advances  are  made,  by  discounting  bills  upon  personal  security, 
upon  mortgage  of  real  estate,  upon  policies  of  life  insurance,  and  some- 
times upon  the  joint  security  of  the  borrower  and  two  or  three  of  bis 
friends.  The  diffusion  of  money  thus  supplied,  stimulates  production, 
and  enriches  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  This  principle  is  so  well 
understood  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  banking,  page  43  of  their  report,  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  Scotch  banks  to  establish  branches  in  poor  districts 
with  the  view  of  enriching  them,  and  of  future  profit,  from  that  enrich- 
ment. 

6.  A  bank  benefits  a  nation,  also  by  transmitting  money,  ezpedi* 
tiously,  safely,  and  cheaply,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
If  we  had  a  bank  at  Honolulu,  with  a  branch  on  Hawaii,  and  others  on 
Maui,  Molokai  and  Kauai,  it  would  seldom  or  ever  be  necessary  either 
fbr  individnals,  or  even  for  the  government,  to  send  the  money  from 
ene  bland  to  another  ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  goods^  of  duties  and 
taxes,  and  even  the  school  funds  might  be  paid  in  to  such  bank  and  its 
branches,  and  might  be  drawn  for,  in  payment  of  local  salaries,  ad» 
Tmnces  to  planters,  payment  of  produce,  labor  done  on  public  works, 
kc.  To  any  one  wishing  to  travel  over  the  Islands,  it  would  be  mo 
small  advantage  for  him  to  be  able  to  pay  in  a  given  amount  to  the 
bank  in  Honolulu,  and  take  a  letter  of  credit  with  him  to  receive  it,  at 
the  branches,  as  he  might  have  occasion  to  spend  it. 

7.  A  bank  afibrds  to  all  respectable  customers  a  continual  referesee 
as  to  their  respectability.  Bankers  usually,  for  their  common  safety, 
communicate  confidentially  with  each  other,  and  they  possess  means  of 
ascertaining  character,  without  resorting  to  invidious  enquiries.  The 
man  of  honest  industry,  who  is  punctual  to  his  engagements,  is  sure  to 
meet  his  reward,  in  the  increased  facilities  which  bankers  afford  hin, 
while  the  credit  of  the  profligate,  the  spendthrift,  the  cheat  and  thm 
gambler  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  available  cask  or  securities  tJkmt 
may  be  in  hand.  It  was  one  of  the  many  wise  sayings  of  Franklin, 
that  credit  i$  money.  No  man  engaged  in  business  ought  ever  to  forget 
that  maxim,  nor  this  other,  better  ikrow  awaj)  •  potcnd  of  goU  ikmm  n» 
ounce  of  credii,  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstancei. 
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8.  A  Bank  it  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  either  from  incapacity, 
carelessness,  or  want  of  time,  do  not  keep  their  accounts  regularly. 
With  all  such  if  they  pay  in  all  their  yearly  income  to  their  hanker, 
and  draw  on  him  for  all  the  payments  they  make,  they  will  find  their 
accounts  accurately  kept  in  his  Pass-book,  which  they  can  call  for,  at 
any  time.  They  can  thus  know  both  what  they  have  spent  during 
the  year,  and  at  any  time  during  its  course,  so  as  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
spending  more  than  their  income.  Besides  by  paying  every  account 
by  cheque,  that  in  itself  is  proof  of  payment  of  the  account  for  which 
it  was  given,  if  the  same  bill  should  be  presented  twice  for  pavment. 

9.  Not  the  least  advantages  of  a  Bank,  are  the  habits  of  frugality 
and  saving  which  such  an  institution  tends  to  create.  These,  at  yet, 
hardly  exist  among  the  Hawaiian  people  ;  they  are  improvident  and 
wasteful,  like  all  other  people  in  a  state  of  incipient  civilization  ;  they 
require  to  be  taught  to  look  beyond  the  moment  of  present  enjoyment 
to  that  of  future  comfort  ;  and  nothing  will  do  this,  so  effectually,  as  a 
Bank,  where  they  can  deposit  their  money  safely,  and  receive  for  its 
VM  some  interest. 

But  to  accomplish  all  these  and  other  benefits  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, a  Bank  must  have  its  sources  of  profit  to  itself.  Such  an  in* 
stilution  cannot  be  conducted  without  great  expense  in  the  form  of 
rent,  taxes,  repairs  of  the  house  in  which  the  business  is  carried  00| 
salaries  of  the  officers,  stationer's  bill  for  books,  paper  notes,  stamps, 
postages,  &c.  Its  profits  are  its  discounts.  Interest  charged  for  money 
advanced,  dividends  on  stocks  held,  and  commission  on  business  trans- 
acted. 

To  realize  these  profits  a  Bank  most  possess  ample  meant  whieli 
consist  of : — 

First,  The  capital  paid  down  by  the  partners  or  share-holders. 

Secondly,  The  amount  of  money  lodged  by  their  customers. 

Thirdly,  The  amount  of  notes  they  are  able  to  keep  out  in  cireoJa- 
tion. 

Foarthly,  The  amount  of  money  deposited  to  be  repaid,  in  some 
distant  place,  at  a  future  day. 

These  disposable  means  are  employed  :^— First,  in  discounting  bills. 
SoconAy,  in  advance  of  money  in  the  shape  of  cash  credits  or  over* 
Amwn  aocouats.    Thirdly,  in  the  purchase  of  government  or  other 
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securities.  Foarthlj,  a  part  is  kept  in  the  Banker's  iUl,  to  meet  his 
current  demands.  Of  these  four  ways  of  employing  the  capital  of  a 
Bank,  three  are  productive,  and  one  is  unproductive.  The  discouot- 
ing  of  bills  yields  interest ;  the  overdrawn  accounts  yield  interest ; 
the  Government  securities  yield  interest ;  but  the  money  in  the  till 
yields  no  interest. 

An  important  question  naturally  arises  : — Is  there  scope  for  a  Bank 
on  these  islands  ?  By  the  returns  of  the  late,  and  of  the  present  Col- 
lector General  of  Customs,  it  is  shown  that  the  consumption  of  com- 
modities for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1847 $653,930 

1848 672,067 

1849 622,637 

1850 1,066.528 

1851 1,442,419 

in  all  $4,357,581,  leaving  an  average  of  $871,516  yearly  for  the  five 
years.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  our  future  consumption 
will  not  be  less  than  the  average  of  the  three  Inst  years,  which  was 
$1,010,528  ;  but  for  the  greater  precaution,  I  shall  take>the  average 
of  five  years,  namely,  $871,516.  Allowing  one  fourth  or  $217,879 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  three  fourths,  or  $653,637,  to  be  paid  in  notes 
at  4  months  ;  these  notes  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of  12  per  cent 
per  annum,  would  afford  discounts  to  the  amount  of  $78,436.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  commission  merchants  to  be  able  to 
discount  their  sales  and  remit  promptly  to  their  constituents,  so  as  to 
place  the  latter  in  a  position  to  renew  their  consignments  ;  and  to  the 
merchant  who  does  business,  on  his  own  account,  it  would  be  quite  as 
great  a  convenience,  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  repeating  his 
speculations,  in  place  of  waiting  four  months.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  mercantile  notes  would  be  offered  for  discount ; 
I  shall  therefore  take  only  one  half,  say  $326,618,  producing  dis- 
counts to  the  amount  of  $39,218. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  beyond  the  mark  to  assume  that  $20,000 
a  year  might  be  employed  in  discounting  notes  to  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics at  12  per  cent,  producing  $2,400.  Neither  does  it  appear  to 
me  extravagant  to  suppose  that  $50,000  might  be  advanced  to  planters 
in  the  discount  of  bills  secured  by  good  mortgages,  producing  at  th» 
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tame  rate  of  interest  |^6000*  In  Bank  commissions  the  Bank  might 
annually  i^ain  ||t009  and  it  would  certainly  be  worth  the  while  of 
the  Guvernment  to  pay  the  Bank  $3000  (if  found  to  be  absolutely  se- 
cure and  well  managed)  for  receiving  and  disbursing  the  public 
monies. 

Under  these  suppositions,  the  Bank  mi<;ht  have  a  yearly  revenue  of 
(5i,6ld,  which  at  20  per  cent  interest  would  represent  a  capital  of 
f273,090  without  allowing  any  thing  for  expenses  or  had  d(*bts.  Al- 
though these  calculations  are  necessarily  vngue,  I  think  no  one  can 
doubt  that  a  Banking  capital  ofsay  $200,000  might,  at  present,  be  ad- 
vantageously and  profitably  employed  on  these  islands. 

As  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  has  ranged  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  I  might  have  assumed  a  much  higher  basis  on  which  to  calcu- 
late the  profits  of  a  Bank  ;  but  is  my  belief  that  any  rale  higher  than 
12  per  cent  per  annum,  while  it  might  benefit  the  few  capitalists 
among  us,  would  ruin  our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  on 
which,  and  not  on  the  usurious  gains  of  a  few  monied  men  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  a  Bank 
of  deposit,  loan,  and  discount,  as  by  far  the  safest  with  which  to  com- 
mence banking  in  this  young  Kingdom.  In  the  Prospectus  of  the 
London  and  Dublin  Joint  Stock  Bank  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000 
sterling,  brought  out,  in  1841,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
eashel,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  the  Right  Honora- 
ble the  Viscount  Lorton,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Carbery,  the 
Right  Honorable  the  I^rd  Dunally,  Sir  Charles  Henry  Coote,  Bart., 
M.  P.,  and  Lesley  Alexander,  Esq.,  and  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  one  of  the  nine  directors,  one  of  the  chief  securities  held  out  to  the 
public  was  its  not  being  a  bank  of  issue,  and  consequentty  not  so 
exposed  to  rtins  and  panics,  nor  obliged  to  keep  so  large  a  stock  of 
gold  at  the  branches,  or  to  invest  large  sums  at  a  loto  rate  of  iniei'est  in 
govemwunt  securities.  This  feature  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors, William  Medley,  Enquire,  who  had  grown  old  as  a  Banker 

*  Permanent  loans  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  banking ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  such  might  be  made  through  the  agency  of  the  bank,  on  account  of 
■mall  capitalists  living  on  the  interest  of  their  money,  to  a  much  larger  amount 
than  $50,000. 
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at  Uxbridge,  and  as  a  bill-discounter  in  London.     Another  feature  ef 
security  in  the  Bank  referred  to  was  the  following  : — 

The  Bank  will  be  established  under  a  deed  of  settlement  vnik  a  power  of 
suing  and  being  sued,  in  the  name  of  one  of  its  officers,  and  with  effectu- 
al provisions  for  limiting  the  liabilities  of  shareholders,  by  rendering  it 
imperative  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  or  Auditors,  or  a  majority  in  vmIiu 
of  the  Proprietors  present  at  any  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  pub' 
lie  advertisment,  to  dissolve  the  bank,  in  the  event  of  one  third  of  the  suh* 
scribed  capital  being  lost,*'  Both  these  features  I  would  recommend 
in  any  Bank  that  may  be  estabished  in  Honolulu. 

No  doubt  one  great  source  of  profit  to  banks  is  in  their  issue  ;  and  an 
issue  of  paper  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth  of  the  paid  up  capital 
would  be  a  very  safe  one  in  other  countries  ;  but  .here«  where  the 
natives  are  so  suspicious  about  what  coins  they  take,  that  fourth  part 
of  notes  would  be  returned  so  rapidly  for  gold  or  silver,  that  the  Bank 
would  have  to  keep  constantly  in  its  vaults  an  equal  value  in  metallic 
currency  to  redeem  its  paper  circulation,  and  thus  the  latter  would 
leave  no  profit  whatever.  To  intoduce  a  paper  circulation  into  these 
islands,  always  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  on  demand,  would  re- 
quire much  time  and  careful  management.  An  experiment  might  per» 
haps  be  made  with  an  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  say  5  per  cent 
on  the  paid  up  capital,  and  if  that  succeeded  it  might  be  followed  up  by 
an  equal  issue  every  year,  till  the  whole  issue  amounted  to  25  per  cent 
upon  the  whole  paid  up  capital.  But  for  Honolulu,  as  I  have  before 
said,  I  would  prefer,  for  safety,  a  Bank  purely  of  Deposit,  Loan  and 
Discount. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Banks,  viz :  private  and  public.  A  private 
Bank  consists  of  but  few  partners,  who  supply  the  whole  capital  from 
their  own  resources.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  the  partner's  attend  to 
its  mangement,  without  any  salary.  A  public  Bank  is  one  where  the 
capital  is  divided  into  shares  and  raised  by  subscription.  The  share- 
holders, for  its  management,  elect  a  certain  number  from  among  them- 
selves, as  Directors,  who  are  paid  for  their  services.  Such  a  Bank  is 
called  a  Joint  Stock  Bank,  A  Bank  of  the  latter  description  although 
more  costly,  would,  I  think,  be  most  acceptable  in  this  communilj,  as 
it  would  give  to  all,  natives  and  foreigners,  an  equal  opportunkjr  of 
participating  in  its  profits. 
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The  next  important  question  is : — Could  an  adequate  capital  be 
raised  in  this  community,  and  in  what  manner  ?  I  think  it  could,  and 
io  some  such  manner  as  that  shown  in  the  following  supposed  Pros- 
pectus : 

HAWAIIAN   BANK 
of  deposit,  loan,  and  discount. 
Capital   $500,000!!! 
In  5000  shares  of  $100  each.     Deposit  $10 
per  share,  and  afterwards  not  more  than 
$40  per  share,  will  be  called  for  in 
the  first  two  years,  payable  by 
Instalments  of  $10,  at  in- 
tervals of  not  less  than 
three  months. 

^  President. 

Six  Ordinary  Directors.  To  serve  gratis  for  the  first  year  and 
thereafter  to  be  paid  moderately  for  their  daily  attendances. 

One  Managing  Director  of  Banking  experience,  to  be  always  on 
the  spot  and  well  paid. 
Three  Auditors. 
One  Solicitor  or  Attorney. 

San  Francisco  Agents,  ■■ 

Hong  Kong         do.  

New  York  do.  _^— __ 

London  do.  ■ 

1.  The  shares  of  the  Company  will  be  issued  in  two  series  of  2500 
each.  The  second  series  shall  not  be  appropriated  until  the  business 
of  the  Bank  require  their  allotment.  The  holders  of  the  first  series, 
will  have  a  preference,  pro  rata,  in  their  distribution. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  or  Ordinary 
Director  who  shall  hold  less  than  100  shares,  nor  for  that  of  Auditor 
or  Solicitor  who  shall  hold  less  than  30  shares  ;  nor  for  Managing  Di- 
rector who  shall  hold  less  than  50  shares  ;  any  of  said  officers  in  de- 
foult  for  non-payment  of  any  call,  for  more  than  three  months  after  it 
is  due,  shall  forfeit  his  office  ;  and  all  calls  must  be  paid  in  hard  coin. 

3.  Each  series  of  shares  shall  have  a  portion  reserved  for  distribu- 
tion abroad,  where  the  calls  can  be  paid  to  the  agents  of  the  Baok^ 
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and  where  the  dividends  may  be  received  at  the  option  of  the  share- 
holders. 

4.  The  provisional  directors  shall  hold  office  onlj  till  the  first  gen- 
eral meeting,  but  then,  and  a(\erwards,  they,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  Bank,  shall  be  elected  by  the  shareholders,  by  ballot.  Directors 
and  other  officers  shall  be  indefinitely  re-eligible  ;  and  absent  or  for- 
eign shareholders  may  vote  at  all  general  meetings,  by  proxy. 

5.  A  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  will  be  held  annually,  at 
which  a  full  report  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Company  and  a  balance  sheet 
will  be  submitted  to  the  shareholders,  thereader  printed,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  every  shareholder. 

6.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at  the  yearly  meetings  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  shall  be  5  shares  one  vote  ;  J  5  shares  two  votes  ;  525 
shares  3  votes  ;  40  shares  4  votes  ;  60  shares  5  votes  ;  80  shares  6 
votes ;  and  100  shares  7  votes,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  any 
additional  number  of  shares. 

7.  The  shares  shall  be  transferable  without  endorsement,  bat  the 
dividends  shall  only  be  paid  to  the  parties  in  whose  names  the  shares 
may  be  registered,  at  the  time  when  the  dividend  is  due. 

8.  In  the  absence  of  a  charter  limiting  responsibility,  the  Bank 
will  be  established  und6r  a  deed  of  settlement,  whibh  shall  contain  the 
most  effectual  provisions  for  the  discharge  of  all  its  debts,*  and  yet 
protect  the  shareholders,  by  rendering  imperative  the  dissolution  of 
the  institution,  in  the  event  of  one  third  of  the  subscribed  capital 
being  lost. 

9.  The  operations  of  the  Bank  will  be  confined,  to  those  of  Deposit, 
Xioan,  and  Discount,  dealings  in  Exchange,  Bullion  and  Coins. 

10.  The  general  management  of  the  Bank  will  be  vested  in  the 
Managing  Director,  and  the  ordinary  Directors,  under  the  supervisioii 
of  the  President,  all  of  whom  shall  be  accountable  to  the  shareholders 
in  their  general  meetings. 

You  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  is  a  mere 
imaginary  Prospectus,  open  to  improvement,  by  those  who  might 
take  part  in  the  undertaking.  But  1  may  add  that  with  such  a  Pros- 
pectus,  or  an  improved  one  on  similar  principles,  as  might  be  agreed 
upon,  under  a  better  security  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
I  should  be  willing  for  myself  to  take  100  shares,  which  would  be  aa 
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interest  of  say  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  to  pledge  my  best  exertions 
to  dispose  of  another  hundred  among  my  personal  friends  abroad. 

As  the  money  market  now  is  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
as  it  is  likely  long  to  be,  if  peace  be  preserved,  from  the  great  influx 
of  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  there  would  be  no  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  a  large  subscription  by  foreign  capitalists,  if  we  could  only 
convince  them  that  the  Banking  House  would  be  $afe^  that  their  capi- 
tal  would  be  so/e,  and  that  it  would  yield  a  dividend  twice  or  three 
tiroes  the  interest  that  they  could  make  at  home.  Capitalists  are  es- 
sentially the  friends  of  order  ;  nothing  would  tempt  them  to  risk  their 
money  here,  if  they  thought  the  Government  had  not  a  sufficient  force 
to  protect  the  Bank  from  being  plundered.  For  this  purpose  a  small, 
well-organised  force  would  be  sufficient  in  such  a  place  as  Honolulu. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  Banks  have  done  so  much 
good,  and  been  so  well  managed  as  in  my  native  country,  Scotland. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland,  chartered  in  1695,  is  still  in  prosperous  exist- 
ence, and  its  shares  of  £100  aro  worth  £183.  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  chartered  in  1727,  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  its  shares 
of  XlOO  are  worth  £135.  The  Bank  known  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Linen  Company,  chartered  in  1746,  is  also  flourishing  to  this 
day,  and  its  shares  of  £100  are  worth  £199  10s.  Besides  these  which 
are  the  most  ancient  Banks  in  Scotland,  there  are  numerous  others,  such 
as  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Company,  the  Aberdeen  town  and  county 
Bank,  the  Arbroath  Banking  Company,  the  Bank  of  Ayr,  Carrick  and 
Company's  Bank  of  Glasgow,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of 
Scotland,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company,  the  Dundee  Banking 
Company,  the  Dundee  Bank,  the  Dundee  Commercial  Bank,  the  Dun- 
dee Union  Bank,  the  Exchange  and  Deposit  Bank,  the  Falkirk  Bank- 
ing Company,  the  Fife  Banking  Company,  the  Greenock  Banking 
Company,  the  Glasgow  Banking  Company,  the  Leith  Banking  Com- 
pany, the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Montrose  Bank,  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank,  the  Perth  Banking  Company,  the  Perth  Union  Bank, 
Ramsay  Bonar  &  Co'sBank,  Edinburgh^  the  Renfrewshire  Banking 
Company,  the  Shetland  Bank,  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co's  Bank,  Ed- 
inburgh, the  Stirling  Banking  Company,  the  Thistle  Bank,  the  Ayr- 
shire Banking  Company,  the  Glasgow  Union  Banking  Company,  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Central  Bank  of  Scotland,  all  of 
which  pay  large  dividends  ;  and  their  shares  sell  at  a  premium. 
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All  these  Banks,  so  far  as  I  know,  issue  their  own  notes  as  low  as 
20  shillings,  and  act  liberally  upon  the  plan  of  granting  credits,  oa 
cash  accounts,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1729. 
The  nature  of  these  cash  accounts  consists  in  a  credit,  gi? en  by  tbe 
Banks,  on  loan,  to  the  extent  of  any  given  sum,  to  any  one  that  can 
produce  two  or  more  persons  of  undoubted  credit  and  property  to  be- 
come sureties  for  the  repayment  on  demand  of  the  sum  credited,  with 
interest.  Any  person  having  obtained  this  credit,  may  employ  the 
amount  in  his  business,  paying  interest  not  on  the  whole  amount,  but 
upon  the  sums  which  he  actually  draws  for  ;  and  obtaining  interest  on 
Che  smallest  amount  he  may  pay  tn,  in  satisfaction  of  that  credit. 
These  loans  are  advanced  in  tbe  notes  of  the  Bank  which  are  equal  to 
gold,  which  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  Bank  in  giving  such  credits. 
These  cash  accounts  have  greatly  advanced  the  prosperity  of  Scot- 
land since  the  system  was  commenced.  They  enable  any  young  man 
of  good  character,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  own  friends,  to 
commence  business,  without  any  Capital  of  his  own,  and  often  to  rise 
to  a  condition  of  great  opulence. 

In  1793  and  1825,  when  so  many  bankruptcies  took  place  among 
country  bankers  in  England,  not  one  Scotch  bank  failed  to  make  good 
its  engagements.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sal  in 
1826,  reported  that  the  banks  of  Scotland,  whether  chartered  or  joint 
stock  companies,  or  private  establishments,  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury exhibited  a  stability  which  they  believed  to  be  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Banking  ;  that  they  supported  themselves  from  1797  to  1812 
without  any  protection  from  the  restrictions  by  which  the  Bank  of 
England  and  that  of  Ireland  were  relieved  from  cash  payments,  and 
that  there  was  little  demand  for  gold  in  Scotland  during  the  great  em- 
barrassments in  the  circulation  which  prevailed  in  England,  previous 
to  1826.  The  same  committee  further  reported  that  as,  during  tbe 
whole  of  that  period,  a  large  portion  of  their  issues  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  notes  not  exceeding  £1  or  £1  Is,  there  was  the  strong- 
est reason  for  concluding  that  as  far  as  respected  the  Banks  of  Scot- 
land, the  issue  of  paper  of  that  description  had  been  found  compatible 
with  the  highest  degree  of  solidity.  The  Act  of  1826  which  put  an 
end  to  the  circulation  of  notes  under  the  value  of  £5  in  England,  did 
not  extend  to  Scotland,  where,  to  this  day,  a  large  portion  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country,  always  at  par  with  gold,  is  of  £1  notes. 
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AJI  of  the  Scotch  Banks  take  deposits  and  allow  interest  upon  very 
nnall  sums  lodged  with  them.  Gilbart  in  bis  '*  History  of  principles 
of  Banking  "  states  *^  The  DeposU  system  of  Banking  is  universally 
considered  to  he  one  cause  of  the  prudence  and  frugality  by  which  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  distinguished,'* 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  Bank  in  Honolulu,  adopting  a  similar  deposit 
system  should  not  produce  the  same  moral  results  ;  nor  is  there  any 
good  cause,  beyond  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  characterise  the 
Datives,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  why  a  well-regulated  issue  of 
£5  notes,  should  prove  less  safe  here,  than  £i  notes  have  done  in 
Scotland  for  more  than  a  century.  Of  course,  in. so  saying,  I  suppose 
an  equally  correct  and  discreet  management.  But,  fi>r  the  reasons 
which  I  have  before  stated,  I  consider  that  a  Bank  of  Deposit,  Loan, 
and  Discount^  and  not  of  Issue,  would  be  the  safest  in  these  Islands. 

R.  C.  WYLLIE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  R,  H.  A.  Society, 

Gbntlsai£N  : — So  much  valuable  information  has  been  published 
so  the  subject  of  "  The  Rearing  and  Management  of  Fowls,  and 
other  Description  of  Poultry,"  by  persons  in  every  respect  better 
qualified  than  I  feel  myself  to  be,  that  I  fear  in  bringing  it  again  be- 
fore the  notice  of  this  Society,  I  shall  be  but  trespassing  upon  its  val- 
sable  time,  and  were  it  not  that  the  climate  of  these  Islands  differs  so 
very  materially  from  those  where  this  subject  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, I  should  refer  the  members  of  the  R.  H.  A.  Society  to  the 
▼ery  interesting  work,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  entitled  : — 
**  Dixon  Sl  Kerr's  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry,"  which,  contain- 
ing, as  it  undoubtedly  does,  the  experience  of  many  well-known  Poul- 
try Breeders,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  would,  but  for 
the  difference  of  climate,  seem  to  make  quite  superfluous  any  thing 
further  that  could  be  written  on  this  topic. 
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In  order,  more  clearly,  to  make  myself  understood,  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  those  about  to  engage  in  breeding  Fowls,  to  the  necessitj 
of  first  providing  a  suitable  house  for  them,  which  should  be  on  quite 
a  dlfiferent  principle  to  those  constructed  in  colder  climates ;  here  we 
have  warmth,  consequently  with  a  tight  roof  so  as  to  ensure  dryness, 
we  have,  by  building  the  sides  of  laths,  so  as  to  admit  air,  a  cheap 
and  suitable  Fowl  House.  I  would  recommend  its  being  divided  ioto 
four  partitions,  say,  half  for  roosting,  the  other  half  into  three  parts, 
one  for  laying,  which  should  be  provided  with  boxes,  chalk  nest  eggs, 
and  darkened,  another  for  setting  and  the  third  for  the  hens  and  chicks 
to  gain  strength  prior  to  being  turned  out  into  the  Fowl  yard. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  communication  for  laying  or  other  fowls 
into  the  setting  house,  and  the  entrance  into  the  laying  house  might 
either  be  from  the  roosting  department,  or  by  sliding  doors  from  out* 
side.  The  entire  floor  should  be  tiled,  so  that  by  raising  the  setting 
and  laying  boxes  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  the  whole  hoase 
might  be  washed  daily,  a  plan  which  would  efiectually  banish  lice,  at 
present  the  great  plague  of  our  Fowl  Houses.  Where  this  cannot 
conveniently  be  done  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  water  the  entire 
fowl  house  after  it  has  been  carefully  swept  out,  at  least  once  a  dair 
with  lime-water. 

The  next  important  consideration  a(\er  having  built  the  house,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  that  of  stocking  it  with  useful  birds,  and  this  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  a  very  easy  matter,  at  all  events  many  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  seem  to  have  had  but  partial  success  and  others 
have  been  quite  unsuccessful.  I  should  infer,  however,  that  the  princi- 
pal difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  attempt  having  been  nade  to  obtain 
cheap  stocks  by  sending  to  Kauai,  or  Hawaii,  which  on  arrival  here, 
half  dead  from  exposure,  and  sea  sickness,  have  been  turned  into  the 
fowl  yard,  most  likely  into  quite  a  different  climate,  the  result  of  which 
has  been,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  out  of  one  hundred  head,  not 
twenty-five  have  remained  alive.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  it 
is  quite  far  enough  to  remove  young  birds  even  from  Honolulu  to 
Nuuanu  Valley,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  house  be  stocked  if  pos- 
sible from  its  immediate  neighborhood,  even  if  a  commencement  should 
have  to  be  made  with  the  common  native  hen,  which  for  laying,  settings 
and  bringing  up  her  brood  is  superior  to  any  ever  yet  imported,  ai* 
though  she  is  small  and  lays  small  eggs  of  an  inferior  flavor. 
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There  can  be  do  doubt  but  she  is  a  native  of  these  Islands,  since 
CaptaiD  Cook  was  supplied  with  fowls  at  Waimea  on  Kauai,  when  he 
first  discovered  that  Island  on  the  19(h  of  January  1778. 

In  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fowl  and  the  flavor  of  the  eggs, 
Shanghae,  Cochin  China,  and  Spanish  fowls  might  be  introduced,  as 
well  as  Dorkings  from  England  ;  a  few  Polish  hens  would  likewise  be 
▼ery  desirable  additions,  owing  to  their  great  prolificness. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  judicious  to  have  more  than  three  coops, 
as  it  frequently  happens  that  too  great  a  mixture  increases  the  weight 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  incubating  qualities,  and  care  should  be  taken 
always  to  set  the  largest  eggs  ;  by  this  means  the  stock  in  the  second 
year,  would  be  an  excellent  well  acclimated  mixed  breed,  useful  for 
all  domestic  purposes.  It  would  be  well  to  avoid  setting  the  large 
Shanghae  hens  (excepting  those  of  the  pure  white  breed,)  as  I  have 
iovariably  found  them  restless  and  disposed  to  leave  their  nests  after 
the  14th  day,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  hens  crossed  between  Spanish 
and  Native,  or  Shanghae  and  Native,  have  proved  excellent  incubators*, 
none  can  however  in  this  respect,  excel  the  pure  Native  hen. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  setting  hens  free  from  lice, 
this  important  object  so  desirable  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  old  hen, 
her  young  brood,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  stock,  will  be  partially 
if  ooteptirely  gained,  by  tiling  and  washing  the  house  with  lime  water: 
in  addition  to  these  precautions,  I  would  recommend  that  fine  lime  be 
mixed  with  the  straw  in  the  box  before  setting  the  hen,  and  should  lice 
appear  a  few  days  prior  to  her  hatching  the  eggs,  she  ought  to  be  re- 
moved with  her  eggs  into  a  clean  box  similarly  prepared,  carefully 
rubbing  her  head  and  neck  with  a  little  whale  oil,  which  will  efifectually 
prevent  any  lice  she  may  have  upon  her,  from  annoying  her  head  and 
neck,  and  will  most  probably  drive  them  away  altogether. 

If  however  oil  be  used  too  freely  it  will  most  likely  find  its  way  down 
to  the  eggs  and  hermetically  seal  them,  I  have  lost  whole  broods  by 
using  oil  incautiously,  but  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  the  hens. 
Many  persons  adopt  the  plan  of  having  rows  of  boxes.  It  may  answer 
very  well  in  cold  climates,  but  here  where  the  heat  stimulates  the  breed- 
ing of  lice  to  an  enormous  extent,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  se- 
parate boxes  well  whitewashed,  in  order  that  when  a  hen  has  hatched 
her  brood,  the  box  may  be  removed  and  washed. 
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It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  those  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  rearing  of  fowls,  that  the  best  time  to  raise  stock 
is  early  in  Spring,  when  the  hens  begin  to  lay.  Sometimes  they  com- 
mence in  January  and  continue  to  lay  freely  until  the  end  of  April, 
when  in  a  great  measure  they  cease  ;  during  these  months  a  large 
quantity  may  be  reared,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  chicks  hatch- 
ed in  these  months  are  less  liable  to  disease,  and  prove  finer  and 
stronger  birds,  than  those  hatched  afterwards  and  will  be  ready  for 
the  table  in  September,  whereas  those  hatched  during  the  hot  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  frequently  become  sickly,  and  are  carried 
off  by  an  eye  disease  which  those  having  had  the  advantage  of  the 
spring  months  generally  recover  from. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  cure  this  disease, 
without  any  apparent  success.  On  examining  the  cancer  I  have  ob- 
served it  to  contain  small  worms,  and  have  frequently  watched  the 
natives  wash  the  chick's  eyes,  after  squeezing  the  worms  out,  Imt 
perhaps  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  separate  the  sick  chicks  from  tbe 
sound,  carefully  wash  the  cancers  once  a  day,  with  any  common  eye- 
wash, as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  very  weak,  and  give 
them  small  doses  of  Jalap,  say  6  grains  each,  once  a  day.  Preveotioo 
however  is  better  than  cure,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a 
clean  house,  wholesome  food,  and  cool  water,  with  a  large  range  hav* 
ing  plenty  of  shade  and  grass,  will  in  a  measure  prevent  sickness. 

Regarding  the  best  descriptions  of  food  for  poultry,  and  particolarlj 
for  fowls,  all  concur  in  recommending  grain  of  some  kind,  and  wheth- 
er it  be  Indian  Corn,  Barley,  Oats,  Paddy  or  Millet,  matters  little,  so 
long  as  any  one  of  these  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price.  Any 
of  these  productions  could  be  raised  here  to  an  extent  far  exceeding 
our  necessities,  but  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  great  land- 
ed proprietors,  few  of  whom,  it  seems,  are  willing  to  rent  their  tracts, 
or  cultivate  them  themselves,  and  the  high  price  of  native  labor, 
which,  besides,  cannot  be  depended  upon,  compels  us  to  look  abroad 
for  supplies  which  are  always  dear,  and  uncertain.  Millet  or  brown 
com  grows  here  in  great  perfection,  and  to  those  who  have  land  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  planting  of  this  grain,  as  I  know  of 
no  grain  which  contains  so  much  nutriment,  and  its  long  stalks  make 
both  excellent  fodder  and  food  for  horses  or  oxen. 
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Indian  Corn  never  having  been  lower  at  this  port  than  ^  per  bar- 
rel, which  is  far  too  high  for  feeding  fowls,  many  have  looked  to 
China  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  Paddj,  and  in  the  absence  of  Millet, 
it  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  can  be  given  to  fowls,  inasmuch  as  it 
being  a  smaller  grain  than  Indian  corn,  the  same  weight  will  he  more 
fairly  divided  amongst  the  stock. 

As  to  quantity  much  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  range  allowed 
the  fowls,  as  well  as  what  vegetable  matter  they  can  pick.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  my  stock  consisting  of  about  70  laying 
bens  and  some  150  chickens,  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  Paddy  per  day, 
besides  lettuces,  cabbages,  and  the  melon  and  other  pealings  from  the 
kitchen,  and  as  they  are  in  excellent  condition  I  infer  I  give  them 
enough.     Paddy  has  generally  cost  from  2  to  3  cents  per  lb. 

Cool  water  is  an  essential  requisite  for  fowls  ;  water  heated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  is  apt  to  occasion  disease.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
a  self  supplying  machine  placed  under  cover,  where  there  is  no  stream 
running  through  the  yard,  which  may  be  made  at  a  very  small  cost  by 
inverting  a  demijohn  filled  with  water  on  a  stand  with  the  neck  touch- 
ing the  receiver  which  can  be  made  of  a  few  tin  plates,  by  this  means 
the  supply  will  be  constant,  the  water  cool  and  clean,  and  labor  saved. 
Gravel,  lime,  sand,  and  ashes  are  essential  requisites  in  a  fowl« 
yard,  and  where  a  garden  is  cultivated,  the  manure  'bed  should  be 
there  also,  particularly  if  composed  of  stable  dung. 

I  would  here  remark  that  sea  sand  has  an  immediate  and  very  des- 
tractive  effect  upon  fowls,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided. 

A  few  geese  might  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  fowl  yard,  but  I  would 
most  certainly  exclude  turkeys  and  ducks,  the  former  are  constantly 
picking  the  young  chicks,  and  the  latter  cannot  defend  their  ducklings 
from  the  attacks  of  the  hens  and  turkeys.  Ducks  besides  are  very 
voracious,  and  prevent  chickens  from  getting  a  fair  share  of  their  daily 
allowance  of  food. 

From  seventy  laying-hens,  not  more  than  an  average  of  30  eggs 
daily  can  be  expected,  and  this  quantity  decreases  gradually  as  sum- 
mer advances,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  will  be  setting  and  oth- 
ers not  allowed  to  sit,  will  not  commence  again  for  several  days,  it  is 
probable  that  the  receipts  during  the  few  summer  months  will  be  very 
small,  but  they  will  increase  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
8 
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The  principal  ftocka  on  these  Island  are  compoaed  of  croaaes  be- 
tween the  native  hen,  Shanghaes,  Malays  and  Spanish  fowla,  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  comparing  the  following  weights  of  fowla  taken  indii- 
oriroinately  from  my  stock,  with  the  stocks  of  the  best  breeders  in  the 
U.  S.  as  extracted  from  Dixon  and  Kerr's  volume  already  alluded  te, 
that  our  stocks  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  theirs. 
I  will  commence  with  my  own — 

Cock,  }  Shanghae,  ^  Native,  weighed  alive,  3  years  old      8  lbs. 

"      Native,  Spanish,  and  Shanghae,        18  moa.     "        6}  " 

"      Pure  Shanghae,  impoHed,  16  mos.     "        6f  *' 

•*      do.        do.  do.  16  mos.     •*        6     " 

Hen,    Pure      do.  do.  full-grown  5    " 

«'       do.        do.-  do.  do.  6    " 

*'     Malay,  imported,  full-grown,  with  a  brood,  5|  ** 

"      Sydney,      do.  do.  6    *< 

'*     Shanghae  |,  Native  J,  6|  '' 

do.  do.  6|  " 

"      Frizzled,  imported  from  Valparaiao,  full-grown,        4    " 

"      Pure  Game,  do.        do.  do.  do.  8    *' 

"     Native  Hen,  full-grown,  4    " 

"      Spanish,  pure,  and  Shanghae,  the  progeny  of  14  mos.  4    " 

Chick  from  mixed  breeds,  3  mos.,  2    " 

I  will  now  quote  from  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Kerr's  volume,  pages  158, 

1$4>  aod  155,  the  ibllowing — 

*<  The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge  what  weights  fowls  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  attain  ailer  the  inspection  of  the  following  lists 
of  live  weights  of  various  poultry  with  which  we  have  been  obligingly 
favored.  But  as  the  birds  were  generally  out  of  condition  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  mostly  at  that  time  on  the  moult,  and  also  from 
the  previous  wet  season,  the  weights  are  less  than  they  would  be  aa- 
der  more  favorable  circumstances.    One  list  gives 

lbs.  oz.  lbs.  01. 

Black  Polish  Cock,  3  years  old,  5    3    Black  nondescript  Hen,  4  10 

Do.     do.     Hen,     do.      do.,  3    4    Globe-crested  Pdish  Hen,  3   9 

Do,     do.     Pullet,  2    6    Silver  Polish  Hen,  3    4 

Golden  Polish  Cock,  5    0    Game  Cock,  4  10 

Do.     do.     Hen,  3    8      Do.   Hen,  3   0 

Another  Hen,  3  10    Yonng  blue  dom.  Cock,  3   6 

Golden  Polish  Pullet,  2    8      Do.         do.       Hen,  3    0 

Malay  Hen,  3  13    Large  dom.  faybred  Hen,  3    8 

Creole  (silver  Hamburg)  Hen,    3    1 
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Among  theie  the  Malay  hen  was  mouHing,  and  not  up  to  har  usual 
weight  by  nearly  a  pound." 

It  will  be  observed  there  is  a  great  relative  difference  between  the 
Pullets  and  the  grown  hens  of  the  Polish  breed.  All  the  Polish  increase 
much  in  size  and  beauty  the  second  month. 

"  Another  list  readily  furnished  by  Mr.  Alfred  Whitaker  gives 

lbs  oz.  lbs.  ox. 

Pheasant  Malay  Cock,  2  years  Spanish  Hen,  5    0 

old,avprageeach7  0  Two  Dorking  Cocks,  each  7    0 

Do.  Do.  Cockerel,  5  mos  Do.     do.       Hens,  6    8 

old,  7  0  Do.     do.        do.,  6  12 

Do.  Do.  Hen,  5  0  Cock  Turkey,  2J  years  old,  17  12 

Do.      Do.  Pullet,  17  mos.  old,  5  3  Hen      do.,      H       do.,  10    0 

Do.  crossed  with  Dorking  Hen,  Do.       do.,    do.,      do.,  9    9 

4  years  old,  5  8  Musk  Drake,  moulting,  9  12' 

Speckled  Surrey  Hen,  2  yrsold,  5  12 

"  The  Dorkbg  hens  belong  to  a  neighbor  and  are  very  fine  ones. 
The  hens  it  will  be  seen,  approach  nearer  to  the  weight  of  the  cocks 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Pheasant  Malays.  The  Spanish  hen  is  about 
to  moult,  and  is  rather  under  weight." 

*'  Our  own  poultry  yard  furnishes  these — 

lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz. 

Tarkey-Cock,  16  mos.  old,        16  0  Cochin  China  Cockerel,  6  mos.   4  14 

Do.     Hen,  3  or  4  years  old,    8  0  Another,                           do.       4  13i 

White  China  (jrander,6  yrs.  old,  12  13  Silver  Hamburg  Cockerel,  after 

Do.      Do.  Goose,                   11  13  travehng,  about  5  mos.  old,  3    1 

Common"       do.,  6  yrs.  old,     10  11  Do.  PuUet,        do.        do.    do.,  2    8 

Cochin  Chma  Cock  about  16  Black  Polish  Hen,  moulting,      3    0 

mos.  old  moulting,   6  5  Golden  Hamburg,      do.,            2    3 

Do.      do.     Hen,  do.  do.       4  6  Andalusian  Cockerel,  4  mos.,     3    8 

Malay  Cock,              do.  do.       6  14  Do.        Pullet,        do.,         2    6i 

Do.    Hen,              do.  do.        4  8  Black  Spanish  Cockerel,  do.,      2  11 

Pheasant  Malay  Cock,               5  7  Do.       Do.    Pullet,      do.,      2  11 

Do.       do.    Hen,  moulting,  3  8  Silver  Polish  Cockerel,  4|  mos.,  2  14} 

Game  Cockerel,  abt  5  mos.  old,  4  2  Golden  Poland  Pullet,  5  mos.,     2    8 


Gdden  Hambg.  Cockerel,  after  White  Crested  Golden  Poland 

a  voyage,  5  mos.  old,  3    8  Pullet,  do.,  2    3 

Do.       do.        Fullet,do.do.,2    4 

I  will  make  another  extract  from  this  interesting  works  which  will 
prove  of  use  to  those  about  to  commence  keeping  poultry  ;  respecting 
the  number  of  days  requested  for  different  descriptions  of  poultry  to 
bring  out  their  broods,  the  author  says  :  « 

"  Great  mistakes  are  sometimes  committed  by  writers  on  poultry,  in 
regard  to  the  various  periods  of  incubation  of  Hens,  Ducks,  Turkeys, 
&«.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  time  of  each,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  result : — 
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A  Hen,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sits    20  dajs. 

A  Guinea  Fowl,        ....  25^  do. 

A  Duck, 26    do. 

A  Turkey 27    do. 

A  Goose, 29    do. 

A  Musk  Duck,  32  or  33    do. 

In  this  report  I  have  taken  little  notice  of  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducki, 
or  Guinea  Fowls,  as  I  possess  too  little  information  regarding  (heir 
habits  and  domestic  qualities,  with  reference  to  profit  on  these  islands 
to  venture  upon  any  remarks  worthy  of  record,  but  from  the  trifling 
experience  I  have  had  I  should  say  that*  Turkeys  were  the  most  un- 
profitable, and  that  the  breeding  of  Ducks  and  Geese,  would  on  the 
contrary,  with  due  care  and  attention  to  their  habits,  be  more  profita- 
ble than  the  rearing  of  any  other  descriptions  of  Poultry. 

Turkeys  attain  a  very  respectable  weight  here  ;  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
weighed  a  Cock  bird,  of  my  own  rearing,  ready  for  the  spit,  and  to 
my  surprise  he  weighed  17  lbs  ;  he  might  have  been  2  years  old,  and 
had  not  been  put  up  to  fatten. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  English  Ganders,  Geese,  and  Gos- 
lings running  in  my  Fowl  yard  :— 

Gander,  14  months  old        ....        9    lbs. 

Gander,    do.        do 8^    " 

Goose,      do.        do.  8|    <' 

Goose,      do.     •  do 8      '' 

Gosling,  3  months  old,        .        .        .        .        6^    '' 

do.        do.         do 7      •* 

do.         do.         do.  ....         7      " 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  report  more  particularly  applies 
to  the  ''Rearing  and  Management  of  Poultry,"  where  the  vicinity 
to  a  town  requires  the  erection  of  Fowl  houses,  and  the  enclosing  of 
Fowl  yards,  and  does  not  apply  to  those  extensive  farms  on  these  Isl- 
ands where  fowls  are  allowed  to  roost  out,  and  forage  for  their  own 
food,  being  merely  called  together  once  a  day  to  satisfy  the  proprietor 
that  the  whole  have  not  been  stolen,  or  that  they  have  not  become  the 
prey  of  wild  dogs,  hawks,  owls,  or  rats  of  two  or  more  legs.  Bat 
whilst  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Cattle  or  Sheep  Fanner,  the 
Sugar  or  Coffee  Planter,  to  allow  his  Fowls  to  increase  or  decrease 
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80  long  as  be  finds  a  constant  supply  for  his  table,  such  a  system 
cannot  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Fowl  Breeder,  and  he  may  rest  as- 
sured that  without  cheap  food,  cheap  labor  and  constant  attention,  he 
cannot  make  it  a  profitable  business,  whilst  on  the  contrary,  with  these 
requisites  ,  and  a  ready  market,  he  may  make  a  very  profitable 
business  from  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  however,  in  my  mind,  whether  these  Islands, 
at  present,  can  furnish  a  market  for  the  disposal  of  large  quantities  of 
Poultry  and  Eggs,  and  whether  they  are  not  quite  abundantly  sup- 
plied at  present,  by  the  Poe  fed  Poultry  of  the  Natives.  It  is  true 
California  will  most  likely  require  supplies  from  Foreign  countries  of 
Domestic  Poultry  for  a  few  years  to  come,  but  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  a  Poultry  Breeder  to  look  to  Foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  his 
stock  ;  and  so  long  therefore  as  trade  languishes  here,  and  vessels  do 
not  enter  our  ports  in  greater  numbers,  for  supplies,  than  they  do  at 
present,  the  result  of  this  branch  of  business  must  be  doubtful.  With 
regard  to  the  necessary  labor  required  to  carry  on  a  large  establish- 
meni  of  this  description  I  imagine  one  Chinese  Coolie  is  all  that  would 
be  required,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  but  that  he  could  be 
nade  just  as  valuable  a  domestic  in  a  Fowl  Yard,  as  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  on  a  sugar  or  coffee  plantation,  where  he  has  been 
strictly  though  kindly  and  humanely  treated. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

BT  A.  B.  BATES,  XSq. 

To  ihe  Members  of  the  R.  H.  d.  Society. 

Why  your  humble  servant  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  fur- 
nishing a  Report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Horticulture,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  unless  upon  the  assumption  that  my  contin- 
ued neglect  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  is  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  they  are  so  familiar  to  me,  as  to  render  their 
use  a  drudgery.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  having  as  yet  since  my  resi- 
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dence  upon  these  islands,  neither  supplied  my  table  with  ordinarj 
culinary  vegetables,  or  any  of  my  friends  with  a  boquet  of  annual  or 
perennial  flowers  from  my  own  garden,  my  experience,  whatever  may 
be  my  taste  or  skill,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  and  not  enable 
me  to  profit  you  by  any  practical  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  garden- 
ing. 

Ornamental  and  useful  Horticulture  are  themes  of  wide  range, 
which  merit  a  description  from  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  to  present  to 
you  the  various  reasons  that  should  commmend  them  to  your  favora- 
ble regard.  But,  as  a  duty  is  to  be  performed,  I  shall  discharge  it  as 
I  have  ability,  asking  in  advance,  your  kind  consideration  of  my  in- 
experience and  limited  knowledge. 

**  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  are  familiar  words,  but  have  they  e^er 
been  uttered  without  causing  a  pleasurable  emotion  and  exciting  agree- 
able recollections  of  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  ? 

Our  fathers  and  our  mothers,  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  (have  we 
ever  sustained  these  relations,)  are  called  to  mind  by  those  ofl-repeat- 
ed  words,  but  they  alone  do  not  occupy  entirely  our  memories  when 
the  scene  of  home  is  presented  to  us.  How  oflen  have  we  all  thought 
of  the  rose  bush  growing  by  our  mother's  bed«room  window,  fron 
which  we  have  plucked  a  boquet  for  those  we  have  loved  in  ouryootii ; 
of  the  crotched  apple  tree  in  the  orchard  from  which  we  have  gather- 
ed a  sweeting  or  a  pippin  to  gratify  our  uncorrupted  tastes  when  a  boj  ; 
of  the  melon-patch  back  of  the  barn  from  which  we  have  tasted  the 
nutmeg  and  cantelope  with  a  relish  not  fiimiliar  to  us  now ;  and  are 
not  these  recollections  of  the  limited  horticulture  of  our  parents  es- 
sential elements  in  the  pleasurable  emotions  called  into  action  by  the 
recollections  of  our  homes  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  among  our  first  duties  to 
our  chiMren  that  they  shall  not  lack  the  pleasures  we  enjoy,  when  in 
after  years  they  listen  to  the  ever  endearing  words  ''Home,  Sweet 
Home.*' 

When  the  work  of  Creation  was  completed,  "  And  the  Lord  Gk>D 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrila 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  Lord  Gk>D 
planted  a  garden  eastward  of  Eden,  and  therein  be  put  the  man  he 
had  formed." 
Perchance,  then,  that  all  of  us  cannot  realize  that  additional  pleas- 
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ares  have  been  secured  to  us,  bj  our  immediate  ancestors  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit-beariog  trees  and  vines,  and  flower-bearing  shrubs 
and  bushes.  We  all  are  participators  in  the  kindly  feelings  produced 
bj  the  reflection  thai  the  ancient  homestead  of  our  common  ancestor 
was  a  garden,  and  that  '*  Out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food,"  and 
who  among  us  would  forego  the  delight  produced  by  the  recollection 
that  the  original  homestead  of  our  race  was  the  garden  of  Eden  ? 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  it  was  the  design  of  our  Creator  that 
a  taste  for  Horticulture  should  originate  with  the  creation  of  our  being 
and  that  it  should  accompany  the  development  of  man  down  to  the 
present  period.  Let  us,  therefore,  encourage  and  foster  it  as  an  art 
saoctioned  by  Holy  Writ,  in  that,  "The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  of  Eden,"  before  general  agriculture  was  known. 

But  aside  from  the  example  of  our  Creator,  who  to  imitate,  it  is 
always  our  duty,  whether  we  can  appreciate  the  motives  of  his  acts, 
or  they  are  hidden  from  our  limited  understandings,  it  seems  to  roe 
there  are  many  reasons  that  may  be  apparent  to  us  all,  why  a  garden 
should  have  our  first  attention.  As  an  utilitarian  as  well  as  a  lover 
of  pleasure,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  upon  these  islands  horticul- 
ture should  command  the  first  consideration  of  all  who  desire  their 
agricultural  prosperity. 

It  is  known  that  the  soil  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  generous  liberality 
of  our  Sovereign  and  the  Chiefs  has  been  apportioned  between  them 
and  the  people,  and  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of  our  population 
are  now  the  owners  of  only  small  tracts,  without  the  pecuniary  ability 
to  increase  their  possessions.  And  it  has  also  been  assumed  by  those 
more  familiar  than  myself  with  the  cultivation  of  the  present  staples 
of  the  country,  (with  how  much  truth  is  yet  to  be  proved,)  that  large  es- 
tates can  alone  be  made  profitable  to  the  fanner.  Conceding  this  as- 
sumption to  be  true,  much  the  largest  class  of  our  agriculturists  are 
necessarily  compelled  to  become  Horticulturists,  or  labor  without 

gaio. 

Besides,  large  estates,  without  the  necessary  capital  to  improva 
them,  in  whatever  hands  they  may  be,  must  remain  waste  land.  It 
will  be  conceded  that  there  are  but  few  foreigners  among  us  who  have 
the  pecuniary  ability  to  make  sugar  or  coffee  plantations,  and  that  the 
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Datives  are  without  the  capital  or  credit  to  erect  sugar-mills,  or  wail 
the  return  of  their  labor  if  bestowed  upon  growing  coffee.  Planters, 
therefore,  they  cannot  become,  and  the  only  field  open  to  them  is  the 
garden.  They  can  only  be  interested  in  the  horticultural  products  of 
our  soil,  and  constituting  a  majority  of  the  community  in  which  wa 
live,  their  interests  should  receive  the  prominent  attention  of  this 
society. 

But  there  are  yet  other  considerations  commending  Horticulture  to 
our  especial  consideration. 

All  political  economists,  and  especially  those  of  the  free  trade 
school,  recommend  the  fostering  care  of  a  people  to  be  bestowed  upon 
such  articles  as  are  seen  to  find  a  ready  and  continued  market.  The 
products  of  our  planters  are  seen  to  come  into  competition  with  similar 
staples  of  other  countries,  not  only  in  domestic  consumption  but  when 
they  seek  a  foreign  market.  Sugar  and  Coffee  are  safely  transported 
abroad,  and  Manila,  China  and  Central  America  are  all  now  com- 
petitors  for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  in  those  articles,  and  however 
great  may  be  the  consumption  in  districts  where  they  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, the  supply  is  likely  to  be  equal  to  the  demand  and  furnbhed 
by  cheaper  labor  and  from  countries  where  capital  is  more  abundant 
than  on  these  islands.  A  ready  and  continued  market  for  the  present 
staples  of  the  islands  is  not,  therefore,  surely  within  the  reach  of  our 
planters. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  Horticultural  products  of  our  soil  ? 
Are  they  as  yet  in  abundance  for  home  consumption,  and  are  the  mar- 
kets in  California,  to  which  they  can  safely  be  transported,  supplied  ? 

Whoever  has  paid  his  '*  quarter  "  for  less  than  a  half-pound  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  a  real  for  two  small,  sour  oranges  ;  and  a  like  sum 
for  a  small  and  half  ripe  pine-apple  in  the  Honolulu  market,  can  an- 
swer as  to  the  domestic  supply  ;  and  the  prices  current  of  the  same  ar- 
ticles, from  San  Francisco,  afford  abundant  proof  that  they  are  in  de- 
mand in  California. 

I  mention  only  these  varieties  of  fruits  that  can  and  should  be  pro- 
duced in  our  gardens,  but  there  are  many  others,  that  could  be  culti- 
vated at  a  profit  that  cannot  be  had  at  any  price,  here  or  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, except  in  packages  that  have  doubled  Cape  Horn  or  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    Almonds,  Tamarinds,  Prunes,  Olives,  Lemons,  Pome- 
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grtoatet,  Dates,  Figt,  and  nanj  other  outs  and  frinte  can  he  profit- 
ablj  cultivated  in  our  tropical  climate.  And  as  yet  California  and 
our  own  people  are  dependent  for  the  supply  of  most,  if  not  all  of 
them  from  ports  beyond  the  Capes.  Articles  of  like  kinds,  could 
they  be  had  fresh  plucked,  or  within  forty  days  from  their  gathering, 
even  at  an  advanced  price  over  those  that  are  brought  from  abroad, 
would  command  the  market  ;  and  were  the  utmost  energy  and  consu* 
mate  skill  of  our  entire  population,  (were  they  proficients  in  the  art  of 
producing  them,)  to  foe  entirely  devoted  to  their  production,  the 
market  here,  and  in  California,  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  wide  open 
for  all  the  results  of  their  labors.  A  successful  competition  is  not  to 
be  anticipated  from  any  quarter,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  increase 
beyond  any  possibility  of  supply  from  the  limited  area  of  arable  land 
on  these  islands.  Such  being  the  fact,  political  economy  would  direct 
that  the  growing  of  fruits  and  nuts  should  receive  the  first  considera- 
tieas  of  this  Society,  if  its  object  is  to  increase  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  people  at  large. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  commend  the  subject  of  my  report 
to  the  consideration  of  all,  thinking  myself  without  the  ability  to  fur* 
niih  any  thing  from  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gardening 
of  value  to  the  Horticulturists,  if  any>  of  the  Society. 

Practical  gardening  is  a  science  without  its  votaries  among  us. 
Beyond  the  cultivation  of  a  few  beans  and  tomatoes,  and  a  few  other 
common  culinary  vegetables,  I  know  but  few  who  have  progressed  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  those  are  gentle- 
men without  the  leisure  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  subject,  who 
have  been  dependent  for  their  labor  upon  men  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
duties  they  were  expected  to  perform.  The  necessary  consequence 
has  been,  as  yet,  'but  little  advance  has  been  made  in  testing  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  soil  to  produce  culinary  vegetables  and  table  fruits,  and 
and  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  the  community.  Whenever  a  well 
directed  and  persevering  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  any  par- 
ticular vegetable  or  fruit  grown  in  tropical  climates  I  believe  it  has 
been  successful  and  I  doubt  not  it  always  will  prove  to  be. 

If  so,  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  Islands  becoming,  in- 
deed, the  garden  of  the  Pacific^  is  the  want  of  skillful  gardeners  ;  and 
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hoir  thej  are  to  be  procured  is  worthy  of  the  comideretion  of  tbit 
Society. 

The  natives  are  now  entirely  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  first  priDci- 
ples  of  the  art  of  making  a  garden,  but  of  the  use  of  the  necesstry 
implements  of  cultivation,  and  they  must  remain  so  without  tetchert. 
There  may  be  a  few  foreigners  among  us  capable  of  instructing  then 
in  the  theory,  but  I  have  inquired  in  vain  to  find  one  who  was  willing 
to  exhibit  to  them  a  practical  illustration  of  his  skill  for  hire. 

Such  being  the  fact,  an  efiTort  to  induce  a  few  intelligent  Grermis 
gardeners  to  emigrate  to  our  shores,  (who  would  find  immediate  ao^ 
profitable  employment,  I  feel  assured,)  I  would,  suggest,  as  a  partial 
remedy  for  our  present  wants.  They  would  enable  those  who  hive 
the  taste  and  the  pecuniary  ability,  without  leisure  to  bestow  pertooal 
attention  upon  a  garden,  to  experiment  with  skillful  labor,  wisely  di- 
rooted,  upon  the  capabilities  of  our  soil,  and  their  example,  io  prt- 
paring  the  earth,  and  planting  seeds,  and  cultivating  plants  wonM  be 
imitated  by  those  who  are  ignorant. 

There  are  few  of  the  natives,  even,  who  have  not  a  natural  ttsts 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants,  as  is  manifested  in  the  dwar^ 
isb  specimens  of  geraniums  and  annuals  that  are  seea  near  to  and 
about  their  huts,  and  they  are  apt  to  imitate,  as  is  apparent  by  tbeir 
rapid  conformity  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  a  foreign  race,  and  could 
they  but  see  the  results  that  would  follow  the  skillful  cultivation  of  a 
garden,  I  doubt  not  they  would  profit  by  it.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  and  remembering,  as  I  do,  the  efiect  of  the  in- 
troduction,  by  myself,  of  several  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
bushes  into  a  district  where  they  were  not  common,  in  inducing  otben 
to  cultivate  similar  plants  and  improve  their  qualities  and  varieties, 
I  cannot  doubt  the  result  would  be  the  same  here.  Teachers  who 
would  instruct  by  example  would  soon  furnish  the  islands  with  skill* 
'fill  Horticulturists. 

Other  committees  of  the  Society,  who  are  expected  to  report  '*  on 
Analyses  of  Soils,"  ''on  Worms  and  other  Injurious  Vermin,*'  "oo 
Seasons,**  "  on  Trees  and  Grasses,"  "  on  G^arden  Seeds  and  Fruits," 
will  probably  enlarge  upon  the  details  of  practical  gardening,  and  I 
would  not  trespass  on  the  ground  assigned  to  them.  The  nature  of 
oor  soil,  its  deficieneies  and  peculiarities  ;  the  kinds  of  noxtoos  ver* 
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■m  tbmt  tretpiM  on  our  plants  and  shrnba,  of  which  we  aro  all  cooih 
paratively  ignorant  who  have  emigrated  from  northern  dimatee  ;  the 
•eaeons,  which  are  as  marked  here  as  where  the  thermometer  rangea 
down  to  aero  ;  the  trees  and  grapes,  that  can  successfully  be  cultiva- 
ted in  this  latitude  and  upon  our  soil  ;  and  the  seeds  and  fruits  that 
are  indigtnous  and  which  can  be  successfully  imported,  all  merit  the 
eareful  investigation  of  the  practical  Horticulturist,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  from  year  to  year  individuals  will  be  found  ready  and  will* 
log  to  enlighten  us  upon  those  subjects.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
tbem  all  the  practical  gardener,  however  industrious  and  skillful  in 
Am  use  of  tools,  will  labor  without  profit. 


BBPO&T  OP  THB  COMMITTEB  ON  GOFFEB. 
BY  6.  RHODES.  £00. 

Mr.  PaasiDENT,— I  thought  that  in  my  essay  on  coffee  read  before 
the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  I  had  communicated  the  whole  of  my 
experience,  and  having  been  of  late  particularly  engaged,  I  neglected 
to  respond  to  your  friendly  call,  a  few  weeks  since,  reminding  me  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  meeting,  and  of  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  coffee. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  a  communication  from  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Pitman  of  Hilo,  and  as  I  consider  that  the  sub* 
ject  is  possessed  of  considerable  interest,  I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  to 
it  before  this  society.  Mr.  Pitman,  says  **  There  is  one  matter  for 
**  remark  in  connection  with  our  coffee  trees,  and  I  should  be  much  int- 
"terested  in  learning  whether  yours  on  Kauai  are  similarly  affected. 
''What  I  allude  to  would  take  the  shape  of  a  blight,  did  I  perceive 
"  that  it  influenced  the  health  of  the  plant,  which  I  cannot  say  it  appears 
"  to  do-»this  is  a  smut  which  crusts  on  the  leaves,  in  appearance  sim- 
"  ilar  to  what  may  be  observed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  in  a  manufactor* 
"ing  district,  where  the  appearance  is  easily  aocounled  for.  Al« 
"  though  this  visitation  may  not  injore  the  beakb  of  the  plant,  it  is  a 
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'*  deoM«d  eje-9orc  to  me,  ms  it  detracti  greatly  froai  the  beiuitf  ef 
"  the  tree,  and  I  should  feel  thankful  for  any  suggettioa,  wfaieb,  in 
**  application  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  this  hlemish." 

The  smut  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pitman,  is  very  common  on  Kauai,  aad 
I  hare  observed  that  evergreens,  whose  leaves  are  generally  very 
dark,  are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  plants  whose  foliage  is  of  a 
bright  or  light  green.  I  speak  especially  of  trees  of  the  citrus  or 
orange  tribe,  bread-fruit,  coffee,  common  hau,  nereum  splendens,  or 
oleander,  and  other  trees  having  very  dark  leaves.  Whenever  this 
smut  appears  to  any  extent,  it  must  injure  the  tree,  and  shorten  its  lift, 
by  filling  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  thereby  preventing  theai  from 
fulfilling  their  natural  functions  of  procuring  sustenance  for  the  tree 
from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  species  of  fungus,  and  I  attribute  its  appearance  in  the  first 
place  to  great  moisture,  and  noxious  vapors  occasioned  by  excessive 
vegetation,  and  an  imperfect  circulation  of  air.  When  it  has  onoe 
attacked  any  plant  of  the  darker-leaved  tribes,  it  will,  Trom  it,  extend 
to  every  other  plant,  of  every  description,  in  its  vicinity  ;  all  of  which 
will  droop  and  suffer,  whilst  the  plant  on  which  it  originated  remains 
among  them  ;  but  should  it  be  removed,  plants  with  light  colored 
leaves,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  predisposed  to  the  disease  will  gen- 
erally  soon  recover.  This  fungus  will  most  frequently  be  found  where 
the  trees  are  very  crowded,  and  in  situations  where  this  is  the  case,  I 
should  advise  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  of  them  by  way  of  benefiting  the 
rest. 

If  a  thorough  eirculatioB  of  air  can  be  preserved,  the  weeds  bnried 
at  tlie  roots  of  the  trees  by  the  frequent  action  of  a  small  plough  and 
the  excessive  oMUsture  that  accumulates  from  heavy  rains,  be  earned 
off  by  drainage,  I  apprehend  there  would  be  little  necessity  for  asy 
VBusual  or  particular  treatment.  A  free  circulation  of  pure  air,  I 
consider  of  the  first  importance  in  preserving  the  tree  in  a  heakhy 
condition,  and  if  this  be  not  provided,  all  other  attention  will  be  bat 
labor  lost. 

I  once  tried  to  remove  this  fungus  from  a  half  grown  orange  tree, 
by  watering  the  leaves  with  very  weak  brbe,  but  to  no  eflect,  Qte 
ISAves  of  the  tree  all  fell,  and  those  thai  succeeded  thesi  were  in  a 
v^ry  short  time  in  as  bad  a  eeadition  as  the  old  ones.    In  some  whemt 
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growing  couatnes  I  b«lie¥e  it  is  eusloinary  to  stesp  the  ssed*wheat 
in  a  weak  solution  of  lime  and  salt  to  prevent  a  disease  in  the  wheat 
also  called  amut  ;  but  not  knowing  whether  there  is  any  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  diseases,  I  cannot  say  that  there  would  be  any  good  ef- 
fects derived  from  watering  trees  on  which  this  fungus  had  made  its 
appearance  with  a  similar  solution;  even  should  such  treatment  be  ben- 
eficial, it  could  not  be  practised  on  an  extensive  scale. 

A  prevention  of  the  evil  I  consider  mnch  easier  and  better  than  a 
care,  and  this  I  think  will  be  effected  by  attending  to  the  foregoing 
observations  ;  I  will  add  that  pruning  will  also  act  as  a  preventive  of 
the  disease,  if  it  be  practised  at  its  proper  season,  especially  in  crowd- 
ed situatioos  ;  all  the  dense  and  matted  foliage,  especially  near  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  and  when  the  wood  has  done  its  work,  should  inva- 
riably be  taken  out ;  by  this  means  alone,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  many 
eases  the  blighting  effects  of  the  parasite  may  be  stopped,  and  the 
health  of  the  tree  preserved. 


RBPOBT  OF  THB  COMMTITEE  ON  LABOR. 
BT  8.  BEYNOLDS,  WQ. 

Labor  has  been  a  subject  of  much  anxiety  with  planters  on  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  The  planters  had  long  foreseen  that  laborers  would 
have  to  be  bronght  from  foreign  countries  ;  their  anticipations  are 
now  matters  of  fact.  Sngar  plantations  find  it  difficult  to  engage  na- 
tives for  any  long  term  oftiaM,  a  few  only  are  willing  to  engage  for  more 
than  three  to  six  months.  Importation  is  the  only  reliable  source  fbr 
perosaneat  labor.  Importation  has  commenced,  and  thus  far  promises 
to  be  satisfkctory.  Since  our  last  meeting,  the  ship  Thetis  has  arrived 
from  Amoy,  China,  with  about  two  hundred  Coolies,  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  planters,  as  by  contract  entered  into  with  the  mas- 
ter, John  Cass,  before  sailing  from  Honolulu. 

They  havo  proved,  thus  far,  diligent,  hut  not  swifk  ;  obedient,  but 
require  bokng  aAer.    Planters  have  difih^nt  views  as  to  the  relattte 
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value,  as  laborers,  between  Coolies  and  Natives.  Some  thmk  foar 
Coolies  oqual  to  five  Natives,  in  amount  of  labor  ;  others  reverse  the 
matter  by  placing  three  natives  against  four  coolies.  Op  the  plants* 
tion  of  H.  A.  Pierce,  &  Co.,  there  was  some  apparent  jealousy  by 
the  natives  when  the  coolies  first  arrived  among  them.  At  Koloa, 
some  little  skirmishing  at  first,  but  it  soon  subsided  ;  peace  and  har- 
mony soon  produced  the  kindest  feelings.  The  coolies  are  far  more 
nice  in  doing  their  labor,  of  which  they  feel  a  pride  over  the  natives, 
calling  them  •'  Wahine  !  Wahine  !"  (•*  Women  !  Women".)  On  Dod. 
Wood's  plantation  coolies  are  considered  far  superior  laborers  to 
the  natives,  they  perform  more  work,  and  do  it  better  and  handsomer. 

The  wages  of  the  cooley  is,  by  contract,  three  dollars  a  month,  then 
the  passage  from  Amoy,  advance  wages,  and  outfit,  amount  to  nearlf 
four  dollars,  which  added  to  the  wages  make  nearly  seven  dollars,  this 
som  includes  the  board  on  the  plantation.  Natives  have  six  dollars  a 
month  and  find  themselves. 

On  Mr.  Charles  Titcomb's  cofliee  plantation  the  coolies  are  said, 
by  Mr.  Titcomb,  to  be  much  better  laborers  than  the  natives  ;  they 
take  much  pains  in  cleaning  the  cofliee,  as  well  as  all  their  various 
employments.  Thus  far  the  experiment  of  introducing  laborers  (ron 
China,  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  planters.  A 
second  lot  is  expected  in  all  June,  by  the  Thetis,  Capt.  Cass,  by 
which  nearly  200  more  will  be  added  to  the  number  employed.  They 
seem  to  have  but  little  value  for  life ;  one  on  Mr.  Titcomb's  planta- 
tion cut  his  throat ;  one  on  Hale  Maile  plaotatiou,  East  Maui,  cut  his 
throat,  and  one  died  of  a  fever  ;  one,  a  domestic  of  R«  C.  Jaoioo,  in 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  cut  his  throat.  So  that  three  have  committed  sui- 
cide. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tariff  of  labor  will  produce  more  labor 
than  the  common  method  of  drudging  through  the  day,  at  a  snail  psce, 
and  an  indifference  whether  work  be  accomplished  or  not.  Regularity 
in  daily  labor  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  bring  out  more  work,  than  promis- 
cuously setting  the  people  to  their  daily  tasks.  The  natives  are 
stronger,  and  for  heavy  work,  in  getting  timber  from  the  mountaias, 
or  working  in  the  water,  are  the  better  help.  At  this  time  the  ability 
to  procure  help  from  China  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
present  planters,  as  well  as  the  future.    The  voyage  may  be  ptt-fonn- 
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ed  in  four  or  five  months,  wages  are  low,  food  cheap,  aod  people,  as 
a  whole,  indaitrious.  Foreigners,  Ekiropeans  or  Americans,  are  very 
eipensive  ;  quite  too  high  wages  are  demanded,  and  in  a  plurality  of 
cases  are  paid.  Overseers  ask  the  highest  wages,  from  eight  hundred 
to  fideen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  far  too 
high,  considering  the  nature  of  his  services :  merely  carrying  on  a 
large  farm,  for  which,  in  the  New  England  States,  very  few  receive 
more  than  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  best  overseers  are  from 
the  northern  and  middle  States,  so  far  as  experience  has  gone  upon 
these  islands.  Yankee  perseverance  and  go-a-head  character,  bear 
down  many  difficulties,  which  most  persons,  who  have  long  served 
on  plantations,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  every  facility  is  at  hand, 
voold  consider  impracticable,  if  not  irremediable. 

A  sugar  boiler  is  necessary  for  making  good  sugar.  The  art  is  not 
difieolt  to  obtain,  as  is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  the  plantations, 
have,  on  a  plurality  of  them,  been  their  own  self-taught  manufae- 
torera.  Those  who  call  themselves  *' Boilers "  call  for  salaries 
BMch  too  high  for  thoir  practical  services.  The  future  looks  bright, 
so  &r  as  procuring  labor  is  concerned.  With  prudence  and  economy, 
eaergy  and  perseverance,  the  planters  may  look  forward  to  the  sup* 
plying  California,  Oregon^  and  Rusaiaft  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  an4 
American  shores  of  the  Pacifie« 


ESSAY, 
ON  THE  PREVENTION,  AND  ERADICATION  OP  WORMS. 
BY  WM.  DUNCAN. 

Mr.  President — :  I  consider  the  safest  guide  we  can  make  use  of 
in  conducting  an  enquiry  into  ihe  best  means  to  be  made  use  of  for  the 
extirpation  of  those  insects  which  are  found  feeding  upon  plants  and 
young  crops,  will  be  to  examine  the  practice  that  has  been  so  success- 
fully followed  in  the  old  countries.  It  seems  to  roe  possible  a  princi* 
pie  might  open  out,  which  would  tend  considerably  to  diminish  the 
evil  complained  of,  if  not  exterminate  them. 
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In  all  iMw  ooontrie^,  parttculftriy  in  the  wanner  Ulitttdes,  the  dw- 
tructive  efiecU  of  insects  have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  first  cultivt- 
tors,  and  have  often  interrupted  the  progress  of  cultivation;  still  we 
find  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  brought  into  cuHivatioo,  the 
evil  diminishes,  and  when  the  heavy  expenses,  coosequcat  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  new  ground  has  passed  away,  and  a  better  state  of  cultare 
goes  on,  the  devastation  of  insects  is  scarcely  known  of.  In  develop- 
ing the  views  I  hold  on  this  important  subject,  I  make  use  of  bo  rea- 
soning, that  has  not  been  fully  borne  out  by  their  results,  or  my  owa 
experience  in  new  countries  would  not  justify.  In  reference  to  the 
various  recipes  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  destruction  of 
insects  lime,  salt,  soot,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  have  t^eea 
held  up  as  the  most  efficacious. 

I  believe,  at  the  present  time,  their  application  is  confined  to  solila- 
ry  cases,  and  It  is  a  matter  still  doubtful,  if  any  advantage  is  obtained 
from  their  use,  unless  as  manures,  and  thea  subject  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  soil. 

I  can  with  great  certainty  say,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  a  gafdsa 
goes,  no  advantage  appears  from  their  application.  The  first  person 
who  commenced  the  extirpation  of  inaeeU«pon  prioeipUs  wltteha«bss« 
qttMt  experieoce  proved  to  the  IdosI  correct^  was  Ma,  Baiawut,  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Pine  Apple.  Horticttltiire  in  those  days, 
was  in  its  infancy,  compared  to  what  it  is  seen  at  the  present  time.  In 
those  days  I  speak  of,  science  had  not  mixed  in  the  professional  edci- 
cation  of  gardener;  the  nature  of  soils  was  little  understood  by  them,  and 
their  amalgamation  less. 

Before  Mr.  Baldwin's  time,  and  long  afterwards,  so  strong  is  prc^ 
dice,  the  practice  followed  in  cultivating  the  Pine  Apple,  was  growiag 
it  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  dipping  the  entire  plant  two 
or  three  tiroes  a  year  in  a  mixture  of  oil,  soot,  sulphur,  and  soap-lees 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  insects,  which  to  exterminate  in 
those  days,  was  not  hoped  for,  much  less  expected. 

Mr.  Baldwin  initiated  a  practice  just  the  reverse,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  Pine  Apple  growing  in  Europe:  his  practice  was 
to  grow  the  pine  apple  in  a  strong  loam  mixed  with  as  much  sand  only 
as  admitted  a  free  passage  to  the  waterings,  in  a  moist  atmosphere  in* 
duced  by  steaming. 
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Mr.  Baldwio'i  was  kept  free  from  insects,  and  its  froit  would  average 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  instead  oftwo  and  three,  the  weight  of  the 
former  culture.  Now  here  was  a  principle  made  clear,  that  plants  in 
a  bad  condition  were  infested  with  insects  produced  by  a  certain  cul- 
tore,  and  the  same  plants  in  a  good  condition  were  kept  free,  and  this 
change  brought  about  not  by  favorite  nostrums,  but  by  cultivation  alone. 
Before  I  proceed  any  further  with  my  observations  upon  this  interesting 
and  important  subject,  permit  me  to  explain  to  the  Society  my  own 
views.  I  speak  advisedly,  I  speak  from  the  experience  of  new  coun- 
tries, from  the  experience  of  practiced  agriculturists  in  them,  that  in 
no  possible  way  can  insects  be  destroyed,  but  by  cultivation,  though 
the  contents  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  should  be  emptied  upon  the  land. 
But  on  the  contrary,  I  am  certain,  from  constant  watchings,  that 
any  material  that  will  destroy  insects,  will  destroy  vegetation  first. 
I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Pine  Apple,  as  being  continually 
infested  with  insects,  when  under  artificial  cultivation,  as  was  follow- 
ed before  Mr.  Baldwin's  time,  in  order  to  show  that  good  husbandry 
alone  is  required  to  stay  the  progress  of  insects,  if  not  ultimately  to 
exterminate  them. 

The  plan  I  have  laid  down  for  the  exposition  and  elucidation  of  my 
observations  is  the  following. 

1st:  I  aim  to  prove  by  practical  illustrations,  that  any  practice  which 
is  not  based  upon  good  husbandry  is  inefiectual  m  diminishing,  or 
ui  destroying  msects. 

3d: — I  aim  to  prove  by  similar  reasonings,  that  good  husbandry  alone 
is  sufficient  both  to  destroy,  and  efiectually  exterminate  them. 

In  Great  Britain,  that  the  table  of  the  wealthy  may  be  as  well  sup- 
plied in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer  months,  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
ondergo  what  is  termed,  artificial  cultivation.  Now  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, that  plants,  within  the  limits  of  a  small  Hot-House  could  be 
easily  kept  free  firom  insects  by  manual  application  ;  but  the  case  was 
the  reverse,  it  seemed  to  increase  them,  and  subsequent  experience 
proved,  that  such  really  was  the  case.  Before  the  introduction  of  hot 
wmter  into  forcing  houses,  they  were  heated  by  coal  fires  through  the 
medium  of  brick  flues.  Now  the  advantages  appertaining  to  the  hot- 
waier  pipes,  over  the  old  brick  flues  are  these  : — ^The  former  gives 

out  a  moist  temperature,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  healthy 
10 
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Yegetation  ;  it  is  regular,  and  under  control,  while  the  latter  gives  oot 
dry,  harsh  heat,  ever  varying,  subjecting  the  plants  to  sudden  over- 
flowings of  sap,  and  at  other  times,  to  an  insufficiency  ;  consequcDtly, 
the  health  of  the  plant  was  impaired,  and  became  immediately  infested 
with  those  insects  which  are  fostered  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  such  u 
the  scale  and  the  red  spider,  so  prevalent  on  these  islands.  Plants 
growing  in  a  temperature  produced  by  the  hot  water,  arrive  to  a  better 
condition,  and  give  out  no  food  to  insects.  Thus  the  practice  as  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  the  case  of  the  Pine  apple,  was  found  fifty 
years  afterwards  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  departments  of  gardening, 
with  the  same  success  as  regards  the  destruction  of  pernicious  msects. 
About  forty  years  ago,  the  Apple  orchards  of  the  cider  counties  of 
England,  felt  severely  the  ravages  of  what  is  termed  American  blight, 
having  obtained  that  name  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  origina- 
ted in  that  country,  identified  as  the  Aphis  lanigera,  of  naturalists. 
This  insect  in  a  few  years  reached  every  apple  tree  in  the  country. 
The  means  made  use  of  by  the  proprietors  and  others,  was  to  have  the 
trees  well  washed  and  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  train  oil,  soot,  soap- 
lees  and  sulphur.  As  long  as  the  trees  were  laboured  on,  they  were 
kept  clean  above  ground,  but  they  simultaneously  appeared  on  the 
disuse  of  the  brush,  the  trees  sickened,  the  fruit  becoming  smaller, 
flavorless,  and  speckled,  certain  indications  of  diseased  roots.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  investigate  more  closely,  to  find  out  the  habits  of 
the  animal,  and  to  learn  its  habitats.  It  was  ascertained  to  make  its 
appearance  first  at  the  roots,  causing  large  nodes  at  every  joint,  stop* 
ping  the  free  circulation  of  the  sap  ;  hence  the  smallness  and  diminish- 
ing flavor  of  the  fruit.  Now  here  was  a  disease  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  every  apple  tree  in  England,  every  garden  and  orchard 
being  more  or  less  infected,  every  known  means  was  exhausted,  and 
of  no  avail  in  counteracting  this  scourge.  It  was  advised,  that  the 
most  afliected  trees  should  be  removed  and  many  proprietors,  acthig 
upon  that  advice,  destroyed  some  of  their  most  valuable  trees  ;  still 
the  insect  was  on  the  increase.  In  Great  Britain,  that  a  full  desseK 
should  be  afiTorded  throughout  the  year,  the  apple  is  grown  against 
walls  and  espaliers  ;  consequently  to  fall  in  with  the  higher  state  of 
anltivation,  four  things  were  essential,  flavor,  size,  form  and  eohr, 
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to  tfbtaia  which  all  depends  upoQ  cultivation.  Grardeners  when  com- 
pelled to  the  enquiry  by  the  failure  of  what  may  be  termed  local  ap- 
plication,  discovered,  like  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  the  Pine  Apple,  that 
laeans  that  will  assist  the  growth  of  a  plant,  are  the  only  means  that 
will  destroy   or  prevent  the  attack  of  insects. 

Apple  trees  against  walls  and  espaliers  were  found  unaffected  or  in 
tome  cases  only  slightly,  while  the  orchards  within  a  few  yards  were 
becoming  annihilated.  Here  was  the  remedy  found,  apply  the  same 
cultivation  to  the  one  as  you  have  done  to  the  other  and  the  result 
will  be  the  same. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
the  trees  being  more  or  less  infected  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other 
are  these,  that  vegetation  carried  on  under  impoverished  circumstan- 
ces, which  is  tantamount  to  bad  cultivation,  induces  ultimately, 
disease,  and  it  is  proved  by  innumerable  examples  that  insects  are  only 
ionnd  upon  sickly  and  bark  growing  plants  as  they  are  only  found 
upon  sickly  animals.  It  will  be  easy  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the 
appearances  of  insects,  by  tracing  out  the  causes  which  induce  disease. 
Then  if  these  conclusions  are  correct,  the  same  remedy  will  apply  to 
^wery  department  of  the  vegetable  economy.  , 

If  we  examine  the  cultivation  of  the  orchards  of  England  in  former 
times,  the  above  reasonings  will  be  further  illustrated.  We  find  the 
practice  to  be  the  following.  The  land  was  constantly  under  green 
crops,  for  six  or  seven  years,  or  until  the  trees  began  to  shade,  when 
it  was  laid  down,  or  allowed  to  go  into  grass.  They  received  no  pru- 
ning, unless  thinning,  or  lopping  off  some  strolling  branches  may  be 
called  pruning.  Now  as  soon  as  the  trees  received  any  check  from  a 
dry  season,  or  exhausted  soil,  (brought  on  by  coarse  and  heavy  crop- 
ping,) theywould  bear  beyond  their  power,  disease  would  ensue,  then 
the  insects  would  appear. 

The  insects  were  already  there,  the  long  grass  and  weeds  were  their 
nurseries,  and  what  better  habitat  could  the  insect  require  to  shel- 
ter and  sustain  its  progeny  than  decaying  and  decayed  vegetation 
could  afford  ?  Such  was  orchard  culture  in  former  times,  when  insects 
vrere  doing  well.  Returning  to  the  means  gardeners  made  use  of  to 
destroy  the  apple  blight  the  orchards  were  placed  under  cultivation, 
they  laid  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  much  as  was  safe;  cut  them 
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back  to  increase  their  fibres,  in  order  that  the  sap  ihonld  be  better 
distilled,  added  more  food  by  annual  coats  of  manure,  and  above  all, 
placed  the  land  in  fallow.  In  a  few  years,  the  trees  recorered  froiB 
their  consumptive  condition,  and  the  insects  disappeared.  My  obser- 
vations hitherto  have  been  confined  to  the  management  of  the  Aphides 
as  being  one  of  the  most  destructive  family  of  insects  Pomerian  vegeta- 
tion had  to  contend  with,  and  which  had  baffled  for  so  many  yean 
the  most  skillful  and  experienced,  but  at  the  present  time,  offers  ao 
resistence  to  a  judicious  and  well  managed  husbandry.  Two  other 
families  of  insects  known  to  cultivators,  by  the  name  of  the  Thript , 
and  Red  Spider.  These  insects  are  endowed  with  a  constitution  suita- 
ble to  all  climates.  They  attack  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  destroying  its 
essential  qualities  and  bring  on  a  state  of  vegetation  favorable  to  the 
appearance  of  others. 

Leguminous  Plants  are  subject  to  these  destructive  insects  more 
than  other  family  of  Plants.  Peas  and  beans  in  their  commencing 
stages  of  deeay  are  never  in  any  country  free  from  them;  wherever 
the  bean  and  pea  will  grow  there  will  also  be  found  the  Red  Spider ; 
the  peach  and  vine  are  also  their  favorite  food. 

The  practice  of  cropping  the  peach  borders,  went  on  as  long  as  the 
sorts  cultivated  were  confined  to  the  Royal  George,  and  others  of 
equally  as  coarse  a  kind,  but  as  soon  as  the  French  Peaches  were 
introduced,  being  more  delicate  in  flavor,  more  tender  and  fine  in 
growth,  the  insects  attacked  them  with  such  force,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mature  a  crop.  The  Garden  Engine  was  set  to  work,  lime  water, 
and  tobacco  water  were  worked  over  them  but  were  ineffectual  in  clesr- 
ing  them  away.  As  soon  as  the  firuit  was  advanced,  the  engine  cooM 
not  be  used.  They  again  would  appear  destroying  the  bloom  of  the 
fruit,  and  rendering  it  colorless,  small,  and  of  no  flavor. 

The  practice  of  cropping  fruit  borders  has  been  abandoned  for 
some  time.  They  are  kept  free  fi*om  weeds,  periodically  trenched, 
manured,  and  thrown  into  fallow,  the  whole  of  the  winter  months;  aad 
that  husbandry  has  worked  out  every  insect  of  those  families  frooi  the 
Lands  End  to  Johny  Groats. 

Before  the  time  the  knowledge  of  the  influence  the  atmosphere  had 
upon  soils  had  reached  gardeners,  they  allowed  their  lands  to  rest  and 
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the  weeda  to  grow,  believing  their  being  dug  in  was  highly  enrich- 
ing to  the  soil,  never  dreaming  of  the  fertile  nurseries  of  slui^s  and 
bots  it  was  fostering.  In  those  days,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  the 
destruction  of  spring  crops,  and  often  lucky  was  that  individual,  who 
could  obtain  a  sprinkling  of  a  crop,  if  the  season  was  unfavorable.  Af- 
ter repeated  sowings  and  plantings,  if  the  season  was  wet,  the  bots  and 
slugs  would  prevail;  if  a  dry  one,  the  plants  would  be  devoured  by  the 
caterpillars  and  fly.  Then  the  favorite  remedies  might  have  been 
seen  :  lime  half  an  inch  thick  spread  over  the  land,  and  soot  if  obtaina- 
ble used  equally  as  liberal.  The  animals  would  retire  till  the  rain 
came  on,  and  soon  made  the  crops  reward  them  for  their  fasting. — 
Such  was  gardening  years  ago;  now  we  will  look  into  the  practice 
of  horticulture  at  the  present  time,  under  which  practice,  insects  of 
every  destructive  kind — have  disappeared  from  all  well  managed  gar- 
dens. Cross  cropping  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Young  crops 
are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  flat  hoed  two  or  three  times  during  their 
growth,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  insective  larvae  that  may  be 
buried,  the  exposing  of  it  to  the  atmosphere  seems  to  destroy 
its  vitality;  therefore,  the  constant  moving  the  surface  of  the  soil 
to  about  four  inches,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  independent  of  its 
other  benefits.  As  soon  as  the  crops  are  removed,  the  land  is  immedi- 
ately cleaned,  and  all  decaying  vegetation  burnt  or  removed,  not  dug 
io,  and  if  not  immediately  required,  the  land  is  thrown  into   fallow. 

I  will  now  enter  into  the  practice  of  the  flower  garden  which  affords 
a  field  of  detail,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  where  opposite 
culture  will  show  both  the  bane  and  antidote.  It  often  happens,  for 
certain  ends,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  a  plant  into  a  diseased  state,  (or 
the  purpose  of  originating  a  different  coloured,  or  variegated  foliage. 
As  sooQ  as  the  plant  is  brought  from  good  cultivation  into  bad,  on 
comes  the  insects,  and  the  injury  the  plant  sustains  from  their  attacks 
confirms  oAen  the  tendencies  of  the  plant.  If  we  look  into  the  three 
divisions  of  plants  usually  appropriate  to  the  flower  garden,  we  find 
flowering  shrubs  more  subject  to  insects  than  herbaceous  plants,  and 
herbaceous  plants  more  than  annuals;  and  again,  we  find  single  flow- 
ering plants  more  disposed  to  insects  than  double;  and  without  enter- 
ing into  the  physiological  cause,  it  is  sufficient  to  seek  the  solution  io 
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the  difference  of  the  vegetative  energy  of  the  three  structarei,  and 
the  high  cultivation  bestowed  in  bringing  out  a  double  flower. 

Thus  fur  example,  to  obtain  a  double  flower,  high  cultivation  chan* 
ges  the  stamens  into  petals,  still  higher  changes  the  entire  organs  of 
the  flower'into  petals;  it  then  becomes  what  is  termed  a  double,  flower 
and  from  that  cultivation  insects  are  not  seen;  relax  the  cultivation, 
the  plant  becomes  again  single  and  the  insects  may  appear.  Thus  a 
single  rose  plant,  surrounded  with  doubles,  will  be  covered  with  in- 
sects, and  the  double  perfectly  free.  I  allude  to  the  stock;  the  same 
circumstances  may  be  noticed  in  the  wall  flower  and  many  other  plants. 
I  consider  these  examples  will  go  far  in  proving  that  insects  are  to  be 
destroyed  and  prevented  by  cultivation.  It  is  the  practice  in  raising 
plants  for  the  flower  garden,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  or  by  seeds,  to  be 
two  or  three  times  transplanted  before  final  plantmg,  and  where  pots 
are  to  be  obtained,  to  have  them  potted.  The  practice  will  appear  ju- 
dicious when  we  consider  the  purposes  aimed  at.  It  often  happens, 
that  a  plant  is  required  to  have  its  locality  changed,  and  by  having  it 
transplanted,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  without  danger  of  its  dying, 
we  have  fibrous  roots  instead  of  tap  roots. 

Fibrous  roots  act  more  freely,  and  quickly  recover  from  the  exhaus- 
tion consequent  on  removal,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  plant  having 
its  roots  to  form  before  the  sap  elaborates,  looses  its  acidity,  becomes 
sweet  and  immediately  infested  with  iusects. 

It  is  often  found  in  practice,  that  some  plants  will  not  flower  under 
the  ordinary  treatment,  particularly  tropical  plants.  And  when  bend- 
ing and  twisting  the  branches,  or  cutting  the  roots  will  not  bring  on 
flowering,  the  general  method  used,  is  to  check  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
by  impoverishing  the  soil,  and  to  keep  it  under  that  treatment,  till 
eitivation  does  appear. 

If  the  insects  are  in  the  neighborhood  they  will  be  on  the  plant,  bat 
at  soon  as  the  plant  is  returned  to  its  former  treatment  and  recovers 
from  its  exhaustion  the  insects  will  leave  it.  It  appears  to  me  highly  im- 
portant in  keeping  a  flower  garden  free  from  insects,  to  have  the  plants 
transplanted  before  final  planting,  and  to  have  the  soil  flat-hoed.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  safely  be  predicted  by  such  management  here  as  in  other 
countries,  insects  will  be  kept  from  being  veiy  troublesome  in  flower 
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gardeof.  I  will  now  enter  into  the  practice  of  the  nursery  depart 
ment.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  sowing  of  seeds  and 
their  first  year's  growth  of  seedlings. 

The  insects  which  formerly  were  so  dci^tructive  to  nurseries  in  former 
times,  also  submitted  to  the  same  management,  as  was  found  so  well 
to  answer  in  the  kitchen  garden.  This  insect  is  called  the  Black  Bot, 
in  the  common  language  of  trades.  These  insects  are  never  seen 
above  ground,  and  only  work  in  the  night.  They  retire  during  the 
day  deep  into  the  soil.  They  bite  off  the  young  plant  at  its  collar, 
and  draw  the  tops  into  their  holes.  Nurserymen  in  the  neighborhood 
ofpasture  land  could  not  raise  seedlings;  but  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase them  from  nurseries  freer  from  them;  such  as  light,  sandy 
soil;  thus  loosing  a  very  profitable  part  of  the  business. 

The  following  means  were  used  and  were  found  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  land  intended  to  be  used  for  seedlings,  was  first  ^een 
cropped,  the  hoe  liberally  used  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thrown 
sharp  and  well  hollowed,  furrowed  by  the  spade,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  and  in  sowing  in  the  spring  the  seeds,  and  ulti- 
mately been  cleared  away. 

Some  years  ago,  a  great  difiicully  was  experienced  in  Great  Britain 
in  keeping  lawns  free  from  the  working  of  worms,  which  gave  to  the 
grass  an  unsightly  appearance.  Lime  water  was  used  with  some  suc- 
cess, its  application  was  attended  with  too  much  labor.  The  brush, 
harrow,  and  roller,  answered  the  purpose  much  better.  Their  use 
not  only  kept  the  grass  clean,  but  it  was  discovered  it  brushed  up  the 
larvsB  of  insects,  which  soon  would  have  found  their  way  into  cultivated 
land.  It  gave  a  hmt  to  the  farmers  in  the  management  of  their  pas- 
ture lands;  at  present,  they  are  used  on  all  grass  lands,  producing 
important  results  in  invigorating  the  grass,  and  keeping  it  free  from  the 
lodgements  of  insects. 

I  have  gone  through  the  several  departments  of  horticulture,  giving 
general  illustrations  of  means  used  in  clearing  of  insects,  all  leading 
to  one  specific  principle,  namely,  cultivation;  and  though  some  insects 
might  appear  not  included  m  the  rule,  I  do  not  conceive  there  can 
be  an  exception. 

I  allude  to  the  insects  that  infest  the  hop,  and  the  one  that  injures 
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the  bean.  They  confessedly  are  insects  which  the  best  husbandry 
has  not  reached.  We  find  their  appearance  is  consequent  on  wet 
seasons;  in  the  average  seasons  no  injury  is  sustained.  The  cauies 
I  conceive  are  these*,  the  plants  subject  to  vicissitudes,  brought  on  by 
variable  and  chilly  seasons,  lose  their  full  condition,  and  become  pre* 
di.^posed  to  routine  attacks,  and  the  impracticability  of  working  the 
land,  favors  their  increase.  Agnin  the  fly  in  turnips  may  be  consid- 
ered not  controlable  by  cultivation. 

Cropping  in  a  remedy.  No  gardnor  or  farmer  would  sow  turnips 
after  any  green  crop. 

Phosphate  of  lime  however  is  used  with  eminent  success.  I  have  io 
the  above  observations  confined  my  remarks  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  gardening,  as  the  operations  carried  on  there  seems  to  me 
more  tangible,  and  would  enable  us  with  some  certainty  to  deduce  in- 
ferqyces,  from  which  a  practice  might  I'pen  out  if  not  to  the  wishes  of  the 
society,  at  least  ameliorate  the  evils  complained  of.  The  t>est  cultift- 
tion  that  lands  devoted  to  agriculture  can  receive,  compared  to  what 
can  be  devoted  to  horticulture,  must  of  necessity  be  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  from  that  circumstance,  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  insects, 
more  accessible  in  the  garden  than  in  the  field.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  insects  of  the  field  less  persistent,  and  the  ganeri 
more  limited,  than  in  the  garden,  and  if  the  garden  can  be  kept  clear, 
and  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  possibility  reasonable,  hopes  may 
be  indulged  that  it  is  as  possible  in  the  field. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  the  colony  of  S.  Australia  a  small  martis 
cleared  every  thing  before  it,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  vegetation  was  left 
above  ground.  Those  who  have  never  seen,  can  have  but  a  meagre 
idea  of  their  quantity  by  comparing  them  in  numbers  to  the  Locusts 
of  Egypt  As  cultivation  went  on,  the  plow  and  tormentor  destroyed 
their  nurseries;  and  at  the  present  time,  if  they  were  not  fully  extermi- 
nated, they  are  only  partially  felt.  In  bringing  the  practice  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  clearing  away  insects  from  the  garden  to 
bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  two  staple  crops  of  these  islands; 
the  coffee  and  the  sugar  cane,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  explain  briefly, 
what  I  mean  by  cultivation*  I  conceive  a  plant  to  be  under  cnhiva- 
lioOj  when  ita  organic  stmctare  it  perfect;  and  to  surround  the  pltnt 
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with  the  requisite  conditions  to  reach  its  maximum  development,  the 
art  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  coffee  tree,  states  he  might 
recommend  the  sowing  of  a  cofTtfe  plantation,  if  the  inseclii  did  not 
prevent  him.  I  do  not  call  that  cultivation.  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
to  surround  the  plant  aAerwards,  with  its  maximum  condition;  it  is  the 
plant  still  in  a  wild  state,  wiih'Ut  the  essfiitinl  pi<>|  eities  which  culti- 
vation gives.  Mr.  Rhodes  dwarfs  his  plants  by  the  knife,  but  the  roots 
ought  to  do  it.  The  gormandizers  are  to  come  ofT  by  the  pame  means. 
Surely  that  is  not  cultivation.  That  is  simply  trimming  your  plant, 
lest  thf  Htronir  shoots  should  underdrop  the  weaker  ones.  The  struc- 
ture ofthe  plant  is  still  the  same;  its  tendencies  are  not  changed;  the 
maximum  developemcnt  the  plant  reaches  is  still  the  condition  ofthe 
wild  plant;  it  is  nut  the  condition  of  an  organic  structure  resuhing 
from  cultivation.  Mr.  Rhodes  recommends  suckers  to  be  planted,  as 
they  will  be  too  far  advanced  to  be  in  danger  of  it!8ects.  I  doubt  much 
the  judiciousness  of  planting  a  spurious  production  such  as  a  sucker, 
feeing  it  is  a  formation  resulting  independent  of  the  proper  organs  of 
the  plant. 

Thus  time  must  be  lost  in  bringing  cultivation  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
at  nil  tinier  will  be  disposed  to  throw  up  similar  spurious  productions. 
The  t»ei«t  method  oppeais  to  me  to  get  up  a  coffee  plantation  whhout 
the  fe.ir  of  insect!^,  is  to  have  yuur  plants  three  or  four  times  transplan- 
ted; but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  have  the  plantation  formed  from  cut- 
tings, as  is  practiced  in  the  Brazils.  The  structure  ofthe  plant  is  al- 
ready formed  in  the  cutting,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  running  wild. 
But  without  entering  into  the  reasons  of  either  method,  let  it  be  suf&- 
cient  to  say,  by  transplanting  you  bring  the  plant  to  the  organization 
of  a  cutting,  though  much  time  is  lost  in  sowing  the  seed,  you  can  nev- 
er reach  it,  and  never  perfectly  obtain  it  from  a  seedling.  The  fol- 
lowing numbers  will  show  the  value  of  transplanted  plants  over  a  seed- 
ling. We  lake  five  as  the  seedling  which  will  be  its  commercial  value; 
oQce  transplanted  seven  and  one  half,  twice  transplanted  fifteen,  three 
times  transplanted  forty-two,  which  is  the  valuation,  independent  of 
size  or  age,  but  more  to  the  purpose.  The  ground  being  prepared 
after  Mr.  Rhodes's  method,  as  soon  as  the  functiooi  ofthe  colydelons 
ktfe  ceased,  prick  them  out  two  inches  apart,  allowing  six  iocbes  be« 
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tweeo  the  rows;  if  the  land  is  not  adhesive  add  lime.  When  the  fi- 
brous structure  has  commenced  which  will  be  in  about  eighteen  days, 
transplant  them  four  inches  apart  and  eight  inches  between  the  rows, 
water  the  night  before.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  fibrous  structiirs 
will  be  confirmed.  In  taking  them  up  a  third  time  a  small  spade  or 
gardener's  trowel  maj  be  used.  In  transplanting  a  third  time,  pltot 
SIX  inches  apart  and  eight  inches  between  rows.  In  six  weeks  if  a 
little  spade  is  used,  thej  will  be  ready  for  planting,  and  if  care  is  used 
in  preserving  the  balls  of  earth,  no  deaths  will  occur  particularly  if 
you  watch,  and  they  will  be  too  for  advanced  to  be  in  danger  of  insecU. 

By  such  a  practice  you  will  have  brought  the  plant  out  of  its  wild 
state. 

You  have  a  cultivated  plant  to  cultivate,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
facilities  you  «fibrd  to  the  plant  by  cultivation  will  be  its  maximom 
development. 

In  the  observation  which  I  have  to  offer  upon  the  sugar  case,  1  do 
not  feel  myself  empirically  confident,  and  tho'  this  paper  set  out  os- 
tensibly suggestive  of  means  to  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  insecii, 
it  turns  out  rather  means  suggestive  to  be  used  as  preventatives,  tod 
as  cultivation  seems  to  me  the  very  means  that  can  contend  with  those 
evils,  in  presuming  to  offer  observations  on  the  sugar  cane  in  the  fics 
of  so  many  practical  cultivators  of  that  plant,  I  wish  it  to  be  my  apolo- 
gy- 

The  first  operation  I  would  suggest  in  ploughing  a  plantation  wosM 
be  to  have  the  land  worked  by  the  skim  plow,  say  to  the  depth  offoor 
inches,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  up  all  larvsB  of  insects  wkicb 
are  generally  found  at  that  depth  below  the  sedge.  I  then  would  btfe 
the  tormentor  follow  instead  of  the  harrow;  by  using  the  tormeotor 
instead  of  the  harrow  much  labor  is  saved  in  burning.  I  then  wosid 
commence  burning,  making  my  fires  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart  I 
shall  by  that  process  not  only  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  insects,  but 
also  a  large  quantity  of  weeds  and  their  seeds.  Other  advantages  vt 
obtained  by  the  burning  the  sedge  and  weeds.  It  appears  to  me  Isod 
that  has  never  been  under  cultivation  requires  some  stimulaot  to 
bring  on  active  vegetation,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  atmosphere, 
a  process  of  time,  or  by  the  addition  of  manure. 

If  young  plants  are  planted  or  seeds  sown  on  ground  newly  brokes 
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up,  that  ifl  to  say  yirgia  land,  the  joang  plants  wither  and  eihibit 
sjoiptocns  of  ill  health.  The  chlorophjie  of  the  leaf  does  not  form  in 
sufficient  quantity,  on  which  depends  the  health  of  the  plant;  and  it  is 
•nly  after  the  soil,  sun  and  air  have  exerted  some  influence  that  the 
plants  are  enabled  to  coromeoce  growing.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
insects  are  most  destructive.  The  ashes  of  the  sedge  by  being  strewn 
over  the  land  previous  to  ploughing,  sets  the  soil  to  work  at  once  and 
the  young  plants,  finding  sufficient  food,  are  soon  pushed  out  of  dan- 
ger of  caterpillars  and  earth-worms;  and  moreover  start  with  a  good 
c<Mistitution,  healthy  and  strong.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  objections 
to  burning  and  of  the  advantages  of  ploughing  in  green  manures,  but 
these  objections  do  not  appear  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  soils  of  these 
islands  under  these  present  circumstances. 

The  ashes  being  ^trewn  over  the  land,  I  would  use  the  subsoil  plow 
if  the  land  would  bear  it,  to  give  a  bottom  to  the  soil.  I  then  would 
fallow  my  land  and  keep  it  in  fallow  till  broken  up  by  the  hoe. 

In  planting  I  would  open  my  furrows  with  the  subsoil  plow,  and 
have  it  so  managed  that  no  furrow  should  be  left  unplanted  that  day. 
The  advantage  of  single  drill  plantmg  overall  other  methods  is  so  well 
understood  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  it  here.  On  these  islands 
it  seems  to  me  more  urgent  as  a  matter  of  economy  with  regard  to  la- 
bor and  as  a  means  of  destroying  insects. 

la  open  lands  commencing  growth  is  exposed  to  too  much  light,  and 
from  that  circumstance  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  retarded,  the  crop 
does  not  cover  so  soon,  drought  is  sooner  felt.  In  drill  planting  the 
young  cane  has  more  shelter;  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  you  can 
plant  thicker;  if  seasons  turn  out  to  be  wet  you  can  thin  out,  in  fact 
you  can  work  the  crop  according  to  the  means  the  seasons  afford  you. 

In  drill  planting  you  have  a  more  even  moisture.  The  crops  will 
be  more  even  instead  of  having  large  and  small  plants  indiscriminately 
mixed  as  is  the  case  generally  in  the  other  method.  But  no  less  use- 
ful is  the  drill  planting:  you  will  dear  your  ground  sooner  of  its  insects 
and  a  great  deal  of  labor  will  be  saved  in  keeping  down  the  weeds 
and  those  chrcumstances  alone  will  give  a  greater  bulk  and  a  better 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar. 

The  consequence  is  that  any  land  that  is  brought  to  the  surface  is 
immediately  covered  with  earth. 
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After  the  same  manner  aeeds  just  burstincr,  inftead  offeriflirg.are 
simply  lided  from  one  spot  to  be  deposited  in  another  without  materi* 
ally  injiii'ing  them. 

The  labor  of  keeping  drill  planting  would  stand  seven  and  one  half 
and  equal  distance  planting  ten  and  one  half,  which  is  a  practical  fact. 
The  hoe  in  drill  planting  works  in  a  straight  line;  the  earth  if  not 
curled  up  and  any  larve  of  insects  that  are  brought  to  the  surface,  die 
by  exposure,  and  by  the  same  means  any  seeds  just  opening 
that  are  brought  to  the  surface  are  destroyed.  Thus  two  crops  are 
destroyed  by  one  operation,  and  if  the  circular  hoe  was  used  instead 
of  the  square  clogging  up  hoe  now  in  general  use,  the  work  would  be 
done  much  better  and  last  longer.  In  planting  the  cane,  it  occured 
to  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  prevent  the  culling  of  the  eaith-worm 
to  have  the  cuttings  hardened  by  a  previous  cultivation.  1  mentioned 
the  suggestion  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  on  these  islands.  It  wosthat  genlleinaa's 
opinion  it  was  practicable,  and  would  be  of  eminent  service  in  slopping 
the  depredations  of  tho  worm.  I  am  pretty  certain  it  would  do  much 
in  strengthening  the  crop  and  would  make  it  more  hardy.  Pud- 
diing  the  cuttings  in  a  mixture  of  lime,  oil,  sulphur,  and  strong  soap 
suds  and  earth  would  keep  off  the  insects  for  a  time,  and  would  be  uf 
great  advantage  in  pushing  on  the  plant,  and  more  so  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  guano  could  be  added. 

In  keeping  a  sugar  plantation  free  of  insects,  the  adjacent  land  re- 
quires to  be  attended  to.  Caterpillars  travel  for  their  food.  Tbey 
seem  to  issue  from  the  cocoon  at  an  orifice  and  travel  in  a  straight 
line  till  they  find  something  to  eat  when  they  spread.  I  have  seen  ibe 
caterpillar  travelling  nearly  a  mile  in  length  over  a  clean  fallowed  land 
without  deviating  from  a  straight  line.  They  found  nothing  to  eit, 
and  on  they  went.  They  all  perished  before  they  reached  any  calti- 
▼ated  land.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  organs  of  smell  very 
strong,  or  they  would  have  fell  upon  a  springing  crop  of  wheat  which 
was  about  12  yards  parallel  to  their  line  of  march.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  land  surrounding  a  sugar  plantation  to  be  either  kept  in  (al- 
low or  to  be  burnt  and  when  the  caterpillar  is  expected,  I  would  tor- 
ment the  grass  to  some  distance,  brush  harrow  and  roll  it  while  they 
were  in  tbt  neighborhood.    Insects  should  have  no  peace  or  real  fren 
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me.  I  wouM  keep  my  land  as  a  good  housewife  keepe  her  house.  I 
would  brush  out  every  hole  and  corner.  I  have  mentioned  the  disuse 
of  the  common  harrow  in  preparing  land  for  cropping.  It  seems  to 
me  totally  unfit  for  working  land  of  these  Islands,  and  does  a  great  deal 
of  harm  in  preparing  land  for  a  second  ploughing,  or  in  covering  in 
teed.  Porous  lands  in  all  warm  countries  paiticulaily  in  countries 
subject  to  drought,  by  being  harrowed,  lose  sooner  their  moisnirc  and 
from  the  smooth  surface  it  brings  on,  affords  no  shelter  to  the  piercing 
rays  of  the  sun;  consequently  shoots  are  weak  and  spire  up  without 
•tooling;  whereas  land  worked  by  the  lormenior  or  plough,  locks  up 
in  the  roughed  suriace  moisture  already  prepared  forlhey(jungspring« 
log  plant  without  the  means  of  escape.  The  young  shoots  penetrate 
these  rubbly  clods  and  draw  out  their  moisture  which  by  being  work- 
ed has  been  rubbed  down  by  the  harrow  and  have  escaped.  For  those 
reasons  it  is  the  practice  in  many  countries  to  plough  in  all  grain  crops 
instead  of  harrowing  them  in  again.  On  these  Islands  the  land  cakes 
and  receives  little  benefit  from  the  slight  showers  when  the  rain  pat- 
ters against  hard  ground  which  the  harrow  brings  on.  The  drops  of 
rain  burst  before  they  can  penetrate  the  ground  and  their  constituents 
escape  again  into  air.  Although  moisture  may  be  afibrded  still  it  has 
to  be  prepared  l>efore  the  plants  can  use  it. 

In  concluding  my  observations  permit  me  to  bring  once  more  to 
your  notice  the  following  facts.  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  in  the 
case  of  the  Pine  Apple  that  there  is  a  state  of  vegetation  highly  favor- 
able to  the  appearance  of  insects.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  in 
the  case  of  the  Apple-blight  a  similar  circumstance,  and  both  cases  by 
changing  the  mode  of  cultivation  has  brought  on  a  vegetation  which 
afforded  no  inducement. 

It  occurred  to  mo  since  I  wrote  these  observations  that  it  would  be 
well  to  explain  the  theory  of  transplanting  when  a  plant  is  produced 
from  a  seed.  The  rhizoma  or  root  descends  deep  into  the  soil  and 
the  sap  it  sucks  up  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere.  It  ascends 
the  plant  in  a  crude  state;  it  is  distilled  by  the  leaves  and  descending 
forais  wood.  The  returned  sap  is  excrementitious  and  is  exhaled  from 
the  roots  by  the  knobs;  it  is  again  sucked  up  slightly  modified  by  ad- 
ditional matter.  In  course  of  time  this  sap  becomes  too  impure  and 
too  strong  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  diseases  of  plants^ 
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their  premature  decay,  and  origioates  those  gormandisera  mentioiied 
by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Transplanted  plants  have  a  fibrous  structure  and  act  upon  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves;  they  distil  the  sap  before  it 
enters  the  plant,  consequently  take  up  less  of  foreign  matter.  The 
plant  is  increased  by  double  distilling,  the  sap  is  ofa  finer  quality,  con- 
tains better  sugar,  hence  its  increase  specific  proof  and  the  essential  oil 
which  gives  flavor  is  more  perfect.  Plants  also  exude  this  returned 
fluid  from  the  stem  branches  and  leaves,  hence  the  insects  crawl  up 
the  stem  branches  in  search  of  it  and  as  long  as  the  plants  furnish 
them  with  food  they  remain,  stop  the  supply  and  they  are  oflT;  from  the 
same  cause  the  smutty  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants. 
This  matter  vegetates  a  minute  fungus  which  may  be  brought  on  the 
plant  by  insects  and  they  are  always  found  together  or  by  the  atmos- 
phere the  spongy  places  are  full  of  them;  it  submits  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  American  blight.  Dark  leaves  being  more  subject  to 
them  than  light  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  energy  of 
chorophly  of  the  colors.  Thus  leaves  in  shady  situations  have  this 
powder  in  greater  quantity.  The  faculty  that  plants  have  in  expelling 
the  returned  matter  by  the  roots  is  the  theory  of  Ranton  crops  and 
many  other  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  vegetable  world. 


REPORT  ON  STATISTICS. 

HiLO,  Hawaii,  20th  May,  1852. 
R.  C.  Wtllib,  Esq.,  Chairman  to  collect  Statistics. 

Sir: — As  one  of  the  committee  on  Statistics  I  have  the  honor  here- 
with to  transmit  you  a  report  of  our  proceedings  in  this  district  for  tbf 
year  ending  with  date  the  which  should  it  serve  no  other  purpose  will 
at  least  I  trust  be  admitted  as  proof  that  notwithstanding  the  insignifi- 
cance of  our  ways  and  means,  and  the  numerous  disadvantages  we  la- 
bor under  the  charge  of  slothfulness  cannot  be  laid  at  our  door. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  but  one  arrival  from  the  coast  of 
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California,  the  reason  for  whioh  I  presume  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  scarcely  sufficient  inducement  for  visits  from  that 
quarter  uotil  about  the  ensuing  month  and  as  we  are  jet  unable  to 
compete  with  the  northern  quarter  of  our  Island  in  its  attractive  trade 
of  Irish  Potatoes.  We  cannot  cousequently  for  the  time  being  allow 
ourselves  to  hope  for  an  extension  of  our  export  trade  in  that  quarter. 
But  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  through 
the  desirable  medium  of  good  roads  and  various  other  embryo  im- 
provements together  with  an  addition  to  our  foreign  population  of 
some  intelligent  and  enterprising  men  our  district  may  so  far  outrival 
the  various  others  of  the  Island  as  its  magnificent  harbor  and  prolific 
soil  fairly  entitles  it  to  do.  In  saying  this  much  in  its  favor  1  would 
not  be  understood  as  conveying  any  depreciation  of  the  various^districts 
m  question;  doubtless  they  are  blessed  by  toe  same  beneficent  Provi- 
dence with  their  several  natural  advantages  and  combined  render  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Sandwich 
group.  While  ^s  scenery,  its  subterranean  fires  and  its  variety  of 
climate  are  so  well  and  widely  known  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  com- 
ment from  my  unworthy  pen. 

Since  the  Report  which  I  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the  Society 
last  year  no  material  change  has  occurred  in  the  district  if  I  except 
the  addition  of  a  sugar  plantation  commenced  lately  under  the  auspices 
of  some  ploddingly  industrious  Chinamen.  The  fact  is,  no  material 
improvement  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  place  until  our  roads 
be  rendered  more  suitable  for  the  transmission  of  produce  and  the 
numerous  ravines  which  lay  between  the  most  prolific  portion  of  the 
district  and  the  harbor  are  made  available  to  this  end.  This  most 
highly  important  object  is  in  a  small  way  and  after  a  fashion  in  course 
of  accomplishment  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  not  terminate  without  due  consideration  being  exten- 
ded to  our  wants  on  this  head. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  to  Stephen  Reynolds,  Esq.,  sun- 
dry samples  of  a  variety  of  produce  which  I  have  requested  that  gen- 
tleman in  his  capacity  of  Vice  President  for  Oahu  to  lay  before  the 
Society  at  the  approaching  meeting. 

Though  somewhat  tardy  and  out  of  course  in  compliance  with  the 
Resolution  stating  that  '4t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Committees 
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**  to  communicate  to  the  Chairman  of  lucb  committee  an  iadiTidaii 
''  report  &c.,  at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
'*  ciety,"  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  the  irregularity 
of  our  Coasters,  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  which  admit  of  no  cal- 
culation. 
Begging  reference  to  the  enclosed  Report, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Very  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  PITMAN. 

8TATI8TICAX  REPORT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  QILO,  ISLAND  OF 
HAWAII,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  WITH  DATE. 
Amount  of  goods  imported  by  whaleships  and 

admitted  free  of  duties,  |^7J  1  47 

Amount  imported  by  whaleships  subject  to  du- 
ties, _    2775  67 


$11487  14 


Amount  transhipped   being   products  of   the 
whale-fishery,   on   wbalelmeu's  privilege 


free  of  transit  dut^. 

$7464  40 

Total  number  of  whaleships  for  the  year  com- 

oieocing  with  October  1751,  to  date, 

74  vessel*. 

Memoranda  of  Produce  furnished  them. 

149  Cords  of  Firewood 

$1191 

1350  Barrels  Irish  Potatoes 

3375 

1750      do.  Sweet     do. 

3500 

3700  Pumpkins 

370 

1550  Bunches  Bananas 

387  50 

2900  Gallons  Molasses 

522 

3000  lbs.  Sugar 

150 

31,200  lbs.  fresh  Beef 

2184 

1000  lbs.  Coffee 

125 

$1180550 
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Exported  Coastwifle  for  the  jear  ending  with  date 
640,000  Ibf .  Sugar 
46,000  Gallons  Molassea 
74,000  Ibf.  CofTee 
7,600  Goatskins 
33,000  lbs.  Arrow  Root. 
Total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  Hilo  for  the  year 
ending  with  date — 

American  Whaleships  73. 

Bremen  do.  1. 

American  schooner  from  San  Francisoo,  1. 

•  'St.  Marys, "  Sloop-of-War,  1 . 


76. 
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sTATisnca 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  I  beg  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  expor- 
ted as  cargo,  from  1844  to  1851  inclusive;  and  a  calculation  of  the 
Domber  of  Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep  on  this  group,  made  up  from  in- 
formation received  from  persons  residing  upon  the  different  Islands, 
M)d  engaged  in  grazing. 

The  tables  from  which  the  following  statement  of  exports  has  been 
made  up,  have  already  been  published  here,  but  have  not  been  put  to- 
gether before  in  such  form  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  comparison  of  one 
year  with  another. 

In  consequence  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  being  held  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  amounts  of  ex- 
ports between  the  times  of  the  meetings  in  such  way  as  to  be  satisfac- 
torily compared,  therefore  I  have  chosen  to  give  them  for  each  year 

commencing  with  the  1st  of  January. 
13 
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1 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847.  1 

1848. 

1  1849. 

186$. 

1861. 

MoiluMct,  calf. 

513684. 

3091 U. 

30000(1. 

504816. 

499533. 

653820. 

750938. 

91030. 

37086. 

19353. 

16000. 

17998. 

98978. 

41935. 

53855. 

13631. 

C^M,     Ibt. 

309& 

76577. 

60111. 

948. 

10000. 

96943. 

58065. 

96831. 

908498. 

97190. 

flalt,             bbli. 

9610 

1272. 

850a 

15549. 

4570. 

9866. 

6000. 

3719. 

IritbPotatOM  •* 

645. 

147. 

868. 

51957. 

43933. 

Sweet        "      «• 

306. 

9631. 

7917. 

OnioiM,             " 

$1946. 

1858. 

9315. 

Arrow  ROot,  Ibe. 

esoo. 

43863. 

10000. 

6411 

1413 

♦ 

9639. 

19499. 

Hidee,           no. 

9538. 

940. 

9000. 

3459. 

1997. 

9519. 

90941. 

9178. 

OoatSkiai     •« 

30637. 

9018. 

35000. 

90360. 

31180. 

3148& 

94963. 

96717. 

Tallow,       Ibe. 

* 

4000. 

* 

17236. 

4180. 

17403. 

3703. 

4568. 

Total  Valaef,  #40,187  90.  11,390  85.  46,595.  68,418  58.  66,819  43.  80,743  74.  380,39963^  197,88694. 
•  Not*.    Tbe  amonnte  boijif  small  were  not  given  bj  tbemselTee,  bat  were  included  is  tbo 
▼aloe  witb  eondry  email  articlee. 

The  exports  of  sugar  in  1851  were  very  small,  amooatiog  (as  jo« 
see  by  the  table,)  to  onlj  31,000  lbs.  against  75D,0001bs.  for  tbe  jear 
before,  owing  prineipally  to  the  excessive  quantities  and  low  prices  of 
sugars  in  California,  whither  nearly  all  our  exports  look  for  a  market. 
The  severe  drought  in  some  parts  of  the  Islands,  and  the  embarrassed 
finances  and  failure  of  some  of  our  planters  in  other  parts,  in  1861,  has 
▼ery  much  lessened  the  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  market  now,  and  for  which  fair  prices  could 
now  be  obtained  in  San  Franelsfto.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
in  1852,  thus  far,  amounts  to  about  250,000  lbs. 

The  exports  of  Cofiee  in  1851  were  small  also,  owing  to  the  same 
cause  which  affected  the  trade  in  Sugar;  but  we  hope  for  a  larger  ex* 
port  this  year,  though  the  quantity  on  hand  is  rather  small. 

The  exports  of  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  which  previoos  to 
1650  were  next  to  nothing— during  the  years  1850  and  1851,  were  our 
most  valuable  product,  but  have  now  dwindled  down  to  a  small  figure 
again*  and  unless  the  crops  of  California  and  Oregon  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  drought  or  some  other  improbable  cause,  our  vegetable 
trade  with  California  will  henceforth  be  trifling.  Let  us  at  least,  try 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  good  vegetables  for  our  own  consumptioo, 
and  to  supply,  at  fair  prices,  the  vessels  that  visit  our  ports. 

About  5000  bbls.  of  salt  have  been  exported  since  January  1st  '53, 
and  the  quantity  for  the  whole  year  will  probably  exceed  that  of  any 
year  since  1817. 

Wool  is  an  article  which  might  be  and  ought  to  be  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  these  Islands.  According  to^the  outward  mani- 
fests, tbe  whole  quantity  exported  during  the  last  eight  years  does  nci 
exceed  9000  lbs. 
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Cattle. 

Horsea. 

Hawaii,    (tame) 

8000. 

(wild) 

laooo. 

1200. 

Maui, 

3600. 

2500. 

Molokai, 

900. 

200. 

Oahu, 

laooo. 

0500. 

Kauai  &  Niihau, 

fiOOO. 

1800. 
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There  are  a  nomber  of  articles  not  included  in  the  above  table,  of 
which  congiderable  wai  exported  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  and 
1851,  but,  little,  compared  with  what  there  might  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  when  we  have  the  advantages  of  steamers  to  ship  by,  viz: 
Fowls,  Swine,  Pumpkins,  Melons,  Bananas,  Pine  Apples,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Limes,  and,  (if  we  can  learn  to  cure  them  properly,)  Figs. 

The  number  of  Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep,  of  all  ages,  upon  this 
group,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  as  follows: 

Sheep. 

aooo. 

^       1000. 

5600. 
700. 

40,700.  11,700.  10,200. 

The  cattle  known  as  **wild  cattle"  on  Hawaii  are  estimated  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  at  from  10,000  to  20,000.  I  have  put  them  down  at 
12,000,  which  is  probably  less  than  the  actual  number. 

It  is  stated  by  graziers  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  heads  of  cat- 
tle on  these  islands  is  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Taking 
40,700  for  the  basis  of  calculation  and  it  gives  an  increase  of  12,210 
for  the  present  year.  The  whole  number  slaughtered  and  sold  fresh 
will  not  exceed  3,210,  (judging  from  the  number  of  hides  exported 
yearly,  the  number  slaughtered  altogether  appears  to  be  less  than 
2500,)  leaving  a  net  increase  ofOOOO.  The  quantity  of  beef  sold  fresh 
has  probably  been  as  great  during  the  two  years  last  past,  as  it  will  be 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  so  that  unless  there  be  a  decided  check 
put  upon  the  increase,  or  large  quantities  of  beef  packed  for  exporta- 
tion,  the  cattle,  together  with  the  large  herds  of  horses,  will  soon  over- 
run  the  islands,  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  render 
the  herds  themselves,  of  little  value. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  the  very  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive report  of  our  Hon.  President,  and  find  myself  in  part  fore- 
stalled; and  having  for  chairman  of  our  committee  a  gentleman  noto- 
rious for  his  ability  and  industry  in  collecting  and  arranging  statistical 
information,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  even  a  comer  of  the  subject  left 
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for  me  to  occupy,  bat  fortuDately  he  Im«  directed  his  forces  to  another 
aod  much  more  important  part  of  the  field. 

Resp«»ctfull7  sobmitted  by 

CHAS.  R.  BISHOP. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  Cattle,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  observations  and  notices  of  the  past  year  to  the  R.  Ha- 
waiian Agricultural  Society.  The  committee  feel  much  pleasure  in 
remarking  an  improvement  in  this  department  since  last  year.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  during  the  last 
twelve  months  in  Honolulu,  of  which  the  unusually  large  proportion  of 
females  must  of  course  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  decrease  more  on 
a  par  with  the  increase  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Several  of  the  large 
stock  owners  have  very  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  their  balls, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that  a  great  number  of  the  cows  now 
in  their  herds,  after  having  reared  the  calves  now  at  their  feet  or  of 
which  they  are  now  heavy,  will  become  fat,  fit  for  the  butcher,  and 
when  they  are  gradually  slaughtered  off  will  leave  about  an  eqoal 
number  of  young  stock  to  supply  their  places.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  roust  be  obvious,  inasmuch  as  without  any  sudden  dimination 
of  the  herd,  the  old  stock  becomes  gradually  marketable  while  its  plaee 
is  being  supplied  by  the  young  stock.  If  the  stock  owners  who  are 
adopting  this  plan  will,  after  a  year  or  two,  select  their  best  heifers 
and  procure  good  bulls  for  them,  they  will  in  a  short  time  have  herds 
superior  to  any  now  on  these  Islands. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  that  during  the  past 
year  two  young  Hawaiian  bulls  have  been  shipped  from  Honolulu  to 
China  and  hope  that  Hawaiian  cattle  may  hereafter  be  exported  to 
other  countries  to  improve  the  breeds  now  in  existence  in  such  cooo- 
tries.    With  such  good  pasturage  and  a  climate  so  favorable  to  cattle. 
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it  depends  only  oo  the  ezertioM  of  the  cattle  ownere  here  to  render 
their  stock  worthy  of  being  so  sought  for. 

The  foreign  cattle  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  last  year  hare  contin- 
ued to  thrive  and  increase  in  number.  Although  producing  and  rear- 
ing a  calf  each  year  the  cows  are  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 

The  committee  have  to  express  their  earnest  desire  that  the  Legi«H 
lature  will  enact  some  regulations  compelling  those  cattle  owners  who 
are  too  indolent,  too  ignorant  or  too  careless  to  castrate  their  bulls  at 
a  proper  age,  either  to  do  so  or  to  keep  their  bulls  on  their  own  land. 
It  is  hard  on  a  man  who  spends  time  and  money  on  the  improvement 
of  his  herd  to  have  all  his  work  undone  by  the  laziness  or  mismanage- 
ment of  his  neighbors.  If  there  were  a  penalty  of  Twenty  dollars  for 
every  stray  bull,  half  to  go  to  the  general  Revenue  and  half  to  the 
party  who  suffered  the  damage  it  would  probably  be  an  inducement  to 
cattle  owners  to  cut  their  calves,  besides  conferring  a  boon  on  the 
residents  of  Honolulu  and  the  shipping  taking  in  supplies  there,  be- 
cause most  people  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  ox-beef  or  heifer-beef 
over  bull-beef. 

The  arrival  of  steamers  at  these  Islands  will  be  a  benefit  to  cattle 
owners  as  creating  a  demand  for  their  Tallow,  at  present  an  unvalued 
article  here.  It  is  an  indispensable  article  for  machinery  and  sells 
for  that  purpose  in  San  Francisco  at  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  lb. 
As  bulls,  no  matter  how  good  their  condition  may  be,  never  carry  kid- 
ney-fat, those  stock  OMrners  who  supply  Honolulu  with  bull -beef  will 
be  spared  all  the  trouble  of  rendering  or  disposing  of  their  tallow. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  earnestly  inculcate  on  all  cattle 
owners  the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  and  of  cautiously 
abstaining  from  the  too  prevalent  error  of  overstocking  the  land.  If 
any  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a  land  capable  of  carrying  five  hun- 
dred head  in  good  condition  allows  his  herd  to  increase  to  six  hundred 
head,  it  must  be  obvious  that  he  cannot  do  so  without  reducing  their 
condition  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  food  sufficient  for  only 
five  hundred  head  cannot  keep  six  hundred  in  good  order.  He  has 
consequently  fewer  beasts  which  he  can  turn  into  cash.  As  all  these 
Islands  are  stocked,  the  only  purchasers  to  be  calculated  bn  are  the 
slaughterers,  and  as  it  costs  more  in  men  and  horses  to  look  after  a 
large  herd  than  to  take  care  of  a  small  one,  and  as  hungry  cattle  from 
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aD  overstocked  land  commit  more  treapaae  than  well  fed  cattle  who 
have  abundauce  of  feed  on  their  own  run,  it  must  follow  that  the  ex- 
penses are  increasing  while  the  proceeds  are  diminishing.  And  jet 
there  seem  to  be  stock  owners  who  think  that  wealth  consists  in  the 
number  of  their  cattle,  without  taking  into  consideration  their  qnalttj, 
condition  or  capability  of  being  converted  into  cash. 

JOHN  MEEE. 

CHARLES  GORDON  HOPKINS. 

H.  SEA. 

R.  MOFFITT. 


BEFORT  OF  THE  COMMTITEE  ON  WORMS  AND  OTHER  IN- 
JURIOUS VERMIN,  BY  W.  NEWCOMB,  M.  D. 

The  examinations  of  your  Committee  have  not  resulted  in  the  clas- 
sification of  the  various  worms  destructive  to  vegetation,  nor  to  a  full 
investigation  of  their  habits.  To  make  a  satisfactory  report  would  re- 
qaire  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  and  study;  more  than  your  commit- 
tee have  had  time  to  devote  to  this  department,  far  more  than  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject  would  indicate. 

Most  of  our  worms  so  called,  are  removed  from  the  class  Vermes 
and  belong  to  the  true  insect  tribe,  though  in  their  larvee  caterpillar 
or  grub  state  they  produce  their  destructive  ravages  on  vegetation.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  moth  sphynx  and  butterfly,  previous  to  becoming 
perfected,  have  existed  in  no  less  than  three  other  forms,  viz:  the  egg, 
the  larvflB,  and  the  pupa  or  chrysalis,  all  of  which  require  to  be  carefol- 
ly  studied  as  well  as  the  perfect  animal. 

An  accurate  drawing  of  each  species  should  also  be  made  in  tbeir 
various  forms  by  which  uniformity  of  names  could  be  obtained  and  the 
ravages  of  one  species  not  be  ascribed  to  another;  nor  half  a  doses 
difi*erent  species  receive  one  name.  No  correct  or  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  a  species  can  be  obtained  but  by  extensive  obser- 
tation  at  distant  points  and  on  diflerent  Islands  simultaneously.    Theie 
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•btervatioDS  to  be  reliable  onwt  be  certain  to  be  made  upon  the  fame 
ipeciet  of  animal;  and  their  resultB  might  then  lead  to  the  most  suc- 
eetsful  plan  of  checking  their  increase  and  destructireness. 

We  have  but  two  species  of  butterfly — a  large  and  small  one — the 
first  (Venessa  cardui)  was  introduced  it  is  said  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Argemone  Mexicana  (poppy  or  thistle)  and  is  too  uncommon  to 
produce  much  disturbance  to  the  agriculturist.  The  smaller  species 
is  mure  common  but  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

There  are  three  species  of  Sphynx — the  largest  the  Sphynx  pungens 
is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Honolulu.  The  smallest  has  been 
noticed  only  on  Molokai.  A  drawing  of  the  larvm  and  pupa  of  the 
other  two  species  has  been  made  and  will  be  recognised  by  those  pres- 
ent. Of  the  smaller  mot&t  seven  species  have  been  noticed  and  to 
these  the  most  careful  attention  should  be  given  as  they  form  the  true 
enemies  to  the  agricultural  interests.  They  have  not  been  studied  with 
care  nor  their  transformations  noticed. 

Vermin  destructitx  to  Vegetation  at  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Worms.  I.  The  cut-worm — called  by  natives  Pokoenuhe  or  pelua. 
/There  seems  to  be  no  specific  names  among  the  Hawaiians  for  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  worms.)  On  Maui  the  term  pelua  seems  to  cover  the 
whole  tribe  which  contains  many  species. 

On  Hawaii,  poke  is  perhaps  a  worm  which  burrows  and  pelua  is  one 
which  does  not. 

I.  One  species  of  cut*worm — the  most  destructive — is  striped,  about 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  It  is  either  found  coiled  up  in  the 
earth  by  day  or  immediately  coils  itself  on  being  discovered.  It  comes 
to  the  surface  to  feed  only  at  night,  and  is  found  most  abundant  at  8 
o'clock  P.  M.  It  usually  cuts  off  young  vegetation,  but  does  not  seem 
to  devour  while  any  remains  standing— or  perhaps  it  lives  principally 
on  juices. 

II.  Another  species  whose  habits  are  much  like  the  above  is  black 
and  about  the  same  length  but  less  destructive  and  less  frequently 
foond.  It  frequently  cuts  off  young  plants  in  the  day  time  beneath  the 
soil. 

III.  Another  species  more  abundant  than  either  of  the  above  in  the 
districts  which  it  inhabits  works  incessantly,  it  would  seem,  day  and 
night,  eating  indifferently  almost  everything  which  comes  in  its  way. 
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Stripping  off  leaves  and  bark,  and  BometiinM  even  the  stalk  itself  of 
herbaceous  plants.  This  worm  is  about  the  size  of  the  two  former. 
It  is  this  worm  which  does  so  much  damage  to  cane. 

IV.  Is  a  black  worm  with  a  white  stripe  underneath  about  the 
length  of  the  three  kinds  above  but  more  slender.  It  lives  entirelj 
above  the  surface  and  cuts  off  the  grass  while  in  season,  hot  its  sea- 
son is  very  short. 

A  long  storm  sometimes  effectually  destroys  nearly  the'  whole  of 
these  so  that  for  years  they  do  not  recover  their  numbers. 

The  above  I  consider  the  most  important  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
successful  agriculture  at  the  Islands,  but  a  vast  number  remain  which 
are  more  choice  m  their  selection  of  food  and  oppose  less  serious  ob- 
stacles. 

Corn  Flt.  This  is  a  small  fly  or  louse  which  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  com  and  similar  plants  and  appears  to  effect  the 
partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  plant  by  sucking  its  juices. 

Rkp  SrjpsE.  This  is  an  almost  mioroseoptc  iosecl  wUcb  covers 
over  the  leaves  of  many  plants  and  either  effects  their  entire  destrao* 
tion  or  causes  them  to  fade  and  become  useless  to  the  plant  Many 
thousands  sometimes  inhabit  the  same  leaf. 

A  microscopic  fly  called  by  the  natives  Ponalo,  is  very  destructive 
to  melons,  leaves  and  many  other  plants  which  seem  to  fade  away 
without  any  cause.  A  very  close  inspection  with  the  naked  oye  will 
discover  the  little  white  active  thing  flitting  about  among  the  fine  down 
cf  the  leaves.  In  a  still  time  it  may  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  sun- 
beams. 

Were  the  above  all  removed  from  the  islands  nothing  serious  would 
remain  to  obstruct  the  labors  of  the  farmers. 

A  light  vegetable  or  alluvial  soil  is  much  more  troubled  with 
the  worms  above  described  than  a  harder  and  more  compact  soil. 

In  addition  to  tho  above  there  is  a  small  worm  of  about  one  inch  io 
length,  which  in  the  rainy  portions  of  Kauai  infests  the  Tobacco  plant 
and  ol\en  proves  quite  destructive,  eating  its  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  stalk  and  producing  its  death. 

From  the  samples  of  Tobacco  and  cigars  the  produce  of  that  Island, 
no  doubt  need  be  entertained  of  its  becoming  a  profitable  and  success- 
ful staple  of  the  Islands,  in  which  case  too  much  care  in  studying  the 
habits  of  this  insect  cannot  be  employed. 
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The  sweet  potato  is  occasioDall/  drilled  by  a  true  worm  correspon- 
ding to  our  ideas  of  the  wire  worm  of  the  United  States  and  excites 
disease  in  this  vegetable  that  destroys  it  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is 
however  not  common.  1  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  true  aphia  so 
destructive  in  Europe  and  America  to  fruit  trees,  upon  these   Islands. 

The  introduction  of  insectivorous  birds  into  the  country  would  doubt- 
less tend  to  repress  the  excessive  multiplication  of  many  of  the  worms 
named.  They  find  in  the  domestic  fowl  and  Turkey  a  formidable  ene- 
my at  the  present  time.  I  noticed  the  past  summer  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  on  Waikiki  plains  the  activity  of  a  large  number 
of  fowls  which  found  steady  employment  in  destroying  millions  of  moths 
constantly  alighting  within  his  enclosure.  For  every  moth  thus  caught, 
some  thousands  of  the  cane  worm  were  destroyed  in  their  embryotic 
state. 

It  IS  a  wise  provision  in  nature  that  when  a  destructive  animal  or  in- 
sect becomes  so  prolific  and  numerous  as  to  endanger  vegetation  to 
any  very  alarming  extent,  a  compensating  conservative  power  is  pro- 
vided for  repressing  their  numbers. 

The  numerous  ants  filling  our  soil  are  found  by  the  experiments  in- 
stituted by  Mr.  Sawkins  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  destruction  of 
the  larvsD  and  pupa  of  some  of  our  moths — and  compensate  in  this 
manner  for  their  trifling  depredations  upon  the  sugar  bowls  of  our  in- 
dustrious housewives. 

-Scarcely  a  new  plant  or  tree  can  be  introduced  into  the  country 
without  introducing  one  or  more  new  species  of  insects;  so  that  should 
our  horticulturists  be  eminently  successful  in  beautifying  our  scenery 
by  the  introduction  of  new  shrubs  and  trees,  new  materials  will  con- 
tinue to  be  furnished  for  the  researches  of  our  successors  in  the  ento- 
mological department  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society. 
13 
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REPORT  ON  WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS,  AND  OTHER  GRAINS. 
BY  J.  S.  GREEN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agriculto- 
ral  Society: 

To  those  of  you  who  have  resided  at  the  islands   more  than  twentj 
years,  I  need  not  say  that  the  article  which  we  once  used  as  bread- 
stuff, was  of  an  inferior  quality.     You  recollect  that  there  was  often  a 
scarcity  of  flour,  and  also  that  from  some  cause,  what  reached  us  from 
the  U.  S.  was  barely  tolerable,  occasionally  too  poor  for  feeding  swine. 
On  opening  a  barrel  stamped  **Flour,^*  a  chisel  and  mallet  were  always 
put  in  requisition  to  prepare  the  way  for  sifting,  and  these  even   were 
so  inefiectual  oftentimes  that  a  pick-axe  or  crow-bar  seemed  necessary 
for  the  work.     In  those  days  the  demand  for  Saleratus  was  imperious 
— the  constant  and  free  use  of  it  indispensable.     If  one  found  on  re- 
moving the  head  of  his  barrel  that  the  flour  was  not  musty,  he  felt 
quite  satisfied,  though  he  might  marvel  that  bugs  and  worms  could  have 
had  patience  to  perforate  so  hard  a  substance,  and  though  he  migbt 
find  his  flour  well  nigh  sour  enough  to  set  on  edge  the  teeth.     In  this 
case  a  double  dose  of  saleratus,  when  we  could  obtain  it,  was  the  only 
remedy.     I  have  little  doubt  that  the  ill  health  of  many  of  the  early 
residents  at  the  islands  had  its  origin  in  the  character  of  the  flo»r 
which  was   imported  from  abroad.     Indian  corn  was  raised  at  that 
time  by  the  Hawaiians,  but  sold  commonly  and  eaten  green.     I  do  not 
recollect  of  seeing  corn  meal  in  any  considerable  quantity  during  ike 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  my  residence  at  the  islands.     Neither  oats, 
barley,  nor  any  other  grain,  so  far  as  I  know,  up  to  1692  cheered  ibe 
eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  plains  of  Hawaii. 
Up  to  this  time  no  experiments  in  this  line  had  been  made,  and  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  of  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands  was  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cereal   grains.     It 
seemed  likely  that  we  should  always  have  to  depend  on  foreign  lands 
for  our  bread.    To  this  supposed  necessity  all  of  us  became  more  re* 
conciled  as  our  foreign  flour  has  improved  in  quality  from  year  to  year 
till  it  is  now  very  good.     Still  there  was  no  ground  to  hope  that    the 
people  of  the  islands  could  ever  use  foreign  flour,  for  hitherto  some, 
if  not  many  of  the  poorer  foreigners  have  obtained  only  a  partial  sup- 
ply. 
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Not  far,  I  think  from  1835,  while  I  was  living  at  Wailuku,  a  native 
ofKula,  near  the  base  of  Haleakala,  came  to  me  one  day  with  aHing- 
ham  box,  and  removing  the  cover  he  asked  me  to  see  and  tell  him 
what  he  had  there.  I  looked  into  his  box,  and  great  was  my  pleasure 
on  seeing  some  two  quarts  of  fine  looking  wheat  which  he  had  raised. 
I  told  him  its  name  and  value;  purchased  it,  and  charged  him  to  sow 
again,  also  to  tell  his  neighbors  that  they  too  might  cultivate  it.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  brief  history  of  the  introduction  of  wheat  into  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  I  regret  that  it  cannot  be  known  to  whom  the  na- 
tives of  Kula  were  indebted  for  the  few  grains  of  wheat  which  enabled 
them  to  bless  the  country  with  so  useful  a  product. 

It  was  several  years  after  I  purchased  the  few  quarts  of  the  Kula 
native  before  wheat  became  so  abundant  as  to  be  sold  by  the  barrel, 
or  even  by  the  bushel.  I  used  occasionally  to  see  it  growing  in  small 
patches,  and  I  observed  that  it  was  of  large  growth  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  grain  was  sometimes  carried  to  Lahaina.  This  I  learned 
when  travelling  on  a  particular  occasion  through  Kula.  I  sought  a  lit- 
tle seed,  wishing  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  it  at  Wailuku.  All 
I  could  find  was  a  small  quantity,  say  about  a  peck,  which  enclosed  in 
a  strong  cloth  was  used  as  a  uluna  or  Hawaiian  pillow.  It  was  then 
introduced  at  Wailuku,  Mr.  Bailey  raising  two  or  more  crops.  It 
grew  very  well,  the  berry  was  fair,  but  for  some  reason,  the  flour  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  raised  in  Kula.  Of  late  years  none  has  been 
sown  at  that  place. 

When  in  February  1843,  I  removed  to  Makawao,  the  pledge  having 
been  given  me  by  the  people  of  a  support  so  far  as  anything  they  could 
produce  from  the  soil  was  concerned,  I  told  the  Kula  people  that  I 
should  need  ten  bushels  of  their  good  wheat  for  my  family  use.  This 
they  furnished  for  two  or  three  years.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  raising,  or  rather  (he  cleaning  of  wheat,  was  a  costly  service. 
The  grain  they  rubbed  out  on  rough  lava  stones,  and  the  chaff  they 
blew  off  with  their  mouth.  As  they  could  earn  much  more  by  cultiva- 
ting the  Irish  potato,  even  when  sold  at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  I  con- 
eluded  to  try  the  experiment  of  wheat-growing  at  Makawao.  I  planted 
in  drills  about  one  acre,  and  though  I  lost  some  of  it  by  the  wind 
throwing  it  down,  and  by  the  rats,  yet  I  gathered  twenty-seven  bush- 
els of  excellent  quality.    Finding  that  I  could  raise  the  grain   easier 
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than  they,  the  people  ofKula  began  to  relax  tbeir  efforts  in  this  de- 
partment of  labor.  In  the  winter  of  1846,  some  eight  or  ten  of  mj 
neighbors  living  near  the  borders  of  Makawao  united  in  planting  a  field 
which  they  called  **Palaoa  Mabina  Hou,"  or  monthly  concert  wheat, 
being  planted  and  tended  on  portions  of  the  first  Monday  of  the  month, 
the  proceeds  of  which  being  devoted  to  benevolent  objects.  When 
this  was  ripe  I  called  out  the  cultivators,  and  introduced  tbe  sickle. 
Most  of  the  wheat  I  reaped,  but  I  allowed  all  who  wished,  to  try  their 
hand  at  this  novel  business.  The  women  then  rubbed  it  out,  and  being 
cleaned,  we  obtained  some  12  or  15  bushels,  if  I  rightly  remember,  of 
superior  wheat  weighing  62  and  even  64  pounds  per  bushel.  These 
were  the  last  wheat  cultivators  in  Kula  with  a  single  exception,  and 
this  one  I  deem  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

An  old  gentleman  by  tbe  name  of  Kupanihi,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lane,  a  man  of  indomitable  industry,  formerly  a  head  man  on  the  land 
now  owned  by  tbe  Rev.  D.  Baldwin  of  Lahaina,  became  famous  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat.  His  place  being  in  sight  of  my  house,  I  used 
frequently  to  visit  him,  and  feast  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  beauti- 
ful patches  of  grain.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  declining  strength  of  this  old  man.  He  had  youthful  hands 
about  him  lu  aid  in  breaking  up  his  '-fallow  ground"  which  he  planted 
in  furrows.  His  wife  aided  him  in  keeping  it  clean  from  weeds,  the 
remainder  of  the  labor  he  could  himself  perform.  And  such  wheat  I 
have  seldom  seen.  When  ready  for  market  it  was  well  nigh  as  free 
from  foreign  mixture  as  Genesee  wheat  descending  into  the  hopper  of 
some  Rochester  flouring  mill  afler  having  ascended  five  stories,  and 
having  been  through  as  many  sifting  and  cleaning  operations  as  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  ever  devised.  His  patience  and  persereranco  wer« 
above  all  praise.  Well,  after  the  old  man  had  cleaned  awhile,  be 
would  fill  a  couple  of  small  calabashes,  measuring  a  peck  each,  and 
stafiT  in  hand,  would  make  his  way  for  Mr.  McLane's  or  my  house  to 
dispose  of  his  load.  I  always  purchased  whether  I  had  a  supply  or 
not,  giving  him  three  reals  per  peck.  Thus  Kupanihi  toiled  till  about 
1849,  when  the  increasing  difiiculty  of  obtaining  aid  to  prepare  hit 
grounds,  and  his  increasing  debility  of  body  and  mind  caused  the  oe 
to  drop  from  his  feeble  hand.  !  scarcely  need  add,  that  this  Hawaa- 
an  hero  of  80  years  did  not  long  survive  his  useful  labors  as  an  agri- 
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cuhurist.  He  went  dowD  to  the  grave  like  one  of  bis  own  shocks  of 
wheat,  fullj  ripe.  Honor  to  the  memorj  of  good  old  Kupanihi  the  in- 
defatigable agriculturist  and  wheat  grower  of  Kukuiaeo.  I  may  as 
well  add  here  that  this  man  raised  sugar  cane,  and  had  manufactured 
at  his  own  door  the  first  molasses  made  on  Maui. 

Excuse  this  long  story.  I  continued  to  raise  wheat  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  I  found  much  difficulty  in  threshing  and  cleaning  it.  Messrs. 
McLane  and  Gower,  Mr.  Miner  also  have  raised  excellent  wheat,  but 
neither  of  them,  I  presume,  have  realized  much  profit,  having  neither 
threshing  machine,  barn-floor,  nor  fanning  mill.  Hitherto,  after  the 
wheat  has  been  cleaned,  it  has  cost  more  than  its  value  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  grind  it.  1  think  I  may  safely  say  that  up  to  this  date,  no  for- 
eigner has  raised  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  less  cost  than  $4,00.  I  trust 
this  will  not  be  true  in  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Edes  introduced  the  cradle  in  1848,  and  assisted  me  in  harves- 
ting my  wheat  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Ere  the  season  of  sowing 
returned  he  was  ofi*  for  California.  During  1849  and  1850  I  raised 
bat  little  more  than  we  needed  for  seed.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter 
year,  a  farmer  from  New  Hampshire  came  down  from  the  coast  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Makawao.  He  wished  to  purchase  land  but 
as  there  remained  none  unsold  in  our  neighborhood,  he  concluded  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  my  land  for  raising  sugar  cane.  Syrup  and  Sugar 
at  that  time  commanding  a  great  price.  He  put  in  some  twenty  acres 
of  cane,  and  eight  or  ten  of  oats,  of  which  we  had  a  large  crop  in 
1851.  Finding  that  sugar  and  syrup  were  not  likely  to  command  so 
high  a  price  as  he  had  expected,  the  farmer  commenced  last  Novem- 
ber sowing  wheat,  and  continued  to  sow  and  plant  up  to  March.  He 
thus  put  in  some  25  acres  of  this  grain,  5  or  6  of  which  are  harvested, 
a  specimen  of  which  I  presented  you  yesterday.  I  think  there  will  be 
400  bushels  of  the  wheat,  perhaps  more.  But  for  some  circumstan- 
ces over  which  I  had  no  control,  and  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  portion  by  the  pelua,  we  shall  not  probably  realize  so 
much  by  100  bushels  as  we  otherwise  should  have  done.  Much  of  it 
is  of  large  growth,  and  some  portions  are  what  a  western  farmer 
would  call  itout.  Indeed  so  heavy  is  the  grain  in  spots  that  it  has  fal- 
len down,  and  we  shall  obtain  only  20  of  the  40  bushels  which  an 
acre  would  probably  produce. 
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One  of  my  neighbors,  a  Dane,  hat  about  two  acres  of  the  same  grain 
from  seed  which  we  furnished  him,  and  he  will  have  a  respectable 
crop.  He  has  also  a  patch,  say  one  eighth  of  an  acre,  of  barley  which 
promises  fair,  and  from  which  we  all  hope  to  obtain  this  useful  grain. 
Another  neighbor  has  about  one  half  an  acre  of  wheat,  which,  though 
once  eaten  down  by  the  pelua,  is  now  nearly  ripe,  and  is  as  even  and 
beautiful  as  any  half  acre  in  the  place.  Mr.  Miner  also  has  two  or 
three  acres  planted  in  drills  principally,  which  looked  well  when  I  last 
aaw  it.     I  know  of  no  other  wheat  in  Makawao  at  present. 

Of  oats  I  cannot  speak  so  favorably  as  I  did  last  year,  though  the 
partial  failure  has  no  connection  with  the  soil  or  climate.  On  com- 
mencing plowing  the  field  where  the  last  year  we  raised  a  heavy  crop, 
the  farmer  found  that  the  land  was  well  seeded,  and  ho  concluded  to 
try  the  experiment  of  raising  a  second  crop  without  re-sowing.  The 
result  was  we  had  a  heavy  body  of  oats,  but  comparatively  small  crop 
of  the  grain.  Of  these  oats  I  gave  you  a  specimen  yesterday.  This 
grain  can  be  produced  in  our  region  of  country  in  any  quantity. 

In  the  raising  of  corn  I  have  been  less  succes9rul,  the  difficulty, 
however,  is  not  in  the  soil.  The  season  proper  for  planting  is  so  un- 
oncertain,  and  the  ravages  of  the  pelua  so  great,  that  I  sometimes 
well-nigh  despair  of  ever  succeeding  in  cultivating  this  important 
grain.  True,  I  have  for  many  years  obtained  corn  enough  for  our  fa- 
ble, boiled  or  fitted  up  into  that  most  delectable  of  all  dishes,  succo- 
tash ;  and  I  have  sometimes  cured  a  little  for  hasty-puddings,  johnny 
cakes,  and  brown  bread.  In  1849  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  several 
bushels  of  corn  with  which  I  feasted,  not  to  any  fatted  the  largest  crop 
of  weevils  I  have  ever  seen  at  Makawao.  Still  I  cannot  boast  of  suc- 
cess in  raising  Indian  corn,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  other  members  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Rice  of  Punahou  has  more  than  once  succeeded 
in  raising  fine  corn  at  that  place.  He  tells  me,  however,  that  of  late 
corn  has  not  done  as  well  as  formerly  ;  and  he  is  not  sanguine  as  to 
entire  success.  He  is  still  making  experiments  as  to  the  season  of 
planting,  destruction  of  the  pelua  and  other  things  connected  wilb 
corn  growing. 

Mr.  Elmerson  has  probably  more  experience  in  the  business  of  rait- 
cng  com  than  any  one  of  the  committee.     His  report  m  as  follows : 
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CULTIVATION  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 
BY  J.  S.  EMERSON. 

The  Indian  corn  crop  succeeds  the  best,  so  far  as  my  experience 
and  observation  go,  in  a  hard  tenacious  soil.  This  soil  holds  moisture 
much  longer  than  a  light  vegetable  or  alluvial  soil.  It  also  gives  less 
chance  to  worms  of  all  descriptions  for  burrowing  and  depositing  their 
eggs  than  is  found  in  a  lighter  soil.  Also,  in  case  of  a  high  wind  it 
holds  the  roots  of  the  corn  much  more  tenaciously  than  the  lighter 
soil. 

The  season  for  planting  is  from  the  1st  November  to  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary ^or  March.  Cxcept  in  very  low  and  wet,  or  rainy  situations, 
the  sooner  corn  is  planted,  ader  the  first  rain  in  November,  the  more 
sure  the  crop.  But  in  very  rainy  situations  or  in  low  lands  exposed 
to  be  inundated  by  the  usually  heavy  rains  in  December  or  January 
it  may  be  safe  to  delay  planting  till  the  heavy  rains  have  fallen. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  planting. — Let  the  land  to  be 
planted  be  plowed  deep  and  fine,  if  may  be,  in  midsummer,  and  let 
fowls  and  pigs  scratch  and  root  it  as  much  as  they  please,  to  destroy 
roots,  wornns  and  insects  ;  and  to  facilitate  their  operations  an  occa* 
sional  harrowing  would  not  come  amiss. 

When  the  season  for  planting  has  arrived  a  second  plowing  would 
be  beneficial.  Then  furrow  the  land  both  ways  in  drills,  about  4| 
feet  apart,  and  plant  the  corn  in  the  checks.  Four  or  five  grains 
should  be  planted  in  each  hill,  with  the  expectation  of  leaving  only 
three  or  at  most  four  stalks,  when  the  corn  may  have  passed  its  dan- 
ger  from  the  grub-worm. 

The  danger  from  the  grub-worm  is  less  in  November  than  in  the 
two  following  months  ;  and  corn  that  has  been  growing  a  month  or  six 
weeks  has  generally  passed  the  season  of  danger  from  this  insect. 

If  the  corn  to  be  planted  is  soaked  twelve  or  fiAeen  hours  in  a 
strong  tobacco  juice  it  will  hasten  its  germination  and  may  protect  it 
from  the  attack  of  the  worm. 

About  twelve  or  fifteen  days  aAer  the  corn  is  planted  it  is  usually 
fit  for  the  cultivator,  which  should  be  passed  between  every  two  rows 
in  one  direction  and  one  week  later  in  the  other  direction.  But  if  the 
land  is  not  in  good  condition  a  light  plow  is  better  than  the  cultivator; 
and  in  using  the  plow  the  soil  should  be  turned  from  the  corn  into  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  the  rows. 
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When  the  corn  has  been  six  weeks  in  the  ground  it  is  usually  a  foot 
high  as  it  stands  and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  a  slight  shock 
from  falling  dirt.  It  is  now  time  to  re-plow,  turning  the  soil  towards 
the  corn.  Let  it  be  plowed  both  ways,  two  furrows  between  each  two 
rows,  a  boy  always  following  the  plow  to  relieve  any  corn  that  inaj 
have  been  crushed  or  buried  up  by  the  plow.  When  this  mouldlDg 
process  is  completed  the  hoe  may  be  taken  up. 

Pass  through  the  field  removing  every  weed  that  may  be  among  the 
corn,  and  every  poor  blade  of  corn  where  there  are  more  than  three 
in  the  hill.  If  there  chance  to  be  four  good  stalks  in  one  hill  and  four 
only,  let  them  all  remain.  At  this  time  let  the  hill  of  the  cym  be 
shaped  and  the  ground  be  ltd  fair  and  in  a  condition  to  impart  in 
greatest  amount  of  nourishment  to  th6  corn.  The  hill  round  the  corn 
should  never  be  high,  but  large  and  flat.  This  one  hoeing  is  all  the 
corn  will  need,  in  case  weeds  do  not  spring  up. 

If  the  manienie  grass  or  the  seeds  of  noxious  plants  are  in  the 
soil  when  planted  you  *vill  find  it  out  and  meet  them  as  the  case  may 
require. 

The  manienie  grass,  the  best  friend  to  the  grazier,  is  a  potent  ene- 
my to  the  agriculturist,  and  must  be  met  and  fought  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  weather,  or  the  plow  and  the  hoe  will  avail  but  little  in  a  tena- 
cious soil  and  wet  weather. 

The  expediency  of  topping  the  corn  before  it  is  ripe  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  desirableness  of  the  food  for  your  cattle  or  horses.  It  is  do 
benefit  and  but  very  little,  if  any,  harm  to  top  the  com  aOerthe  tassel 
begins  to  dry  and  the  husks  of  the  corn  to  whiten. 

A  good  crop  of  corn  at  these  islands  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  to 
the  acre.     I  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Cora  that  is  acclimated  I  think  does  better  for  seed  than  that  wbick 
is  newly  imported  from  the  Northern  States. 

Craving  your  patience  a  little  longer  let  me  now  speak  on  some 
things  connected  with  the  general  subject. 

1.  On  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  to  the  raising  of  such  grains  ;  a 
question  which,  as  a  committee,  we  were  instructed  to  examine. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  so  far  at  least  as  Makawao  and  Kula  are  con- 
cerned, the  raising  of  wheat  and  oats  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  experiment.     Through  all  Kula,  and  in  the  hill  coun- 
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try  of  Honuaula  and  Ulupalakua,  on  the  potato  land  above  Mr.  Tor- 
bert's  plantation,  wheat  would  unquestionably  richlj  reward  the  labor 
of  the  cultivator.  If  cereal  grains  are  not  grown  at  the  islands  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  home  consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  a  moderate 
exportation  if  needed,  let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  from  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  soil. 

2Dd.  Time  and  manner  of  preparing  the  gronnd,  planting,  &c.     As 
the  experiment  of  raising  wheat  may  be  made  on  other  islands  than 
Maui,  allow  me  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  as  to  time  and 
method,     I  think  it  well  to  commence  sowing  or  planting  as  early  as  No- 
vember or  December.     Sown  thus  early,  wheat  will  have  time  to  take 
root,  and  will  become  large  tall  and  hardy.     If  occasionally  fed  down 
in  early  winter,  by  calves,  no  great  harm  will  be  done.     I  would  not, 
however  sow  a  great  quantity  thus  early,  but  continue  to  sow  at  my 
convenience  up  to  the  end  of  March.    The  growth  will  all  be  respect- 
able.    The  portion  sown  in  November  will  probably  be  ripe  early  in 
May,  80  that  by  sowing  every  week  during  the  winter  the  work  of  har» 
vesting  will  extend  through  July  and  August.     As  to  preparation  and 
manner  of  planting,  I  remark  that  there  is  little  danger  of  plowing  the 
land  too  thoroughly.     The  crops  so  far  as  I  have  observed  amply  re- 
pay  all  the  labor  bestowed  by  the  plow.     In  regard  to  the  manner  of 
committing  the  seed  to  the  earth,  I  am  partial  to  the  method  of  plant- 
ing it  in  drills.     At  the  outset  it  will  doubtless  cost  more  labor,  but 
that  it  will  ultimately  cost  more  is  not  clear.     The  land  will  of  neces- 
sity be  better  plowed,  the  seed  will  lay  deeper,  and  be  more  certainly 
covered.     The   body  of  the  grain  will  be  stouter,  the  heads  better 
filled,  and  there  will  be  much  less  danger  of  the  wind  and  rain  which 
frequently  throw  the  grain  down  or  entangle  it.     The  drills  on  rich 
land  may  be  about  as  near  as  a  horse  followed  by  a  small  plow,  can 
make  them  without  walking  in  the  furrow  last  made.     By  planting 
thus,  one  can  walk  through  the  length  of  his  field,  prevent  weeds  from 
choking  his  grain,  and  the  rats  from  making  unreasonable  depreda- 
tions ;  and  finally,  the  grain  is  more  easily  and  cleanly  harvested. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  the  following  remarks  in  the  "Pictori- 
al Cultivator  Almanac,"  for  1852  : — "The  practice  of  sowing  wheat 
in  drills,  is  every  year  gaining  favor,  and  this  system  of  sowing  is 
destined  to  become  general.     In  England  the  system  is  already  so  well 
14 
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established  that  it  has  been  pronounced  the  '  sheet  anchor  of  hai- 
baodrj.'  "  Those  however,  I  will  add,  who  are  disposed  to  coltifatt 
wheat  can  try  both  methods,  the  broad -cast  and  the  drill,  and  decide 
for  themselves  which  is  on  the  whole,  the  best. 

I  for  one,  earnestly  desire  a  change  of  seed,  for  though  our  wheat 
which  is  the  bearded  kind  is  good,  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  change 
would  be  beneficial.  Cannot  seed  be  obtained  from  the  coast,  or  from 
the  United  States?  If  from  the  Northern  States,  the  first  crop  or  two 
might  yield  less  than  our  Hawaiian  wheat,  but  as  soon  as  acclimated, 
we  should  probably  have  larger  crops,  and  grain  of  a  better  quality 

3rdly.  Obstacles  to  wheat,  oats,  and  com  growing  and  pre8e^ 
?ing. 

These  I  have  shown  are  not  found  in  the  soil  of  Hawaii  net,  though 
some  or  all  of  them  may  be  with  the  climate.  Nowhere  probably  can 
wheat  and  oats  be  more  easily  raised  than  on  many  parts  of  the  islands. 
Obstacles  however  exist;  for  to  success  in  what  business  are  these  not 
found?  We  might  about  as  well  murmur  against  Providence  for  not 
giving  us  our  bread  baked  and  buttered,  without  the  toil  of  oven  beat- 
ing, dough  kneading  and  churning,  as  to  complain  that  we  cannot  ob« 
tain  our  wheat  and  corn  without  toil  and  vigilance  in  warding  off  and 
destroying  the  enemies  of  vegetation.  Of  these  enemies,  the  pelua  1 
kave  already  mentioned.  We  all  know  the  character  of  this  insect, 
and  have  most  of  us  been  tried  by  its  ravages;  but  'tis  one  of  the  trials 
incident  to  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist  in  an  untried  climate.  We 
need  the  influenee  of  a  New  England  winter  to  check  the  ravages,  or 
to  rid  the  country  altogether  of  this  and  other  insects.  But  as  the 
remedy  in  this  case  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  we  must  bear 
the  trial  as  patiently  as  possible,  till  in  good  time  some  one  shall  dtt- 
cover  the  method  of  destroying  so  dire  a  foe  to  agricultural,  and  es- 
pecially to  horticultural  pursuits. 

Another  enemy  to  grain  of  every  kind  we  have  in  the  iveml.  TUs 
will  cause  us  more  trouble  I  fear  than  the  pelua.  I  need  not  say  tkil 
the  weevil  attacks  the  grain  aller  it  is  garnered,  and  «it  will  find  its 
way  through  a  hogshead,  a  barrel,  or  a  bag  of  wheat  or  com,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  I  know  of  no  method  of  preserviof 
our  grains  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  Caution  in  curing  asd 
putting  them  up  will  do  something.    They  should  be  asost  thoroughly 
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4ned,  and  pot  up  in  tmall  containeni  or  bags.  The  wheat  which  I  for- 
iDorly  obtained  from  Kula,  I  used  to  put  into  bags  containing  from  a 
peck  to  a  half-bushel  each,  and  these  I  hung  in  the  cook  room  near 
-the  stove  pipe.  I  think  no  weevils  were  seen  in  one  of  these  bags  un- 
less it  became  wet  from  the  rain  through  the  roof.  If  any  member  of 
"the  Society  can  suggest  a  method  either  of  destroying  this  insect  or  of 
presenring  our  wheat  and  other  grains  from  its  ravages,  he  will  confer 
«  great  favor  on  us  all. 

The  rat,  too,  means  to  show  us  ^heat  growers,  that  this  grain  is 
sweet  to  his  tooth.  I  hope  this  vermin  will  not  increase  upon  us,  and 
rival  the  pelua  and  the  weevil  in  destructiveness.  As  he  condescen* 
dingly  waits  till  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe  before  he  attacks  it,  I  think 
he  will  harvest  but  a  small  part  of  our  fields.  After  all,  we  have  few* 
«r  foes  to  our  garden  vegetables  and  grains  than  our  friends  of  other 
countries  have,  and  we  may  well  endure  the  ills  of  this  sort  which  we 
cannot  cure,  or  endure  them  till  a  cure  can  be  effected. 

4th.  Finally,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  all  have  occasion  for  grati- 
lade  to  God  in  view  of  the  multiplication  of  physical  comforts  within  a 
few  years;  and  we  should  be  stimulated  by  this  consideration  to  en- 
courage, both  by  precept  and  example,  a  more  thorough  and  syste- 
matic cultivation  of  the  soil  till  the  best  resources  of  the  islands  shall 
be  fully  developed. 

To  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal  to  our  gratitude,  let  me  ttfke  you 
back  with  me  to  1828,  the  year  in  which  some  of  us  landed  at  Honolu* 
In  and  commenced  our  residence  on^tbese  shores.  Here  was  our  work, 
and  those  of  us  who  came  to  toil  for  the  people,  looked  for  our  reward 
in  the  coming  world.  And  well  we  might,  for  we  had  little  prospect  of 
obtaining  it  on  earth.  The  fact  is  some  of  us  were  for  several  years 
put  on  short  allowance,  and  I  may  add,  no  more  iwtti  than  $hari,  1 
will  not  particularize,  for  no  one  wishes  to  talk  or  hear  of  such  things. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  some  part  of  1829  while  I  was  absent  on 
the  North  West  Coast,  there  was  great  suffering  in  Honolulu  for  want 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Mrs.  Green  speaks  of  those  days  with  thank* 
fill  emotions  that  she  did  not  die  outright  of  starvation.  Mr.  Richards 
and  his  family,  then  at  Honolulu,  suffered  also  exceedingly  as  he  in* 
formed  me  on  my  return.  I  admit  that  this  season  was  an  extraordi* 
narj  one;  still  those  of  us  vho  were  oa  the  ground  at  thai  tioM  eaft 
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testify,  that  for  several  years,  we  needed  a  good  appetite  to  enable  at 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  I  refer  to  those  days  to  remind  mj- 
«elf  and  yoti  also  of  the  multiplication  of  physical  comforts  since  those 
years  of  scarcity.  Of  the  change  of  living  I  have  often  been  reminded 
of  late  years,  when  I  have  seen  the  well  spread  table  loaded  with  com* 
forts  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the  islands.  The  well  baked  beef, 
roasted  turkey,  or  broiled  chicken,  with  excellent  Irish  potatoes;  the 
coffee  with  its  rich  trimmings,  the  golden  butter,  and  the  cheese  fresh 
and  palatable,  if  not  the  richest;  and  the  rich  wheaten  loaf,  together 
with  various  inexpressibles  all  Hawaiian  and — good  enough  for  any 
man!  Well  may  we  be  grateful  to  Him  who  enables  us  to  spread  such 
a  table.  Thousands  of  such  tables  might  be  spread  on  these  charm- 
ing islands,  and  I  call  upon  every  member  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Ag- 
ricultural Society  to  encourage  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  more 
aysteraatic  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  till  the  best  resources 
of  the  islands  shall  be  fully  developed.  For  this  purpose,  let  parents 
who  profess  to  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  islands,  give  now  and  then 
a  son  to  the  ennobling  work,  the  Grod  given  employment  of  tilling  the 
earth,  rather  than  as  heretofore,  devoting  so  many  of  them  to  the  be- 
littleing  business  of  measuring  tape,  and  weighing  sugar  and  nails.  I 
mean  no  reflection  on  tho  regularly  educated  merchant.  Such  an  one, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  ground  to  complain  that  so  many  whom  God  de- 
signed for  farmers,  have  with  little  or  no  preparation  engaged  in  roer* 
cantile  business.  "Every  one  to  his  trade,"  the  old  adage  hath  it, 
and  there  is  good  sense  in  this  saying.  Had  there  been  more  agricul- 
turists at  the  islands  for  the  last  few  years,  and  fewer  merchants,  the 
depression  of  the  times  would  have  been  less  severe.  I  am  astounded 
when  I  look  around  for  the  young  farmers  among  the  families  devoted 
to  the  special  work  of  elevating  and  saving  the  Hawaiian  race.  Who 
can  tell  me  where  one  even,  can  be  found?  Not  many  months  since, 
we  on  Maui,  welcomed  such  an  one  as  we  supposed,  one  too  who  had 
taken  lessons  in  New  England  on  agriculture,  who  had  studied  practi- 
cal farming.  Some  of  us  fondly  hoped  that  our  sons  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  his  example  and  instructions.  Most  earnestly  did  I  beseech 
iiim  to  hold  on  to  his  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil  of  his  island  home, 
though  strongly  advised  as  he  assured  me  be  had  been  by  all  his 
friends  at  the  metropolis,  to  engage  in  mercantile  business.    As  thb 
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young  farmer  is  a  member  of  our  Society,  and  may  be  present  at  some 
of  our  meetings,  he  can  toll  us  in  what  business  he  is  now   engaged. 
One  of  two  things  is  true  in  relation  to  us  as  a  foreign  community. 
Gither  first,  according  to  the  old  adage,  "  Misery  loves  company,"  so 
some  of  the  elder  children  of  foreign  residents  and  missionaries  having 
become  merchants  or  clerks,  they  encourage  their  juniors  to  imitate 
their  example,  and  thus  keep  them  in  countenance;  or  secondly,  prac- 
tical farming  is  in  low  repute.     The  latter  is  I  fear,  the  true   cause 
that  while  merchant's  clerks,  and  young  traders  can  be  counted  by 
the  score,  scarcely  an  individual  of  this  class  seems  to  think  even  of 
the  plow.     Need  I  say  that  while  things  continue  thus,   while  public 
sentiment  discourages  youth  from  engaging  in  husbandry,  the  father 
who  would  rejoice  to  train  his  son  to  the  honorable  business  of  an  ag- 
riculturist will  have  his  own  trials — will  be   likely  to  fail.     'Tis  easy, 
on  an  occasion  of  our  anniversary,  to  talk  anil  say  many  fine  things; 
^tis  easy  also  to  write  commendatory  of  this  soK  of  labor,  to  praise  the 
giant^f  the  ^' brawny  arm,"  and  **  huge  fist,"  but  'tis  quite  another 
thing  to  consent  to  hold  the  relation  ofpcUer  vel  mater  to  such  an  un- 
gainly, plainly  clad,  sun-burnt,  rough-handed  ofispring.     Am  I   not 
right,  gentlemen,  in  supposing  that  labor  of  the  agricultural  sort  is 
held  practically  in  low  repute?     If  so,  pardon   me  while  I  solemnly 
pledge  myself  to  belay  you  soundly  till  you  shall  be  ashamed  of  cher- 
ishing any  thing  like  secret  contempt  for  the  primary,   God  appointed 
occupation  of  man,  even  in  his  state  of  innocency  and  dignity;   and  tiH 
you  who  have  sons,  shall  plant  one  of  them,  at  least,  on  the  Hawaiian 
soil  as  a  tiller  of  mother  earth.     This  I  shall  do  the  more  earnestly  as 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  the  perpetuity   of  good   institutions  among 
the  Hawaiians  unless  they  become  an  industrious,  agricultural  people. 
In  proportion  as  I  see  evidence  of  the  nation's  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, in  the  same  proportion  is  the  strength  of  my  hope  in  regard  to 
the  future  temporal,  political,  and  moral  state  of  Hawaii.     And  need  I 
say  that  an  ounce  of  example,  especially  with  this  people,   is  worth  a 
whole  pound  of  precept.     There  have  been  tons  of  the  latter  bestowed 
upon  the  Hawaiian  race,  to  how   little    purpose  the  neglected    fields 
around  us  too  plainly  tell.     Now  then  for  a  little  increase  of  good  ex- 
ample.    If  this  would  not  change  the  whole  country,  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken.    Is  not  the  experiment  well  worth  trying? 
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Again  I  call  upon  every  member  of  the  R.  H.  A.  Society  to  aid  k 
every  possible  way  in  developing  the  best  resources  of  which  tht 
country  is  capable.  With  the  blessing  of  God  which  is  never  withheld 
from  those  who  seek  it,  we  might  soon  see  ''the  fruitful  field  laugh 
with  abundance."  Let  us  see  that  these  fields  be  not  fertile  in  their 
own  disgrace.  Let  them  groan  with  the  weight  of  the  luscious  sugaN 
cane  ;  be  turned  into  a  wilderness  of  our  unequalled  cofiee  ;  let  the 
plains  wave  with  the  golden  wheat ;  with  barley,  oats  and  corn  let  the 
valleys  be  fill'd  ;  while  clover,  herd's-grass,  and  other  species  shaii 
crown  the  mountains  to  satisfy  the  lowing  herds,  and  the  bleating 
sheep;  while  the  grape,  fig,  guava,  orange,  lemon,  mango,  chirimoya, 
tamarind  and  peach,  filling  our  gardens  shall  well  nigh  make  us  for- 
get our  father's  house  and  the  luxuries  of  our  own  country.  la  a 
word  let  the  experiment  be  made  of  causing  to  grow  on  these  delect- 
able  isles,  so  far  as  man  can  cause  to  grow,  "  every  tree,  and  eveij 
plant,  and  flower,'  and  grain,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sights  and  good  for 
food."  And  though  we  shall  not  find  "the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
our  gardens,"  yet  who  can  say  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  earthly 
fruits  and  flowers  we  shall  not  find  awakened  in  us  the  desire  of  tait* 
ing  of  that  "  tree  which  bears  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yields  her 
fruit  every  month,  and  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ?" 
Especially  let  us  determine  that  "  bread,"  which,  gentlemen,  we  have 
from  high  authority,  "  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  in  which  is  contaioed 
the  quintessence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venison,  porridge,  plum-pud- 
ding  and  custard,  and  through  which  is  diffused  a  wholesome  and  fer* 
mented  liquor;"  I  repeat  let  us  determine  that  nothing  on  our  part 
shall  be  wanting  to  make  bread  abundant  among  all  classes,  not  only 
of  the  foreign  residents  but  of  the  native  Hawaiians.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  free  use  of  bread  would  give  stamina  and  character 
to  the  people.  Quite  a  number  at  Makawao  and  Eula  have  en- 
engaged  wheat  for  sowing,  and  they  seem  determined  to  re-engage  m 
its  cultivation,  not  only  for  traffic,  but  for  their  i>wn  use.  My  people 
have  lately  formed  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  as  the  rage  for  spec* 
ulation  seems  to  have  spent  itself,  I  may  be  able  by  another  year  to 
communicate  on  their  behalf  something  of  importance.  Some  of  them 
may  possibly  compete  with  us  for  premiums*  May  I  not  suggest  to 
the  Society  the  propriety,  not  to  say,  justice  of  iooreasiog  the  nonber 
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and  valae  of  premiums  on  wheat  and  corn.  Only  a  single  premium,  I 
perceive  is  offered  for  each  of  these  i^rains,  and  this  no  more  than  is 
offered  for  a  hundred  cigars,  or  for  5  pounds  of  cured  tobacco.  Could 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  premiums,  I 
would  recommend  the  putting  of  tobacco  with  the  cut-worm,  and 
offering  ^0  for  the  destruction  of  both.  If  any  of  us  shall  he  per* 
nitted,  as  was  predicted  at  a  former  meeting  of  this  society,  *'  to  sit 
under  our  own  vines  and  fig  trees,"  it  will  he  I  trust,  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose  than  "  to  smoke  Hawaiian  long  nines."  Most  earnest- 
ly do  I  pray  that  no  part  of  the  soil  of  these  lovely  islands  may  be  im- 
poverished and  polluted  by  the  growth  of  this  loathesome,  and  deadly 
weed,  nor  the  balmy  air  tainted  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  tobacco. 

As  I  hope  to  have  many  a  competitor  soon  in  the  growth  of  cereals 
permit  me  to  suggest  that  for  wheat  and  corn  there  be  offered  a  pre- 
mium, 1st.  On  the  best  bushel  ;  2nd.  On  the  best  acre  ;  and  3rd.  On 
the  best  25  acres.  A  premium  also  on  oats  and  barley.  I  would  alsa 
recommend  a  change  in  the  kind  of  premiums,  a  substitution  of  tha^ 
plow,  the  sickle  or  the  hoe,  for  the  medal,  which,  pardon  me  when  I 
pay,  has  no  particular  use.  Let  the  growers  of  Jlower$  have  the  med-^ 
als,  but  let  the  growers  of  flour  aspire  to  something  higher — more  sub- 
stantial.  Our  farms  are  ill  supplied  with  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
W9  need  help  in  this  department  rather  than  in  the  ornamental.  Our 
Rgricaltural  libraries  are  small  and  need  replenishing.  Would  not  the 
"New  England  Farmer,"  or  the  ''Cultivator,"  or  some  other  agri- 
eultaral  periodical  be  an  acceptable  and  useful  premium. 

The  state  of  the  highest  prosperity  which  God  promised  to  His  an- 
cient people  in  case  of  obedience  was  indicated  by  reference  to  agri- 
caltural  products.  Grod  prepared  for  Isreal  a  land  ''  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  i.  e.  a  country  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
When  obedient,  his  Creator  declared  "  thou  shalt  be  blessed  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  in 
the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  thy  basket  and  in  thy  store."  In  the'fulfiil- 
ment  of  this  promise,  "  He  made  him  to  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the 
emrth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields,  and  He  made  him 
to  tuck  honey  out  of  the  rock.  Butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep  with 
the  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the 
lai  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  thou  didst  drink,  the  pure  blood  of  the 
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grape."  Had  they  been  uniformly  obedient,  it  is  said,  *'He  should 
have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  ofthe  wheat,  and  with  honey  out  of  the 
rock  should  I  have  satisfied  thee."  And  in  a  season  of  prosperity  it  it 
said  "  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  filleth  thee  with  the  finest 
ofthe  wheat.''  Let  all  labor  and  pray,  that  as  we  have  peace  in  our 
borders,  we  may  experience  the  fulfillment  of  the  entire  promise,  all 
have  a  full  supply,  from  our  own  soil,  of  this  heaven  bestowed,  lifeiik» 
vigorating  nutriment. 


REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

To  the  members  ofthe  Royal  Hatoaiian  Agricultural  Society: 

Since  the  last  annual  report  we  have  but  few  statements  to  mskfr. 
We  would  reiterate  our  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  limited  number 
of  stallions  allowed  to  each  district,  to  be  selected  by  men  appoiuterf 
for  that  purpose,  who  are  capable  of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  the 
horse — impartial  and  independent  in  their  choice  without  regard  to  the 
owners.  This  in  our  opinion  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  improve 
the  breed  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  us  of  the  wretched  specimens 
of  horses  now  to  be  seen  on  these  islands,  without  apparently  strength 
and  spirit  enough  to  take  them  to  their  stalls. 

Wo  would  advise  that  every  licensed  stallion  should  be  advertised 
by  its  owner  through  the  newspaper,  giving  his  name  and  the  place  at 
which  he  will  stand.  Three  years  is  a  good  age  for  stallions,  an^ 
from  that  to  fifleen  or  twenty.  Many  think  it  is  far  safer  on  the  score 
of  profit  to  breed  from  an  old  stallion,  who  has  uniformly  proved  him- 
self a  getter  of  valuable  stock,  than  from  young  stallions  who  are  en- 
tirely untried  as  to  the  qualities  of  their  progeny — others  again  prefer 
young  stallions.  But  we  have  noticed  that  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  some  ofthe  best  horses  have  been  from  old  stallions— 
and  likewise  the  same  with  old  mares  which  have  bred  much,  being 
more  roomy  for  colts. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  large  breed  of  Sydney  cart  horses  ire 
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not  the  description  of  horses  required  here.  They  raay  originally  have 
spruog  from  the  Enghsh  draft  horse,  but  from  breeding  in  and  in,  they 
ha?e  come  to  be  miserable  long  legged,  small  carcassed  animals  with- 
out any  muscle,  requiring  two  or  three  acres  to  graze  them  on,  and 
neither  fit  for  draA  or  saddle  horses;  and  you  have  only  to  notice  some 
now  going  about  our  streets  with  their  hind  legs  going  in  a  contrary 
direction  by  compass  to  their  fore,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  these  animals. 

The  proper  horses  (ox  this  place  would  be  the  best  breed  of  the  Ca- 
nadian horses.  They  are  good  for  the  saddle  and  draft,  and  are  gen- 
erally fast  trotters.  They  make  an  excellent  family  horse,  and  will 
thrive  on  much  less  food  than  the  horses  which  we  now  have.  This 
breed  have  sprung  originally  from  Norman  mares  crossed  with  the  Eng- 
lish blood  horse.  The  former  were  rather  small  and  tough,  but  by 
crossing  with  the  English  blood,  have  brought  a  staunch,  strong  horse 
of  good  bone  and  muscle  from  15  to  15^  hands  high,  and  which  are 
now  being  imported  into  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  would  add  that  at  present  there  are  two  good  foreign  stallions 
in  this  place,  known  as  ''Oregon  "  and  the  ''Admiral." 

THOS.  CUMMINS. 
JOHN  MEEK. 
JNO.  O.  DOMINIS. 


REPORT    ON    SWINE. 
BY  P.  J.  GULICK. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  report  is  rather  repulsive  than  inviting, 
yet  80  long  as  pork  is  worth  a  real  per  lb,  the  grunter  is  by  no  means 
an  object  to  be  sneered  at. 

I  shall,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavor  to  point  out 
some  prominent  characteristics  of  what  is  deemed  the  most  desirable 
breed  of  hogs,  and  the  best  method  of  fattening  them. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  that  swine  of  the  lar^ 
15 
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gest  frame,  or  at  least  such  as  when  full-grown  and  well-fatteaed  will 
individually  weigh  most,  are  of  course  to  be  preferred.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved this  is  a  mistake. 

If  our  theory  is  correct,  that  breed  which  will  produce  most  pork  of 
good  quality  from  a  given  amount  of  food  is  most  profitable,  and  there- 
fore most  desirable.  Now  it  is  fully  believed  that  twine  of  very  largo 
size  not  only  eat  more  food,  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  those 
of  middle  size,  but  that  their  flesh  is  of  a  coarser  quality  and  less  sa- 
vory than  that  of  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  writer's  observation  ex- 
tends the  mass  of  swine  on  these  islands  are  long-limbed,  with  loog 
slim  noses,  and  seem  rather  adapted  for  the  race-course  than  for 
slaughter.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  a  better 
stamp,  and  some  very  good. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  I  deem  the 
no-bone  breed,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  from  the  smallness  of  the 
bones,  superior  to  all  others.  But  such  is  not  the  fact  ;  for  thejr  tre 
very  uncertain  breeders  and  have  small  litters.  I  am  not  safficiestljr 
versed  in  pig-ology,  to  give  the  name  of  the  breed  I  prefer ;  hot  will 
give  the  prominent  characteristics,  which  may  be  a  surer  guide,  thu 
a  name  would  be.  These  are,  briefly,  a  fi-ame  of  medium  site, 
weighing  scarcely  300  pounds  when  full  grown  and  thoroughly  fitten- 
ed  ;  short  neck,  head  and  nose  ;  the  last,  thick,  and  deeply  concave, 
viz  :  well  scooped  out  between  the  eyes  and  the  end  of  the  snoot. 
Lastly,  white  skin  and  hair.  This  last  specification  may  be  deened 
whimsical  ;  but  I  think,  though  of  less  importance  than  the  others,  it 
will  be  found  worth  some  attention.  The  skin  and  hair  are  usuallj  of 
the  same  color,  and  the  white  skin  is  commonly,  if  I  mistake  not, 
thinner  ;  and  it  certainly  has  a  much  pleasanter  aspect,  on  the  disb, 
than  the  black  skin. 

One  important  advantage  of  swine  of  the  above  description  is,  thef 
will  fatten  at  any  age  ;  whereas  the  very  large,  and  the  slimwiosed 
races  cannot  easily  be  fattened  until  they  are  full-grown. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  fattening.  And  here  let  roe  preroise,  that 
shelter  is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence,  in  fattening  swine,  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  dry  and  cool  bed.  It  might  be  thought  that  in  such  * 
dry  and  mild  climate  as  this,  care  on  this  head  was  auperflooas.  Bat 
such  is  not  the  fact.    A  friend  of  mine  lost  a  vajuable  fat  aoir,  merslji 
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as  he  thought,  from  neglect  id  this  matter.  Another  hog  in  the  same 
pen  was  nearly  lost  from  the  same  cause,  but  was  saved  by  a  free  ap- 
plication of  cold  water.  But  even  where  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  ex- 
poeare  is  often  injurious.  An  intelligent  man,  who  resided  some  years 
at  Eealakeakua,  told  me  that  all  the  hogs  which  he  had  known  to  be 
grown  and  slaughtered  there  had  the  liver  complaint ;  and  this  he  at- 
tributed to  the  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  liver  becomes 
enormously  large,  and  very  tender,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
whole  system  is  deranged,  and  the  animal  more  or  less  diseased. 

Cases  of  this  kind  1  have  frequently  observed  in  other  localities, 
and  deem  them  attributable  to  this  cause.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  exposure  to  a  scorching  tropical  sun  must  retard,  materially, 
the  process  of  fattening  ;  to  be  confined  day  and  night  in  mud  and 
mortar,  as  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  rainy  season,  must  have  a 
like  result.  A  dry  and  cool  bed  should  therefore  be  provided  for 
swine  ;  and  of  this  the  more  intelligent  natives  seem  to  be  aware. 

Now  in  regard  to  food  ;  were  a  choice  allowed,  I  know  of  none 
preferable  to  Indian  corn.  But  while  corn  will  command  the  price  it 
now  does,  or  even  three  dollars  a  barrel,  it  is  believed  it  would  be  a 
lo$ing  concern,  to  feed  it  to  swine.  Kalo  also  is  good  food  for  hogs  ; 
but  except  in  places  remote  from  market  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  corn,  it  is  too  expensive. 

As  we  were  informed  incidentally  at  our  last  meeting,  and  as  the 
writer  has  witnessed,  the  skimmings  and  other  refuse  of  the  sugar- 
house  makes  excellent  pork,  and  is  probably  more  productive  when 
used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  cooked  food,  should  be  eaten  while 
hot.  This  is  said  to  render  the  flesh  soft  and  measelly,  (as  it  is  called,) 
which  destroys  its  pleasant  flavor.  Probably,  in  these  islands,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  squashes,  are  the  articles  which  can  be 
most  easily  and  economically  grown  for  this  purpose.  In  one  locality 
potatoes  would  be  most  profitable  ;  and  in  another,  squashes,  accord- 
ing to  the  adaptedness  of  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  each.  In  order 
to  secure  the  whole  benefit  of  either  they  should  be  cooked.  They 
may  either  be  baked  in  a  native  oven,  or  boiled.  Those  who  use 
cooking  stoves  could,  perhaps,  usually,  while  cooking  (or  the  family, 
boil  a  pot  of  squash  for  this  purpose,  without  any  additional  expense. 
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A  word  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  feeding.  Whatever  be  the 
kind  of  food,  it  is  wasteful  to  deal  it  out,  as  it  were,  by  wholesale. 

No  more  should  be  dealt  out  at  once  than  will  be  consumed  at  oDce. 
A  little  observation  will  enable  the  feeder  to  ascertain  the  proper 
quantity.  And  if  it  is  desired  to  fatten  as  quick  as  possible,  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  feed  five  times  in  2i  hours,  making  the 
intervals  as  nearly  equal  as  convenient. 


BARON  DE  THIERRY'S  REPORT  ON  BEES. 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  President  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  that  in  compliance  with  the  promise 
given  by  me  last  year,  I  have  made  every  exer(ion  to  obtain  the  Hooey 
Bee  for  these  Islands,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  state   that  by  let- 
ters from  New  Zealand,  received  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  I  am  prom- 
ised three  hives,  by  the  first  vessel  direct  to  Honolulu.     I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  they  will  arrive  free  from  injury,  and  secure  all  (he  bene- 
ficial results  which  are  anticipated  from  their  introduction.     But,  in  in- 
viting those  mteresting  guests  to  these  Islands,   something  should  be 
done  for  their  reception,  and  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  raise 
plants  of  which  the  flowers  yield  the  greatest   quantity  and  best  des- 
cription of  wax  and  honey.     Of  these  none  are  greater  favorites  with 
the  dainty  Bee  than  that  sweet  little  flower,  the  Mignonette,  which 
grows  so  well  here,  Lemon  Thyme,  and  Garden  Thyme   which  latter 
makes  beautiful  borders  to  flower  beds,  and  if  properly  attended,  blos- 
soms almost  perpetually.     They  are  also  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the 
cabbage,  turnip,  and  mustard,  and  particularly  so  of  those  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  edible  beans — the  broad   bean  being  a  great  favorite. 
Of  aromatics  there  is  none  so  beneficial  to  the  Bee  as  Rosemary,  which 
thrives  well  in  hot  countries.     The  fame  of  the  honey  of  Harbourne  is 
due  to  this  valuable  plant.     The  honey  of  Majorca  and   Minorca  is 
equally  celebrated  for  the  flavor  it  derives  from  the  Orange  and  Lemon 
blossom.     The  Jassamine  and  the  Heliotrope,   which  grow  so  well 
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and  blossom  so  profusely  on  these  Islands,  are  much  sought  by  the 
Bee.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  flower,  however  small  and  unpre- 
soming,  but  from  which  it  derives  food.  The  cultivation  of  every  de- 
scription of  flower  bearing  plants  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  na- 
tives, to  whom  necessary  information  on  their  cultivation  should  be 
imparted.  From  the  Strawberry  and  the  Raspberry,  from  the  Holly- 
hock and  the  Tree  Mallow,  much  excellent  honey  is  derived,  as  from 
every  sort  of  melon  and  pumpkin.  Who  that  has  travelled  in  England 
and  the  United  States  has  not  noticed  the  villa  of  the  affluent  and  the 
cottage  of  the  sober  and  industrious  with  the  honey  bearing  Woodbine 
overhanging  the  neat  porch — the  white  and  yellow  Jasmine  and  the  * 
Passion  flower,  covering  the  white  walls,  and  the  garden  fllled  with 
many  well  cultivated  and  lovely  flowers — in  the  corner,  sheltered  from 
the  bleak  winds,  are  the  hives,  with  their  busy  colonies  in  active  em- 
ployment, formerly  doomed  to  destruction  for  their  honey,  but  now  by 
the  modern  improvements  in  the  construction  of  Hives  easily  removed 
without  the  sacrifice  of  their  valuable  lives. 

The  Bee  from  sipping  the  sweets  of  flowers  takes  nothing  from  their 
beauty,  and  if  we  should  benefit  a  neighbor  who  has   bees,  whilst  we 
have  none,  we  know  that  even  in  so  small  a  degree  we  are   contribu- 
ting to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  creature.     The  cultivation  of  flowers 
promotes  domestic  happiness,  soothes  the  mind,  and  richly  repays   for 
the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.     The  wealthiest,  accustomed   to  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  state,  are  prouder  of  a  flne  nosegay  than  of  their 
massive  plate  and  costly  silks,  and  the   mightiest  of  Queens   would 
scarce  appear  in  festive  attire  without  a  boquet  in  her  hand  or  a  rose 
in  her  bosom,  emblematical  of  the  purity  of  her  mind,  and   homage  to 
the  exquisite  works  of  a  greater  Being  above.     But,  whilst  the  palace 
and  the  cottage — the  dwellings  of  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  are  so 
eminently  improved  by  this  most  attractive  of  nature's  vegetable  works 
the  indefatigable  bee  collects  tribute  from  every  flower,  and  hoards  its 
treasure  with  equal  fidelity  for  the  cotter  as  for  the  magnate,  adding 
to  the  comfort  and  profit  of  both  by  its  unceasing  industry.     The  lit- 
tle stranger,  perhaps  at  this  moment  on  her  way,  will  be  the  means  of 
bestowing  upon  you  an  important  and  inexpensive  article  of  export, 
and  in  return  for  such  a  service,  and  for  the  additional  comfort  which 
families  will  derive  from  that  healthful  article  of  diet,  and  the  wax 
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which  she  so  abundantly  produces,  I  trust  that  some  exertions  will  bs 
made  to  raise  flowers  for  her  support. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  VINE  AND  KG. 
BY  E.  BAILEY. 

Your  committee  on  the  Vine  and  Fig  have  not  been  able  at  all  to 
satisfy  themselves  in  relation  to  the  subject  assigned  to  them. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  are  too  few  and  two  little  diversified 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  guide  in  extensive  operations. 

We  have  also  as  yet  been  unable  to  procure  from  books  the  desired 
information. 

Figs  and  grapes  have  been  dried  in  small  quantities  at  the  islands, 
and  are  reported  to  have  kept  well  through  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Emerson  we  have  received  the  enclosed  de- 
scription of  his  process  of  curing  the  fig — which  is  all  we  have  to  offer. 

From  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Hildebrand  I  am  led  to  think  that  the 
process  described  by  Mr.  £merson  is  the  true  process  for  curing  the 
fig,  but  he  says  we  are  too  far  south  to  cultivate  successfully  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  Vine. 

Dbtino  Fios. — ^This  cannot  be  done  with  any  certainty  of  success 
except  in  the  dry  season,  generally  between  May  and  October.  The 
length  of  time  requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  drying  is 
six  or  seven  days — a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  good  breeze,  are  impor- 
tant in  facilitating  the  work,  which  may  most  economically  be  done  ai 
follows: 

1.  Erect  a  platform  in  some  airy  situation  where  the  sun  will  shine 
vpon  it  at  least  8  or  10  hours  of  the  day.  Liet  the  platform  be  so  high 
that  the  Chinese  or  half  Chinese  fowl,  if  well  fed,  will  not  be  likely  to 
trouble  it;  say  5|  feet  from  the  ground.  Let  this  platform  be  not  over 
3  or  3|  feet  wide,  as  it  will  be  requisite  to  reach  from  either  side  dailj 
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to  tara  the  figs  on  the  hoard,  or  chaoge  their  location  to  facilitate  dry- 
ing. 

2.  Let  the  figs  for  drying  be  picked  before  they  are  so  soft  as  to 
crash  each  other  in  the  bucket  when  picked,  and  yet  they  should  be 
folly  ripe.  Let  thero  be  placed  on  the  platform  one  or  two  inches 
apart  to  increase  the  power  of  the  sun  and  air  upon  each  fruit.  After 
the  first  day  each  fig  should  be  moved  from  its  location  to  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  it  and  the  next  so  as  to  occupy  a  dry  and  hot 
place,  and  this  change  should  be  made  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

3.  There  should  be  a  set  of  spare  boards  or  some  other  covering 
that  may  be  thrown  over  the  platform  at  night  or  in  case  of  a  rain, 
that  will  exclude  dew  or  rain,  but  not  air.  This  covering  should  al- 
ways be  put  on  at  night,  or  in  case  of  rain. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  only  is  adequate  for  the  process  of  drying  the 
fig.  An  oven  has  been  tried  but  without  success,  except  that  figs  for 
exportation  may  be  made  to  keep  longer  by  completing  the  drying  in 
an  oven  after  baking  bread  in  it. 

Figs  have  been  dried  here  and  exported  to  the  United  States  in  a 
perfectly  good  state.  They  also  have  been  kept  here  one  year  per- 
fectly good.  Tours  truly, 

J.  S.  EMERSON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SALT,  BY  W.  NEWCOMB. 

According  to  Marcet,  sea  water  contains  in  1000  parts 
96.66    Chloride  of  Sodium, 
4.66    Sulphate  of  Soda, 
1.232  Chloride  of  Potassium, 
5.152  Chloride  Magnesium, 
1.5      Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  small  traces  of  other 
'  [compounds. 

39.204 

In  the  manufacture  of  salt  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  clear  the 
water  from  all  the  foreign  constituents  except  the  Chloride  of  Sediooi. 
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By  the  ordinary  proceM  of  solar  evaporation  as  cooducted  here,  ibis  k 
not  effected,  and  the  whole  of  the  solid  constituents  of  sea  water  are 
obtained  as  the  result  of  the  solar  evaporation.  Not  possessing  the 
necessary  re-agents  for  a  complete  analysis  of  Chloride  of  Soda,  I  can 
but  give  an  approximation  to  the  constituents  of  the  commercial  article 
manufactured  at  Puuloa. 

The  test  for  sulphuric  acid  (existing  in  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
lime,)  gives  a  smaller  quantity  than  the  fine  table  salt  introduced  for 
our  consumption,  and  usually  esteemed  as  far  more  pure. 

This  unexpected  result  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  manufacturer 
at  Puuloa,  who  has  succeeded  even  better  than  others  in  clearing  bit 
salt  from  these  impurities. 

The  Sulphate  of  Soda  is  mostly  lefl  in  the  form  of  bitterns  whick 
might  perhaps  be  profitably  manufactured  by  condensation  and  farther 
evaporation  into  Glauber's  salts. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium  is  a  more  difficult  substance  to  get  rid 
of,  and  we  find  that  in  120  grains  of  the  commercial  salt  of  Puuloa,  the 
amount  of  this  earthy  substance  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  carbon- 
ate, together  with  the  lime  amounts  to  a  fraction  short  of  3  grains.  In 
the  test  applied  to  the  foreign  article,  less  than  half  a  grain  was  ob- 
tained from  the  same  quantity. 

The  experimental  tests  which  I  have  made  leads  me  to  the  concln- 
sion  that  to  perfect  this  important  manufacture,  we  have  but  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  chloride  of  Magnesium,  when 
our  salt  will  be  found  equal  to  any  manufactured  at  Turks  Islaod, 
Liverpool,  or  on  the  continents  of  Europe  or  America.  Fortunately 
the  carbonate  of  Magnesia  resulting  from  this  process  will  probably 
meet  all  the  expense  attending  the  separation. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  from  Puuloa  exhibited  yesterday  conunanded 
the  admiration  of  all  who  examined  the  beautiful  samples. 

The  large  chrystals  surpassed  in  beauty  and  regularity  any  speci- 
mens of  West  India  salt  that  your  committee  have  ever  met  with.  Aft 
analysis  of  these  chrystals  give  but  three  eighths  of  a  grain  of  mag- 
nesian  and  calcareous  earths  in  120  grains,  or  one  quarter  of  o  poimd 
tftaOO  lbs. 

The  comparative  amounts  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  Kme  can  be 
•een  by  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  our  imported  fine  table  sail. 
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the  chrjstals  from  Puuloa,  and  the  ordiDary  Puuloa  salt  from  saturated 
solutions  of  the  several  articles. 

In  the  last  named  there  are  other  matters  precipitated  besides  those 
tested  yor. 

From  the  above  evidence  I  do  not  hesitate  in  asserting  that  no  salt 
ever  introduced  upon  these  Islands  for  consumption  from  abroad 
equals  in  purity  the  large  chrjstals  exhibited  at  our  Agricultural  fair. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROCURING  SEED  FROM 
THE  SUGAR  CANE.    BY  E.  P.  BOND. 

Hon.  William  L.  Lee,  President  of  R.  H.  A.  Society. 

Sir. — The  Committee  appuinted  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
R.  H.  A.  Society,  to  institute  experiments  with  a  view  to  obtain 
plants  from  the  seed  of  the  sugar-cane,  would  report  that,  although 
some  experiments  have  been  attempted  for  the  purpose  proposed,  yet 
that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  of  their  appointment,  and 
the  want  of  facilities  for  conducting  the  experiments,  they  have  not 
yet  been  successful. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  import  the  needful  manures  for  con- 
ducting the  experiment,  and  your  committee  hope  that  they  may  at 
some  future  time  be  able  to  present  a  more  satisfactory  report,  should 
it  be  deemed  advisable  that  they  should  continue  their  efforts. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SUGAR. 
BY  L.  L.  TORBERT. 

OenUemenof  ike  Royal  Hatoaiian  .Agricultural  Society: 
Hoping  that  I  may  throw  out  a  few  hints  which  may  be  useful  to 
16 
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those  engaged  in  sugar  plantatioos,  I  beg  your  attentioo  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Although  at  the  present  day  the  properties  of  cane  juice  are  prettj 
well  understood,  and  the  process  of  reducing  it  to  sugar  is  rendered 
very  simple,  yet  (here  are  so  many  things,  any  one  of  which  neglected, 
that  injure  the  quality  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  article,  that  many  if 
not  all  of  us  come  far  short  of  perfection  in  its  manufacture. 

In  working  our  common  cattle  mills,  it  is  found,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, that  we  obtain  about  sixty-three  pounds  of  juice  from  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar  cane. 

The  converting  this  juice  into  sugar  is  the  most  interesting  and  dif- 
ficult portion  of  the  planter's  labors. 

The  first  step  in  its  manufacture  is  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  lime 
with  it  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  impurities  from  the  saccha- 
rine fluid. 

In  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  of  lime  to  be  mixed  with  the 
juice  consists  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  sugar  boiler  has  to 
encounter. 

If  too  little  is  used  the  syrup  does  not  grain  well,  if  too  much,  it 
darkens  the  syrup  and  forms  an  imperfect  grain  in  which  the  molasses 
becomes  tangled  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  sugar;  so  that  it  if 
a  nice  point  to  get  the  right  proportion;  and  when  you  have  found  the 
exact  measure  for  one  lot  of  cane  it  may  prove  to  be  too  much  or  too 
little  for  another  lot.  There  is  scarcely  any  two  day's  grinding  which 
yields  the  same  richness  of  juice.  But  if  the  juice  should  always  be 
the  same,  the  quality  of  the  lime  used  is  not  always  the  same;  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  come  at  any  rule  which  will  be  right  in  all  cases. 

There  have  been  several  ingenious  methods  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  temper,  but  none  of  them  as  yet  are  perfect.  We 
have,  however,  a  general  rule  which  comes  pretty  near  the  mark. 

Put  five  ounces  of  common  coral  lime  into  100  gallons  of  juice  as 
soon  as  it  it  is  pressed  out  and  stir  it  well.  This  quantity  will  be  found 
sufficient  unless  the  juice  is  very  rich,  in  which  case  add  a  trifle  more, 
or  if  the  juice  is  weak  do  not  put  in  so  much. 

Afler  the  juice  is  limed  bring  it  to  within  about  five  degrees  of  the 
boiling  point  over  a  slow  fire,  then  let  it  stand  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
and  scum  it.    Then  give  it  a  quick  boil  (or  about  ten  minutes,  •com  it 
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tgaiii  and  atop  the  fire.    Now  let  it  settle  which  it  will  do,  if  boiled 
right,  in  thirty  or  forty  minntes. 

Many  planters  object  to  6ot/tfi^  the  juice  before  it  is  settled,  but 
there  is  a  second  dirt  in  cane  juice  which  only  separates  at  a  degree  of 
heat  a  little  above  the  boiling  point,  and  if  this  is  not  separated  before 
the  juice  is  settled,  a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  got  out  except  by  filtraHon, 
which  is  a  very  objectionable  process,  but  goes  with  the  sugar  render- 
ing it  of  a  darker  color  and  poorer  grain. 

In  well  appointed  boiiiog  houses  the  juice  is  first  boiled  in  large  ves- 
sels over  a  separate  fire  and  lefl  to  settle  in  the  boiler  from  whence  it 
is  drawn  by  a  cock  near  the  bottom  into  the  pans.  But  in  small  works 
it  is  bailed  ofi*  into  tubs  and  lefl  to  settle,  afler  which  it  is  run  back 
again  into  the  pots  and  boiled  as  fast  as  possible,  skimming  it  all .  the 
time,  until  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  stands  at  288^.  As  soon  as 
it  is  boiled  up  to  this  mark  skip  it  off  into  a  cooler.  The  shorter  the 
time  of  boiling,  the  greater  the  quantity  and  the  better  the  quality  of 
the  sugar. 

Afler  the  juice  is  boiled  to  288^  and  is  bailed  off  from  the  pans,  it  is 
put  into  a  tub  or  box  to  cool  and  grain.  As  soon  as  the  grain  begins 
to  form  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cooler,  give  it  a  gentle,  but 
thorough  stirring,  and  then  let  it  rest  until  cold. 

AAer  it  is  cold  separate  the  sugar  from  the  molasses.  This  may  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest  method,  and  which,  next  to 
the  centrifugal  separator,  is  the  best,  is  as  follows.  There  must  be 
four  or  five  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  sugar  is  put  to  cool.  Stop  these  with  sharp  pointed  plugs, 
about  eight  inches  long,  leaving  about  three  inches  of  the  big  end  out- 
side. Afler  the  sugar  is  cold,  withdraw  the  plugs,  and  the  molasses 
will  run  off  and  leave  the  sugar  in  the  cooler. 

These  coolers  may  be  boxes  containing  about  15  cubic  feet^*^  or  they 
may  be  casks  of  any  size,  with  one  head  out,  and  should  be  set  over  a 
drain,  in  order  that  the  molasses  may  run  to  the  tank. 

When  the  plugs  are  removed,  if  the  sugar  runs  off  with  the  molas- 
ses you  must  insert  tapering  tins  of  the  same  size  of  the  plugs,  having 
Cheir  small  ends  pierced  with  little  holes. 

Another  method  is  to  put  the  sugar,  afler  it  is  cooled,  into  vats  or 

*  See  Dntrone's  method  in  a  irork  by  C^rge  Bichsrdson  Porter. 
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boxes  about  six  feet  long  by  three  high  and  three  wide  having  slat  bot- 
toms, with  wheat  straw  spread  over  the  slats.  The  straw  prevents  the 
sugar  from  running  out  with  the  molasses.  This  is  a  bad  fix,  for  the 
straw  soon  breeds  a  small  insect  which  has  the  appearance  of  mould, 
or  fine  dust,  in  such  quantities  as  to  hurt  the  sale  of  the  sugar;  besides 
the  straw  gets  mixed  with  the  sugar. 

Another  method  is  to  put  the  sugar  afler  it  has  grained  and  is  cold, 
into  a  barrel  or  tub,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  of  fine  wire,  and 
giving  it  a  quick  rotary  motion,  the  centifugal  force  carries  off  the 
molasses. 

This  is  ihe  best  way  of  all  others,  but  caution  must  be  had  in  buy- 
ing a  machine.  If  the  inside  coat  of  wire  is  not  very  fine  it  will  let 
the  sugar  out.     The  wire  should  be  brass  so  as  not  to  rust. 

I  have  tried  some  in  bags  and  find  that  they  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  wire,  but  it  requires  care  to  get  an  equal  weight  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  machine,  otherwise  the  rapid  motion  will  shake  things 
loose. 

For  a  plantation  that  makes  one  ton  per  day  the  barrel  of  the  ma- 
chine should  be  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high,  and  should  not  have  Jess  than  twenty  revolutions  to  the 
second.  One  of  this  size  and  speed,  with  two  men  to  tend  it,  is  ca- 
pable of  drying  one  ton  of  sugar  in  two  or  three  hours. 

This  machine  is  not  only  one  of  great  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
the  planter  to  dispense  with  long  drying  houses.,  and  rows  of  boxes  and 
tubs  ;  but  its  chief  excellence  consists  in  returning  to  the  boilers, 
within  forty -eight  hours  after  first  boiling,  all  of  the  syrups  and  mo- 
lasses that  do  not  grain,  consequently  the  sugar  of  the  second  boil- 
ing is  not  injured  by  fermentation,  as  it  invariably  is  when  drained  in 
any  other  way. 

After  the  molasses  is  separated  from  the  sugar  put  it  back  again  into 
the  boilers  and  mix  with  it  five  gallons  of  settled  juice  and  five  gallons 
of  limed  juice  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  molasses.*  Boil  this  down 
again  to  228  degrees,  and  go  through  the  same  process  with  it  in  cool- 
ing and  separating  the  molasses  as  before,  and  you  will  obtain  about 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  syrups,  as  at  the  first 

*  The  limed  juice  shotild  be  prepared  in  this  way.  Mix  up  some  fireah  cold 
juice  with  lime  aa  you  would  mix  it  with  water  for  white  waah,  and  after  it  bai 
■ettled,  which  it  will  soon  do,  uae  the  clear  liquor. 
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beiliDgy  and  of  almost  as  good  a  quality.  In  this  way  you  may  reboil 
the  molasses  three,  four,  or  five  times,  each  time  adding  less  lime  and 
boiling  lower. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  228  degrees  is  not  high  enough  to  boil 
the  sugar,  as  it  leaves  too  much  molasses.  I  am  well  aware  that  good 
juice  will  bear  boiling  as  high  as  240  degrees,  and  the  French  even 
boil  as  high  as  246  degrees,  but  it  makes  the  sugar  dark  and  heavy 
and  the  grain  imperfect.  228  degrees  gives  a  perfect  grain,  and  light 
color,  and  the  second  boiling  is  almost  as  light  colored  as  the  first. 

Persons  who  have  large  plantations  will  not  be  likely  to  receive 
much  information  from  these  remarks.  But  the  new  beginner  in  a 
small  way,  who  is  obliged  to  do  all  parts  of  the  work  himself,  may 
perhaps  be  benefitted  by  them.  The  principle  of  sugar  making  is  the 
same  in  large  establishments  as  in  small  ones.  We  can  make  as  good 
sugar  in  a  dinner  pot  as  we  can  make  in  a  large  battery. 

But  whilst  the  man  who  works  with  a  mill  of  two  borse-power  and 
makes  only  200  lbs.  per  day  afibrds  his  sugar  in  the  market  at  6  cts  per 
lb.,  the  planter  who  works  with  a  steam-mill  of  40  horse-power,  other 
things  corresponding,  can  afibrd  his  sugar  at  three  or  four  cents  per 
pound. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  essential  qualification  for  a  planter, 
especially  in  this  country,  where  we  are  one  day  up,  and  another  day 
down,  and  the  next  day  we  hardly  know  where,  is  to  be  able  to  adapt 
his  means  to  circumstances.  Although  I  would  not  advise  a  man  in 
carrying  his  wheat  to  mill  to  put  his  grain  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a 
stone  in  the  other,  because  his  father  did  so,  yet  sometimes,  when  I 
have  seen  a  native  carrying  a  stone  on  one  end  of  a  stick  to  balance 
a  load  on  the  other  end,  I  have  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  best  way. 

So  let  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  sugar  making  countries, 
not  condemn  a  way  of  working  because  it  is  different  from  what  they 
were  learned  ;  neither  let  those  despair  who  are  new  beginners,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  all  the  established  rules  in  old  countries,  but 
let  each  man  learn  the  point  to  be  arrived  at,  and  use  his  wit  and  in* 
genuity  in  getting  there. 
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REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 
BY  G.  S.  KENWAY. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  R,  H,  A.  Society. 

Gentlemen: — Although  I  profess  to  feel  as  anxious  as  anybody 
that  each  member  of  this  Society  should  do  his  duty,  especially  when 
some  particular  duty  is  pointed  out  and  assigned  to  him,  by  the  gene- 
ral wish,  I  felt  a  good  deal  puzzled  on  seeing  my  name  placed  a  second 
time  at  the  head  of  the  committee  to  report  on  sheep,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  infinity  of  other  subjects  embraced  by  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture might  (with  all  respect  I  say)  have  been  taken  better  ad  van* 
tage  of.  For  although  in  Nature  there  may  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  ''  age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety," 
and  the  charm  of  novelty  might  have  been  as  agreeable  and  possibly 
as  instructive  to  our  present  meeting.  I  had  determined  not  to  report 
this  season,  and  incur  the  charge  of  neglect  rather  than  twice  essay  to 
entertain  or  instruct  a  company  amidst  whose  intelligence  mine  mast 
needs  shine  with  a  very  smoky  light,  by  the  wonderful  things  that 
might  be  said  on  the  stupidest  animal  in  all  creation. 

But  the  exhibition  on  Wednesday  and  a  slight  circumstance  atten- 
ding it,  coupled  with  a  very  friendly  request  from  our  untiring  presi- 
dent, have  prompted  me  at  this  late  hour,  and  in  the  absence  of  aoy 
communication  from  my  comrades  whose  deplorable  forgetfulness  I 
cannot  account  for,  to  ofier  a  few  remarks — on  one  single  point  onlj 
connected  with  the  subject. 

Three  sheep  only,  very  young  ones,  were  exhibited  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  owned  by  Mr.  Sea.  Two  Merino  ewes  imported  from  Syd- 
ney, and  one  half  breed,  reared  near  Honolulu.  These  poor  uncon- 
scious little  things,  standing  there  almost  unnoticed  by  the  crowd, 
damned  with  faint  praise  if  praised  at  all,  and  dripping  wet  with  the  salt 
water  they  had  passed  through,  looked  and  doubtless  felt  little  and 
hiunble  enough  in  the  presence  of  those  illustrious  bulls  and  so  forth 
who  carry  away  prizes  with  such  monstrous  ease  and  indifference  as 
to  astonish  the  Judges  themselves  almost,  and  could  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  entertain  the  remotest  idea  that  possibly  (and  without  profan- 
ity,) in  them  and  their  seed  might  all  the  fiocks  of  Hawaii  be  blessed. 

Mr.  Sea  comforted  himself  delightfully  on  being  at  least  quite  sure 
of  one  prize,  because  there  happened  to  be  no  competition.     It  was 
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quite  a  pleasure  to  hear  him.  Yet  his  confidence  might  have  stood  on 
higher  ground,  for  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  his  sheeep  had  finer 
wool  and  prettier  forms,  and  were  better  bred  than  any  I  have  seen 
before  on  the  Islands.  But  to  his  sudden  consternation,  there  appeared 
later  in  the  day  two  large  black  beasts  of  a  foreign  breed  and  very 
mysterious  pedigree,  intending  of  course  to  compete  for  the  prize. 
They  reminded  me  of  many  things,  but  chiefly  of  that  serious  and 
quaintly  proposed  query  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme  which  I  could  not 
help  repeatmg  to  myself—''  Ba!  Ba!  black  sheep — have  ye  any  wooll  " 
Something  of  the  sort  covered  their  big  carcases,  and  very  likely  en- 
closed the  making  of  capital  mutton. 

Now  this  is  the  point  I  am  striving  to  come  at.  Are  we  going  to 
raise  sheep  on  these  Islands  for  mutton  alone,  or  for  mutton  and  wooll 
That  is  the  question.  For  we  can  have  good  wool,  and  good  piutton, 
fini  rate  mutton  inside  it.  And  we  can  raise  enough  sheep  on  these 
Islands  to  make  mutton  a  drug,  which  wool  never  can  be.  And  we  can 
set  heads  to  plan  and  hands  to  work,  as  well  as  mouths  to  feed  on  the 
produce  of  our  pastures,  and  point  to  our  stock  not  with  the  grunt  of 
an  alderman  gloating  over  a  turtle,  but  with  the  pride  of  intelligence 
endeavoring  to  approach  perfection. 

Wool  from  Waimea  has  been  sent  to  Sydney  during  the  last  year 
and  with  very  good  result.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  old  colonial  wool 
grower.  Mr.  Sparked,  mat  finer  wool  can  be  raised  here  than  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  the  pasturage  and  grounds,  though  limited,  are  better. 
And  I  know  that  he  speaks  from  the  trials  he  has  already  been  able  to 
make  in  improvement  by  care  and  breeding. 

Thee,  let  us  not  *' yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes  "  to  the  charming 
visions  of  mere  huge  mutton.  But,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  let  us 
ascertain  and  acknowledge  our  true  deficiencies  and  set  about  repairing 
them  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  not  be  said  in  after  years  we  started 
on  the  wrong  road  and  got  so  far  that  we  don't  know  our  way  back. 

JVot0  is  the  time  to  consider  and  determine  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
can  do,  for 

"  In  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent." 

P.  S.     In  speaking  of  Mr.  Sea's  sheep,  I  do  not  wish  it  understood 

MB  my  opinion  that  they  are  the  best  on  the  Islands.    Other  parties. 
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Mr.  Moffit  for  example,  have  imported  pare  breeds,  doubtless  as  goo4. 
Mr.  Sea's  are  the  best  I  have  seen. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 
BY  J.  MONTGOMERY. 

To  the  PrenderU  and  membet's  of  the  R,  H,  Agricultural  Society: 

In  submitting  my  report  for  the  past  year  as  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  this  Society,  I  think  it  more  conducive  to  convenience,  to  in- 
clude the  result  of  my  duties  as  librarian  also,  because  much  of  the 
duties  which  have  devolved  on  me  have  relation  to  the  library. 

Shortly  after  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  brig  '*  Usk  "  ar- 
rived from  Liverpool  bringing  the  box  of  Books  for  the  use  of  the  so- 
ciety, forwarded  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  fulfillment 
of  an  order  from  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Bond.  The  amount  remitted 
for  purchase  of  these  books  was  £12  10s.  English  currency,  but  which 
left  a  balance  due  of  £1  I3s.  4d.  which  I  have  requested  a  friend  in 
London  to  pay. 

By  the  *'  Andes,"  from  Boston,  which  arrived  here  in  the  month  of 
September,  I  received  another  box  of  books,  also  ordered  by  mj 
predecessor  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Bond  of  Boston  U.  S.  The  length  to 
which  your  proceedings  this  year  are  likely  to  extend  induces  me  to 
forbear  adding  a  catalogue  of  these  books  to  my  report. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  have  procured  a  suit- 
able book  case  to  contain  these  books,  and  they  are  now  at  the  service 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  my  office. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Royal  Society  I  re- 
ceived a  long  and  very  interesting  letter  expressive  of  the  anxious  de- 
sire of  that  society  to  co-operate  and  reciprocate  with  this  society,  aod 
to  render  us  any  assistance  or  facility  in  their  power.  He  also  for- 
warded the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  three  previous  years  which 
contain  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter.  He  promises  to  send 
us  a  swarm  of  Honey  Bees  when  a  suitable  opportunity  should  ofler, 
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bat  from  the  cessation  of  intercourse  between  that  Island  and  this  for 
manj  months  past,  I  presume  no  such  opportunity  has  since  presented 
itself. 

Mr.  Berthold  Seaman,  the  naturalist  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  "Herald,"  who 
fisited  this  place  in  1850  and  was  appointed  a  corresponding  member 
of  this  society,  has  written  to  your  corresponding  secretary  stating  that 
he  is  now  resident  at  Kew,  near  London,  preparing  for  the  Govern- 
inent  the  result  of  his  labors  and  promises  to  aid  the  views  of  this  so- 
ciety which  it  seems  to  me  his  position  will  enable  him  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  Hooper  of  San  Francisco,  has  forwarded  a  splendid  work 
OD  Cottage  Architecture,  in  two  volumes,  published  by  H.  Ranlett, 
Esq.,  and  by  him  kindly  presented  to  this  society,  which  he  desires 
may  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlain  of 
William's  College  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  **  Honey 
Bee,"  into  these  Islands,  which  seems  to  me  so  interesting  and  impor- 
tant that  I  feel  called  on  to  subjoin  the  following  copy  of  it. 

William's  College,  March  22d  1852. 
Sec^y  of  Hawaiian  •Sgricultural  Society, 

Sir: —  I  learn  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  Bees,  by  the  "  R.  B. 
Forbes,"  has  proved  abortive. 

That  Bees  can  be  introduced  into  the  Islands,  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  natural  characteristics,  1  think  not  only  possible  but  very  prob- 
able, and  shall,  sir,  with  your  permission,  proceed  to  give  that  peculiari- 
ty, by  taking  advantage  of  which  I  think  you  will  attain  the  desired 
result. 

Bees  hybemate  in  the  winter.  When  the  thermometer  has  fallen  be- 
low a  certain  temperature  (45  or  50  degrees,)  they  lie  dormant  and 
eat  no  honey.  But  when  it  rises  above,  they  must  consume  sufficient 
food  to  raise  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  to  about  70  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Some  farmers  observing  this  peculiarity  take  all  the  honey  from  the 

hives  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season  and  place  them  whore 

they  will  be  continually  below  the  first  named  temperature  till  spring 

opens  and  the  Bees  can  again  make  honey. 

Applying  this  to  the  case  in  hand,  let  a  hive  be  placed  in  a  water- 
17 
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tight  box,  then  packed  ia  ice  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  Isles.  As  soon 
as  the  artificial  winter  has  been  removed,  the  Bees  will  awake  to  their 
accustomed  industry  and  activity.  The  effect  on  them  will  be  no  mors 
than  of  a  long  winter. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  plan  of  procuring  Bees  from  the 
United  States,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to 
obtain  them  from  any  country.  Packed  in  ice  they  feel  none  of  the 
changes,  constant  changes,  which  occur  on  shipboard.  They  fall  asleep 
in  America — they  awake  in  Oahu — they  are  transplanted  and  that  too, 
in  entire  unconsciousness.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  they  e¥er 
perceive  the  change. 

Aside  from  its  importance  to  the  Islands,  this  object  has  great  inter- 
est for  the  naturalist,  and  the  Bee,  from  the  moment  she  spreads  her 
wings  in  the  Hawaiian  breeze,  should  be  watched,  her  vagaries  noted, 
that  thus  a  new  chapter  may  be  added  to  our  national  science,  and  that 
the  Islands  so  lately  a  blot  on  creation,  may  become  a  star,  from 
whence  shall  radiate  the  light  of  knowledge,  science  and  religion. 
I  am  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  have  forwarded  suitable  replies  to  these  several  communications, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  and  voluminous  amount  of  reports 
about  to  be  submitted  to  your  notice,  I  shall  best  consult  your  interest 
by  brevity,  and  therefore  conclude,  having  alluded  above  to  the  most 
important  matters  in  my  department. 


BEPORT  ON  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 
BY  W.  H.  PEASE. 

The  task  imposed  on  your  committee,  would  require,  if  properly  ex- 
ecuted,  the  assistance  of  material  and  apparatus  not  within  their  reacb. 
Analysis  of  soil,  from  which  the  true,  and  generally  speaking  there- 
fore, the  most  profitable  mode  of  culture  can  be  adduced,  should  be 
accurately  minute ;  as  several  of  the  most  valuable  and  impoittot 
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eonstihieiits  of  the  soil,  being  required  by  plants  in  small  quantities 
only,  are  distributed  accordingly.  The  state  of  combination,  in  which 
the  elements  of  soil  exist,  should  also  be  known.  Whether  they  are 
in  a  state  fit  for  assimilation,  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  stage  of  decomposition  the  rocks  from  which  (hey  are  derived  may 
have  arrived  at  and  consequently  their  state  of  solubility,  for  instance, 
of  those  which  abound  in  our  soil,  as  the  whole  class  of  silicates,  ox- 
ides of  iron,  &c.  In  view  of  these  considerations  your  committee  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  specimens  of  our  soils  and  rocks  for  ex- 
amiDation  and  analysis,  from  which,  they  very  much  regret,  no  return 
has  been  received.  As  all  the  inforn.ation  of  any  practical  value  they 
hare  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  the  society,  must  be  based  upon  cor- 
rect analysis,  the  few  observations  your  committee  herewith  present, 
they  wish  to  be  considered,  therefore,  merely  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Biore  full  report  to  be  rendered  hereafter. 

The  practical  relation  of  science  to  agriculture,  need  not  be  advo- 
cated.    Were  proof  required,  the  rapid  advance    made  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  within  a  few  years  past,  would  furnish  sufficient. 
After  several  centuries  of  cultivation,  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  in 
those  countries  are,  to  all  appearance,  being  just  developed.     Its  re- 
sources not  only  sustained  but  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do 
away  with  any  fear  of  over-population.     Several  of  the  most  higlily- 
gifked  scientific  men  of  our  day  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  agricultural  science,  and  been  rewarded  with  the  most 
brilliant  results,  particularly  in  the  branch  of  organic  chemistry.     The 
laboratory  of  Nature  has  thus  been  opened  up  and  entered,  her  pro- 
cesses been  followed  out  and  imitated,  the  true  mode  and  object  of 
pursuit  in  all  science.     There  is  in  fact  no  pursuit  more  closely  con- 
nected with  science,  more  dependant  upon  it  for  successful  operation 
and  progress  than  agriculture.     There  is  no  pursuit,  therefore,  which 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  so  many  different  branches  of  science, 
or  so  many  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  understood  ;  for  every  de- 
partment in  both  the  organic  or  inorganic  kingdoms,  roust  be. con- 
sulted in  explanation  of  the  growth  and  development  of  plants,  their 
successful  treatment  and  culture.     It  is  not  asserted  that  every  planter 
and  farmer  should  be  a  scientific  man  ;  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  scientific  subjects  is  however  indispensable.     He  must  know 
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something  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  he  cuUivates,  the  treatment  of 
his  land  in  manuring,  &c.  Neither  will  it  be  asserted  that  S€ienti6c 
theory  is  infallible  or  should  take  the  place  of  practice.  They  should 
on  the  contrary  support  and  confirm  each  other.  Agriculture  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  in  a  great  measure  an  experimental  science.  We 
can  never  hope  to  reach  that  point,  predicted  by  enthusiasts  in  the 
science,  when  all  vegetable  products  are  to  be  manufactured  out  of 
the  simple  elements  without  the  assistance  of  Nature  in  their  growth. 
What  experimental  science  has  accomplished  m  England  and  Europe 
can  be  realised  here. 

The  general  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  the  experiments 
made  in  support  and  illustration  of  them  as  published  in  numerous 
works  and  proceedings  of  Agricultural  Societies  at  the  north,  serve  as 
little  or  no  guide  to  us.  Science  has  dope  very  little  as  yet  to  assist 
the  tropical  agriculturist.  The  greater  part  of  the  information  to  be 
obtained  lays  scattered  through  the  transactions  of  the  different  agri- 
eultuMil  societies  of  the  English  colonies  and  possessions  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  Your  committee  would  respectfully  and  urgently 
recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to  obtain  complete  files  of  such 
volumes.  They  probably  embody  more  information,  useful  to  oar 
members  than  all  other  agricultural  works  besides.  For  several  rea- 
sons, however,  it  will  be  found  limited.  Science  has  not  been  consult* 
ed  to  any  extent  in  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  The  want  of 
scientific  taste  among  the  planters  ;  the  amount  of  land  uncultivated  ; 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  oon* 
residence  of  scientific  men  at  the  south  are  a  few  of  them. 

The  field  as  it  lies  open  now  is  a  most  inviting  one.  Are  not  oor 
fruits,  for  instance,  as  8usce|)tible  of  improvement  as  those  at  the  north. 
By  a  study  of  their  habits,  the  selection  of  proper  location,  varying 
the  mode  of  culture  and  also  the  soil  cannot  new  and  valuable  varie- 
ties be  obtained  ? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  our  produce.  The  competition  be- 
tween slave  and  free  labor  consequent  on  the  passage  of  the  English 
Emancipation  Act  stimulated  the  planters  of  English  colonies  to  attempt 
in  many  instances  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar 
by  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  agriculture.  The 
quality  of  their  labor  however  fluted.    In  our  ease  the  climate  is  not 
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warn  or  enervating  ;  the  native  laborer  is  capable  of  learning  any 
agricultural  operation,  under  proper  discipline.  But,  unfortunately, 
•our  natives  hold  entire  control  over  their  masters.  The  subject  of 
labor,  however,  is  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  a  separate  conn 
mittee.  The  observation  of  your  committee  has  been  confined  to 
one  island,  that  of  Kauai,  on  which  they  submit  the  following  re» 
marks  : 

Kauai  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest  member  of  the  family 
group,  of  which,  however,  no  very  convincing  proofs  have  been  ad- 
vanced. It  is  true,  without  dispute,  that  a  longer  time  has  eUpsed 
since  volcanic  action  has  taken  place,  than  on  either  of  the  islands  ; 
in  proof  of  which  the  argument  usually  made  use  of  in  regard  to  its 
age  may  be  adduced.  We  may  also  in  addition  remark  as  evidence, 
4be  great  number  of  rivers  which  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  Upon  the 
windward  side  averaging  one  per  mile,  on  the  leeward,  one  for  every 
three  miles.  They  are  evenly  distributed  and  several  of  considerable 
size.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  decomposition  rfthe 
rocks  must  have  progressed  farther,  and  the  quantity  of  soil  formed 
greater,  so  as  to  cover  more  evenly  the  surface  and  prevent  the  water 
from  escaping  through  the  veins  and  caverns,  as  it  must  undoubtedly 
do  on  the  other  islands. 

There  appears  to  have  been  on  Kauai  but  one  centre  of  volcanic 
action,  from  which  all  the  ridges  of  hills,  with  their  enclosed  valleys 
and  rivers  diverge  regularly  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
iwo  low  irregular  spurs.  If  the  accounts  of  the  natives  can  be  relied 
•o,  the  larger  rivers  such  as  Hanalei,  Makaweli  and  Hanapepe,  have 
their  source  at  the  same  spot,  on  the  ridge  called  Waialiali  at  a  wet 
place  called  the '*  black  waters,"  from  whence  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  they  start  on  their  way  to  the  different  sides  of  the  Island. 

The  whole  geological  formation  of  the  Island  is  basahic.  Near  the 
sea  in  several  places,  the  beach  sand  has  become  hardened  and  ce- 
mented by  the  actios  of  the  sea  water,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  heat  of 
the  underlying  lava,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  cut  and  quarried  for  buil- 
ding purposes,  but  not  to  any  extent.  In  several  places  the  basalt  has 
taken  a  regular  columnar  structure,  the  chrystals  as  perfect  as  those  of 
the  far  famed  Giant's  Causeway.  In  diameter  about  one  foot.  The 
terminal  planes  are  even  however,  and  perpendicolar  to  the  axis. 
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Their  rejirularitj  in  shape  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  natives,  as 
our  guide  informed  us  thev  were  the  Kapa  sticks  of  their  old  Gods 

The  hasalt  is  usually  of  light  color,  yielding  readily  to  disintegra* 
tion  hy  the  action  of  the  atmoftphere  and  moisture.  Its  constituent 
parts  and  their  relative  quantity  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  furnish.  With 
their  chemical  character  you  are  no  doubt  acquainted.  They  contara 
more  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  soil  than  any  other  class  of  rock. 
In  fact  it  would  appear  as  though  they  were  the  result  of  the  boiling 
together,  most  of  the  other  rock  formations,  the  granitic,  syenitic, 
limestone,  sandstone,  &c.,  containing  greater  or  less  proportit^Ofi  of  all 
the  alkaline  salts,  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  silicates  and  nitrates. 
Their  agricuhural  capabilities  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  they  hold. 

In  caves  on  different  parts  of  the  Island,  on  which  there  is  an  extent 
of  overlying  rock,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  encrusting  the  roof  to 
the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  associated  with  several  varieties  of 
zeolites.  On  breaking  open  the  harder  varieties  of  the  basaltic  rocks, 
it  is  also  found  lining  the  vesicular  cavities,  together  with  stilbite,  ap- 
ophyllite,  and  other  varieties  of  the  zeolite  family  ;  forming  small 
geodes.  From  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  tobacco,  the  pres- 
ence of  nitrates,  more  particularly  that  of  potash,  must  be  inferred. 
The  oxide  of  Iron  is  everywhere  abundant.  It  exists  in  the  soil  origi* 
nally  as  a  protoxide,  soluble  and  of  course  injurious  to  all  vegetable 
growth.  It  will  be  noticed,  particularly  on  our  plains,  that  the  soil 
undergoes  a  change  in  color,  soon  after  being  turned  up,  becoming 
a  brighter  red,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  about  9  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  which  changes  also  its  proper* 
ties,  being  now  an  peroxide,  and  insoluble,  and  thus  rendered  innoc- 
uous. Thorough  cultivation,  pulverizing  the  soil  well,  will  therefore 
obviate  any  injurious  eflTects  from  the  super-abundance  of  iron. 

The  silicates  also,  which  are  the  source  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
our  soil,  must  have  the  benefit  of  thorough  cultivation  and  exposure  to 
Ihe  atmosphere,  before  they  become  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  plant 
By  such  treatment  they  are  disposed  to  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid 
t>f  the  atmosphere,  forming  carbonates,  and  are  thus  rendered  soloble, 
with  the  exception  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  which  remains  unchanged. 
On  Kauai,  this  salt  is  much  more  abundant  than  either  of  the  others. 
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On  those  parts  subject  to  drought,  its  value  is  very  great.  It  not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  but  also 
appropriates  every  drop  it  gets  hold  of  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 
case  of  occasional  showers,  it  stores  away  a  supply  in  the  sub*soil, 
which  cannot  escape  until  the  plant  has  need  of  it.  During  such  sea- 
sons as  the  two  last,  its  effects  are  very  perceptible,  for  without  its 
agency,  little  or  no  cane  could  have  survived.  On  soils  where  it 
abounds  to  the  injury  of  the  plant,  an  application  of  lime  will  correct  it» 
in  the  shape  perhaps  of  beach  sand,  if  most  convenient,  which  is  made 
up  of  comminuted  shells  and  corals.  It  will  not  take  proper  effect  un- 
der 3  or  4  years  probably,  afler  it  is  applied. 

On  the  subject  of  manures  no  reliable  advice  can  be  given,  until 
the  deficiencies  of  the  soil  or  excess  of  certain  parts  is  known.  It  is 
evident  however,  that  on  exposed  situations,  animal  or  vegetable  ma- 
nure can  render  but  little  service.  On  cofiee  plantations  for  instance, 
where  the  trees  have  arrived  at  a  size  sufficient  to  protect  and  shade 
the  soil,  the  application  of  suitable  vegetable  or  animal  manures  may 
be  advisable,  but  generally  speaking,  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  ani- 
mal manure,  which  consists  in  its  ammonia  or  nitrogen,  will  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  rapid  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  prevents  any  part  of  vegetable  manure  uniting  with  the  soil. 
The  addition  of  vegetable  matter  to  our  soil,  must  be  therefore  very 
slow  even  where  the  ground  is  heavy. 

This  statement  would  hardly  seem  to  agree  with  the  occurrence  of 
what  appears  to  be  deposits  of  vegetable  matter  on  our  plains  here 
and  there.  But  it  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the  growth  of  trees  has 
been  greater,  covering  over  more  of  the  Island  formerly,  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  kukui  groves  of  Huleia,  were  united  at  one  time  with  the 
woods  mauka.  At  Makaweli  also,  the  growth  of  trees  and  underbrush 
extended  very  nearly  to  the  sea.  Now  they  are  confined  to  the 
hills,  a  distance  of  three  miles  inland.  They  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  remains  of  large  trees  are  now  to  be  found  charred.  In  the  val- 
leys they  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet  below  the 
present  surface. 

From  the  shade  and  shelter  of  trees,  our  planters  and  farmers  might 
derive  great  assistance,  in  the  growth  of  all  our  crops.  They  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  heretofore  received.    Affecting  the  tem- 
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perature  of  tho  atmosphere  in  their  neighborhood,  they  favor  the  de- 
posit of  moisture,  as  well  as  shelter  plants  from  the  drying  winds. 

On  manures  in  general,  your  committee  would' remark,  tha;l  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  want  of  proper  effect  in  their  use,  was  compen- 
sated for  in  some  measure,  by  the  greater  richness  of  the  soil  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  possessing  in  their  volcanic  formations  all  the  eleneot* 
of  fertility  in  abundance. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  would  express  their  conviction  tbtl 
experimental  research,  guided  by  science,  is  the  true  basis  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture.  They  would  therefore  respectfully  recommendr 
that  a  standing  committee  on  soils  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  lie  t» 
report  to  the  Society,  a  plan  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  all  our  crops 
and  products,  adapted  to  different  soils  and  localities  ;  after  passing 
the  consideration  of  the  Society,  to  be  given  out  to  those  members  ibr 
trial,  to  whom  they  are  now  particularly  suited.  Should  they  involve 
any  considerable  expense,  it  should  be  borne  by  the  Society.  It  should 
also  be  the  further  duty  of  said  committee,  to  collect  the  result  of  such 
experiments,  whether  successful  or  not,  and  report  them  in  detail  to* 
the  Society,  together  with  such  other  information  as  they  consider  o( 
value. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee^ 


COMMUNICATION  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CAUSING  THE  SUGAK 

CANE  TO  BEAR  SEED. 
To  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Jlgricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen, — I  feel  much  honored  by  having  my  name  enrolled 
amongst  the  earliest  corresponding  members  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Agricultural  Society;  it  is  agreeable  to  me  to  take  my  stand  in  the 
dawn  of  knowledge,  anywhere.  You  request  from  me  a  communica- 
tion, if  possible,  touching  tropical  a^sriculture;  a  subject  which— from 
having,  nearly  all  my  life,  resided  in  northern  countries — I  have  not 
much  studied.  There  is,  however,  one  point  which  appears  to  me  of 
some  imporunce,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention;  and  for  the 
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elacidation  of  which,  yoar  climate  is,  probably,  better  suited  than  any 
other. 

It  is  the  idea  of  causing  the  sugar  cane  to  bear  seed,  that  some  en- 
deavors may  be  made  to  raise  better  varieties  than  those  now  in  culti- 
vation. 

The  state  of  knowledge,  on  this  subject,  at  the  present  time,  is  as 
follows: 

There  are  only  about  from  five  to  seven  varieties  now  in  cultivation, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  because  there 
are  many  doubts  respecting  their  identity.  The  Tahiti  cane  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  richest,  and  most  productive  in  juice,  but  is  not  well 
adapted  to  every  country. 

Like  almost  every  plant  which  undergoes  the  same  process,  and 
which,  like  the  sugar  cane,  has  two  methods  of  propagation — seed  and 
offsets^ — the  constant  propagation  by  the  latter  method  has  obliterated 
the  ftcnltyof  seed.  No  variety  can  be  originated  by  offsets,  it  must 
be  by  seed;  and  as  there  are  varieties,  there  must  once  have  been 
seed. 

If  the  arrows  of  the  sugar  cane  are  examined  with  a  lens,  the  seed 
will  be  found  dried  up,  or  abortive,  incapable  of  vegetating.  There 
may  be  two  reasons  for  this — first,  the  want  of  pollen,  to  fructify  the 
seed;  and  second,  the  want  of  the  proper  materials  in  the  earth,  to 
furnish  the  ingredients  necessary  either  for  the  seed  or  the  fruitful  pol- 
len. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  first  deficiency,  by  using 
the  pollen  of  the  Guinea  corn  and  the  maize,  under  the  idea  that,  all 
being  grasses,  the  pollen  of  the  latter  might  render  the  seed  fruitful. 
The  attempt,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  failed;  the  Guinea 
corn  and  the  maize  being  too  widely  separated  b  their  natures,  from 
the  sugar  cane»  to  produce  this  effect.  The  only  chance  of  success 
would  have  been  with  the  pollen  of  a  grass  called  £rianthus,  growing 
in  New  Holland  and  Oceanic;  or  another,  Pleuroplilis,  growing  in 
Japan. 

As  neither  of  these  can  be  obtained,  the  second  method  is  the  only 
chance  of  obtaining  seed.  I  will  therefore  give  my  ideas  as  to  how 
the  experiment  should  be  conducted: 

A  piece  of  sandy  poor  soil  should  be  chosen»  which  should  be  ma- 
nured with  finely  ground  bone  dust,  in  small  quantity,  about  l-90th  of 
18 
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that  quantity  of  salt,  and  some  wood  ashes;  this  should  be  iocorpora- 
ted  into  the  soil,  and,  after  the  plant  has  grown  pretty  strong,  say 
about  three  or  four  feet  high,  a  slight  top  dressing  of  the  same  (but 
less  salt)  should  be  stirred  up  into  the  soil;  all  the  oflfsets,  or  suckers, 
excepting  one,  should  be  cut  or  pinched  off.  Guano  which  has  been 
washed  with  cold  water,  say  one  pound  left  three  hours  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  the  water  poured  off,  the  guano  dried,  and  applied  to  about 
twenty-five  plants,  top  dressing  as  before. 

It  is  right  to  give  the  reasons  on  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is 
founded.  Phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  other  phosphates,  are  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  both  of  grass  seeds  and  pollen ;  this  is  to  be  sup- 
plied in  excess  by  the  bone  dust  or  guano.  Salt  gradually  dissolves 
the  phosphates,  so  that  they  can  enter  into  the  plant.  The  wood  ashes 
supply  the  potash,  to  dissolve  the  silica  from  the  sand;  as  all  young 
grasses  require  much  silica.  The  reason  for  the  poor  soil  and  the 
wasted  guano  is,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have,  in  this  experiment,  a 
large  or  luxuriant  growth  of  leaf  or  stem,  such  as  is  produced  by  rich 
or  ammoniacal  manure.  The  object  is  to  concentrate  the  juices  con- 
taining the  excess  of  ingredients  of  seed  and  pollen,  and  not  distribute 
them  through  a  large  mass.  If  a  single  good  seed  is  produced  on  a 
plant,  at  first,  it  is  enough.  Destroying  the  offsets,  which  should  be 
removed  as  early  as  possible,  needs  no  reason;  it  is  obvious. 

Now,  the  great  point  is,  to  produce  one,  two,  or  more  seeds  that  will 
germinate  and  produce  plants,  no  matter  how  small  or  poor  these  plants 
may  turn  out;  the  object  is,  to  make  the  cane  revert  back  to  the  power 
of  producing  seeds,  which  it  will  soon  do  if  raised  from  seed.  Afler 
this,  any  quantity  of  seed  will  be  easily  obtained,  and  success,  in  rai- 
sing finer  varieties,  certain,  by  subsequent  proceedings. 

One  more  remark  is  requisite:  disappointment  must  not  be  felt,  if 
seeds  be  not  produced  the  first  year,  or  even  the  second;  in  all  these 
experiments  patience  is  required.  The  double  flowers,  which  were 
originally  obtained  from  wild  single  ones,  have  taken  many  years  of 
patient  perseverance. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  seed  is  manifest,  from  the  facts  that 
seedling  plants,  or  varieties,  are  very  frequently  better  adapted  to 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  raised  than  any  other;  and  that  mtoy 
years  having  elapsed  since  any  new  varieties  of  cane  have  been  rai- 
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sed,  the  probability  is  great,  that,  with  the  progress  now  made  in  agri- 
ealture,  much  better  varieties  may  be  obtained  than  those  now  cultiva- 
tad. 

With  respect,  I  remam>  Tour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  E.  TESCHEMAKER. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
HONOLULU,  JUNE  7, 1858. 


The  Society  met  according  to  adjournment  at  the  Court  House,  hi 
Honolulu,  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  his  Honor,  Wm.  L.  Lee, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  commenced  by  the  President  reading 
his  Annual  Report,  in  compliance  with  the  9th  Article  of  the  Consti- 
lutioo,  which  was  as  follows: 

Crenilemen  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  JigricuUural  Society: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  comparative  prosperity,  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Islands  are  fast  recovering  firom  the  sad 
reverses  of  1851.  Still  the  efforts  of  the  agriculturist  in  some  depart* 
mentfl,  especially  in  that  of  planting,  is  an  uncertain  business,  owing 
to  the  want  of  the  necessary  capital,  labor  and  knowledge,  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  In  the  present  report  I  propose  to  state  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Society  collectively,  together  with  those  of  some 
of  its  members  individually,  to  promote  the  great  object  we  have  in 
view,  and  perhaps  add  a  few  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  future. 

Su^eAR. — ^As  is  well  known,  one  of  our  staple  products,  second  to 
none  in  extent  and  importance,  is  sugar.  The  planters  in  this  field 
are  moving  on  slowly  but  steadily,  and  gradually  improving  their  im* 
plements,  machinery  and  modes  of  cultivation.  The  most  serious 
drawback  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  is  the  heavy  duty  imposed  upon 
our  sugar  and  molasses  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Society  has  not 
fiuled  to  use  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  procure  its  abolition.  But 
our  efforts,  though  promptly  seconded  by  the  Hawaiian  Government 
and  the  American  Commissioner  at  these  Islands,  have  as  yet  resulted 
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in  no  success.  San  Francisco  is  our  great  market,  and  there  we  are 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  nearly  two  cents  per  pound  on  our  sugar,  and 
about  five  cents  per  gallon  on  molasses.  Let  this  onerous  duty  be 
removed,  and  the  success  of  our  sugar  planters,  and  the  consequeat 
prosperity  of  the  Islands  will  be  secured. 

The  endeavor  to  cause  cane  to  bear  seed,  as  recommended  in  the 
valuable  letter  of  Mr.  Teschemaker,  has  thus  far  been  a  failure,  and 
no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Society  to  introduce  new  varieties  of 
the  sugar  cane  from  Tahiti  and  other  countries,  as  it  is  generally 
thought  by  our  oldest  planters  that  the  several  kinds  of  native  cane 
now  in  cultivation  are  the  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The 
Tahitian  cane  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.  about  ten  years 
since,  has  nearly  if  not  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  are  contradic- 
tory opinions  as  to  its  value.  I  think,  however,  that  it  should  haye  a 
Air  trial,  and  that  the  Society  could  not  make  a  better  expenditure  of 
a  few  dollars  than  by  reintroducing  it. 

There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  throughout 
the  world,  and  as  the  growth  of  this  article  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  consumption,  the  prospect  is  that  prices  will  rather  advance  than 
decline.  The  whole  produce  of  the  Islands  during  the  last  year  we 
eatimate  at  about  700  tons,  which,  with  the  syrup  and  molasses  i 
fectured,  may  be  velued  at  |(100,000.  The  crop  for  the  year  to  < 
promises  to  be  twice  as  large,  and  this  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  whal 
it  should  be.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  first-rate  cane  lands 
now  vacant  and  idle,  which,  with  capital,  enterprise  and  labor,  are 
capable  of  producing  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  goods  we  import.  At 
present  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  business  of  sugar  growing, 
arising  from  the  reverses  of  1850  and  1851.  There  is  a  lack  of  means 
in  the  country  to  set  the  ball  fairly  in  motion,  but  the  time  will  come, 
must  come,  when  this  business  riiall  receive  an  impulse  which  will 
whiten  our  waste  lands  with  the  plumes  of  the  sugar  cane. 

Our  planters  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Weston 
to  the  Islands,  a  man.  eminently  qualified  to  improve  our  macdiinery 
and  secure  us  against  those  vexatious  break-downs  of  mills,  &c. 

CoFFSB. — The  raising  of  cofiee  in  fav<»rable  locations,  for  instanea 
in  the  Valley  of  Hanalei,  on  Kauai,  and  the  districts  of  Eona  mad 
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Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  is  undoubtedly  a  profitable  business,  and  evidently 
destined  to  advance.  The  Society  has  taken  no  measures  to  introduce 
new  seed  from  other  coffee  growing  countries;  for  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  judges,  that  the  Eona  coffee  of  Hawaii,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  might  be  improved  by  more  knowledge,  and  con<* 
sequently  the  Society  has  sent  for  the  most  approved  treatises  on  its 
culture^  which  are  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  months. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats. — ^A  strong  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
raising  of  grains  since  our  last  meeting,  by  the  high  price  of  flour  and 
other  bread-stuffs,  and  the  farmers  of  East  Maui  have  apparently 
gone  to  work  in  earnest,  with  the  determination  to  raise  sufl^cient 
wheat  to  supply  our  home  consumption,  idiich  is  no  small  item  in  our 
bill  of  expenses.  Heretofore  the  raising  of  wheat  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  and  has  been  prosecuted 
by  only  two  or  three  individuals  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  able 
Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grains,  read  at  our  last 
Bdeeting,  demonstrates  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  to  the  raising  of 
wheat,  especially  on  East  Maui,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  grow  our  own  bread.  All  the  seed  that  could  be  spared  from  Mr. 
Green's  crop  of  last  year  has  been  sown  by  himself,  Mr.  Croswell  and 
others,  and  gives  promise  of  a  fair  harvest.  There  is  an  enterprise 
under  way,  having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a  good  Flour  Mill  on 
tira  Wailuku  river,  sufficiently  large  to  manufacture  more  flour  than 
we  can  consume,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  meet  with  success.  The 
raising  of  our  own  bread  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
one  that  demands  our  earnest  attention.  No  doubt  there  is  much  to 
be  gained  by  occasionally  changing  our  seeds  of  wheat,  com,  &c., 
for  the  better  kinds  of  other  countries,  and  the  Society,  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  Grains,  has  taken  measures  to  intro- 
duce the  choicest  qualities  of  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  Indian 
com  from  England  and  the  United  States.  A  box  of  these  grains  and 
other  valuable  seeds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  Islands  in  the  ''Ma- 
tanxas." 
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The  raising  of  Indian  corn  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
and  what  has  been  produced  has  found  a  ready  market  in  Honolula 
at  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Our  com  crop,  however,  is  a  very 
uncertain  one,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  depends  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  seasons  and  time  of  planting.  The  study  of  the 
weather  is  almost  as  important  to  the  farmer  of  these  Islands  as  to  the 
mariner.  On  Oahu  the  season  for  planting  is  firom  November  to 
March,  while  on  Kauai,  only  70  miles  distant,  where  com  has  been 
planted  almost  for  the  first  time  this  year,  it  is  found  that  that  planted 
in  the  winter  months  has  come  to  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  that 
planted  by  Lieut.  Reynolds  in  September  last,  gave  a  fair  yield. 

Barley  and  oats  have  as  yet  received  very  little  attention,  though 
considerable  quantities  are  imported  for  horse  feed.  Oats  and  barley, 
I  am  told,  do  admirably  on  East  Maui. 

Potatoes. — Last  year  at  this  time  our  hopes  of  realizing  much 
from  this  crop,  formerly  one  of  our  greatest  exports  to  California, 
were  very  low,  as  we  were  informed  on  all  hands,  that  hereafter  Cali- 
fornia would  produce  her  own  vegetables.     The  result  was  that  few 
if  any  were  planted,  and  the  busy  little  viUages  of  Ealepolepo  and 
Eahului,  the  principal  potato  ports,  suddenly  became  deserted.    But 
within  the  last  few  months,  the  trade  has  revived,  and  is  now  steady 
and  profitable,  the  demand  exceeding  the  produce.    Little  or  no 
trouble  has  been  taken  in  cultivating  this  crop,  and  most  of  onr  poita^ 
toes  are  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  uplands  of  East  Maoi  and 
Hawaii.     The  dry  mellow  loam  of  the  Eula  and  Kahola  uplands  n 
admirably    adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  vegetable,  and  with  any 
cultivation  could  be  made  to  produce  very  superior  potatoes.     Blr. 
Torbert,  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  this  crop  has 
exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  grown  in  Eula,  and  he  is  doing 
much  to  encourage  the  general  cultivation  of  a  better  article.     Hie 
red  potato  is  considered  the  most  profitable  for  exportation,  while  the 
orange  white,  I  am  told,  is  generally  preferred  for  home  consumplkNi 
and  the  use  of  the  whaling  fleet.     Some  fine  seed  from  Oregon,  Van- 
couver's Island  and  Australia  has  been  procured  and  distributed,  but 
I  have  not  yet  learned  the  result    Potatoes  have  been  planted  to 
some  extent  on  the  high  lands  of  Oahu  and  Eauai,  but  have  genermllf 
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produced  litttle  more  than  tops.  The  potato  disease,  which  has 
proved  such  a  scourge  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  yet  made  its  appearance  in  the  Pacific. 

There  is  an  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  sweet 
potato,  to  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted.  It 
grows  well  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Islands,  and  no  where  better 
than  among  the  dry  hot  stones  of  Puna,  Eau  and  Eona  on  Hawaii. — 
No  one  who  has  ever  traveled  over  those  districts  can  fail  to  have 
been  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  sweet  potatoes 
growing  in  hills  of  broken  lava  with  not  a  particle  of  earth  to  \)e  seen 
in  their  vicinity.  The  natives  sometimes  manure  these  hills  of  lava  by 
placing  a  few  boughs  upon  the  lava,  then  piling  stones  on  them,  and 
when  they  are  partially  decayed  pulling  up  the  stems  or  woody  part 
which  leaves  the  leaves  and  bark  to  moisten  and  enrich  the  hill.  The 
sweet  potato  is  the  great  article  of  food  in  the  dry  burnt  districts  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  cost  of  raising  it  is  next  to  nothing.  The  yield,  I 
am  told,  is  from  50  to  75  bbls.  per  acre.  The  sweet  potato  of  the 
Islands,  however,  is  generally  considered  a  very  inferior  article  to 
that  of  Burmuda  and  the  Carolines,  and  I  think  we  might  do  some 
good  by  importing  seed  of  new  varieties,  for  example,  the  Burmuda 
Reds  and  the  Round  long  Yams  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  culture  of  fruit,  after  being  so  sadly  neglected 
for  years,  is  now  commanding  a  lively  attention,  and  nearly  every 
person  in  and  about  Honolulu  has  gone  to  work  in  planting  trees  with 
an  energy  that  promises  well  for  the  future.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
our  apple,  plum,  pear,  quince,  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees  introduced 
last  year,  and  for  which  we  hoped  so  much,  have  yielded  us  nothing 
but  disappointment.  They  were  planted  by  several  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  are  very  enthusiastic  in  the  culture  of  fruit,  and  though 
every  pains  was  taken  to  make  them  thrive,  yet  it  was  in  vain,  and 
what  have  not  died,  are  now  lingering  out  a  miserable  existence, 
nckly,  leafless  and  covered  with  scale  insects.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  these  trees  would  thrive  in  the  cool  climate  and  rich 
loamy  soil  of  Eula  on  Maui,  and  the  mountain  districts  of  Eohala, 
Hamakua  and  Eona  on  Hawaii,  but  if  so,  I  think  they  should  be 
jraised  from  the  seed.    We  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  when  trees 
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brought  from  foreign  lands,  grown  in  a  soil  and  climate  totally  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  sicken  and  die. 

But  though  we  cannot  raise  apples,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  yet 
we  can  produce  figs,  grapes,  bananas,  oranges  and  most  other  tropi- 
cal fruits  in  abundance;  and  I  may  add  the  peach  also,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  will  visit  the  garden  of  Mr.  Parker  in  Hamakua  or  Mr. 
Green's  at  Makawao.  The  former  has  40  or  50  trees,  larger  and 
more  luxuriant  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  "Old  Jersey,"  the  growth  of 
five  or  six  years,  from  stones  planted  by  his  own  hands.  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  cardinal  and  particular  duties  of  every  man  in  this  cli- 
mate to  plant  trees.  Plant  them  for  shade — plant  them  for  ornament — 
plant  them  for  fruit  and  profit — ^plant  them  as  a  monument  which  shall 
ever  keep  your  memory  in  green  remembrance,  and  transmit  it  with 
gratitude  to  generations  unborn.  .  Let  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced 
of  the  value  of  trees  look  back  a  few  years  upon  the  burned  and 
barren  yards  of  Honolulu,  and  compare  them  with  the  cool  and  beau- 
tiful groves  of  our  forest  city. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  has  introduced 
within  the  past  year  over  50  new  varieties  of  the  vine  from  Australia, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  promise  well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
eventually  be  able  to  furnish  cuttings  for  vineyards  on  every  island. 
The  Osage  orange  has  also  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Whitney  with  the  view  of  furnishing  us  with  a  cheap  and  durable 
fence,  but  the  plants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  though  grown  from 
the  seed,  have  become  sick  and  feeble. 

Tobacco. — ^The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  not  progressed  suffi- 
ciently far  to  determine  whether  its  production  on  a  large  scale  will 
prove  profitable  or  not ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  discouragment. 
Guano  is  used  as  a  manure  for  this  crop  with  great  advantage  in 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  is  said  not  only  to  produce  a  more 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  but  a  larger  and  finer  leaf.  It  is  weD 
worth  a  trial  here,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Society  a 
communication  on  the  subject  of  using  guano  as  a  manure,  from 
Thomas  R.  Eldridge,  Esq.,  the  Emg's  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Lima, 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  Society  have 
been  at  some  trouble  to  import  a  lot  of  the  best  Havana  seed  from 
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Cuba,  and  also  a  few  papers  from  tke  land  of  steady  habits,  good  old 
Connecticut,  where  it  is  grown  in  large  quantities. 

NsAT  Cattls.— The  raising  of  cattle,  especially  when  connected 
wkh  the  dairy  business,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  pursuits  that  can 
be  followed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    They  require  no  feeding,  no 
sahing,  no  sheltering,  and  the'  cost  of  raising  them  is  very  trifling, 
above  the  rent  for  pasture.    They  are  worth  $5  per  head  on  Oahu,  all 
ages  counted,  and  on  the  other  islands  only  about  half  as  much, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transportation  to  market.    There  have  been 
no  new  breeds  imported  this  year,  that  I  am  aware  of,  though  nearly 
all  of  our  graziers  are  improving  their  cattle  by  crossing  with  the 
previous  importations  from  Australia.    Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Mofiat,  Capt.  Meek  and  others,  for  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  stock,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  they  are  being  rewarded  for 
their  labors  in  this  line  by  ample  profits.    It  is  generally  admitted,  I 
believe,  that  the  best  breeds  yet  introduced  are  those  of  Messs.  Hop* 
kins  &  Moffat,  the  Hereford  and  Angus.    The  Society  authorized  me 
to  take  measures  for  the  importation  of  a  good  bull  firom  the  United 
States,  and  1  have  corresponded  with  some  of  the  best  agriculturists 
in  that  country  on  the  subject.    They  generally  recommend  the  Devon 
stock  as  the  best,  all  things  considered,  for  beef,  working  oxen  and 
milk.    In  a  letter  recently  received  from  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
who  is  high  authority  on  cattle,  he  says — *'  I  can  probably  procure 
such  Devon  stock  as  I  could  recommend  at  from  ^(50  to  $160,  de- 
livered at  Boston,  i.  e.,  a  bull  calf  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  an  in 
calf  heifer  two  years  old.    This  breed  I  think  you  will  find  well 
adapted  to  your  islands,  and  they  will  prove  very  usefbl  animals. — 
The  cows  are  not  large  milkers,  but  give  rich  milk,  that  makes  a 
large  amount  of  butter  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk.    The 
steers  make  fine  beef,  and  for  working  cattle  no  other  breed  equals 
them.    They  are  easily  kept,  hardy,  and  will  stand  your  climate 
well."    The  great  expense  of  importing  stock  from  the  United  States 
is  a  serious  objection  to  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  and 
probably  the  Devcm,  and  also  the  Durham  breed,  to  which  I  have 

always  been  partial,  might  be  imported  from  Australia  at  much  l^M  cost 
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Some  of  our  csltlo  growww  ate  awakiBg  to  the  uaportanoo  of  be* 
stowing  more  attentioB  to  Dairy  Huibandrj,  and  we  may  indnlga  tke 
kope  of  being  able  in  a  few  years  to  export  a  eonsiderable  quantity 
of  batter  and  ebeese  to  California  and  elsewhere.  I  had  the  plea* 
euro  a  few  monthe  since  of  spending  two  days  with  Mr.  Parker  om 
Hawaii,  who  has  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  cows  in  the  gronp^  and  finer 
k>oking  animals  I  bare  rarely  seen.  But  I  was  surprised  at  the  smal^ 
amount  of  milk  they  gare,  and  the  trouble  of  procuring  that  little.— 
The  cows  were  first  made  fast  head  and  hind  legs^  then  the  calf  was 
brought  out — and  after  a  great  deal  of  pulling  and  bunting  the  milker 
managed  to  get  from  three  to  six  quarts  of  milk  fi-om  each  cow.*— 
From  a  herd  of  140  cows  Mr.  Parker  obtains  only  90  lbs.  p^  week, 
or  an  average  of  15  2-7  lbs.  annually  fi>r  each  cow,  while  in  England 
and  the  United  States  the  aTerage  produce  is  as  high  as  100  lbs.— 
Howerer,  the  dairy  business  is  profitable;  fi>r  Mr.  Parker  infi>rmed 
me  that  he  obtained  50  cts.,  per  pound  for  all  of  his  butter,  which 
would  give  him  ^(2^340  per  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  swine  he  feeda 
on  his  spare  milk. 

SnsBF.-^It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  raising  of  sheep  is  a  very 
profitable  business,  though  they  have  heretofore  been  grown  merely 
fbr  their  mutton,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  value  of  their  wooL— * 
Their  increase  is  very  rapid,  the  ewes  having  lambs  at  the  age  of  12 
months,  and  twice  a  year.  Several  persons  have  engaged  in  the 
business  on  Hawaii  and  Oabu  with  energy,  and  some  of  them  have 
firom  1000  to  3000  sheep.  Our  breeds  however,  whioh  were  originally 
the  Saxon  and  Merino,  imported  I  believe,  by  the  late  WiUiun 
French,Esq.  have  become  sadly  deteriorated  by  in*an4-in  breeding,  and 
i  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state  that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
regenerate  our  breed  by  an  uaportation  of  fresh  stock.  Messrs. 
Hopkins  and  Mofiht  have  imported  some  fine  Merinoe  from  Anetralia, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Cummins  haa-on  the  way  to  the  Islands  in  the  "  Ma- 
tansas,"  two  fine  ewea  with  Iamb,  and  two  fine  rams  of  the  pure 
South  Down  breed,  whidi  raise  good  wool,  and  are  unequalled  ibr 
their  mutton.  These  sheep  are  from  the  celebrated  fiock  of  Bfr.  Mc 
Intyre,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  the  ewes  are  in  lamb  to  a  ram  bred  by 
L.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  President  of  the  N.  T.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
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Cummias'  flock  was  sent  to  Boston  last  year  far  exaninatioiiy  mai, 
handed  to  George  W.  BoiKiy  Esq.,  one  of  our  corresponding  members, 
of  much  experience  in  the  wool  business,  who  reports  that  such  wool 
in  fleeces,  washed  on  the  sfaeep*s  back,  is  worth  in  Boston  market  fit 
cents  per  pound. 

The  greatest  drawback  that  we  hare  to  encounter  in  Htising  skeep^ 
IS  the  loss  arising  from  packs  of  worthless,  half  ftmisbed  curs,  that 
are  con^antly  prowHng  like  so  man  j  hordes  of  wolves  in  the  woods 
bordering  on  our  best  sheep  districts,  and  also  from  what  Ifr.  Een* 
way  styles,  that  "more  insngniflcant  pack  of  native  peti,''  that  inftst 
OTory  neighborhood  of  grass  houses.  The  most  efibctual  way  of  pro* 
tecting  our  flocks,  I  think,  is  to  import  some  good  dogs,  and  I  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  offering  a  handsome  premium  at  our  next  ex. 
hibition  for  the  best  shepherd's  dog.  Already  we  hare  a  countless 
multitude  of  dogs,  but  they  are  a  snarling,  cowardly,  sheepHrtealng 
pack — a  ''crotfs  of  everything  under  the  sun,  having  any  affinity  to 
Ae  canine  race"  and  fit  only  to  eat  strychnine. 

SwiNB.-^The  Society  mnce  our  last  meeting  has  ImpoHdi  two  boars 
and  two  sows,  a  cross  of  the  Suffolk  andMackay  breeds,  esteemed  as 
ime  of  the  best  of  the  U.  S.,  and  wlneh  has  taken  frequent  prises  in 
New  England.  These  hogs  have  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Capt. 
John  Meek,  who  has  several  other  English  and  American  breeds  of  ex- 
cellent reputation.  His  swine  are  rery  superior,  and  such  as  I  ieel  cofr- 
fidetit  would  take  a  premium  in  any  country.  Besides  these,  we  have 
the  pure  Chinese  breed,  bred  exclusively  by  the  Elng  and  Paki,  and 
a  new  English  breed  imported  since  our  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Janion, 
The  demand  for  Mve  hogs  for  exportation  to  California  exceeds  the 
production,  and  hardly  a  vessel  leaves  for  San  Francisco,  that  does 
not  carry  a  deck  load  of  grunters.  They  are  worth  4  to  6  cents  per 
pound  on  foot,  and  the  buniness  of  raising  them  i^  within  the  scope  of 
the  natives,  and  pays  well.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  every  sugar 
establishment  in  the  Islands,  should  not  fatten  a  100  or  more  of  hogs 
every  year  from  the  skimmings,  etc.,  of  the  boiling  house. 

The  pigs  imported  by  the  Society,  were  a  present  from  Henry  A. 
Pierce,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the  freight,  etc.,  were  given  by  Messrs. 
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Pierce  &  Brewer,  two  gentlemen  fdio  seem  ever  ready  to  advance 
the  agricultaral  interests  of  the  Islands. 

H0R8B8.— Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  imported  from  Syd* 
ney,  a  thorough  bred  stallion  and  mare,  by  Mr.  Janion,  and  firmn 
California,  an  American  mare  by  Mr.  Cartwright 

A  lively  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  raising  of  good  horses, 
and  our  breeds  are  rapidly  improving.  The  raising  of  poor  horses  is 
a  poor  business,  while  that  of  raising  good  horses  is  a  good  business. 
To  show  the  value  of  good  horses,  I  would  remark  that  several  colts 
got  by  Capt.  Meek's  Oregon,  out  of  Mr.  Cummins'  Jenny,  have  sold 
for  $300  each,  and  one  of  these  was  only  a  yearling.  There  are  also 
several  fine  colts  sired  by  Blr.  Thompson's  "Admiral,"  which  when 
grown,  will  undoubtedly  command  good  prices. 

The  Society,  amdous  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
on  horses,  made  at  our  last  meeting,  instructed  me  to  take  the  neces* 
sary  steps  for  importing  a  Canadian  stallion  of  the  best  breed  firom  the 
United  States.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  for  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  have  recently  received  a  refrfy,  in 
which  he  sajrs:  "  The  Canadian  horse  is  a  very  hardy  animal,  tha| 
would  do  good  service  in  your  islands.  They  are  rather  under  siie, 
very  compact,  of  greBi  powers  of  endurance,  and  very  easily  kept  in 
condition.  They  are  not  fancy  horses  like  some  of  the  English 
breeds— but  they  are  made  for  service  peculiarly,  and  in  that  respect 
are  not  often  excelled.  I  could  probably  procure  them  with  a  little 
trouble,  that  might  answer  your  purposes,  at  prices  for  an  entire 
horse  of  firom  $150  to  $300— though  if  great  $pud  was  desired,  tha 
price  would  be  much  higher — as  in  this  day  of  progress,  a  horse  that 
can  make  his  mile  in  2.26  or  3  mimtUi^  generally  commands  what 
is  asked;  stUl,  of  commendable  speed  and  good  action  I  think  I  could 
obtain  a  good  horse  within  the  range  I  have  named.  For  a  filley  or 
mare  firom  $75  to  $150,  according  to  age  and  quality.  The  delivery 
at  Boston  would  add  firom  $10  to  $15  each  on  these  prices." 

The  fireight,  food,  water,  etc.  of  a  horse  firom  Boston  to  Honolulu^ 
would  be  at  least  $200,  and  besides  tliis,  there  would  be  great  risk 
of  losing  the  animal  in  so  long  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  Hua 
risk  I  should  consider  so  great  as  to  render  it  unwise  for  the  Socia^ 
to  make  the  attempt,  but  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken. 
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The  best  mode  of  breaking  horses  I  consider  an  important  matlert 
and  one  which  I  trust  will  not  be  overlooked  by  our  able  committee.— <> 
I  mean  'breaking  them  to  harness.  Instead  of  h^niiijing  our  colts 
young  and  treating  them  kindly,  they  are  generally  left  to  run  wild, 
until  they  are  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  then  lassoed — mounted 
by  a  kanaka  wilder  than  the  colt,  spurred  and  run  without  mercy, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  len  either  spoiled  or  broken  down.  We 
need  horses  for  carriages,  horses  for  ploughs,  horses  for  aU  kinds  of 
agricultural  operations,  and  yet  we  have  hardly  one  in  the  Islands 
than  can  be  trusted  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  unless  bred  and 
broken  in  another  country. 

MuLBs. — ^This  is  a  very  valuable  animal,  and  is  principally  used  by 
4he  natives  as  a  beast  of  burden  to  bring  their  poi  and  other  produce 
to  market.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  fine  mule  10  or  12  hands  high, 
but  generally  they  are  small  and  inferior.  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  procuring  a  good  Jack  fVom  the  United  States, 
and  think  one  could  be  landed  here  for  about  |500.  The  best  breed 
of  mules  is  raised  in  Kentucky,  where  the  Jacks  are  sometimes  six- 
teen and  a  half  hands  high,  and  command  a  ready  sale,  if  very 
•uperior,  at  prices  ranging  from  ^^500  to  ^|^3000. 

Poultry. — We  have  the  Shanghae  and  several  other  good  breeds, 
which,  when  crossed  with  the  native  hen,  makes  a  fine  hardy  fowl.— 
The  pure  Shanghae  is  too  delicate  to  be  raised  with  profit.  Blr.  H. 
B£  Whitney  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  poultry  this  last 
year,  and  now  has  on  the  way  to  the  Islands  in  the  '*Matanzas"  two 
pairs  of  black  Spanish  fowls,  which  cost  in  Boston  $20  each,  and  he 
has  also  sent  for  a  pair  of  white  dorkings.  The  raismg  of  chickens 
luid  eggs  is  a  very  easy  and  profitable  business  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  it  is  a  very  troublesome  and  uncertain  one,  arising  firom  the 
great  tendency  of  the  chickens  to  die  from  the  eye  disease  and  other 
afflictions. 

HoN£T  Bees. — ^Mr.  Henry  A.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  com-* 
mittee  on  the  honey  bee,  and  who  is  so  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  16 
ftumish  us  with  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  little  insect,  has  re- 
cently shipped  us  two  hives  per  the  "  Matanzas,"  one  in  the  usual 
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waj,  and  one  packed  in  ice,  at  a  large  expense.    Hie  actiTitj  and 
generoflitj  of  Mr.  Pierce  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

Premiums. — ^The  Society  has  expended  ahout  $1000  during 
the  last  year  for  prizes  awarded  at  our  our  last  exhibition,  and 
nearly  $500  for  premiums  for  the  ensuing  eiihibition,  which  latter 
hare  not  yet  been  received.  Agreeably  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Society,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
New  YoriL  State  Agricultural  Society,  en  the  subject  of  premiums 
generally,  and  enqniring  particularly  what  it  would  cost  for  a  fine 
engraved  steel  plate  diploma.    His  reply  is  as  follows: 

**  I  enclose  you  several  of  our  premium  lists,  from  which  you  wiH 
•ee  that  we  give  mainly  fmmey  prtmtutM,  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of 
the  recipients  to  take  pUde  if  desired.  We  also  give  medals,  ^p> 
lomas,  and  useful  agrieukural  works,  beltevii^  that  the  books  wt 
give  will  prove  useful  to  the  fiirmenK-and  of  ^is  there  can  be  bo 
doubt  My  own  impression  is,  that  so  ftr  as  the  benefit  of  the 
fiurmer  is  coocemed,  plat$  and  hooh  are  most  useful  Hm  plate  is  a 
mdmesite  of  merit  before  the  family  always,  and  stimulates  to  renewed 
elBbrts,  and  aids  in  training  the  sons  and  daughters  to  eoiulate  in  thdr 
turn.  Still,  we  find  that  men  generally  prefer  the  money  —/acKet,  tbs 
{date,  medals,  &e» 

''DiPUOBii.s. — ^I  send  you  two  which  we  use,  No.  1,  is  a  steel  plate 
we  had  ei^aved  at  a  cost  of  about  $250.  From  this  it  costs  to  strike 
our  diplomas,  including  paper,  about  12  li2  cents  each.  No.  2  is  a 
Uthc^raph.  The  origmal  cost  of  this  was  about  $35  or  $40.  The 
impressions  firom  this  can  be  made  fi>r  about  the  same  price  12  1-2 
cents  each.  I  could  procure  a  plate  (having  the  design  furnished) 
for  $35,  and  could  have  impressions,  (if  from  1000  to  2000  should  be 
taken)  done  at  from  8  to  10  cents  each." 

For  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
Report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  all  our 
receipts  and  expenditures.  The  Society  has  this  year  added  $500  to 
its  permanent  investment,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  $1,500,  secured 
by  mortgages  on  real  estate.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  LEE,  President. 
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R.  G.  Davis  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  tke  Society,  neit  preaented  his 
Aairaal  Report,  which  was  accepted.  A  Tote  of  thanks  was  pataad 
to  the  President,  for  his  valaahle  repoit,  ard  also  to  the  Treasurer, 
ibr  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties,  and 
for  the  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  now  subraitted.— • 
The  following  is  his  report: — 

To  ike  Pruidcfd  and  Members  of  the  JB.  JT.  JSlgriefdiwral  Socieh/:— 

Gkxtlemkn: — It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  account  that 
we  have  124  annual  members,  an  excess  of  only  four  over  last  year. 
I  had  hoped  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  have  added  filEieen  or 
perhaps  twenty  more  to  the  above  number;  as  I  confidently  antici* 
pated  to  retain  most  of  the  old  members,  so  that  those  uniting  with  us 
would  be  an  actual  increase  of  our  number.  I  regret  to  state,  how* 
ever,  that  many  of  the  old  members  have  declined  renewing  the  sub* 
scriptions;  so  that  although  we  have  42  new  subscribers,  our  list,  in* 
stead  of  being  considerably  increased,  continues  nearly  the  same. — 
It  is  BOt  easy  for .  me  to  assign  any  particular  reason  for  the  want  of 
mterest  in  the  objects  of  our  association,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
former  members;  as  in  my  opinion,  there  are  few  objects  among  the 
numerous  ones  that  call  for  aid  in  our  community,  more  worthy  of  a 
cordial  support  than  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  interests  so  insepa- 
rable firom  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands. 

The  receipts  are  $133  44  more  than  they  were  last  year,  aldiough 
the  amount  received  for  interest  on  Loans  is  ^^  48  less;  and  as  the 
number  of  subscriptions  is  nearly  the  same,  this  increase  is  almost 
wholly  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  donations  of  articles  sold  at 
auction  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiiir. 

No  life  members  have  been  added  during  the  last  year;  in  fact, 
there  have  been  no  additions  to  the  list  since  the  first  year  of  our 
organization. 

No  special  amounts  have  been  paid  by  the  Treasurer  for  premiums, 
except  the  sum  of  $482  38  to  James  Makee,  Esq.,  by  order  of  the 
Board;  the  amount  paid  for  premiums  ordered  last  year  having  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  originally  appropriated  that  much.  It  was  not  antici- 
pated by  the  Board  of  Managers  that  the  premiuiiui  iwMdd  cost  so 
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lai^e  a  sum;  consequently,  this  has  been  an  unexpected  draw  upon 
file  funds  of  this  present  year.  The  premiums  have  been  in  my  charge 
since  they  were  received  from  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  L8lh,  1851,  I  made  the  required 
exhibit  to  His  Highness,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  January  last, 
when  the  amount  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  having  reached 
j(500,  a  like  sum  was  promptly  paid  from  the  Government  Treasury, 
On  the  6th  of  April,  I  loaned  on  good  landed  security  the  sum  of  $500 
for  two  years.  The  amount  of  funded  property  now  belonging  to  the 
Society  is  j^l,500, — all  drawing  the  regular  rate  of  interest. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  account. 

Receipts. 

Cuh.  frixn  C.  R.  Bishop,  balance  of  last  year,        ....  ^loi  59 

Bonatiozis  of  articles  exhibited  June  2d,  and  sold  at  auction,     -        •  161  89 

Cwili  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Treasury, 600  00 

Amount  of  duties  on  books,  medals,  &c.,  remitted  by  the  CommissloneEi 

of  Customs, -        --        -       -        -S6  1^ 

Cash  received  for  interest  on  2d  loan  of  $500,    .....  60  00 

<•         <•       irom  124  annual  members,        ......    02O  OO 

(1,479  61 
DiSBtTRSEMNTS. 

Certificate  of  annual  membership  to  F.  W.  Thompson  and  T.  H. 

Marshall, $10  00 

Paid  for  lighting  chapel  for  address,  .  •  -  -  -  -  5  00 
Paid  for  printing  No.  3  of  "  Transactiong,"  ...  806  44 
Paid  J.  Montgomery  balance  due  on  invoice  of  books  from 

London        ------.--        -8  00 

Paid  James  Makee,  Esq.,  balance  due  on  books,  medals,  &c.,      482  3S 
Loaned  for  2  years  on  note  and  mortgage,    ....      500  00 

Paid  for  Recording  mortgage,         ......       3  oo — 1,814  n 

$164  79 
Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  G.  DAVIS,  Treaaurer. 

The  following  reports  were  read  in  order  and  accepted:— > 
Of  the  Vice  President  of  Eauai,  from  J.  F.  B.  Marshall. 
Of  the  Committee  on  Poultry,  by  E.  Whittlesey. 
Of  the  Committee  on  Sugar,  from  J.  F.  B.  Marshall. 
Of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture,  by  J.  Montgomery. 
Of  the  Committee  on  Coffee,  by  G.  Rhodes. 
'   Of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiiral  Implements,  by  R.  Axmatroiig.. 
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or  the  Committee  on  Horses,  by  O.  P.  Judd. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Swine,  bj  R.  J.  Hollingsworth. 

Of  tbe  Committee  on  Fences,  frcun  £.  Bailey  and  R.  J.  Rollings- 
woiik 

Of  the  Committee  on  Sheep,  by  C.  6.  Hopkins.  LeUers  were 
lead,  ako,  in  regard  to  the  sheep  now  on  the  way  to  the  Islands  finr 
Mr.  Cummins,  on  board  the  '*  Matanzas,"  showing  their  pure  bloody 
and  also  their  value  for  mutton  and  wool. 

Of  the  Committee  on  procuring  seed  from  the  Sugar  Cane,  from 
£.  P.  Bond,  and  from  B.  Pitman,  members  of  the  Committee. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Birds,  by  L.  Severance. 

A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  nominate  Committees  on 
Premiums  at  the  Fair.  Messrs.  Torbert,  W.  H.  Rice  and  S.  N. 
Castle  were  appointed  by  the  President 

A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  President,  to  receive 
mnd  examine  Essays  presented  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  in  the 
native  language.    Messrs.  li.  Hall  and  W.  H.  Rice  were  appointed. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  any  native,  on  the  payment  of 
one  dollar,  be  allowed  to  exhibit  articles  at  the  Fair,  and  be  as  eligi- 
ble for  a  premium  for  the  best  production,  as  if  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  all  auxiliary  Societies,  which  pay 
their  funds  into  the  Treasury  of  this  Society,  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
and  compete  for  premiums  at  the  Annual  Fair,  on  the  same  looting  as 
members  of  the  Parent  Society. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  Conmiittees  on  Premiums^  reported; 
their  report  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

G.  M.  Weston,    i 

B.  F.  Snow,         \  On  Agricultural  Productions. 

O.  M.  RoBBRTSOlf  ) 

T.  Clbohorn,      ) 

A.  B.  Batbs,         >  On  Horticultural  &  Floricultural  Productions. 

E.  O.  Bbckwith,  ) 

J.  H.  Wood,        ) 

T.  Metcalf,        >  On  Manufactures. 


H.  Rhodes, 

B.  PiTMAW, 

S.  Retnolds,       ^  On  Stock. 
J.  DynoiT, 
3 
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Adjourned  to  half-part  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Chapel,  to  hear  the 
Annual  Address,  by  J.  Montgomery,  Esq. 

The  Society  met  at  the  Chapel  at  the  hour  specified.  The  Presi- 
dent took  the  chair  and  called  the  Society  to  order.  A  large  audi- 
ence of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  to  whom  the  President 
introduced  Mr.  Montgomery,  as  the  orator  of  the  evening.  Tlie 
following  is  his  address: 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

The  task  which  has  devolved  on  me,  of  addressing  the  members  •f 
the  *' Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,"  on  this,  the  3d  Anni- 
versary of  our  assembling  together,  would  be  attended  with  consider- 
able embarrassment,  under  any  circumrtances,  and  is  rendered  stilJ 
more  arduous  by  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  on  me,  of  following 
our  excellent  President,  and  the  two  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
who  have  in  the  three  preceding  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Society, 
80  ably  discharged  that  duty;  and  when  I  review  their  addresses  and 
see  how  very  comprehensive  they  are,  and  how  various  the  topics 
which  they  have  discussed,  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  field  of  operations  which  is  left  open  to  me,  is  compara- 
tively limited  and  circumscribed  in  its  extent.  I  shall  therefore  be 
compelled  to  solicit  some  indulgence  if,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks 
I  propose  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  I  shall  feel  myself  unavoid- 
ably compeUed  to  refer  to,  and  perhaps  dilate  and  enlarge  upon  some 
of  the  subjects  which  have  already  been  touched  upon  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  me. 

I  have  also  felt  some  additional  embarrassment  in  undertaking  this 
duty,  because,  although  tolerably  familiar  with  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  and  its  lovely  and  fascinating  sirter,  horticuL 
ture,  at  whose  shrine  I  have  ever  been  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
votary,  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  all  my  experience  in  both  these 
pursuits  had  been  acquired  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  winter 
in  a  rigid  form,  contributes  its  valuable  aid  to  the  labor  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  that  I  am  in  comparative  ignorance  of  both  the  science  and 
practice,  as  applicable  to  a  tropical  region.  But  feeling  as  I  do,  that 
in  a  community,  so  circumscribed  in  numbers  and  extent,  and  so  com- 
paratively in  infancy  in  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  this,  the  land  <^ 
our  adoption^  and  (Hrobably  the  permaneat  home  of  the  majority  of  us. 
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k  18  the  bounden  duty  of  every  individual  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
extent  ot  his  abilities  and  of  the  information  he  may  poasess,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  conmion  cause  of  increasing  our  national  prosperity » 
by  bringing  to  light  the  varied  resources  which  bountiful  nature  has, 
with  no  niggard  hand,  placed  within  reach,  I  have  consented  to  dis- 
charge a  ^are  of  that  duty,  by  laying  before  you  such  ideas  and 
suggestions  as  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  in  its  execution 
1  must  trust  to  your  indulgence  to  make  all  allowance  for  its  inade* 
quacy. 

The  great  and  paramount  importance  of  agriculture,  as  the  primary 
fource  of  all  wealth,  and  the  basis  of  national  prosperity  is  so  univer* 
sally  recognized  and  admitted  by  all  civilized  and  enlightened  nations 
^at  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  it.    As  has  been  elo- 
quently and  truthfully  said,  by  our  President,  in  his  excellent  address 
at  the  inauguration  of  our  Society,  "  The  culture  of  the  soil  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  culture,  moral,  mental  and  physical,"  and  it  is  a  truth 
familiar  to  us  all,  that  where  the  treasures  of  the  soil  lie  neglected  and 
unexplored,  there  we  find  the  '*  Savage,  whose  untutored  mind,'*  is 
as  barren  and  neglected  as  the  forest  through  which  he  ranges.— 
On  the  other  hand  do  we  not  find,  that  in  the  countries  where  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  have  most  progressed,  agriculture   is  fostered 
and  cherished  as  the  most  agreeable  pastime,  as  well  as  the  most 
direct  and  certain  means  of  national  advancement  and  prosperity,  on 
wluch  the  welfare  of  the  commercial,  monetary,  manufacturing  and 
all  other  important  interests  mainly  depend.    Is  it  not  the  honest  and 
honorablo  boast  of  Great  Britain,  that  however  vast  is  her  commerce, 
ramifying  and  diffusing  its  treasures  over  all  civilized  and  some  semi- 
barbarous  lands,  and  however  marvellous  and  gigantic  her  manufac- 
tures, of  fdiich  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
ker  agriculture  is  the   great  foundation,   the  firm   and  unflinching 
support  of  all  her  other  varied  resources;  the  fulcrum  on  which  they 
all  rest;  and  sad  experience  has  of  late  years  proved  that  a  serious 
failure,  in  even  one  comparatively  unimportant  crop,  in  a  portion  of 
that  Kingdom,  (endeared  to  me  as  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  the  home 
of  my  youth,)  produced  a  shock  by  which  all  other  interests  were  for 
a  time  partially  paralyzed,  and  which  was  seriously  felt  abroad,  in 
the  disturbance  of  the  eirohanges  of  other  nations. 
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Again,  what  has  elevated  the  United  States  to  their  exalted  poai- 
tioB  in  the  scale  of  nations,  attained  with  a  rapidity  and  steadiness  of 
progress,  wholly  unparalleled  in  history,  hut  her  agricuhural  enter> 
prise,  carried  out  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of  her 
sons.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  multiply  illustrations,  but  I  apre- 
hend  the  propositions  I  have  laid  down,  cannot  be  controverted. 

Is  it  not  then  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  us,  and  is  it  possible 
to  exaggerate,  by  any  force  of  language  the  necessity  we  are  under, 
isolated,  as  we  are,  and  suffering  as  we  do,  from  want  of  caj^ital,  to 
use  all  our  energies  to  explore  and  bring  to  light  the  vast  amount  of 
wealth,  which  lies  hidden  in  the  rich  soil  which  abounds  in  many  parts 
of  these  Islands? 

But  there  are  other  aspects,  besides  a  pecuniary  and  fiscal  one,  ia 
which  the  culture  of  the  soil  presents  itself  in  an  attractive  fona. — 
From  the  earliest  records  of  all  countries,  some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  of  men  have  been  ardent  and  zealous  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
In  England,  practical  agriculture  has  ever  been  the  fiivorite  oocopa- 
lion  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  her  aristocracy,  and  her  present 
Majesty  and  her  Consort  are  among  the  most  zealous  and  succes^iil 
farmers  in  Great  Britain.  The  immortal  patriot  who  led  his  country- 
men, in  achieving  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  was  as  coar 
spicuous  and  stands  out,  in  almost  as  bold  relief  in  history,  in  die 
capacity  of  a  practical  fiumer  as  of  a  citizen  soldier.  If  we  take 
a  review  of  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  professional  communi- 
ties of  all  countries,  to  what  Goal  do  we  find  their  Merchant  Piincee 
and  Millionaires,  all  striving?  Do  we  not  invariably  find  them  retir- 
ing to  the  tangibility  of  a  country  residence,  and  closing  their  career 
in  the  active  cultivation  of  those  acres,  in  the  purchase  of  which  they 
have  invested  the  earnings  of  their  years  of  toil,  and  settling  down  on 
the  peaceful  and  invigorating  enjoyment  of  rural  pursuits,  as  the  final 
^nd,  and  ultimate  recompense  of  their  anxious  days  of  wircensfiJ 
epeculation  and  adventure? 

It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  has  not  beea 
paid*  and  more  encouragemoU  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  many 
and  various  valuable  and  impoctant  crops  wtidi  I  trust,  through  the 
instrumentality  and  assistance  of  our  Society,  will,  ere  long,  be  pro- 
duced on  our  hitherto  waste  lands.    Whm  we  reflect  that  in  this 
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group  we  can  eommaiid  every  climate  ranging  from  that  in  which  the 
*^  Bee  banquets  as  in  a  whole  year  of  flowers''  to  the  eternal  snow  of 
Mauna  Loa,  it  does  seem  strange  that  so  few  of  the  many  products 
which  might  be  profitably  produced  in  so  extensive  a  range  of  climate 
have  been  cuhiTated  amongst  us.  The  great  value  and  importance 
of  the  culture  of  the  soil,  were,  as  I  learn,  known  to,  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  great  Eamehameha  Ist,  the  Alfred  of  this  Eondom,  who 
devoted  much  attention  and  afforded  much  encouragement  to  the 
natives  of  his  day  to  cultivate  such  crops  as  his  limited  amount  of 
information  enabled  him  to  recommend  by  precept  and  example.  He 
rewarded  the  [industrious  and  punished  the  indolent,  and  the  fish 
ponds  and  other  still  extant  traces  of  his  laudable  exertions,  attest  the 
value  of  his  enterprize  and  energy.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  why  those 
into  whose  hands  have  since  fallen  the  control  and  government  of  the 
country,  have  not  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  example  setthem, 
and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  I  have  listened  to  eulogies  pro- 
nounced in  our  Society,  on  some  whose  claims  bear  no  comparison  to 
his  as  encouragers  and  promoters  of  agriculture,  whilst  his  higher 
merits  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

In  later  days,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  culture  of  the  soil  of 
these  islands  has  been  little  attended  to  or  encouraged,  and  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  impediments  have  actually  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  turn  the  land  to  good  account,  whilst  on  the 
odier  hand,  large  importations  of  merchandize  have  been  made,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  produce,  firom  the  only  available  source,  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  export  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported,  and 
Uie  natural  and  inevitable  result  has  followed,  in  the  heavy  and 
oppressive  balance  of  trade  against  us,  which,  till  more  sagacious 
measures  shall  be  adopted,  must  go  on  crippling  our  means  and 
inereasiag  the  inanition  under  which  the  National  Exchequer  has  so 
long  suffered. 

With  the  laudable  purpose  and  earnest  desire  to  mitigate,  and 
eventually  entirely  to  remedy  this  glaring  evil,  by  assisting  and 
enooaraging  those  who  have  the  will  united  with  the  means  of  embark* 
iag  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  to  bring  into  life  and 
medwkkj  these  many  and  various  means  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto 
ham  neglected  and  undeveloped,  and  firom  which  alone  we  could  hope 
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to  rectify  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  hody  politic,  the  Society  I  have 
now  the  honor  and  gratification  of  addressing,  was,  by  a  few  intelligenl 
and  enterprising  individuals,  who  saw  and  felt  the  bane  as  well  as  the 
antidote,  called  into  existence  in  1850,  and  considering  that  as  yet,  it 
is  little  else  than  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  1  think  I  may  fairly 
assume  that  its  labors  have  not  been  without  valuable  and  important 
results. 

Another  laudable  purpose  which  our  infant  Society  had  in  view, 
was  to  diffuse  and  spread  information  on  the  subject  of  the  culture  of 
the  soil  and  its  profitable  occupation,  in  all  their  various  phases 
amongst  settlers  who  reside  in  remote  districts,  and  so  isolated  %8  to 
be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  personal  intercourse.  To  the  inex- 
perienced it  proposed  to  point  out  the  unexplored  mines  of  wealth 
lying  hidden  in  the  soil,  and  to  induce  them  to  embark  in  their  culture 
and  development,  as  the  high  road  at  once  to  individual  wealth  and 
national  prosperity.  It  was  anticipated  too,  that  if  the  foreign  settler 
could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  means  within  his  reach  to  raise  new 
products  and  increase  the  amount  and  improve  the  quality  of  those 
already  in  cultivation,  his  success  would,  in  course  of  time,  operate 
as  an  inducement  to  the  natives,  who,  with  their  natural  shrewdness 
would  be  certain  to  watch  and  appreciate  the  good  results  of  the 
**  Haole's"  exertions,  and  in  all  probability  follow  his  example,  and 
thereby  add  his  mite  to  the  national  capital. 

Moreover,  it  was  anticipated,  that  if  the  native  could  be  induced  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  soil,  it  might  probably 
conduce  to  the  encouragement  of  the  ELanaka  to  marry  and  erect  a 
a  separate  cottage  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  thereby  contribule 
in  no  small  degree,  to  an  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  peofAe  in 
morality  and  propriety,  both  of  which  are  much  outraged  by  the 
present  system  of  crowding  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  into  one 
small  apartment,  and  also  that  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  native  popo- 
lation,  which  has  occurred  of  late  years,  might  be  counteracted  and 
arrested  in  its  fatal  career. 

As  a  father  inducement  to  efforts  which  promise  so  happy  and  rtay 
desirable  results,  our  Society  has  adopted  the  system,  acted  upon  ia 
other  similar  institutions  in  older  countries,  by  endeavoriag  to  ) 
late  to  exertions,  by  means  of  premiums  to  successful  competiton,  i 
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the  exhibition  of  beautiful  plate  on  the  table  of  our  show-room,  will 
testify  to  the  extent,[[which  some  may  consider  lavasb  and  extravagant, 
to  which  the  Society  has  gone  in  contributing  this  additional  stimulus 
to  industry  and  exertion.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  such  an 
inducement  to  enterprise,  which  must  be  eminently  beneficial  to  them- 
selves and  result  in  advantages  of  a  much  more  important  character, 
cannot  be  generally  necessary;  but,  if  even  a  few  minds  are  to  be 
operated  on  more  effectually,  by  means  of  a  direct  reward,  in  the 
form  of  a  silver  cup  or  medal,  the  good  so  attained,  will  amply 
recompense  the  Society  for  the  large  amount  invested  in  premiums. 

How  far  the  purposes  which  the  Society  had  in  view  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  information,  have  been  accomplished,  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
valuable  essays  and  reports  which  have  been  read  before  the  Society, 
and  printed  in  its  three  years  transactions,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  many  of  these  productions  are  of  much  merit,  and  would  do 
credit  to  much  more  mature  and  extensive  institutions. 

Whilst  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  and  serious  difficul- 
ties, natural  as  well  as  artificial,  and  resulting  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves,  in  the  way  of  those  who  hope 
successfully  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  these  islands,  there  are  on  the 
other  hand  many  advantages  and  inducements  which,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  seasons  and  circumstances,  combined  with  energy  and  per- 
severance will,  I  am  persuaded,  render  agriculture  remunerative,  as 
it  18  certain  to  be  an  agreeable  and  healthful  pursuit.  We  have  in 
these  Islands,  land  to  considerable  quantity,  equal  in  fertility  to  any 
part  of  the  world;  and  with  a  climate  unlimited  in  its  range  of  tempera- 
ture, what  can  be  wanting  but  vigorous  enterprise  to  secure  successful 
and  remunerative  culture,  provided  always  that  that  enterprise  be  lefl 
free  and  unfettered?  But  the  cultivator  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  a  liberal  expenditure  of  both  money  and  pa- 
tience in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  as  without  proper  precau- 
tions and  judiciously  directed  industry,  he  runs  the  risk  of  having  his 
hopes  blighted,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  fall  a  prey  to  the 
destructive  insects  which  too  oflen  commit  havoc  on  the  first  crop.  I 
think,  however^  that  we  have  the  means  in  our  power,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  to  counteract  and  prevent  this  catastrophe  by  taking 
the  proper  masures  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  larv»  of  those 
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ruthless  destroyers.    For  the  informatioa  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  precautioni  have  alluded  to,  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain,  that  by 
shallow  or  skin  ploughing  of  the  original  grassy  surface  of  the  land  about 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  into  cultivation,  making  a  furrow  of  about 
3  inches  in  depth,  or  by  paring  with  the  spade,  and  when  thoroughly 
dried  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  piling  the  sods  in  heaps  and  burning 
them  to  ashes,  the  eggs  of  the  insects  which  are  always  deposited  in 
or  at  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  other  weeds  which  naturally  covers  the 
surface  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  pernicious  and  devastating  incur- 
sions of  the  caterpillars  and  other  grubs,  which  would  have  sprung 
from  the  eggs,  effectually  prevented.    Moreover,  the  seeds  of  the  weeds 
which  lie  dormant  in  the  soil,  and  which  would  certainly  require  vest 
labor  and  time  to  exterminate  by  any  other  process,  will  thus  be  also 
effectually  eradicated,  and  the  ashes  are  first  rate  manure.    Having 
myself  adopted  the  plan  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  to  you,  and 
with  entire  success,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  of  it  with  confidence,  and 
strongly  to  recommend  its  adoption.    The  first  year's  culture  will  not 
perhaps  entirely  eradicate  the  worms,  but  they  will  appear  in  very 
insignificant  numbers,  easily  destroyed  by  a  little  attention  to  hand 
picking;  but  in  the  third  year,  if  the  system  be  carefully  attended  to, 
the  ground  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  them.    I  find  more- 
over, (as  I  had  been  informed  by  others)  that  the  caterpillars  are  local 
in  their  habits,  and  do  not  travel  from  place  to  place  like  the  locmt, 
and  that  the  moth  or  butterfly  which  springs  from  them  always  returns 
with  a  strange  instmct  to  deposit  its  eggs,  only  on  its  own  original  birth- 
place; at  least  such  is  my  experience.    Those  ^o  have  commenced 
to  cultivate  lands,  already  in  partial  cultivation,  on  which  there  is  no 
sod  that  can  be  burned,  will  find  another  equally  efiective,  though  wame 
tedious  remedy  for  the  caterpillar,  by  carefully  attending  to  the  entire 
eradication,  by  hoeing  or  harrowing,  of  all  weeds,  and  avoiding  for  two 
seasons  the  culture  of  all  the  crops  on  which  the  insects  feed,  so  that 
by  the  slower  but  not  less  effectual  process  of  starvation  they  will 
entirely  disappear.     I  am  enabled  fi^m  my  own  experience  to  testify 
to  the  entire  efficacy  of  this  remedy  also,  on  the  two  acres  which  form 
my  garden,  all  the  portion  of  which,  cultivated  and  attended  to  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe,  are  now  in  this,  the  diird  year  of  mj  oceo- 
pancy,  entirely  firee  from  all  these  marauders,  and  I  am  informed  thmt 
such  is  the  experience  of  other  parties  on  Kauai  and  elswliere  who 
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have  adopted  the  same  means.  I  hare  gone  more  into  detail  on  this 
point  than  some  may  consider  warrantable  in  an  address,  but  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  of  insects,  must  be  mj  apology,  and  if  I 
shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  prevail  even  upon  one  person  to  adopt  my 
suggestions,  and  thereby  secure  the  successful  culture  of  even  one 
additional  acre  of  waste  land,  I  shall  consider  you  and  myself  amply 
recompensed  for  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

Another  important  and  primary  obstacle  presented  by  nature,  to  the 
successful  culture  of  the  soil,  in  those  parts  of  the  islands  subjected  to 
long  periodical  droughts,  is  the  aridity  and  baking  of  the  earth  into  a 
firm  body  by  the  too  powerful  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Having  learned 
in  the  old  country,  the  great  value  of  the  deep  culture  of  the  soil,  as 
a  remedy  for  this  and  other  evils,  I  have  adopted  it  here  on  a  small 
scale  and  have  found  it  effectual,  beyond  my  expectations.  The 
earth  where  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  purpose,  must  be  broken 
up  at  least  2  1-2  feet  deep,  and  carefully  pulverized,  after  which  ilt 
will  retain  throughout  many  months  of  continued  drought,  sufficient 
moisture  brought  up  from  below  and  held  in  the  soil  by  capillary  at- 
traction, to  nourish  any  ordinary  crop,  without  the  necessity  of  expen- 
sive hand  watering,  or  surface  irrigation,  the  value  of  which  latter  I 
consider  very  questionable,  as  the  soil,  saturated  with  a  stream  of 
water  in  summer  and  suddenly  dried  up  by  a  vertical  sun,  becomes 
so  baked  and  consolidated  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  the  roots  of 
any  ordinary  plants;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  abandoned  it.  I  am 
aware  that  the  remedy  I  have  suggested  is  obnoxious  to  the  objection 
of  being  attended  with  too  much  labor  and  expense  in  this  country 
where  labor  is  so  expensive  and  difficult  to  procure,  but  to  this  I 
would  reply  that  it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  vastly  increased 
amount  and  improved  quality  of  produce  which  land  so  cultivated  will 
yield  and  that  the  expense  and  trouble  attendant  upon  hand-watering 
and  irrigation,  will  be  entirely  avoided,  and  the  culture  of  the  land, 
for  all  time  to  come,  will  be  vastly  facilitated,  as  it  will  not  again  bak6 
and  consolidate.  On  all  land  underlaid  by  stratum  of  black  sand,  th^ 
remedy  I  have  suggested  will  be  quite  useless,  and  it  is  only  wher^ 
there  is  a  clay  or  grey  sand  subsoil  that  it  will  prove  efifectual. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  an  adequate  amount  of  labor  on  these 
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islands  at  a  remunerative  price,  is  another  great  obstacle  to  farmiDg 
here;  but  as  that  subject  has  already  undergone  cmple  discussion  bj 
those  more  competent  to  the  task  than  myself,  I  shall  merely  saj  that 
BO  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  evil  influence  of  the  California  excite- 
ment is  steadily  subsiding,  und  that  cs  the  nctivcs  begin  to  find  that 
dollars  are  not  so  liberally  squandered  as  they  were  three  years  ago, 
they  show  indications  of  returning  ta  their  sober  senses,  and  acccpt- 
iDg  fair  and  adequate  remuneration  for  their  labor.  The  Chinese 
Coolies  have  given  general  sctisfacticn  on  the  estates  where  they  have 
been  employed,  and  have  assisted  in  bringing  down  the  exorbitant 
notions  of  the  natives  to  a  more  moderate  scale,  and  I  think  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  greater  facilities  for  their  further 
importation. 

The  absence  of  good  roads  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  bringing 
the  produce  of  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  to  market,  must 
continue  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  profitable  farmings  and  1  shall 
watch  with  anxiety  at  the  present  meeting  for  information  on  that 
important  subject,  and  hope  to  bear  that  some  effectual  progress  has 
been  made  in  ''mending  our  ways." 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  paralyzing  of  all  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  contend  with  here,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  capital, 
an  abundance  of  which  would,  in  a  great  measure  enable  us  to  over- 
come most  of  the  other  impediments  to  our  progress ;  and  so  long  as 
we  are  compelled  to  struggle  against  and  labor  under  the  incubus 
pf  a  heavy  balance  of  trade  in  the  large  surplus  of  imports  over  our 
exports,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  by  impolitic  restrictions  and 
legal  disabilities,  from  rendering  vast  tracts  of  land  now  lying  utterly 
waste,  available  for  the  culture  of  a  crop,  for  which,  as  I  hope  to 
prove,  they  are  admirably  adapted,  and  from  which  enormous  returns 
might  be  received;  and  so  long  as  our  home  market  for  our  produce 
is  limited  and  curtailed,  because  of  the  diminished  number  of  ships 
which  visit  our  harbor,  in  consequence  of  certain  charges,  which 
yield  no  equivalent  in  their  paltry  amount,  for  the  large  sums  they 
cause  to  be  withheld  from  us,  I  confess  I  cannot  discover  any  nunle  of 
extrication  from  the  dilemma  in  which  our  own  folly  *has  placed  us. 

The  great  importance  of  agriculture  as  the  primary  and  diiect 
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■oarce  of  all  individual  as  well  as  national  wealth,  a's  I  have  before 
remarked,  entitles  us  to  demand  as  of  right,  not  only  the  total  aboli« 
tion  of  all  restrictions  to,  and  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
«ye  culture  and  conversion  to  sources  of  direct  profit  of  all  those 
productions,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  islands  may  be 
well  adapted,  but  also,  that  those  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
country  is  entrusted,  will  foster  and  cherish  them  with  that  pactemal 
solicftude  which  is  their  bounden  duty,  divested  of  all  fanatical  preju-* 
dice  and  narrow-minded  sectarianism.  Nay  more,  when  we  consider 
l9ie  many  and  serious  difficulties  I  have  -before  -alluded  to,  which 
nature  and  our  peculiar  circumstances,  have  thrown  across  the  path 
ef  the  residents  of  these  islands,  and  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
renders  farming  a  hazardous  and  difficult  enterprize ;  it  does  seem  to 
me,  that  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  on  the  Legislature  and 
€rovemment,  to  foster  and  assist  those  who  possess  the  nerve  and 
capital  to  embark  in  that  pursuit,  which  alone  can  raise  us  to  an  inde- 
pendent position,  4s  here  greatly  augmented,  and  it  the  m&re  behooves 
both  to  avoid  with  the  utmost  caution,  any  act  which  can  tend  to 
restrict  er  embarrass  the  man  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  hazard- 
eus  work  of  endeavoring  to  explore  and  bring  to  light  any  of  these 
hitherto  undeveloped  sources  of  that  capital,  so  much  required,  yet  so 
lamentably  deficient  among  us.  Nothing  short  of  the  clearest  and 
most  conclusive  evidence  amounting  to  actual  demonstration,  (drawn 
item  sources  free  from  all  taint  and  su^icion  of  faaaticiMn  and  pre« 
jttdice,)  of  certain  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  can  warrant 
Iboee  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  young  and  struggling 
-eonntry,  in  restricting  or  preventing  the  culture  and  conversion  to 
sources  of  wealth,  of  any  produce  of  our  soil,  firom  which  a  consider- 
able amomit  of  profit  can  be  extracted,  every  dollar  of  which,  will  be 
just  Jio  much  added  to  the  solid  capital  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  incentives  to  agricultural  enterpriiea 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  government  to  furnish  or  at  least  to 
encourage,  is  an  abundant  and  remunerative  home  market,  and  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  that  has  not  heretofore  been  found  here,  ta 
the  extent  of  which  I  think  it  might  and  ought  to  be  afiTorded. 

I  bold  the  opinion  in  common  with  those  among  us  whose  opinion  I 
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most  refl|>ect,  that  if  our  ports  were  baptized  by  the  magical  and  (aaei- 
oating  name  of  '*  Free  Ports/'  following  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  in 
the  wake  of  Valparaiso,  Tahiti,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Sydney  and 
Other  ports  of  the  Pacific,  the  amount  we  should  receive  from  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  ships  which  would  enter  our  harbor,  and 
the  large  amount  of  merchandize  of  which  the  new  warehouses 
(which  would  rise,  like  magic  on  our  hitherto  neglected  and  barren 
reef,)  would  be  the  receptacles,  could  vastly  more  than  compensate 
for  the  paltry  amount  now  drawn  firom  the  harbor  dues  levied  under 
the  present  suicidal  system.  Our  geographical  position,  which  has 
placed  us  in  such  close  proximity  to  so  many  great  markets,  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  Western  World,  combined  with  the  establishment 
of  several  lines  of  steam-ships  now  in  actual  progress,  would  if  we 
were  unfettered  from  these  obstructive  charges,  ensure  the  establish- 
pient  of  this  port  as  the  great  entrepot  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  I 
anticipate  with  unfeigned  delight,  the  erection  of  wharves  and  spaciovs 
stores  and  ware-houses  at  no  distant  date,  as  the  depositories  of 
valuable  cargoes,  and  the  coaeomitant  expenditure  amongst  ns  of 
large  sums  of  money,  consequent  on  an  increased  amount  of  shipping 
fmployed  in  bringing  and  taking  away  those  goods,  as  well  as  laige 
^luaotities  of  our  wines  and  other  products  to  o^er  a^acent  markets. 
When  that  much  to  be  desired  period  shall  have  arrived,  we  ahali  no 
kmger  be  compelled  to  witness  day  by  day,  the  depressing  and  melan- 
choly spectade,  presented  to  our  view  for  nearly  half  of  our  time,  in 
tlM  total  absence  of  all  square  rigged  vesseb,  firom  our  safe  and  ooos* 
iMidious  harbor.  What  else,  I  would  ask,  but  a  convictioii  of  the 
tmth  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  has  indnoed  die  places 
I  have  above  enumerated  to  i^lish  these  impolitic  imposts.  If  port 
charges  were  beneficial  or  justifiable  it  is  not  probable  that  these 
places  would,  one  after  the  other,  have  abamicaked  them;  and  if  thej 
ave  not  beneficial  or  justifiable,  are  we  warranted  in  retaining  them? 
Are  we  so  much  wiser  er  richer  than  they,  that  we  can  afford  to  be 
elMtinate?  I  rejoice  to  see  the  first  attempt  made  during  the  preacai 
session  of  our  Legislature,  for  the  total  abolition  of  all  harbor  does, 
which  had  been  previously  relaxed  by  the  admission  of  all  pa —finger 
4hip«9  last  session,  and  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  as  the  oaatler 
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has  been  brougbt  under  public  discuBeiimy  and  as  the  argumento  in 
favDT  of  the  total  ablitioa,  so  vastly  preponderate,  and  must  bring 
ooQTietion  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  next  session  of  the  Legis* 
lature  will  achieve  our  emancipation  from  an  impost  which  has  too 
loD^  retarded  our  national  advancement.  The  great  principles  of 
free  trade  are  now  recognized  as  paramount  by  a  majority  of  the  most 
enlighted  nations  of  the  world,  who  are  at  the  present  moment  re* 
modeling  their  laws  and  institutions  in  conformity  nvith  them,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  not  stand  still,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  bent  upon 
an  onward  progress.  Commerce,  fi-ee  and  unrestricted,  is  the  most 
arailable  channel,  through  which  the  means  of  developing  our  internal 
resources  can  be  attained.  An  abundant  and  constant  supply 
of  shipping  in  our  ports,  will  create  an  equally  great  and 
abundant  demand  for  our  agricultural  productions.  And  thus  rapidly 
mcrease  our  wealth  and  capital,  and  encourage  us  to  greater, 
because  more  remunerative  industry.  Agriculture  can  never  be 
prosperous  or  remunerative  where  markets  are  uncertain,  fluctuating 
or  periodical,  and  if  it  shall  please  Providence  to  enlighten  our 
Legislature  so  as  to  secure  their  adoption  of  the  great  principles  now 
triumphant  in  other  lands,  so  far  as  they  are  suitable  to  our  condition 
and  circumstances,  we  shall  no  longer  be  so  utterly  dependant  upon 
oar  whaling  friends  or  so  deserted  and  melancholy  through  one^ialf 
of  the  year.  It  is  perhaps  known  to  the  majority  of  those  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  address,  that  the  port  of  Valparaiso  owes  its  wealth 
and  importance,  and  has  risen  to  its  present  eminence  as  a  commer- 
cial city,  solely  as  an  entrepot,  a  great  storehouse  for  supply  of  other 
markets  on  die  Western  Coast  of  America,  its  home  demand  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  merchandize  piled  in  its  stupendous  store 
houses  being  very  insignificant,  and  it  is  plain  enough  to  my  mind, 
that  our  position  relatively  to  other  great  markets  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  Valparaiso. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  my  present  duty, 
to  allude,  in  detail,  to  the  various  crops  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  but  as  I  have  before  alluded  pointedly  to  a  restriction  on  the 
culture  of  one  crop,  for  the  purpose  of  export,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  my  views,  (which  are  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
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CfOmmnnitj)  on  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  the  grape  vine,  and  the 
policy  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  export  in  these  islands.  Nor 
am  I  deterred  from  la3ring  these  views  before  you,  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  in  unision  with  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  an  "  angust 
assembly  in  another  place"  on  a  late  occasion,  believing  as  I  honesdy 
do  that  a  large  portion  of  that  majority  were  grossly  misled,  and  will, 
when  next  the  matter  shall  be  brought  before  them,  rectify  the  blunder 
they  have  committed. 

The  surface  of  these  Islands  is  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  more 
or  foss  disintegrated  and  decomposed  and  resembling  in  its  texture 
and  chemical  qualities  those  countries  where  the  grape  bee 
for  many  ages  been  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  where  wines 
of  the  highest  quality  are  largely  manufactured  and  exported. — 
Should  this  statement  be  questioned,  I  cannot  here  afford  space  to 
cite  numerous  authorities^  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  quotation 
from  the  last  edition  of  McCulIoch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  a  work 
collated  with  enormous  pains  from  the  best  and  most  reliable  sources 
of  information  on  the  various  subjects  it  discusses.  He  says,  *'  Hie 
grape  vine  succeeds  e^xtremely  well  in  volcanic  countries.  The  best 
wines  of  Italy  are  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius.  The 
famous  Tokay  wine  is  also  made  in  a  volcanic  district,  so  are  several 
of  the  French  wines.  Hermitage  is  grown  among  the  debris  of  granite 
rocks." 

I  have  seen  it  objected  by  somebody,  who  assumes  the  modest  title 
qf  '*  Common  Sense"  that  we  are  ''  too  far  south"  for  the  successful 
culture  of  the  vine,  I  pre;sume  because  of  our  too  high  temperature. 
I  find  however,  McCulloch  states  that  *' the  limits  within  which  the 
grape  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  old  world, 
vary  from   15  degrees  to  48  or  52,   and  if  McCulloch  be  rightly 
informed,  that  they  are  grown  so  far  south  as  latitude  15,  I  presume 
that  I  am  safe  in  stating  they  will  flourish  in  22  north.    But  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  grape  does  grow  luxuriantly  and  produce 
abundantly  in  parts  of  these  islands.    It  is  threfore  quite  superflons  to 
waste  time  in  combating  such  a  frivolous  and  untenable  objection  as 
this.    Moreover  I  am  told,  wine  of  excellent  quality,  has  lately  been 
made  in  these  islands,  and  I  think  under  these  circumstances,  I  may 
lairly  assume  that  the  grape  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  culti* 
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rated  here  for  wine  making  for  export,  on  thousands  of  acres  of  lands 
such  as  ^those  described  by  Mr.  McCuUoch.  In  1848  I  visited  some 
of  the  vincjards  of  Port  Philip,  in  Australia,  established  by  Swiss  and 
Grerman  settlers  and  found  them  all  located  on  stony  hill  sides,  usually 
facing  the  east  or  south-east,  such  as  abound  here,  and  on  soil  exactly 
analogous  to  ours.  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  quote  on  this  point 
80  eminent  an  authority  as  the  Hon.  Luther  Severance,  who  says  in 
his  address  read  before  this  Society  in  1851,  that  '*we  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  valleys  of  these  islands  shall  be  culti« 
rated  like  gardens,  and  terraced  mountain  sides  with  vineyards  like 
those  of  Madeira,  Vesuvius  and  Etna.'' 

That  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  export  is  a  source  of  great 
revenue,  is  proved  by  abundant  facts.  I  6nd  by  the  last  report  on  the 
census  of  California  that  many  of  the  lately  settled  districts  have 
already  yielded  large  amounts  of  wine;  for  instance,  Los  Angelos  and 
Santa  Barbara  have  yielded  for  the  year  1852^  72,462  gallons  of  wine; 
producing  {^146,924.  I  also  find  from  official  statements  from  Austra- 
lia, that  in  1845  there  were  611  acres  of  vineyards  producing  54,096 
gallons  wine,  whilst  in  1850  the  amount  of  land  under  wine  culture 
had  increased  to  1,069  acres,  producing  111,085  gallons.  Again  I 
find  it  stated  in  '*  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazme"  that  the  new  Germaj^ 
▼ineyards  in  Missouri  are  progressing  rapidly ,and  that  there  are  ahreadj 
300  acres  planted  at  the  town  of  Hermanes,  which  in  two  years  are 
calcolated  to  yield  25,000  gallons  of  wine  and  to  increase  to  5O,00P 
in  good  seasons. 

An  acre  nf  land  in  vines,  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  j^lOOO.  How  many 
hundreds  nay  thousands  of  acres  ot  waste  land  might  be  converted 
into  smiling  vineyards,  yielding  their  tens  of  thousands  yearly,  to  the 
hitberto  meagre  produce  of  our  islands,  and  by  so  much  increasing 
oar  actual  capital.  Are  we  then,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  in  % 
position  to  reject  on  any  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  some 
direct  and  formidable  injury  to  result  from  it,  a  source  c^  national 
wealth  so  vastly  important  and  at  the  same  time,  so  easily  attamable  as 
this?  If  an  acre  of  vines  be  worth  $1000  per  annum,  how  great  is  tha 
culpable  responsibility  of  those  who  have  hitherto  obstructed  their 
culture. 
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This  is  not  exactly  the  fitting  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  the 
•*  main"  objections  to  wine  growing,  preferred  by  those  who  view  die 
subject  through  a  distorted  and  unhealthy  medium,  and  who  erro> 
neously  assume  that  use  must  result  in  abuse,  viz:  that  it  would 
conduce  to  intoxication  and  consequent  demoralization  of  the  people. 
I  shall  content  myself  on  the  present  occasion  by  stating  that  the  simple 
historical  and  statistical  fact,  within  the  knowledge  of  all  well  informed 
men,  that  all  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe  are  eminently  and 
invariably  conspicuous  and  remarkable  for  their  total  absence  of 
intoxication  in  every  form,  and  that  they  are  beyond  all  comparisoii 
the  most  temperate  countries  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected 
to  by  some  who  dissent  from  me,  that  I  have  made  the  present 
address  the  vehicle  of  a  political  disquisition,  to  which  I  shall  reply: 
that  the  connection  of  all  the  topics  I  have  introduced,  and  their 
importance  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  are  so  dear  and 
inseparable,  that  I  could  not,  without  a  dereliction  of  duty,  which  is 
not  my  wont,  avoid  the  allusion  I  have  made  to  diem. 

I  beg  leave  to  notice  another  plant  of  a  difTereat  kind,  the  CQltme 
of  which  from  my  own  experience,  I  would  gladly  see  more  generally 
adopted.  I  mean  the  **  Papaya"  (the  Carica  Papaya  of  Linncsiis) 
which  is  raised  with  great  facility  from  the  seeds  found  in  the  p«lp  of 
the  fruit,  and  will  flourish  on  any  reasonably  good  soil.  The  frvil  is 
an  excellent  article  of  home  consumption  for  tarts^  and  also  used  as  a 
vegetable,  and  is  of  great  value  as  good  and  nuitritiottS  Ibod  Sat 
poultry  and  swine.  They  may  be  planted  at  6  to  8  feet  apart  each 
way  and  will  bear  within  12  months.  Some  which  I  have  grown  have 
yielded  me  over  190  pounds  of  fruit  each,  and  as  an  acre  will  conftaia 
800,  we  shall  have  the  enormous  amount  of  40  tons  of  fruit  to  the 
single  acre.  Besides,  a  full  crop  of  Pumpkins  can  be  had  ott  the 
surface  of  the  Papaya  land,  as  the  one  will  benefit  the  odier,  the 
Papaya  by  his  graceful  top  aflTiu^ing  a  gende  shelter  to  the  PumpkiB 
from  the  too  powerfid  acdon  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  Pomkin  will  freelj 
reciprocate,  by  covering  with  its  vines  the  surfisice  of  the  ground,  and 
preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  requisite  for  the 
ftdl  development  of  both.  The  Papaya,  too,  possesses  the  valuhle 
quality  of  rendering  tough  animal  food,  per&cdy  tender,  by 
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suspending  it  for  a  few  hours  amongst  the  leaves,  the  exhalation  from 
which  has  a  specific  influence  on  animal  fibre. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  demand  for  hogs  and  poultry,  has 
always  been  very  inadequately  supplied  here,  and  I  know  of  noway  by 
which  that  defect  can  be  so  readily  and  effectually  remedied,  as  by  the 
method  I  have  above  suggested.  On  a  property  in  which  I  have  some 
interest  in  Eauai,  we  are  adopting  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  recom- 
mend others  to  follow  onr  example. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  cannot  omit  referring  to 
another  important  crop  which  I  hope  to  see  generally  cultivated 
among  us.  I  allude  to  rice,  which  has  now  become  almost  indispen- 
sable  to  the  numerous  Chinamen  who  form  no  unimportant  part  of  our 
population,  and  I  trust  soon  to  be  increased  by  fresh  arrivals. 

That  rice  of  excellent  quality  can  be  raised  on  these  islands  will 
scarcely  be  denied,  and  the  fact  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment by  Mr.  Webster,  of  Koolau,  who  has  this  season  grown  excel- 
lent Paddy,  and  informs  me  that  the  operation  of  converting  it  into 
rice  by  freeing  it  from  the  husk,  is  one  of  easy  accomplishment  by 
simple  and  cheap  machinery.  In  Wailua,  on  Eauai,  they  are  experi- 
menting on  its  culture,  and  I  would  solicit  many  others  to  try  the 
experiment.  We  have  been  sending  away  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  dollars  yearly  of  our  hard  cash,  to  purchase  this  one  article, 
which  can  with  ease  be  raised  at  home,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  find 
this  one  drain  on  our  exhausted  means  effectually  terminated  by  the 
home  grown  article. 

Tlie  beautiful  specimens  of  wheat  and  barley  from  Maui,  exhibited 
in  our  Show-room,  give  abundant  proof  that  the  means  to  supply  the 
home  demand  for  flour  by  home  grown  grain,  are  also  within  our 
reach,  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  about  $75,000  are  yearly 
drained  from  our  meagre  capital,  in  the  purchase  of  this  article,  we 
cannot,  collectively  and  individually,  devote  too  much  attention  to  a 
department  so  vitally  important.  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  culti- 
radon  of  wheat  is  creeping  into  Hawaii,  where  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  admirably  adapted  for  its  successful  and  profitable  culture. 

That  we  can  grow  com,  equal  in  quality  to  any  part  of  the  world  is 
proved  already,  and  further  illustrated  by  the  sample  now  on  exhibi- 
tion  in   the   Show-room.     We   send   away  between  two  and  three 
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thousand  dollars  yearly  in  the  purchase  of  com  meal  and  grain,  eTery 
cent  of  which  we  could  keep  at  home  by  a  home  grown  supply. 

No  plant  is  more  congenial  both  to  our  soil  and  climate  than 
tobacco,  or  more  easily  capable  of  being  made  an  important  and 
valuable  article  of  export,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  its  culture  has 
hitherto  been  so  much  neglected,  that  instead  of  exporting  soTeral 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  yearly,  we  actually  export  not  tobacco  or 
cigars,  but  what  is  still  more  valuable  to  us,  in  the  shape  of  sobm 
{(30,000,  to  pay  for  its  purchase  for  our  own  consumption.  I  leam 
from  a  gentleman  from  Eauai,  now  present,  who  has  visited  the 
plantations  of  Messrs.  Opitz  and  Gruben,  within  a  few  days,  that  not- 
withstanding the  unusual  drought  of  the  season,  they  have  good  crops 
of  tobacco  of  first  quality,  equal  in  flavor  to  the  boasted  produce  on 
Cuba;  and  that  in  all  probability  over  half  a  million  of  prime  cigars 
will  be  turned  out  this  season,  and  that  they  anticipate  making  some 
two  millions  next  season.  San  Francisco  and  Australia  will  afibrd  a 
ready  and  remunerative  market,  for  all  the  good  cigars  we  can  raise 
here,  and  as  precautions  have  been  taken,  to  avoid  in  future  the 
errors  which  admittedly  made  last  year's  cigars  inferior  in  quality,  I 
trust  to  see  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  industry  fully  and 
profitably  developed. 

I  find  that  in  the  articles  of  flour,  com,  rice  tobacco  and  wnie,  all 
of  which  we  can,  by  industry  and  perseverance  raise  on  these  islaiids, 
we  send  abroad  upwards  of  $125,000  yearly,  and  that  too,  in  hard 
cash,  for  be  it  remembered,  we  have  no  product  to  give  in  exchange 
for  any  of  them,  and  if  ''  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,"  shall  we 
not  unite  as  one  man,  to  encourage  and  assist  those  enterprising  indi- 
viduals, who  have  embarked  in  their  home  culture? 

The  articles  of  wine  and  cigars,  ought  to  be  looked  forward  to  as 
articles  of  future  export,  second  to  none,  and  exceeding  in  amomt 
the  two  great  staples  of  sugar  and  cofiee,  both  of  which  we  learn 
from  the  able,  luminous  and  comprehensive  report  of  our  President 
this  morning,  are  in  a  prosperous  and  promising  condition.  Tliat 
excellent  and  very  satis&ctory  report,  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  inatmc- 
tive,  as  we  leam  from  it  that  all  the  various  interests  connected  with 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  are  recovering  firom  the  paralyzing  efi^^cts  d 
the  disasters  in  former  years.     Its  comprehensiveness,  touching  as  it 
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does,  on  every  branch,  renders  it  superfluous  for  me  to  allude  to  them, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  Society  has  been  in  some  degree 
accessory  to  this  gratifying  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  most 
important  interests. 

The  labors  and  duties  of  a  properly  concehred  and  efRciently  con- 
ducted Agricultural  Society  are  not  confined  to  ploughing^  sowing  and 
reaping.     To  foster  and  encourage  all  interests  connected  with  the 
occupation  and  culture  of  the  soil,  and  to  unite  with  them  all  those 
branches  of  industry  from  which  they  draw  nourishment  and  support,  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  our  Society,    Agriculture  and  commerce  are, 
as  it  were  Siamese  iwitu,  so  vitally  bound  together,  and  inseparably 
united  that  it  is  impossible  to  sever  them  without  the  destruction  of 
both.    They  are  the  right  and  left  legs  of  a  nation.     They  must  move 
in  concert.      You   cannot  advance   the  one  while   you   cripple  the 
other,  and  if  one  be  paralyzed  by  impolitic  restriction,  or  any  other 
cause  which  impedes  its  progress  in  the  march  of  prosperity  and 
advancement,  the  other  will  most  assuredly  wane  and  deciLy.     It  is 
only  by  a  union  of  all  interests,  commercial,  agricultural,  pastoral 
and  manufacturing,  moving   in  unison,   free   and    unfettered,   and 
guided  by  the  sound  and  undeviating  principles  of  political  economy 
(a  science  in  which  all  who  aspire  to  govern  well,  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge)  divested  of  all  **isms"  and  "seisms,"  and  freed  from  the 
rubbish  of  antiquated  prejudices  and  narrow  minded  bias,  that  we 
can  hope  or  aspire  to  attain  to  that  exalted  position  which  Is,  I  am 
convinced,  the  earnest  wish  of  one  and  all  who  hear  me,  and  to 
which,  under  enlightened  councils  and  sagacious  management,  these 
islands  are  capable  of  attaining.     Our  geographical  position,  as  I 
have  already  said,  points  us  out  as  the  emporium  and  entrepot  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  nothing  but  our  own  indiscretion  can  retard  our 
progress  to  that  much  to  be  desired  consummation,  and  no  one  will 
doubt   that  this  Society  can  render  much  valuable  assistance  in 
achieving  the  great  end. 

The  rapid  strides  made  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  which  is  destined  to  a  great  and  speedy  increase,  has 
turned  the  tyes  of  the  old  world  towards  us,  and  has  put  all  other 
ports  and  places  into  which  it  ramifies  and  extends,  on  the  alert, 
whilst  we  seem  as  yet  hardly  awakened  from  our  stupor,  or  aware  of 
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the  gteBA  fact  that  all  the  world  is  going  ahead,  whilst  we,  if  aot 
actually  retrograding,  (and  the  doings  of  some  of  our  public  bodies  <^ 
late  would  indicate  that  we  are  tending  towards  the  "  dark  ages") 
have  not  yet  taken  our  place  in  the  ranks,  in  the  onward  march  of 
progress.  Unless  we  desire  to  be  left  **high  and  dry,"  whilst  our 
neighbors  are  proudly  floating  on  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity,  we 
ought  to  be  up  and  doing,  lest  by  an  adherence  to  obsolete  ideas 
utterly  unfitted  for  the  era  in  which  we  live,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
"shelved"  and  those  advantages  and  means  of  improvement  which  we 
have  been  incapable  of  appreciating,  availed  of  by  some  more 
enlightened  and  more  fortunate  community. 

Is  it  not  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  we  should  be  so  entirely 
dependent  for  our  means  of  wealth,  and  a  home  market  for  our  produce, 
on  the  periodical  visits  of  whale  ships,  whilst  one-half  the  year  our 
commodious  basin  is  unoccupied,  and  our  streets  and  stores  almost 
entirely  deserted?  In  the  course  of  nature,  whales  must  become 
diminished  by  the  enormous  mortality  to  which  they  are  constantly 
subject,  and  when  the  day  shall  arrive,  as  come  it  must,  when  the 
enterprising  men  of  New  England  shall  find  the  whaling  grounds  of 
the  North  Pacific  unremunerative,  and  their  ships  shall  cease  to  enter 
our  harbors,  we  shall  find  ourselves  entirely  without  customers  or 
trade,  and  doomed  to  fall  back  into  the  primitive  condition  of  a  fishing 
village,  unless  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  have  availed  ourselves  of 
some  new  source  of  wealth,  by  encouraging  other  interests  to  visit  us, 
and  send  ships  and  cargoes  which  now  shun  us,  and  I  fear  will,  under 
our  present  system,  continue  to  do  so.  Ere  long  I  earnestly  hope  to 
see  our  inter-island  intercourse  facilitated  by  steam  or  Ericson  ships, 
which  will  collect  and  carry  fi'om  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
several  islands,  all  crops  which  can  be  raised  upon  them,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  is  now  lost  because  of  the  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
to  market,  and  when  the  day  shall  arrive  when  merchant  ships  shall 
float  in  our  harbors  as  they  do  in  Valparaiso,  at  all  seasons,  and 
when  the  lines  of  steamers  about  to  ply  between  the  great  Continents 
of  America  and  Asia  and  the  rapidly  advancing  British  Colonies  of 
Australia,  shall  pay  us  their  periodical  and  regular  visits,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  to  complain  of  want  of  demand  for  every  variety  of  pro- 
duct which  our  climate  is  capable  of  jrielding  in  such  teeming  abund- 
ance, and  firom  which  the  farmer  and  gardener  will  both  draw  ample 
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reiraineration  for  their  labors.  Steam  communioatioii  will  enable  us 
to  supply  the  markets  of  California  with  oranges,  bananas  and  otber 
fruits  for  which  hitherto  no  market  has  been  found,  and  which  being 
in  such  vast  demand  there,  wiU  yield  us  an  ample  return  for  the  labor 
and  capital  bestowed  on  their  culture.  A  great  influx  of  new  settlers 
and  capital  will  necessarily  result  from  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  so. 
&r  increase  our  home  market. 

In  my  mind  all  this  desirable  state  of  matters  is  within  our  reach* 
and  may  be  atttained  if  we  shall  exert  ourselves  to  attain  it.  Let  us 
collectively  then,  as  a  practical  Society,  and  each  of  us  within  his 
own  proper  sphere,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  individual  means  and 
opportunity,  endeavor  to  achieve  so  desirable  and  all-important  an  end, 
in  advancing  the  common  interest  of  our  common  country;  let  us 
unite  as  one  man  to  attain  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
and  where  there  is  unity  of  purpose  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  unity 
of  means  to  improve  those  advantages  which  all  of  us  possess  in 
various  degrees,  and  which  have  so  long  been  permitted  to  lie  idle 
and  neglected,  and  when  the  day  shall  arrive  when  we  shall  have 
attained  to  the  realization  of  what  I  have  feebly  attempted  to  fore- 
shadow, we  shall  have  the  happiness  to  see  our  little  islands  the  fertile 
and  prosperous  land  for  which  kind  Nature  seems  to  have  destined 
them. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  for  his  'interesting  and  instructive 
address. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Newcomb,  a  copy  of  the  address  was  requested 
for  .publication. 

Adjourned^  to  meet  at  the  Court  House,  to  attend  the  Fair. 


Wednesday,  June  8th« 
lie  Society  met  at  noon,  and  the  several  committees  proceeded  to 
examine  the  various  articles  presented  for  exhibition,  pertaining  to. 
their  respective  departments.    It  was  remarked  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  sickness  in  Honolulu,  there  were  fewffr 
articles  exhibited  than  at  the  last  fair,— some  were  prevented  from ; 
sending  in  their  (Hroductions  by  the  sickness  of  their  people. 
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The  eadbibitioii  riBmained  opea  during  the  day  and  eTening,  and  ' 
aOenddd  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  residents  of  Honolnln.  In  the 
evening,  the  prixes  awarded  last  year  were  distributed,  consisting-  of 
silver  cups,  medals  and  books,  to  the  value  of  about  $900. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  sale  at  auction  took  place,  of  articles 
eadiibit^d,  at  which  F.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  officiated,  with  his  usual 
spirit  and  success.  The  sales  amounted  to  between  $400  and  $500; 
after  which  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  chapel. 

Thursday,  June  9th« 

Met  at  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  to  the  hearing  of  Reports  of 
standing  committees.    The  following  were  read  and  accepted. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  by  C.  R.  Bishop. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Tanning,  by  J.  Hardy. 

The  reading  of  Reports  of  standing  committees  was  suspended,  to 
hiear  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  on  Premiums,  which  were  read 
aad  adapted. 

Report  on  Agricultural  Products. 

The  undersigned,  Judges  of  agricultural  products,  at  the  Fair  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  held  this  8th  day  of  June, 
1853,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  Report. 

The  show  of  the  igrictiUural  products  this  year  falls  short  of  that  of 
last  year,  as  regards  the  variety  and  quantity  of  articles  exhibited;  but, 
in  point  of  quality,  the  articles  shown^this  year,  with  few  ezceptioos, 
surpass  those  hitherto  presented. 

Sugar. — ^The  samples  of  sugar  are  quite  numerous,  and  we  have 
had  more  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  rival  claims  of  the  several  com- 
petitors in  this  article  than  in  any  other.  Being  of  opinion  that 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  for  sugar,  are  intended  for  ram 
(or  Muscovado)  sagar  only,  we  consider  the  best  sample  from  the  Koloa 
plaritatiofi,  which  we  are  informed  was  refined  by  the  nue  of  animal 
€%ahioal,  as  not  coming  within  the  rules  regulating  the  distribution  of 
pfeiAiums.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  with 
wliidi  we  betieve  ourselves  inveMed,  we  recommend  that  a  distinct 
pftmium  be  granted  by  the  Society^  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Wood,  for  the  beau- 
tiful sample  of  refined  sugar  above  refecred  to;  and  that,  hereafter,  if 
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the  Societj  think  it  desirable^  separate  premiums  ahotiM  be  offered 
for  raw  and  refined  sugars,  respectirely. 

We  award  the  first  premium  for  sugar  to  L.  L.  Torbert,  of  Honna^ 
ala,  and  the  second  to  H.  A.  Pierce  &  Co.  of  Lihue. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  mention,  as  worthy  of  particular  aotioe,  the 
excellent  samples  exhibited  firom  the  plantations  of  Mr.  •  Rsynoldi 
and  of  Mr.  Judd,  respectively.  The  former  is  a  really  marketable 
article,  while  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  as  good  advantage  a^  it 
might  do.  The  specimen  from  Lihue,  which  carries  off  the  seoeod 
prne,  is  a  handsome  article,  and  was  taken  indiscriminately  from  a 
whole  cargo. 

Strup.^ — We  award  the  prize  for  Syrup  to  L.  L.  Torbert  of  HonuiH 
ula.    There  are  but  two  competitors  for  this  prize. 

Coffer.*— To  our  surprise^  but  one  sample  of  coffee  is  presented 
this  year,  that  of  Mr.  B.  Pitman,  of  Hilo.  It  ia  of  excellent  quality ', 
and  takes  the  premium. 

Wheat. — ^There  is  no  competitor  for  the  first  premium  in  wh^at^ 
but  we  are  of  opinion  thatH.  J.  G.  Crosweli  of  East  Maui,  is  entitled 
to  the  second  prize,  which  we  award  him  accordingly.  Seteral  fai^ 
samples  of  wheat  in  tbe  ear  are  presented. 

Corn. — We  award  the  first  premium  in  corn,  to  the  Rer.  J.  S; 
Emerson  of  Waialua,  and  the  second  to  Lieut  Reynolds,  of  Eaaai. — 
The  com  exhibited  by  Mr.  Emerscm  is  very  fine,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  noticing  several  samples  of  fair  quality,  from  other  parties. 

Oats. — No  competitor  for  the  prize.  A  fair  specimen  of  oats  in 
the  ear  is  exhibited  by  John  Smith,  of  East  Maui. 

Barley. — We  award  the  premium  for  Barley  to  Mr.  HolliDg»» 
worth,  of  Ewa,  who  presents  samples  of  two  different  kinds.  Speow 
mens  of  Barley  in  the  ear  are  exhibited  from  Maui. 

Arrow-root. — ^There  are  three  competitors  for  this  prize^  and  the 
specimens  exhibited  are  all  choice.  We  award  the  premium  to  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Andrews,  of  Molokai. 

Irish  Potatoes.— Only  three  samples  are  exhibited;  two  from  Bast 
Maoi  and  one  from  Ewa.  We  award  the  premium  to  G.  D.  Gilmaa  & 
Co.,  ofLahaina. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— We  award  this  premium  to  Kalolohe,  of  Hon- 
olulu.   Numerous  fair  specimens  are  shown. 
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Kalo. — We  award  this  premiam  to  H.  Kaahalama,  of  Kealake- 
kaa.  Sereral  fine  specimena  are  shown  by  A.  Paki  and  others.  We 
reeommend  that,  hereafter  the  premium  he  offered  for  ten  heads, 
instead  of  twenty. 

BuTTBE. — ^There  is  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  competitors 
this  year,  from  that  of  last.  We  award  the  premium  to  the  Rev.  C. 
B.  Andrews,  of  Molokai. 

Chkbsb. — None  of  the  specimens  exhibited  are  first  rate.  The  besi 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Whitney,  of  Kauai,  to  whom  we  award  the  premiaai. 

Tobacco. — ^There  is  but  one  specimen  of  Tobacco  presented,  that 
of  Messrs.  Archer  &  Gruben,  of  Kauai.  It  is  of  very  superior  quality, 
and  well  deserves  the  premium. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  speci- 
mens of  several  articles,  for  which  no  premiums  have  been  offered, 
among  which  are  the  following,  viz: 

Onions. — ^By  L.  L.  Torbert,  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  ever 
seen  on  these  inlands. 

Bbans.— Several  good  samples,  by  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  Mr.  Rice, 
of  Punahou  and  Capt.  Adams. 

Corn  Meal. — Good  specimens  by  Messrs.  J.  Robinson  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Hollings worth. 

Papdy.— A  good  sample,  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  Kaalaea. 

We  would  recommend  that  in  future,  distinct  premiums  be  offered 
for  most  of  these  articles. 

We  cannot  close  our  report  without  mentioning,  with  admiration, 
the  Pie  Melon  Preserve,  presented  by  Mrs.  John  Ladd;  the  marma- 
lade made  from  oranges  and  papayas,  respectively,  by  Mrs.  Holds- 
worth,  and  the  Strawberry  Jelly  of  Mrs.  Gilmore. 

We  would  recommend  to  parties  competing  for  premiums  at  the 
Society's  Fairs,  hereafter,  that  they  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
qfuuiiUie$  required  to  be  presented,  in  order  to  bring  their  articles 
within  the  regulations. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  M.  WESTON, 
G.  M.  ROBERTSON, 
B.  P.  SNOW. 
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RJBPOn  Of  THB    OOHMITTHB  ON    PBBMIUliffii    HQBVICIJIirUEB* 
AJ^D  FLOBICULTUBB. 

.  6B]ffTixMBif:-^Your  ComwiHiAO  on  Hortioultare  beg  Icftve  to: 
report  that  the  department  asiigned  to  them  for  awarding  premiums' 
ioclade  Hbwers,  FrBtts,  Garden  V egetaUee,  Grapes,  Dried  Figs  and 
Raisins. 

Your  Committee  beUeye  'diat  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  refine- 
ment of  a  people,  than  their  progress  in  this  department  A  cultivated 
taste  cannot  spring  up  in  a  desert,  nor  among  weeds  and  brambles.—* 
He  who  loves  the  beautiful,  will  dwell  if  possible,  among  flowers  and> 
fbontains.  A  man  of  refined  taste  will  love  to  see  his  table  loaded! 
with  a  profusion  of  his  Maker's  bounties,  and  thej  will  have  an  addi«* 
tional  relish,  if  grown  in  his  own  garden  and  nurtured  by  his  own  hand. 

We  believe  that  your  Society  may  do  much  towards  creating  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  delightful  pursuit.  We  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  there  shall  not  be  a  house  in  Hawaii  nei  without 
its  garden;  when,  instead  of  half  a  dozen  competitors  for  prizes,  your 
committee  will  have  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  awarding  prizes,  by 
reason  of  th^  profusion  of  firuits  and  fiowers;  when  every  lady  c^ay 
cull  her  own  bo^ uets  fiad  spread  her  table  with  the  fruits  whict^  hetr 
hands  have  reared. 

Of  the  flowers,  your  committee  only  regret  that  from  tbe.mai^ 
fucoessful  florists  of  our  city,  the  contributions  were  no  ifiorei 
numerous.  There  were  but  feivcompetitors^  but  the  choice  collection 
of  flowers  exhibited,  and  the  pleasing  variety,  numbering  from  one, 
garden  more  than  sixty  varieties,  show  that  there  is  abundant  encour- 
agement for  those  who  are  willing  to  .devote  a  little  time  to  this  d^light- 
fiil  pursuit;  and  we  could  not  but  feel  how  true  it  is  of  Hawaii  nei, 
that, 

"  In  all  ■etsoM, 
FIbwen  expand  their  llfdit  ant  toal-lfke  wfngi, 
Teaciiiag  m,  by  9Mmt  inuwiming  ftmoi^ 
Bow  new  akin  tbe/  are  to  buipaa  thin|a." 

The  Society  are,  under  many  obligations  to  those  who  contributed 

so  largely  to  the  attractions  of  the  Fair,  by  their  beautiful  bo<|uets. — , 

We  noticed  eontiibutions  firom  Mrs.  John  liadd,  Mrs.  Cbas.  R.  Bishf  p, 

Mr.  MoBtgomety  sdid  from  Mr«  Janion's  gatdea,  all  of  which  exhitntsdi 
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great  taste  in  the  arrangement,  and  all  were  worthy  of  a  premkm. — 
Mrs.  Penhallow  exhibited  a  curious  Jtmit  nahtnt^  in  the  form  of  a 
L9ac,  with  beautifiilty  variegated  leaves,  and  a  very  fine  Thunbarga. 
We  also  noticed  a  splendid  native  plant,  exhibited  by  A*  PaUt 
which  suggested  to  us  to  recommend  to  the  florists  of  the  islands,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  plants. 

A  very  vigorous  Osage  Orange  Tree  was  eidiibited  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Whitney,  and  we  hope  to  see,  before  many  years,  our  yards  aad 
gardens  enclosed  with  hedges,  of  this  beautiful  plant  We  cannot  &il 
to  speak  of  the  s]^endid  Water  Lily  exhibited  by  Bfrs.  Judd,  and 
introduced  into  the  islands  by  Dr.  Judd,  from  Havana,  in  1860:  and 
the  beautiful  German  Asters  in  the  prize  boquet  ot  Mrs.  HiUebrand. 

Tour  committee  have  awarded  premiums  as  follows: 

Flowbbs. — lat  premium,  greotost  variety.  Mis.  Judd. 

2d       ••  boquet,  Mrs.  Hillebrtnd. 

FKuiT8.^1st  M        .       .       .  Capt.  Adams. 

2d  Dr.  Judd. 

VsasTABLBS. — 1ft  ««..••  Capt.  Adams. 

2d  *•  '  •  •  •  J.  Montgoaierj. 
ORAPES.~-premium,  •  •  .  •  Wm.Ap.  Jones. 
Raisins,         *<         ....        Mrs.  'Wnitney  of  XamL 

No  specimens  of  Dried  Figs  were  exhibited.  Your  committee 
would  therefore  recommend  that  the  premium  offered  for  this  article, 
be  awarded  to  A.  Paki,  for  very  superior  fresh  figs  exhibited  by  him. 
They  would  also  recommend  that  a  premium  of  one  dollar  eadi,  be 
awarded  to  S.  M.  Kamakau  and  to  Kalolohe,  for  very  fine  Sweet 
Potatoes,  the  latter  having  raised  his  in  one  of  the  driest  parts  cff  our 
city. 

Your  committee  noticed  many  articles  for  which  premiums  are  not 
offered,  among  which  were  fine  peaches,  exhibited  by  J.  Robinson; 
papayas,  by  J.  Booth;  tamarinds,  by  Mrs.  Whitney  and  J.  Booth; 
very  superior  squashes,  by  Mr.  Hollingsworth  and  Mr.  Rice;  bread- 
firuit,  by  Wm.  Oilman;  a  very  curious  banana,  called  the  mummj 
banana,  which  flowers,   and  developes  its  firuit  within  the  stalk, 
exhibited  by  Kapeau;  some  beautifiil  gold  fish,  which  are  fine  onuH' 
ments  for  our  gardens,  by   Samsing,   and  other  articles  which  v« 
have  not  space  to  enumerate. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  venture  to  recommend  that  a 
fluum  of  —  be  offered  fn  At  garden,  not  to  eosceed  — — 
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whiA  tbaU  eontain  the  greatest  rariety  of  yigoroiui  Tegetables,  firuit 
trees  and  ilowers,  the  oumher  to  be  specified  in  the  application,  and 
to  be  certified  to  bj  the  written  certificates  of  three  disinterested 
persoBs.  They  would  also  recommend  that  a  prize  of—  dollars  be 
offered  to  the  indiTtduai  who  shall,  within  one  year,  bring  into  success* 
fill  cultivation,  the  greatest  Tariety  of  vegetables,  fitiits  and  flowers^ 
Bot  before  grown  upon  the  islands,  the  number  of  varieties  not  to  be 
less  than  *— • 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

T.  CLEGHORN, 

A.  B.  BATES, 

£.  G.  BECKWITH. 


RBPOTT  OF  TUB  OOMMITTSB  OK  MANUFACTURBB. 

JKr.  Prmima  and  OadUtnem  of  the  R.  H.  AgrieMiKral  Society: 

Tour  c<»nmittee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  awarding 
fM*emiunis  for  the  best  specimens  (tf  Hawaiian  manufitcture  would 
«ubfflit  the  foUowittg  report. 

The  articles  ofifered  for  premiums  in  this  department  for  variety 
and  quality  compare  favorably  with  those  exhibited  last  year,  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret,  considering  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  that  our  is^mt  Bjngdom  and  mfant  Society,  render  our 
labors  in  this  respect  so  light;  the  amomrt  of  manufiictures  being 
very  limited,  and  the  nund>er  of  competitors  quite  as  much  so.  Still 
MDong  the  very  creditable  display  of  stodc,  agricultural,  and  bortieiil- 
tmni  specimeas  exhibited,  your  commktee  are  gratified  te  &id  the 
farm  of  manuAetnre,  and  would  award  as  follows: 

Salt.— From  Pauloat  best  exhibited,  to  C.  W.  ^^nceot 
llie  superior  specimens  of  salt  from  these  works,  together  with  the 
aoMwt  wUeh  yomr  Society  are  aware  is  turned  out  from  them,  show 
what  may  be  done  in  this  branch  of  domestic  manulkcture. 
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:  S014B  ANo  Uffba  LsATHfeRs. — ^Best  speoimeBS  from  Hil^,  eihjhite4 
bf  B.  Pitman. 

•  The  leatker  exhibited  ezoeeit  boA  in  variety  and  qnalilj  thtt 
of  an/  previous  yeaiv-*4he  upper  leathers  are  well  tanned  and 
are  on  the  whole  an  improvement  upon  the  past,  although  your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  there  is  jet  much  room  for  imprevemeot 
in  the  finish  of  all  the  upper  leathers  exhibited^  which  impravetaMot 
must  be  made  before  our  leather  can  compete  with  foreign  even  in  our 
own  market. 

Tour  committee  hoiiced  with  pleasure  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Hats  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  and  made  at  Waimea,  Kauai, 
for -which  Ihey  arebol  aware  any  premium  was  ofi!ered,  but  which 
they  think  are  not  the  less  deserving,  especially  as  they  were  sold  at 
irom  three  to  five  dollars  each,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

Lamp  Mats  of  the  same  material  as  the  hats,  and  offered  bj 
the  same  gentlemen,  your  committee  noticed  as  selling  at  one  dollar 
each,  and  think  should  receive  encouragment  by  a  small  premium. 

Among  the  samples  of  needlework  exhibited,  your  committee  feel 
much  pleasure  iti  noti6ing  those  fi'Om  the  *'  Semng  StkddP*  4t  Ealoa- 
aha,  Molokai,  compoeeid  entirely  of  nalive^irls^  the  shirte  particalar^^ 
:oat  and  made  byiHale,:Mariaaa,  Nuilimaand  Awna)«iQa»  wene  most 
itboMughly  ikade,  fiur  aiurpassiog  the  mlyovityiof  similar  exieeiitedbf 
foreigners.     There  was  a  decided  preference  in   Ike  werfc,  h«l  in 
^oMBbqiieBce  of  the  labete  having  been  removed  before  the  conmdttee 
tjByamined  them,  they  were  uaeble  to  idsntify  the  maker  of  each. 
'-    JaMBiMs*  DaaasM  of  superior  workteaasUpi  cut  and  made  hj  Ana, 
-Mahoe  ai«i  Diatia,  alae  pn^ib  of  the  above  eoltoel. 
I    A  large  Quilt  of  boMitifitl.  pattern  and  workmanships  bjr  Eanai, 
iKauwa,  iOpa,  KeatJiu^  Kalena^  Kamala,  Lepek  and  Lnka,  the 
.jroilliiper  pupib  of  said  aohooL 

f  ¥oilr  coikimittee  are  of  opiiHOM  that'^s  braneh  of  dsMaitia  maan 
facture  is  well  desenriilg  of  enoeorm^nmit^  and  dbovM  be  athnulatad 
by  the  award  t»f  premiu&a^  e¥en  theagh  email,  afal^voidd-tkevafore 
^i^odnmead  that  the  Soeisty^^  thrdughthe  Beard  wf  Moiaa^er  b»  place 
Hbttt  Buaa  df  .tendoltefai  in  the  haada  ef  tbetnatrucftrassof  eaid  wrheol, 
to  be  distributed  by  her  aa  she  aaajr  tfaiak  beat»  umaag  Ok»  naeiaUriovs 
of  those  contributing. 
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SottB  vet7  elciguit  'spMonMB  of  NauLpw^M;  by  Mml  IL  J.  H; 

Hcidsworth^^^MiBs  Aaoa  E.  Ckipk  ttd  Mifls  Qtur^k  Omsk,  w^t 
exhibited  which  displayed  nmch. skill. and  taatei  ^pavtieidariji  asiiii- 
tatioa  of  Irish  Lace  by  Mirs/  HoldsworUi. 

A  pair  o£  Cotton  Hosk  knit  hy  Eahola,  a  natite  girl,  attriicted 
much  attention  by  the  very  skillful  ^annner  in  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. The  highly  artistic .  Lainp  Shade  by  Mrs.  Newcomb  was  as 
beautiful  to  look  upon  as  it  would  be  tranctuilizing  in  use. 

Among  other  articles  your  conunittee  noticed  an  Eaolk  Ploooh, 
No.  5!0  of  Ruggles  &  Nourse's  make,  sent  to  the  Fair  by  Messrs. 
Hall  &  DImond,  which -seems- extremely  well  adapted  to  the  Want 
of  the  agriculturists  of  these  islands.  Also  an  Ox;  Cart,  fiade 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  firom  the  store  of  Messrs. 
CSaslle  flb  Cooke,  which  exhibits  in  iti  ooHibiiiatton  of  wood  and  ir«n  a 
strength  peculiariy  i^dapted  tethe  hard  usage  of  this  c4ottlr7. 

Of  «be  merits  of  the  MonochromMe  *  VkiotB  wkibttiM,  ymit  cKMm 
Qlittee  hardly  feel  eompetent  to  deeidie,  from  their  littiited  ac(|min^ 
ance  with  this  style  of  drawing,  but  deem  it  an  exciBHent  pfieture,  tfil 
bigUy  crefditabla  to  the  exhiNtar,  Mr.  E.  G.  Be^kwit)^  of  tba.  Hfyal 
Bch<M)l  ^  ■  .  .  . 

,  JbconclusioOy  ypur.c<4vp^t|tee,^ 

gOEt^  that  in  their  x>pii|ipn,  the .^umb^r  of  preoniuasiher^tofoM  jillottfi^ 
^o  the;  roanufacturiog  )>raach  of  indusjtry  ax:e  f|ir,  too ;  limiteid  to^iifB 
proper  encouragement.    Respe^tfidly  submitted^  Ji.I^.,WQQI>i..  ., 

'  ..,r  ,     r   XMETCAWP,  , 
Honolulu,  Jifae  10. 1859,  Q.  BHOD|;s.     ^ 

-    .     ,.-..:       . . ;  .  ■ ■■',••''  ••• '-  '     .  '•■  >    t 


,  :.     lUSPORTOFTHBCOMMrrrEBONSTOCK. 
Tcr^  PraU^  find\Oenaemen  ofihe  R.  H.  Agncvtawral  Society: 

Your  Committee  on  Stock,  after  havii^f  4^r«!fu%r[iBxaiiMA  ]the 
▼ariotts  animals  exhibited  at  the  present  Fair  of  the  Society,  beg 
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td'repoH  dMt  in  tbdr  opiidoo,  die  IbliiiwiBg  pertoot  are  entitM  to 
Ike  prettMHDi  eftred  by  the  Society,  for  the  eiuiiiide,  kc.,  ftihUiiteJI 
%y  them  ae  int  fer^  below  in  thia  our  report 

Stallion,  imported,       •  •  •        '  •  -  -J.  Me^ 

Mu%  do       •>  •  •  -  *      .     •    ILGJanion. 

Cow,  do  •  •  •  •  -CO.  Hopkins. 

BamindSlre,       •  •  •  .  •      Akouuider  Adams. 

Wool,  best,        ....••  Hr.Moffit. 

do  *  best  white  fleece,       -  •  •  •  •        J.  Meeic 

Qelding,  native  rening,  S  yeiis,         ->  *  •    H.  (X  Monsanafc. 

Yearling,    do       dp       2    do       ->  •  •  •  J.  Meek. 

IhdU  :       do  ovar  2  and  ander  8,       •  «  •     C.  G.  Hopkloa. 

Caw,  milch,    .       •>       .    -  •  •    .       •       Mxa.  Gkamberiaiii. 

Steer,  for  slaoghter,    •  •  •  -  •  -       H.  Sea. 

.  <.  .Boar*       -  «  .    ;     *  •  •  *  •  J.  Ma^L. 

Sow  and  pigs,  •  .  •  •  •  -        J.  Meek. 

Fowls,the6b^t,iirclikding2o6oks,       -  •  •     8.  C.  Damon. 

,    KatiTa draught horfOh     ..    •  r        ,  •  «  «    Dr.Jndd. 

I.  ,  Your  eomiiulteei  would  beg  to  reisiark  tbat  they  labor  under  BMck 

embarraaneut  >  in  detemuning]  the  relative  quafitiea  of  the  two 

iaqported  StlUlioua  exhibited,  eeeh  having  in  the  opinion  ef  your  eeiB> 

jnittae    vary  altperioir  pointa;    and  either  of  which   must  greatly 

fatprove  omr  breed  of  hora^a. 

'  Your  committee  regret  to  report  that  there  were  aeveral  claaaea  of 
animala  for  whidi  premiuma  were  offered  by  the  Society,  of  which 
th^re  were  none  exhibited.  Your  committee  would  alao  remark  ^at 
teere  were  aeveral  esd^ited  for  which  no  premiuma  had  been  ofiered. 
Aknongat  the  latter  elaaa  they  would  mention  aome  very  fine  Piga,  T 
monfha  old,  exiiilnted  by  Bfr.  Moffit,  for  which  they  would  recommend 
a  premium  of  $3.  Tliey  would  alao  notice  with  approbation  four  fine 
piga,  of  the  Suffolk  and  Bfackay  breed,  presented  by  Meaara.  Pierce 
and  Brewer,  of  Beaton,  8  montha  old,  aa  a  good  breed  for  the  Society 
to  encourage.  A  fine  hog  of  immense  aize  and  weight,  (090  Iba.)  waa 
exhibited  by  Gov.  Eapeau,  for  iriiich  the  committee  would  award  a 
diaeretionary  money  premium  of  $3. 
All  iriuch  ia  reapectftally  aubmitted. 

B.  PITMAN, 
J.DUDOIT. 
L.L.  TOSBERT. 
IloMMhi,Jufie«,  IBSK 
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l^eSooMty  neit  proeeedeA  to  the  ftimual  eleeliMiiif  eCcer^  aiUkr 
tke  durtctioo  of  the  Ezecativo  Onmittaei  which  took  place  by  bettot; 
llie  following  persons  were  declared  hy  them  to  be  dulj  elected* 
via: 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lai,  President 

B.  Pitman,  G.  S.  Keoway,  L.  L.  T^bert,  C,  B»  Aiidrewff»,  IL  W4 
Wood  and  Jas.  F.  B.  Bfarshall,  Vice  Presidents. 

George  Williams,  Treasurer. 

John  Montgomery,  Cor.  Secretaiy. 

£.  O.  HaU»  Rec  Secretary.  > 

S.  Reynolds,  B.  F.  Snow,  C.  R.  Bishop,  W.  Newcomb  an^  S.  N^ 
Castle,  Executive  Committee, 

The  a(>pointment  of  Standing  Committees  was  committed  by  vfte  of 
the  Society  to  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Mfma^^rs. 

The  following  reports  were  presented  in  order,  and  accepted. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Garden  Seeds  and  Fruits,  by  S.  C.  Damon 
and  T.  Cleghome. 

On  Grains,  by  W.  H.  Rice;  and  a  letter  by  J.  T.  Grower  on  the 
same  subject,  and  another  from  Wm.  Reynolds,  on  Corn. 

On  Neat  Cattle,  by  R  Moffit. 

On  Capital  and  Banking,  by  L.  Severance. 

On  Labor,  by  J.  F.  B.  Bfarshall  and  G.  Rhodes. 

On  Butter,  by  J.  S.  Emerson. 

Tie  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  it  was  Resolved,  l^at 
when  this  Society  finally  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  the  second  Tuesday  ii^ 
June,  1854,  at  Honolulu. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  viz:       • 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to'the 
Ladies  and  others,  who  so  kindly  contributed  flowers  and  refreshments 
for  our  recent  exhibition. 

2.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Messrs.  F.  W.' 
lliompson  &  Co.,  A.  P.  Everett  and  M.  C.  Monsarrat,  ihe  tuciibn« 
eers  of  Honolulu,  fbr  their  generous  donation  to  the  fhndsof  the  society. 

a.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Henry  A.  Piei«e; 
Esq.,  of  BosUm,  for  his  very  generous  contributions  and  exertions  to 
jntMDote  the  interests  of  agriculture  on  these  islands. 
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4.  That  Am  tfaadb  of  the  SdoMj  4m  4e&dereil  to  Momk.  Piei^e 
k  Bimrer,  <fer<  th^irdoiDatien  to:tfaii  SoeMtf'of  the  freight  of  the  Bwia^ 
v^o«iitlj  importei  ftowt  Bostoft.  ' 

5.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  B.  P.  Johnsoa, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  his  very  dcceptabfe  present  o£  see^  and 
bo6kfif,  and  ^fooW  liisluiitd  etfiki»  lo  promote  the  ihterests  of  our  So- 
ciety. '      '   ,     ; 

6.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  the  HoMe  of 
Representatives  for  the  use  oi  their  Halt  during  onr  fithibitioii,  and 
also  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  fer  the  use' 6f  the 
Bethel. 

7.  TTiat  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  F.  W.  Tliomp-! 
iion,  Bsq.,  ibr  his  efficient  services  aif  ^uctidneer,  at  the  Fair. 

Adjterned  to  half-past  7  P.M. 

At  the  evening  session  the  reading  of  the  reports  was  resumed,  and 
the  following  ^^ere  accepted. 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  Vin^  anid^ig,  by  T,  E.  Taylor. 

On  Tobacco,  by  D.  Baldwin. 

On  the  Irish  Potato,  by  L.  L.  Tprbf  rt. . 

On  the  Seasons,  by  J.  S.  G^^en.    .  , ,    , . 

On  Roads,  by  Wm.  Webster. 
^  O^  Roads,  Hjarbors  and  iiiter-i^lapd  nayiga.tion,  by  T.  Metoalf. 

A  letter,,  was  also  preisented  on  th^  subject  of  Guano,  from  R.  C« 
Wyllie. 

A  report  .from  J.  S,  Green,  Correspop^ding  Secretary  of  the  Maka- 
irap  Agricultural  $ociety^  9^as  ajso  presented  by  the  President. 

Adiflcu/isio^  of  considerable  interest  ensued,  during  which  many 
important  suggestions  were  made,  which  will  be  embraced  in  the  fu- 
tare  direcUp^  of  fhe,  Society,  by  the  Boarjd  pf  MajoAjf^rs. 
,,The,j^eefing]q  of  the  Socjety  i^ere  wqU- fiufl^tained  throughout^  nm4 
w^XP.9(^f^  import^  iM^  ^r^i^t^.cbaracter,  well  calculated  to  ad- 
vwpq'^^lw»4aW^.pfcli«*»m.ww,      -.        . 


f-  . '. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  KAUAI 
I  am  happy  to  record  the  generally  increasing  prosperity  of  agri* 
cultural  interests  on  Kauai,  heyond  that  of  any  previous  year  since 
this  associetion  wrs  formed;  indeed  I  might  say,  beyond  that  of  any 
time  since  the  day  (which  indisputable  traces  prove  to  havQ  once  ex« 
isted)  when  this  beautiful  island  was  one  vast  garden,  highly  cultiva* 
ted,  that  it  might  afibrd  sustenance  to  its  then  redundant  population. 
Serious  evils  and  drawbacks  indeed,  the  planters  have  had,  and  still 
have,  to  contend  with.  But  the  one  great  evil,  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
which  caused  the  abandonment  of  some  estates  and  menaced  all  with 
ruin,  is  very  much  modified,  and  except  on  the  large  sugar  plantations, 
is  hardly  felt.  The  two  importations  of  Chinese  coolies  has  done 
much  to  lessen  the  evil,  and  the  natives  having  recovered  in  some  de« 
gree  from  the  California  fever  and  its  effects,  are  more  ready  than 
before  to  engage  at  reasonable  wages.  The  terrible  drought  which 
dried  up  our  fields  and  withered  our  crops  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
season  of  genial  showers.  The  depression  of  prices  in  California, 
which  last  year  threatened  us  with  ruin,  and  seemt^d  to  take  away  all 
inducement  for  industry,  has  given  place  to  a  healthy  demand,  at  fhir 
prices,  for  our  products,  and  though  instead  of  these  evils,  an  unseen 
enemy  in  the  shape  of  an  unaccountable  blight,  has  laid  waste  some 
of  our  fairest  fields,  and  the  pelua  has  destroyed  whole  crops  of  grain; 
yet  these  lesser  evils  have  not  been  general. 

Tlie  Koloa  plantation,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Burbank^ 
is  in  a  highly  flourishing  state.  451)  acres  are  in  cultivation,  of  which 
280  acres  were  planted  last  season,  and  all  is  in  a  vigorous  and  heal« 
thy  state.  The  crop  now  coming  oflT  is  estimated  at  150  tons.  Mr. 
Burbank  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  present  mill 
and  works  being  old,  small  and  imperfect.  But  a  new  water-wheel  of 
the  most  approved  construction,  is  on  its  way  out,  and  a  new  mill  itt 
ready  for  erection  as  soon  as  the  present  crop  is  in,  when  the  worki 
will  be  in  fine  condition  to  take  in  the  large  crop  now  ripening. 

The  Lihue  plantation  is  also  thriving.  The  crop  which  is  now 
nearly  in,  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons,  about  on© 
half  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  unparelleled  drought  of  last 
jear.  The  sugar  has  all  been  of  good  quality,  and  will  improve  as 
the  land  and  the  cane  grow  older.  This  plantation  has  met  with  9l 
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•evere  drawback  in  the  loss  of  more  than  one  half  of  their  last  planting 
bjr  a  sudden  blight  of  which  a  particular  aceount  will  be  given  by  me 
in  my  report  as  one  of  the  committee  on  sugar.  Their  works  are  in 
admirable  condition,  and  are  to  be  rendered  still  more  efficient  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  train  of  sugar-kettles,  a  steam  engine  of  25  horse 
power  to  run  the  mill  through  the  night,  (the  water  power  being  snf* 
ficient  for  12  hours  only)  and  a  small  engine  to  run  the  centrifugal 
machine.  These  are  now  on  the  way  out,  and  when  these  additions 
are  completed,  their  works  will  be  unequalled  by  any  now  on  the  isl- 
imds,  and  will  manufacture  sugar  with  a  rapidity  before  unattempted 
in  the  Pacific.  Their  last  year's  planting  was  of  330  acres,  and  they 
will  have  put  under  cultivation  by  next  August  about  650  acres,  be* 
■ides  some  60  acres  cultivated  off  from  the  plantation  by  other  parties. 

These  are  the  only  sugar  plantations  now  in  cultivation  on  KauaL 
The  Chinamen's  plantation  at  Mahaulipu,  near  Koloa,  is  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  owing  to  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  proprietor.  The 
mill,  a  primitive  wooden  afiair,  the  works  and  buildings  are  gone  to 
decay,  and  the  property  at  present  has  gone  out  of  cultivation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Godfrey  Rhodes,  Esq.  for  the  following  infoma* 
tion  of  the  state  of  agriculture  at  Hanalei  and  its  vicinity. 

*'Mr.  Titcomb's  Cofieo  Plantation  is  in  fine  order,  and  he  expects 
a  large  crop,  of  perhaps  80  to  100  M.  lbs.  He  has  lately  cleared 
more  land  for  planting;  his  plantation  is  compact,  and  well  nuuiagtd. 
I  believe  he  is  satisfied  with  his  coolies;  he  has  a  number  of  natires 
engaged,  but  has  difficulty  in  making  them  fulfil  their  agreements. 
Our  own  plantation  is  thriving,  although  a  couple  of  years  must  elapse 
beftre  it  re-attains  the  prosperous  state  it  was  in  in  1840  and  1850, 
when  our  natives  all  left  us,  smitten  with  the  California  fever.  I  an 
Yery  well  satisfied  with  the  cooties,  and  mudi  prefer  them  as  laborers 
to  the  natives. 

"Bfr.  Dudoit,  at  Eilauea,  has  a  fine  field  of  com  of  about  fifteen 
acres;  he  has  found  that  it  succeeds  and  is  now  going  on  a  much  larger 
scale ;  he  has  no  coolies,  and  I  believe  experiences  much  anaoyaace 
from  the  caprices  and  annoyances  of  the  natives. 

''The  new  firm  at  Koolau,  Messrs.  Standefer  &  Deeren  is  established 
at  a  regular  provision  farm,  and  I  believe  is  the  first  of  the  kind  on 
the  islands.  They  have  600  acres  of  land  rented,  and  have  already 
in  cultivation  25  acres  of  com,  10  acres  sweet  potatoes,  6  acres  beans. 
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Tbcy  haT«  no  difficulty  in  obtaixiu;!^  laborers  nt  25c  per  day;  ibey 
l^avd  13  men  engaged  by  tbe  year.  Their  crop  of  corn  is  not  expected 
to  be  very  large  this  season,  as  much  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
worms.  In  another  year  they  expect  larger  crops,  and  intend  to  en* 
large  their  operations.  Koolau  is  a  beautiful  district,  and  there  is 
space  sufficient  for  several  farms  there,  but  for  extensive  cultivation,  I 
feel  convinced  that  foreign  labor  is  absolutely  necessary." 

The  plantations  of  Mr.  Titcomb  and  Mr.  Rhodes  are  the  only  tw^i 
coffee  plantations  in  cultivation  on  this  island;  the  only  two,  indeed,  I 
believe  on  the  group,  in  bearing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  business,  in  places  adapted  to  the  coffee  plant,  is  a  most  profitable 
fig  well  as  a  most  pleasant  one. 

There  are  now  two  plantations  for  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
Tobacco  on  this  island.  They  are  both  at  Mana,  near  Waimea. 
One  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Opitz,  the  other  by  Messrs.  Archer  iL 
jC^ruben.  The  tobacco  raised  by  them  is  said  to  be  very  superior,  and 
tbe  enterprise  promises  to  be  very  successful.  The  tobacco  is  to  be 
mapuiactured  into  cigars  on  the  plantation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Archer  for  the  following  particulars  of  these 
^wo  plantations.  Mr.  Opitz  has  6  acres,  and  Messrs.  Archer  &  Giru« 
ben  5  acres  growing,  of  which  crop  2-3  is  already  housed.  From  the 
£reat  want  of  rain  this  season  on  that  side  of  the  island,  the  tobacce 
^rop  of  the  natives  has  entirely  failed.  Messrs.  Opitz  and  Archer ,%. 
jSruben  have  probably  succeeded  in  raising  a  crop  by  their  improved 
inetbod  of  agriculture,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  better  adaptation  of  their 
^oil,  which  is  remarkably  deep  and  rich.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  thai 
during  the  almost  unparalleled  drought  of  the  year  before  last,  this 
.r^ion  bad  more  rain  than  during  the  last  year,  when  all  other  parts 
of  the  island  were  blessed  with  frequent  and  copious  showers.  Thp 
/U'epg.of  these  two  plantations  have  suffered  from  the  drought,  but  it  is 
^ftcoqrfiging  to  reflect  that  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  an  average 
prop  in  a  seaspn  so  unfavorable.  These  two  plantations  contain  about 
Jjp3  acres  tjach.  The  crop  now  coming  off,  it  is  estimated,  will  pro- 
jdwce  about  3 JO  M.  cigars  for  each  plantation.  Neither  of  these  gen- 
ile^^  h^vehad  any  experience  in  the  raising  of  tobacco  except  what 
1^^  have  acquired  on  Kauai,  and  as  I  believe  this  branch  of  agricul* 
IfUpe  4?  destined  to  be  an  important  one  here,  I  would  suggest  that 
m)9J9AS  >,e  t^en  by  the  Society  to  procure  for  them  and  others  wh» 
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maybe  about  engaging  in  the  business,  such  information  from  tobacco 
growing  countries,  as  to  the  best  method  of  raising  and  process  of 
curing,  as  may  be  useful  to  them.  The  treatment  that  tobacco  re- 
ceives from  the  time  the  crop  is  housed  is  not  thoroughly  understood , 
and  any  information  that  the  Society  can  obtain  on  the  subject,  would 
be  of  great  value. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  Thos.  Brown,  Esq.,  the  hospitable  proprie- 
tor of  the  Wailua  Falls  Estate,  has  left  these  islands  with  his  family, 
for  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  Their  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  the 
limited  society  of  this  island.  The  estate,  including  herd,  horses, 
sheep,  &c.,  was  sold  for  the  very  low  price  of  $5,0 JO,  not  the  cost  of 
the  mansion  itself  The  purchasers  were  Messrs.  Montgomery  and 
Turner,  the  latter  of  whom  carries  on  the  place.  These  gentlemen 
have  leased  some  more  land,  and  intend,  I  believe,  to  carry  on  the 
Dairy  and  Grazing  business  on  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  George  Giimore,  at  Koloa,  has  also  a  Dairy  Farm,  and  has 
done  quite  a  good  business  the  year  past,  in  supplying  the  unusually 
large  fleet  of  whale-ships  that  have  touched  there,  with  firewood  and 
recruits. 

J.  Dudoit,  Esq.  has  also  a  large  Dairy  Farm  at  Eilauea,  ajid  has 
packed  a  large  quantity  of  Beef  for  the  Honolulu  market. 

Lieut.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  N  ,  has  leased  103  acres  of  beautiful  land  al 
Eapuahole,  Nawiliwili,  and  is  cultivating  Indian  Corn.  His  first  crop 
was  very  successful,  but  his  subsequent  plantings  have  suffered  much 
from  the  caterpillar  and  pelua,  which  destroyed  several  successive 
crops.  He  has  now  about  25  acres  in  cultivation,  which  is  in  fine 
condition.  From  what  bis  experience  teaches,  he  thinks  it  useless  to 
plant  corn  earlier  than  May,  as  his  plantings  previous  to  that  date 
have  either  been  dwarfed  or  destroyed  by  worms. 

The  great  want  of  good,  or  I  should  say  of  any  coasting  vessels  has 
been  a  serious  evil  on  Kauai  the  past  year.  Many  were  lost  during 
the  severe  storms  of  the  winter,  most  of  which  losses,  however,  were 
a  benefit  to  the  traveling  community.  The  best  ones  have  gone  on 
foreign  voyages,  and  there  is  now  no  regular  trader  between  Kauai 
and  Honolulu  that  can  be  called  a  safe  vessel.  It  has  only  been  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  that  freight  and  passengers  could 
find  conveyance  from  here  to  Honolulu.  The  people  of  Kauai  win 
bail  with  joy  the  success  of  the  attempts  now  making  to  introduce  steam 
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or  Ericsson  propellers  between  the  islands,  and  I  earnestly  eommend 
this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society.  I  would  suggest  tkmi 
a  committee  be  chosen  to  examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  with  a  view 
to  inriting  capitalists  both  here  and  abroad  to  take  the  matter  up.  The 
committee  could  easily  ascertain  from  planters,  graziers,  merchants 
and  missionaries  what  amount  of  freight  and  passage  could  be  tectirect 
at  fair  rates  to  such  vessel  or  vessels  The  pr^pective  amount  which 
such  new  facilities  would  undoubtedly  create,  and  the  amount  of  native 
fireight  and  passage  money,  which  would  form  no  inconsiderable  item, 
could  be  approximated  to  very  nearly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  reli* 
able  statement,  drawn  up  with  care  by  a  competent  committee,  and 
laid  before  capitalists,  under  the  sanction  of  this  Society,  would  induce 
them  without  hesitation,  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  give  us  at  once 
those  means  that  we  so  much  need  for  the  proper  clevelopement  of  our 
resources,  and  the  promotion  of  industry  and  prosperity.  I  believe 
this  measure  would  do  more  than  almost  any  other  to  give  a  sudden 
and  permanent  impulse  to  agricultural  enterprise  at  these  islands. 
Respectfully  submitted.  J.  F.  B.  MARSHALL. 


REPORT  CP  TUB  COMMITTEE  ON  POULTRY. 

Mr.  President: — ^Your  Committee  on  Poultry  proposed  to  them* 
selves  to  ascertain  if  possible, 

I.  The  comparative  value  of  hens  for  laying. 

II.  Their  comparative  value  for  breeding  purposes. 

III.  The  diseases  of  fowls,  and  if  possible,  find  the  best  remedies. 

IV.  The  best  and  cheapest  food. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  a  member  of  tho  committee,  has  furnished  me  the 
following  observations. 

"  My  fowls  are  of  a  mongrel  breed,  composed  of  the  Native,  Malay 
and  Shanghai.  I  have  noticed  that  the  hens  which  are  the  nearest  to 
the  pure  native  or  Shanghai  are  by  far  the  best  incubators,  and  rear 
their  chicks  best;  but  where  the  Malay  predominates  they  are  the 
worst  kind.  They  lay  but  indifferently,  often  three,  four  and  even 
five  in  a  single  nest,  and  all  persist  in  hatching  and  rearing  the 
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bhtcksi  a  isowmt  wbieh  is  sitre  to  «vui  i«  a  few  dajr«  aftar  the/  ax« 
haieked,  in  a  fpeaeral  fight,  killiaf  all  tlM  ^faieka  ar  abandoaiiiy  tbani 
aottrely.  As  far  aa  flay  expericoce  goes,  the  pure  Malay  is  mv^k 
batter  for  laying  aad  foreediag  than  when  mixedj  with  eilhei'  tba 
Mliv«  or  SbaogbftL" 

Yoar  coMfluJUaa  regvel  that  a9thiiig  can  be  presaated  oi^  tba 
dkeaaea  4o  wbicb  fowls  are  sul^ect,  awiog  to  the  ill  health  of  M^, 
Ragcura*  who  was  iio  prepare  that  part  of  the  repoc^.  The  abaeoce  of 
Mr.  Janiim  arcaders  'this  report  less  eowpleie  than  it  was  axpected 
to  he. 

Aegardtog  the  best  and  cheapest  food  I  would  aay  that  I  have  no 
eipariments  of  ny  own  to  lay  be&re  you.  It  is  a  faat  that  fowls 
ehoose  fmt  Q«d  finive  beat  em  Indian  icovn;  bat  whde  Am  g/nkm  ooi»» 
manda  jsnek  <hi^  prices  as  it  does  now  iit  caanoit  ba  fed  to  (hem. 
Batted  vegetaibias  mashed  up  with  bran  or  meal,  are  aiooh  relished. 

Those  who  h»ve  large  expe^itac^  saya  that  boilcHl  iood  is  the  hapl 
and  eheapost,  espeaially  ifthe.fawls  ar«  kept  up  ajl  the  year. 

Oae  j>arsqn  ia th^e  Unitf^d  States  says:  '*  Giv^your  bans  and  rooater 
(who  by  the  way,  requires  as  much,  nay,  more  attention  than  the 
hens,)  water,  gravel  and  animal  food,  and  they  will  lay  aa  well  one 
kind  as  another.  Boiled  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat and  anything  that  they  eat  will  do.'' 

There  is  a  saving  in  boiling  .any  kind  of  ^ain  fbr  fowli. 
.  The  Sunflower  seed  is  said  to  fatten  fowls  better  and  incteaaa-the 
number  of  eggs  more  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Broom  com  s«e|l 
is  as  good  for  fowls  as  wheat.  The  seeds  of  melons  and  squashes  arp 
better  given  to  fowls  than  thrown  away.  The  native  Hei  or  Papaw 
apple  is  good  for  poultry. 

As  fowls  are  somewhat  carnivorous  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present 
an  idea  which  was  found  in  an  account  of  a  flaying  establishment 
tiear  Paris.  A  pile  of  scraps  and  refuse  meat  is  madew^be  aua  and 
partly  covered  with  straw,  in  a  few  days  the  flies  have  depoaited  tb# 
Iferms  xK  a  diflbrent  kind  of  animal,  so  thai  the  whole  beopmea  a 
living  mass,  which  is  sold  for  fbeding  poullfy. 

^.WHITTLBSS?. 
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RtPORt  OK  SiraAlt,  BT  J.  F.  6.  MARSHALL. 
B.  W.  Wood,  M.  D. 

My  Dear  £iir:*^AB  I  an  unable  to  attend  the  neeting  of  the  R.  HI 
A.  S.,  the  dvt^  will  deTolve  on  yea  aft  fteeond  on  the  Committee  on 
Sugtr,  to  fill  the  ohair  and  make  op  the  report.  As  the  Society  wiM 
tn  this  reip^c^  be  the  gamers  by  my  absence,  I  regret  it  the  leeo^ 
though  on  other  accounts  I  eboukl  be  glad  to  be  present.  I  addrMS 
to  yoo  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  sugar,  and  if  you  find  aojr^ 
Ihiftg  woithy  of  being  embodied  in  your  report,  please  do  so,  and 
loare  out  all  that  is  of  no  interest. 

As  there  are  but  two  Sagar  Plantations  on  Kauai,  and  as  the  pro» 
prietor  of  the  Eoloa  Plantation  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  oa 
Sugar,  and  can  report  upon  the  coaditiott  of  that  estate  more  undcw 
ttandmgly  than  I  can,  I  need  ofier  no  apology  for  eoofining  mjr 
remarks  in  connectioa  with  this  subject,  to  the  afikirs  of  our  own 
Platitatioh  a«  Lihue. 

la  regard  to  the  raising  of  cane  we  baro  met  with  maay  obstacle^ 
fthioe  the  Plantation  was  commenced,  some  of  which  were  owii^  40 
Rieap«t>ieaea,  and  are  being  gradoalty  overcome.  Bat  there  are  soaw 
difickidties  for  which  no  cause,  and  as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  di»- 
•otrered.  The  great  evil  which  this  year  has  beset  us,  and  ode  to 
Maeh  1  wish  particularly  to  call  the  atteatioa  of  thia  Society,  that  wp 
nay  obtain  if  possible,  some  information  on  the  sub[^ect,  19  a  nevepf 
Wight  wUch  has  destroyed  more  than  half  our  last  year's  planting  mi 
aarioudy  iiyures  the  whole.  Our  cane  field  of  240  acres,  waa 
planted  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  middle  of  Avfgust,  and  up  tp 
tbe  laat  of  October,  was  the  finest  looking  field  of  cane  I  had  eve^ 
seen,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  was  surprising.  You  may  judg^ 
of  this  by  the  fact  that  a  pert  of  the  field  planted  about  the  15th  of 
June  had  taaseled  en  the  15tii  of  November,  and  the  canes  werp 
larger  than  the  average  of  our  crop  the  previous  year.  Soon  after  a 
long  southerly  storm  in  October,  the  field  began  to  droop  and  th^ 
leaves  to  turn  yellow,  both  of  the  newly  planted  cane,  and  the  ratoonp 
which  had  sprung  up  from  that  which  was  taken  of  the  previous  years 
planting  for  seed.  The  blight  commenced  through  the  centre  of  tL^ 
two  fields,  and  slow|y  spread  itself  over  the  whole,  till  the  fields 
which  in  September  looked  green  and  flourishii^.  appeared  as  though 
a  fire  bad  passed  over  it.    Not  till  April  did  any  of  the  fields  sho^r 
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that  thej  were  recovering,  but  the  largest  portion  is  entirely  dead.     I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  this  fata]  blight.     The  books  that 
I  have  consulted  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  singular 
that  of  those   books   which  I  have  seen    on  the  culture  of  cane. 
Porter,  Evans,  Scofiem  and  Wraj,  hardlj  a  word  is  said  about  the 
diatasti  of  the  plant.     Porter  speaks  of  a  blight  caused  bj  minute 
insects,  but  by  the  closest  examination  by  a  miscroscope,  I  can  di»» 
cover  no  signs  of  any  insects  other  than  those  found  on  the  roost 
healthy  canes.     The  cane  in  the  hollows  and  small  ravines,  which  is 
generally  the  most  vigorous,  was  most  fatally  affected,  and  in  eome 
places,  where  the  field  was  but  little  injured,  the  cr.ne  in  the  hollows 
of  the  field  would  be  entirely  killed.     The  cane  fields  of  Mr.  Charman 
on  another  part  «»f  the  plantation,  and  that  of  Mr.  Pease,  adjoining, 
did  not  seem  at  all  affected  at  first,  but  since  ours  has  begun  to 
recover,  (that  I  mean  which  is  not  dead,)  their  fields  have  becooie 
affected,  and  are  now  looking  very  badly.     I  am  completely  baffled 
in  my  attempts  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  destructive   disense  or 
to  apply  a  remedy;  and  if  any  of  the  planters  from  the  other  islands 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  gain 
-flome  information  on  this  subject.     The  cane   was  not  planted  too 
early,  for  that  which  was  last  planted  was  equally  affected  with  the 
first.    Neither  was  it  because  of  too  shallow  planting,  as  cane  planted 
in  furrows  made  by  the  "monster  ploughs'    was  also  affected.    It 
was  not  from  drought  as  we  had  sufficient  rain  and  the  cane  in  the 
moist  ravines  was  more  diseased  than  the  rest.     I   should   have 
tho«ight  it  might  have  been  from  close  planting,  but  cane  that  was  not 
close  planted  was  equally  affected.     I  have  exhausted  my  ingenuity 
in  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  disease,  in  vain  — 
The  only  supposition  which  seems  not  to  be  contradicted  by  any  of  the 
circumstances,  is  that  the  growth  of  the  cane  planted  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  brought  forward  with  such  rapidity  by  the  favorable  weather,  was 
too  fast  for  its  strength;  and   that  some  poisonous  substance  was 
brought  on  the  southerly  gale,  which  its  tender  stalks  were  unable  to 
resist.    But  the  cane  at  Eoloa  did  not  suffer  from  this  southerly  wind; 
for  which  I  can  only  account  by  the  fact  that  southerly  storms  are 
always  more  severely  felt  with  us  than  at  Eoloa,  the  wind  gathering 
force  on  tho  hills  south  of  Puna,  as  the  trades  gather  strength  at  tha 
Pali  to  sweep  down  the  Nuuanu  valley. 
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I  think  June  is  too  early  to  plant  cane ;  July  is  the  be^  month.— 
Our  cane  is  planted  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  which  I  am  convinced  is 
too  close,  and  that  cane  should  be  at  least  six  feet  apart. 

We  have  experienced  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  on 
nccount  of  the  large  proportion  of  molasses.  We  have  tried  in  vain 
to  lessen  the  quantity,  by  various  experiments.  We  have  made  over 
eight  barrels  of  molasses  to  one  ton  of  sugar;  this  may  be  partly 
from  inexperience,  none  of  our  hands  in  the  mill  ever  having  had  any 
previous  experience  in  the  business,  but  more  I  think  from  the  nature 
of  the  cane.  We  commenced  our  planting  with  wild  cane  taken  frpm 
the  ravines,  and  I  presume  it  will  require  several  years  cultivation  to 
make  the  yield  equal  to  that  of  older  plantations. 

I  believe  the  best  packages  for  sugar  to  be  half  barrels,  if  they  can 
bo  placed  here  at  a  low  rate  of  freight.  They  are  more  expensive 
than  bags,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  by  rats,  and  the  risk 
of  shipping  in  leaky  vessels  and  boating  through  the  serf^  the  half 
barrels  come  nearly  as  cheap  in  the  end,  and  are  a  much  more  salea* 
ble  package.  Most  of  our  present  crop  has  been  packed  in  half 
bitrreU  and  the  rest  in  native  mat  bags  of  25  pounds  each.  Tbo  bags 
are  made  square  and  sewed  up,  which  makes  a  much  neater  paekago 
than  the  ordinary  woven  round  bottom  mats. 

We  find  Coolies  answer  much  better  in  the  mill  and  boiling  house 
thftn  the  natives,  they  are  quick  to  learn,  careiul  and  attentive. 

AU  our  sugar  (except  five  qr  si^  tons)  has  been  drained  b/tho 
centrifugal  separator,  which  we  consider  invaluable  on  a  sugar 
plantation.  Ours  is  run  by  water  powe^r  at  present,  but  we  have  ^ 
email  steam  engine  of  five  horse  power,  pn  the  way  out  for  this  pucr 
pose,  a^  it  is  better  tp  b^ve  the  power  disoonnected  from  that  whicl^ 
drives  th3  rollers.  ^  Chinaman  has  charge  of  the  machine  ap4 
maneges  it  with  skill  and  efficiency. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  i§  stijl  ouy  greatest  difficulty,  fii^d  I  trust 
n^easyres  will  be  taken  at  the  presept  meeting  tQ  import  a  further 
pnmlj  of  Coolies.  Respectfully  Tourer, 

J.  F.  B.  MAJISHALL. 
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REPORT  OF  THE    COIOOTTEE   ON  HOETICXTLTURE. 
The  committee  of  your  Society,  to  whom  is  delegated  the  task  of 
reporting  the  doings  of  our  community  in  the  department  of  Horticiil- 
ture  since  our  last  meeting,  find  it  no  easy  task  to  discover  any  (acts 
on  which  to  base  this  report,  for  there  is  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions, 
almost  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  garden  amongst  us.     It  is  to  me  at 
least  a  source  of  sincere  regret  that  that  pursuit,  of  all  others  the 
most  pure  and  invigorating,  should  be  so  utterly  neglected  as  it  un* 
fortunately  is,  on  this  island  at  least,  and  when  I  draw  on  my  own 
experience  which  testifies  to  the  pleasures  of  the  delightful  pursuit,  my 
surprise  is  equal  to  my  deep  regret.    There  is  not  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  various  pursuits  and  occupations,  one  fancy,  one  vocation,  so 
unalloyed,  in  all  its  delightful  and  fascinating  phases,  as  the  cultivation 
ol  a  garden.     All  the  enjoyment  and  gratifications  afiTorded  by  all 
other  pursuits  are  to  be  found  in  practical  horticulture,  and  still  a 
balance  in  its  favor  over  them  all  combined.    The  florist  unites  in  his 
collection  of  flowers,  as  many  fancies  as  would  occupy  a  large  |«e- 
portion  of  the  community,  and  extracts  gratification  and  pleasure  hem 
each  and  all  of  them.    The  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  the  invaloaUe 
works  of  the  old  masters  does  not  rejoice  over  his  Reubens,  Raftel 
or  Paul  Potter,  with  more  ecstacy  than  does  the  florist  over  his  Tulip 
or  Carnation  bed,  nor  does  the  owner  of  a  superb  picture  gallery  more 
proudly  point  to  his  choicest  gems  of  art  than  does  the  florist  his  choice 
flower  beds,    llie  Conchologist  may  boast  of  his  choice  collection  of 
rare  and  beautiful  shells,  perhaps  excelling  in  variety  and  rarity, 
those  of  all  his  neighbors,  but  he.  is  compelled  to  see  them  in  their 
wondrous  sameness — there  they    lie,   an  inanimate  mass    witboiA 
change  or  variety;  and  how  few  persons  are  competent  to  judge  of 
or  derive  gratification  from  them.    Whilst  the  flower  garden  is  one 
constant  scene  of  variety,  every  succeeding  morning  developing  some 
new  beauty,  in  the  freshly  expanded  petals  of  some  charming  and 
fragrant  flower;  the  musty  antiquarian  sits  in  his  gloomy  and  soli- 
tary chamber,  poring  over  his  collection  of  ancient  coins  and  other 
melancholy  relics  of  past  ages  from  which  no  ingenuity  can  extract 
one  cheering  idea.    His  greatest  pleasure  is  in  the  narrow  and  con* 
tracted  idea  that  he  is  the  sole  possessor  of  some  old  relic,  of  little 
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value  in  itself  for  anj  intrinsic  merit,  and  if  another  should  be  found, 
Us  hoarded  treasure  at  once  loses  its  fictitious  value.  He  cannot,  if 
the  very  nature  of  his  occupation  would  permit,  give  a  seed  or  a 
etitting  to  a  fellow  admirer;  whilst  the  florist  can  share  his  pleasure 
with  a  friend,  and  still  have  his  treasure  undiminished.  The  miser 
does  not  more  value  his  hoarded  treasure  than  does  the  gardener  his 
choice  fhiits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  lover  of  a  garden  is  a 
collector  and  propagator  of  new  and  never-changing  delights.  The 
intense  anxiety  with  which  he  watches  the  first  indication  of  the  ger^ 
mination  of  a  new  or  choice  seed  and  the  progress  of  the  young  plant 
to  maturity,  in  the  openmg  of  the  first  flower,  is  a  pleasurable  sensation 
unknown  to  other  pursuits,  and  if  the  newly  developed  blossom 
should  surpass  in  beauty  or  fragrance  his  previous  collection,  his 
hopes  are  consummated  and  his  pleasure  complete.  The  horticul- 
turist does  not  visit  his  collection  to  find  them  precisely  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  on  his  previous  visit.  He  finds  something  new 
every  day;  whilst  the  possessor  of  a  picture,  valuable  coin,  or  even 
a  collection  of  natural  history,  is  doomed  to  view  them  constantly  in 
precisely  the  same  aspect,  without  variety.  The  gardener  is  amply 
Irepaid  fer  all  toil  and  exertion,  by  his  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
and  he  is  not  obliged  to  search  fora  connoisiseurtosharehis  pleasures, 
as  everybody  can  appreciate  the  delight  of  a  flower  and  firuit  garden. 
Another  advantage  which  a  horticulturist  possesses  over  all  other 
pursuits,  is,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all — the  humblest  cottager 
can  cultivate  his  little  patch — the  citizen  can  have  his  blooming  flower 
pots  as  easily  as  the  Peer  can  rejoice  on  his  Chatsworlh  or  Eaton 
HaU. 

Hie  absorbing  pleasures  of  a  garden  offer  a  natural  and  readily 
appreciated  attraction  to  the  young,  and  I  am  convinced  from  much 
experience,  that  no  other  |>ursuit  will  operate  so  favorably  on  the 
yoathfiil  mind,  as  the  culture  of  flowers.  Nature  has  emplanted  in 
every  in&nt  an  innate  love  of  flowers,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsible  duty  of  educating  and  develop- 
ing the  infant  faculties,  taste  and  propensities,  to  guide  and  direc^ 
them  to  such  pursuits  as  are  most  likely  to  refine  and  improve  them. 
What  other  pursuit,  I  would  aric,  is  so  entirely  guileless  and  unalloyed 
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tod  what  it  there  in  the  whole  rtage  of  creattoii  to  perfeetlj  m  hmt^ 
inooy  with  the  untaintecl  and  pute  mind  of  the  child  fireA  from  the 
bafid  of  its  Creator,  as  the  e^jojnnMrt  of  his  most  charming  as  it  »  hit 
purest  handiwork,  as  displayed  in  a  flower  garden.    T^ath  thes,  ti» 
•hild  to  till  and  cultivate  flowerto<4hey  will  asBuredlj  win  their  own  wsj 
to  its  afleetions,  and  you  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lote  for  the  ewecteit 
and  purest  of  all  earthly  porsuits,  which  in  afier  life,  whoi  the  ftllar»- 
meats  of  the  wicked  world  are  gathered  aroand  him,  will  wui  hia 
from  and  shelter  him  agftiast  their  dangerous  blandishments.     I  can 
•ay  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  happiest  hours  I  have  ever  apelit  in  a 
long  and  chequered  life  have  been  in  the  society  af  my  flbwer  gardea, 
and  it  has  th»  additional  advaatage  that  while  many  of  the  gaieties 
and  pleasures  which  fascinate  us  in  early  life,  cease  to  please  in  the 
decline  of  life,  the  flower  garden  loses  not  one  jet  of  its  fesoi«atioa»  ts 
our  latest  hour. 

Is  is  not  theoi  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  that  mere  attawtaon  is  act 
devoted  to  this  obanning  pursuit? 

A  few  of  our  fair  friends^  are,  I  am  happy  to  say»  dietingemtsd 
aaceptions,  and  the  beautifol  beqaets  which  adorn  our  ebaw-resa^ 
coalnining  choice  ooHeotioBB  of  charming  flowers,  attest  Ibat  this 
culture  is  duly  appreciated  by  some  at  taast  amoagst  us*  Would  that 
\  eould  persuade  many  more  to  follow  so  good  and  eaoellent  an 
example. 

I  am  not  aware  that  muoh  progress  has  been  made  siBce  oar  last 
meeting  in  the  introduction  or  cultivation  of  new  fruits  or  vegetabiss. 
The  difficult  of  transporting  fresh  seeds  to  this  place  has  ever  bean 
a  great  impediment.  In  California  garden  seeds  haye  been  riisll 
of  late  with  much  success,  bat  such  enonaous  prieea  are  asked  fer 
them  there,  that  most  people  are  deterred  from  purchaiiag.  £i^ 
dollars  per  pound  for  tumip  seed  which  I  have  paid  lately^  is  a  great 
ci>stacle  to  their  exteaiive  culture.  Many  pai^els  of  seeds  hsTS 
been  forwarded  to  me  from  Australia  m  tfie  lapt  nine  menlhe^  Set  ess 
of  whidi  has  reached  me,  and  as  few  vegetable  seeds  eaa  be  auhtiied 
here,  our  stock  I  regret  to  say  still  cont^ues  meagre  and  liaiited.  I 
hear  with  much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Rice  &  Co.  are  expecting  a  coilse* 
iion  m  the  "  Matanzas^"  now  daily  looked  fer^  and  I  trust  they  ttajr 
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ai^tite  fir^ah  Mid  k  good  f  oMBUon.  Tke  same  flUp  alto  bring*  two 
Mrama  ciheen,  one  of  which  packed  in  ice,  will  probabl/  reaoh  us  iu 
•aAty.  The  able  report  of  our  President  enters  so  iblly  iat6  tke  sub* 
jeet  of  fruit  trees  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  on  it.  If  we 
^tutU  succeed  in  securing  a  good  supply  ef  fresh  Tegetable  fteeds^  I 
imsl  that  next  year's  exfaibkion  will  be  more  attractire  in  this  not  u»* 
important  department* 

JOHN  MONTQOMERT. 


REPORT  ON  COFFEE. 

Mil  ClMnif  Aii.—The  Very  dogmatical  manner  ill  wUebi  last  yeah 
iqr  theories  respecting  the  cukivation  of  the  cofiee  tr^  Veve  denso^ 
Itthud  by  4  professional  hand,  iiigkt  deter  me  from  atted)i)tiag  «  fftt>ly 
to  mifticlsms  ^trtanating  fredi  to  high  an  authority. 

I  allude  te  dbstrvations  made  ih  an  ^ssay  ''  xOt  tke  proomtkm  and 
omAoatite  ef  worms/'  by  Mr.  Duncan,  riad  before  di*  last  nrtMkig 
•f  tke  AAoektion;  bat  whal«  fuUy  adautting  tke  juMite  of  mmmj  of 
Ike  tertnrks^  and  kewmg  tb  the  superior  knoiried^  of  tke  genttsMa 
HI  all  tkkt  Nlales  Is  tocienltific  k^rticukure,  i  tiiink  tkat  somb  of  Ue 
friaeiples  are  iriioUjr  inapfditable  to  cokirktioki  on  an  ^ztenailre  soalei 
tod  I  find  besides  that  ke  Ims  tnisunfientood  stee  of  the  AreotieM  I 
galFO  ib  thd  fptit  irbkd  befi>re  tkss  SooieQr  in  18S1. 

I  oan  teirtify  a*  td  one  of  the  theories  laid  doihi  by  Urn  gellileduu^ 
vise  that  «MBt  important  one^  the  destnUctibi  of  inseoU  by  meaiaof 
Ugk  oukiration*  Altkou^  the  fieiOt  do«s  not  bekr  dirsMy  on  tk4 
m/bjfStt  wkkk  it  ilEi  my  intmti6n  tb  dkksuse^  I  may  mehtiM  tkat  when  i 
tmmkoM^d  ^Meriting  tke  land  I  now  t)Ocopy>  it  #ao  akmnt  kkpeesibla 
logro^aiqrdeibriptiottof  vegotablea  Our  opwationi  in  searing  tod 
^kMing  Wdre  beYeMl  tknes  bipealod  befote  tkk|r  were  sOeoasaM) 
obtir*  norseriesof  young  pkkita  were  debtroj^ed  m  a  Oagie  nigkli 
Ofon  tke  yotog  ooffee  plants  whosb  sitais  ^ai^  Teoty  tougk  dad  tM 
aaiift,  hot  were  deNromOd  like  bther  and  mere  tender  piodmtk>na>*«» 
After  osase  tim^  I  diseoforid  that  by  frofutot^  vAilikig  Ibi  lwd« 
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tomiDg  it  over,  and  ezpositig  the  under  surface  to  the  action  of  tW 
Hgkt  and  atmosphere,  all  vermin  were  either  destroyed  or  ^slodged, 
so  that  the  whole  of  our  land  which  has  been  for  anj  space  of  time 
Ottder  cultivation,  I  believe  to  be  now  quite  clear  of  them.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  our  occupancy  of  the  land,  the  swarms  of  caterpA* 
lers  that  used  periodically  to  make  their  appearance  were  innumera- 
ble; on  some  occasions  they  so  completely  covered  large  tracts  of 
land  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  without  crushing  numbers  at  each 
step;  they  destroyed  every  vegetable  before  them;  but  for  some  time 
past  have  completely  disappeared.  Our  present  immunity  from  their 
ravages  is  in  my  opinion  entirely  attributable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land. 

If  the  repeated  transplantation  recommended  for  the  coffee  tree  by 
Mr.  Duncan  has  been  successfully  practiced  on  fruit  trees  elsewhere, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  advantageously  adopted  here;  the  increased 
value  which  the  operation  would  give  the  young  plant  would  certainly 
warrant  a  trial  of  the  ezperinent.  The  small  additioiial  outlay 
attendant  upon  the  transplantiDg  of  a  few  nurseries  in  the  formation  of 
a  coAe  plantation  would  be  very  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  firom  the  successful  practice  of  the 
sgnrtem.  I  dififer  entirely  however,  from  Mr.  Duncan,  as  to  the  tinM 
•f  finally  removing  the  young  plant.  A  coffee  tree  should  in  my 
opaion  be  at  least  a  twelvemonth  old  before  the  last  operation  of 
transtilanting  takes  jdace,  as  it  would  at  that  age  be  larger  and 
stronger  and  less  apt  to  sustain  injury  in  the  field  by  careless  hoeing 
than  if  it  were  planted  otrt  at  the  earlier  age  of  eighteen  or  twoily 
weeks,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Duncan.  If  the  repeated  removals 
however,  should  develope  the  fibrous  roots  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
tender  the  small  space  it  occupied  in  the  nurseiy,  insufiicient  far  its 
suppert  duiing  the  vriK>le  of  that  time,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  planted 
out  in  the  earlier  period.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attempt  to  form  a  plantation  firom  cuttings  would  fail.  I  have  tried 
numbers  of  cuttings,  but  have  never  in  any  one  case  succeeded  in 
Mtaming  a  tree  firom  them;  they  have  invariably  died  without  TOgetat* 
ing.  On  one  and  only  one  occasion  have  I  heard  of  a  cutting  having 
(aken  root;  that  was  during  a  very  wet  season.    My  hnpreasieB  ia 
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thftt  in  ordinary  seasons  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  grow.  I  tbere« 
fore  feel  persuaded  that  Mr.  Doncan  must  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  Brazil  plantations  are  formed  from  cuttings.  I  should 
rather  suppose  they  are  formed  by  drawing  wild  or  waste  plants, 
trimming  off  their  roots  and  planting  them  in  the  manner  I  described 
in  .1851,  which  Mr.  Duncan  appears  to  have  misunderstood.  The 
cofiee  tree  does  not  send  up  suckers,  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
sucker  is  a  shoot  or  number  of  shoots,  which  when  the  tree  is  topped, 
or  any  of  the  primary  branches  are  destroyed,  spring  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree  just  below  the  junction  of  the  primary  branches.  If  cut 
off  and  planted  they  would  not  grow.  I  merely  designated  the  plants 
I  was  describing  as  suckers  in  my  ignorance  of  any  more  appropriate 
name  for  them.  Mr.  Duncan  says  the  tree  should  be  dwarfed  by  the 
roots;  possibly  that  might  be  done  on  a  small  scale  if  our  laborers, 
or  even  the  managers  of  plantations  were  skillful  gardeners,  but  ia 
the  present  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  on  these  islands  I  consider 
the  plan  impracticable;  even  had  we  science  sufficient,  the  labor 
required  on  a  large  plantation  would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  the  sys* 
terns  being  throughly  carried  out,  and  if  practicable  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  expedient.  The  coffee  tree,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
piade  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible.  If  the  tree  is  to  be 
dwarfed  by  destroying  the  roots,  a  handsome  and  symmetrical  little 
plant  may,  by  very  skillful  management  possibly  be  obtained,  but  its 
crops  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  its  dwarfing;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  by  the  harsh  process  to  which  it  is  subjected,  its  pro* 
ductive  powers  will  not  be  irreparably  injured — should  the  operation  be 
unskilfully  performed  the  tree  will  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Duncan  condemns  the  practice  of  extirpating  gormandizers  bj 
the  knife,  but  does  not  say  in  what  manner  they  should  be  got  rid  ot 
The  gormandizer  is  essentially  a  spurious  production,  an  excrescence, 
Afferent  in  its  q9alities  from  the  natural  and  healthy  branches,  and 
unless  it  can  be  prevented  firom  making  its  appearance  by  high  culti^ 
▼ation,  I  know  of  no  means  other  than  the  knife  for  its  eradication. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Duncan  is  to 
§!▼•  information  on  agricultural  subjects,  we  have  not  still  the  benefit 
of  his  skill  and  science.    His  instructions  modified  to  a  certain 
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•zCeot  to  allow  for  difflirence  of  climate  and  other  ^rouoMtafteMy 
inigfal  be  succeMfollj  acted  upon,  and  prove  at  once  profitable  to  pto* 
l^ietors  and  beneficial  to  the  coaununity, 

a  RHODES. 


REPORT  ON  AOUIJCULTURAL  MPLEMENTS. 

In  the  culture  of  the  soil,  in  all  countries,  the  implements  used 
should  be  an  object  of  the  first  importance;  and  in  fact  the  state  and 
progress  of  agriculture  among  a  people  may  ordinarily  be  judged  of 
by  inspecting  the  implements  they  use  and  the  manner  of  their  osing 
them. 

In  these  islands  the  subject  of  implements  is  the  more  important 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  imported  at  great  expense,  conse- 
quently they  come  high  to  the  planter,  and  should  therefore  be  of  die 
best  kind,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  woHl  witli  the 
least  expense. 

Tlie  price  of  labor  on  the  islands  is  confessedly  high  and  one  objeet 
of  the  planter  in  procuring  his  implements  is  to  save  labor. 

The  islanders  have  always  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  yet 
taking  the  population  generally,  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
improved  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  or  in  the  instruments  nsed 
for  this  purpose.  Until  the  introduction  of  foreign  commerce  the  only 
Implements  used  by  the  natives  was  a  hard  stick  of  wood  diarpeaed 
at  one  end,  the  same  doubtless  that  we  read  of,  in  the  history  of  tbo 
ag^riculture  of  other  nations  in  their  primitive  state.  When  iron  was 
introduced,  a  piece  of  it  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  socket  at  one  end  for 
a  handle,  and  flattened  and  rounded  at  the  other,  was  fixed  ea  tW 
end  oCthe  old  fhshioned  oo  and  was  a  great  improvement.  A  greater 
still  was  to  flisten  about  a  foot  of  the  i^arp  end  ^  the  whalemaa^ 
spade  OB  a  straight  stick  which  is  ef  the  best  sleeL 

This  same  oo,  er  the  straight  stick  with  Am  pieoe  ot  shaapen^  istmm 
en  Ae  end  of  it,  is  still  the  great  and  only  implemeal  of  idn^-teaitfaB  of 
die  cultivators  of  die  soil  on  these  islands.  No  wonder  o«r  ] 
as  a  people  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  elew,  and  tb»  ; 
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•f  prodtrction  small.  The  natives  are  much  attached  to  this  nide  and 
Ample  instrument,  and  usually  prefer  it  to  the  hoe,  spade  tir  shovel, 
nnless  they  have  learned  from  foreigners  to  prefer  the  latter.  They 
us€  the  00  with  surprising  skill  and  effect,  but  it  is  a  hard  implement 
on  the  back  and  knees,  the  body  while  at  work  bemg  in  an  almost  sitting 
posture,  and  the  arms  are  not  in  a  position  to  put  forth  their  full 
strength.  The  back  soon  begins  to  ache,  the  knees  give  way  and 
after  three  or  four  hour^s  work  the  laborer  when  left  to  his  own  choice 
returns  to  his  hut  for  repose.  Hence  all  native  agriculture  is  on  ^ 
small  scale  and  the  results  small.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  until  they 
learn  to  use  implements  more  efficient,  c:fpcditious,  and  less  severe 
upon  the  muscles,  as  some  have  already  done  with  good  success;  and 
were  it  not  that  foreign  implements  are  so  expensive  they  would  be 
tnu<^h  more  generally  adopted.  To  render  them  less  so  should  ba 
one  important  object  of  this  Society. 

Among  foreign  planters  on  these  islands  the  implements  used  ard 
titicfa  as  are  common  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  plough, 
harrow,  the  cultivator,  the  hoe,  the  spade,  the  shovel,  the  rake,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  complement  of  carts,  yokes,  chains,  horse  gear, 
scythes,  8tc.,  are  common,  and  generally  are  of  a  good  quality,  being 
the  latest  improvements  of  their  kind.  A  one  horse  power  engine 
together  with  a  grain  thresher  and  separator  of  the  chaff,  has  lately 
been  introduced  by  one  of  the  wheat  growers  of  Maui,  and  has  already 
been  of  essential  service  there.  By  the  use  of  two  horses  and  the  labor 
of  one  man  and  two  boys,  60  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  threshed 
out,  cleaned  and  put  in  the  bags  in  a  day,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labor,  enough  lo  pay  for  the  whole  machine  in  a  short  time, 
A  field  reaper  is  said  to  be  on  its  way  to  the  islands,  which  will  be 
another  important  improvement,  as  it  will  save  time  and  labor  and 
thus  enable  wheat  growers  to  produce  that  valuable  grain  at  muct 
less  cost  than  could  be  done  without  these  improvements. 

In  regard  to  the  other  important  implements  we  propose  to  make  a 
few  observations. 

The  Plottgh. — ^This  is  the  farmer's  right  arm;  with  it  he  beginii 
to  breflk  the  soil,  and  without  it  he  cian  do  nothing.  Upon  his  suecesA 
inr  using  it  wiH  depend  very  much  the  success  of  his  crop.  Bad 
l^loitghing  ir  a  fftxrt  indication  df  bad  farmings  and  in  order  to  accord 
gooi  plougfaini^  a  good  implement  must  be  procured. 
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From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  long 
English  iron  plough  and  Eagle  ploughs  of  various  sizes  answer 
the  best  purpose  for  our  planters.  The  former  is  generally  preferred 
on  sugar  plantations.  Its  chief  advantages  lie  in  its  great  strength 
and  durability. 

The  oxen  on  the  plantations  are  generally  badly  trained,  and  hence 
ploughs  especially  in  breaking  up,  are  apt  to  be  brc^en  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  break  them.  The  English  iron  plough  will  bend  and  then  it 
can  be  straightened  out  and  made  as  good  as  ever,  while  the  Eagle 
plough,  having  a  beam  and  handles  of  wood  may  be  broken,  and  from 
the  expensiveness  of  work,  the  want  of  skill  and  of  suitable  timber,  is 
not  so  easily  repaired.  The  English  iron  plough  being  very  long  and 
low  is  more  easily  held  by  the  ploughman  than  the  Eagle  plough.  It 
has  wrought  iron  points  which  are  not  easily  broken,  and  when  in 
good  order  cuts  a  deep  wide  and  true  furrow.  Still  there  is  a  diA 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  preferable.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Eagle  plough  in  the  hands  of  a  good  ploughman  answers  about  as 
well  as  any  other*  In  fact,  here  as  in  other  countries,  the  same 
plough  does  not  answer  equally  well  in  all  places.  Ordinarily,  the 
plough  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  rough  and  awkward  usage  of  the 
native  ploughman  and  badly  trained  cattle,  will  answer  the  best 
purpose  among  our  planters.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  on  haad 
a  supply  of  extra  points  and  other  parts,  so  that  if  any  part  give  way 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  replacing  it.  The  great  defect  in  our  imported 
ploughs  for  ordinary  purposes  is  their  being  too  light  Experience 
teaches  the  necessity  of  stirring  the  ground  deep  and  thoroughly,  and 
the  ploughs  in  use  do  not,  it  is  said,  take  a  furrow  sufficiently  deep; 
nor  will  they  bear  a  draught  sufficiently  heavy,  for  the  stiff  compact 
soil  of  some  sugar  plantations,  although  they  answer  well  in  localities 
like  Makawao  and  Ulupalakua,  Maui,  where  the  soil  is  rather  loose 
and  mellow.  It  is  thought  therefore,  that  a  larger  size  of  the  English 
iron,  or  Eagle  plough,  than  those  now  in  use,  would  be  an  advantage. 

Another  plough  of  great  importance  is  in  use  on  the  sugar  plants^ 
tions  of  Kauai.  It  is  made  mostly  of  wood,  double  mould  board,  and 
of  great  size  and  strength,  requiring  from  8  to  12  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  it.  It  may  be  called  a  drill  plough  as  it  is  used  for  opening 
drills  for  planting  sugar  cane.  The  roots  of  the  cane  run  shallow  in 
the  ground,  and  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  drought  unless  planted  very 
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deep.  Hence  a  drill  or  furrow  is  opened  by  this  mammoth  plough  of 
some  15  or  20  inches  deep,  in  which  the  seed  cane  b  planted,  and  as 
the  cane  grows,  the  adjacent  soil  is  gradually  thrown  in  about  the 
roots  and  they  are  kept  well  under  ground.  This  mode  of  planting  is 
said  to  be  very  successful  and  the  planters  say  they  could  not  dispense 
with  this  important  implement.  It  answers  mcnreoyer  the  purpose  of 
a  subsoil  plough  by  throwing  the  earth  below  on  top,  ^ere  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  sun,  and  becomes  good  mould. 

Thus  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  improved.  If  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, this  plough  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Burbank,  of  Eoloa  planta- 
tion. 

The  harrows  which  are  imported  are  said  to  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  ploughs;  that  is,  they  are  too  light  in  certain  planta- 
tations  like  those  on  Kauai,  and  consequently  do  not  sufficiently  pul- 
verize the  soU.  Hence  the  best  harrows  in  use  are  those  which  are 
made  on  the  islands,  usually  on  the  plantations.  They  are  very  heavy, 
have  strong  teeth  and  require  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw 
them.  The  heavy  draught  is  no  objection  where  oxen  are  so  abundant 
and  cheap.  To  get  the  ground  well  and  deeply  stirred  before  planting 
is  the  great  matter,  and  to  do  this  a  heavy  harrow  is  a  most  effectual 
implement  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  when  the  ground  is  new 
and  hard. 

The  Cultivator  comes  next  in  order.  It  is  in  general  use  among 
planters  on  the  islands,  but  the  general  complaint  is  that  those  im- 
ported are  both  too  light  and  lack  that  supply  of  different  formed  teeth 
and  scarifiers  that  are  common  in  other  countries. 

The  Cultivator  is  a  great  labor  saving  machine  and  is  of  immense 
importance  for  running  between  the  rows  of  cane,  coffee  and  other 
crops,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  soil,  but  of  cutting  up  the 
grass  and  weeds.  They  should  be  made  to  contract  and  expand  to 
the  width  of  the  rows,  and  be  furnished  with  various  forms  of  teeth,  to 
be  shifted  as  occasion  may  require,  some  narrow  teeth  to  stir  the  soil, 
others  broad  and  flat  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  others  again  in  the  form 
of  a  double  mould  board  for  mixing  manure  in  the  soil  and  pulveriz- 
ing it. 

The  Cultivator  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  our  wheat  grow- 
ers either  for  covering  the  grain  when  sown  broadcast  or  for  opening 
drills  for  it  as  the  case  may  be.    The  soil  in  our  wheat  growing  re- 
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giops  is  usually  loose  and  ipellow  aiter  plouging  and  the  cultivator  it 
^ell  adapted  to  sifch. 

The  univer^al  cultivator  mentioned  in  some  of  our  catalogues  of 
^ricultural  implements  might  be  introduced  here  with  advantage*  It 
10  s<itid  to  be  strong  and  durable  and  does  its  work  more  thorougblj 
than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Tbv  Hob. — ^The  hoe  is  another  important  implement  to  our  plan- 
ters, and  a  considerable  variety  have  been  introduced.  The  common 
gftfden  hoe  is  too  feeble,  and  the  large  West  India  hoe  is  too  bearj 
fiir  the  cane  and  poffee  plantations. 

The  hoe  best  adapted  to  the  islands  is  that  which  combines  tbs 
gi^eatest  amount  ot  strength  with  lightness,  and  which  has  a  large  eye. 
The  wood  of  the  islands  best  adapted  for  handles  is  more  brittle  than 
o^  or  hickory:  native  laborers  too  are  apt  to  break  handles  of  any 
]mi»  hen^e  the  hoe  should  have  a  large  eye  to  receive  a  large  baa- 
^le.  The  wood  most  commonly  used  for  handles  is  the  ka/i^  which  is 
lightest  a^d  sufficiently  strong.  The  kind  of  hoe  generally  prefemd 
fm  the  plantation?  is  made  of  steel,  of  the  ordinary  size,  not  quite  ao 
heavy«  i^  so  brond  as  the  common  garden  hoe;  but  of  better  mate- 
rial and  mere  easily  kept  sharp.    It  has  a  large  eye. 

Ca^tq. — A  vfiriety  of  carts  are  in  use  on  the  is^nds,  mostly  im* 
ported;  some  with  iron  axles,   others  of  wood.    But  we  believe  a^ 
a  geaeral  thing   our    planters   fin4  it   more    to  their    advanU^e 
to  have  their  earts  made  here  and  mostly  on  their  plantations, 
than  to  import  them.      A  stronger  article   is  needed   generaUf 
than  those  imported,  owing  in  part  to  had  roads,  and  in  part  to  the  ftd 
that  ox  power  is  abundant,  and  the  drivers  unskillful  and  careleBS. 
Hence  the  planter  seeks  for  strength  mainly  in  constructing  this  imr 
pevtaiit  implement    Native  timber  answers  weU  for  the  fellies  of  eaii 
wheels,  fi>r  the  hubs  also  and  some  other  of  its  parts,  but  oak  b  fteadbA 
far  the  spokes,  tongue  and  axle. 

Thb  Corn  Shbllbr. — ^Thia  is  an  implement  mndi  needed,  and  wa 
believe  it  has  been  introduced  on  the  ialanda  with  good  aoceesa.  Ooia 
growing  ifs  becoming  more  fashionable,  as  well  as  more  profitable  tkai^ 
it  used  to  be,  but  considering  the  price  of  native  labor  the  shelling  ef 
the  eoTQ  hy  hand  i^  expensive  and  tedious,  but  the  com  shelleics  men- 
ti^ed  ip  the  eatalegue  of  implements  should  be  introduced  extoaiiiveJij 
o>ma»wftctmred»  by  which  one  hand  wiU  sheU  100  hushehi  a  day  wUtik 
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would  be  a  great  advantage.  lo  fact  every  labor  saving  implenent 
where  labor  is  so  high  should  be  looked  upon  with  favor  and  a  trial 
made  at  least  to  introduce  it. 

There  is  also  a  great  want  of  mills  for  grinding  corn  on  the  islands. 
^ere  and  there  a  hand  mill  is  in  use  and  they  are  found  very  conve<« 
nient.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are  so  scarce,  and  im^ 
ported  corn  meal,  not  the  most  sweet  and  good,  is  used,  while  an 
abundf^nce  of  that  which  is  new  and  fresh  might  be  manufactured  here 
and  at  a  lower  price. 

Thk  nTHSRMOJUEETER  Churn. — ^This  implement  is  spoken  highly  of  in 
works  on  agriculture  and  might  be  introduced  here  with  advantage. 
It  is  made  of  wood  and  metal  combined,  is  worked  by  a  crank  and  is 
so  constructed,  that  the  milk  or  cream  by  pouring  warm  water  into  a 
cavity  adjacent  to  it  may  be  brought  to  the  required  temperature,  and 
the  operation  of  churning  is  thus  greatly  facilitated.  This  is  a  labor 
saving  machine.  It  is  called  a  thermometer  churn  because  a  ther- 
mOTtieter  is  attached  to  it  to  indicate  when  the  milk  or  cream  has  risen 
to  the  right  temperature.  The  cylindrical  chum  is  also  highly  ap-t 
proved,  and  those  in  the  dairy  business  might  do  well  to  try  one  or 
both  of  these  as  they  cost  in  the  United  States  only  ^S  or  $4. 

The  expense  of  agricultural  implements  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
regret,  and  a  heavy  drawback  upon  our  agriculture.  They  are  con- 
fessedly very  expensive,  and  the  grand  reason  is  that  the  freight  is  so 
high,  more  in  some  instances  than  the  original  cost. 

How  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied  is  the  question.  An  agricultural 
warehouse  under  the  direction  of  this  Society  has  been  spoken  of  and 
advocated  by  some.  But  this  would  involve  an  investment  of  capital 
which  the  Society  does  not  possess;  otherwise  no  reason  appears  why 
it  might  not  be  done.  But  the  small  amount  the  Society  does  expend 
in  premiums  might  perhaps  be  more  advantageously  expended  in  im- 
porting new  and  improved  miplements  of  husbandry,  than  in  medals, 
enps,  ke.    We  merely  make  the  suggestion. 

One  jMrincipal  cause  of  the  high  price  of  implements  has  been  the 
freight,  and  this  is.  owing  to  their  taking  up  so  much  room  on  board  the 
ship.  Would  it  not  be  economy  to  order  them  in  pieces,  boxed  up  and 
BO  mariced  tiiat  there  would  be  Kttle  difficulty  in  putting  them  together 
here?  Ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  materials  ibr  carts  and  wheel* 
barrows,  for  instance,  all  of  which  occupy  much  room  if  imported  in 
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quantities,  can  be  packed  in  this  way  as  some  we  believe  have  been, 
in  order,  to  reduce  their  bulk  and  considerable  freight  be  thus  saved. 

The  foregoing  remarks  we  ara  aware  go  no  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  the  subject,  but  in  our  want  of  information  and  lack  of  experience 
on  the  subject  of  implements  they  are  the  best  we  have  to  offer,  and 
they  are  presented  rather  as  an  evidence  of  our  good  will  towards  the 
cause  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  than  for  their  intrinsic  or  prac- 
tical value. 

Respectfully  submitted.  R.  ARMSTRONG, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  improvement  of  the  breed  of  Horses  have  to  re- 
port some  advance  during  the  past  year. 

A  horse  and  mare,  for  breeding  purposes,  imported  from  Sydney  in 
His  Majesty's  Yacht  the  Harriet,  are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  eight 
hundred  dollars  each.  They  ar^  of  a  brown  color,  about  16  hands 
high,  of  rather  a  light  frame,  and  said  to  be  from  the  English  breed  of 
race  horses;  but  the  committee  are  not  aware  that  any  trial  of  their 
speed  has  been  made. 

A  bay  mare  imported  from  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Cart- 
wright,  Jr.,  and  valued  at  six  hundred  dollars  is  of  an  American  slock, 
carrying  herself  finely  in  the  harness. 

Two  mares  imported  by  Mr.  Foley  from  San  Francisco  and  belong- 
ing  to  his  circus  are  also  deatined  for  breeding.  One  is  black,  the 
other  a  light  chestnut.  Both  are  weU  formed  animals,  small  and  high 
spirited. 

We  have  now  on  the  island  of  Oahu  three  black  horses,  staUioos, 
derived,  as  we  suppose,  more  or  less  remotely  from  the  Andaluaian 
breed  of  Old  Spain.  They  were  imported  from  Valparaiso.  A  num- 
ber of  colts  from  one  of  these  were  sold  at  auction  during  the  year,  at 
prices  ranging  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  others  of  the  commoa 
stock  which  were  sold  at  the  same  time.  This  stock  are  uBoallj 
black  or  iron  gray. 
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We  have  also  the  stock  of  Admiral,  a  finely  formed  bay  horse 
imported  from  Sydney.  They  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  or  old 
enough  to  enable  the  committee  to  say  more  than  that  there  is  eyery 
reason  to  expect  from  this  source  an  improvement  in  agility  and  beauty 
of  form.     The  bay  is  every  where  a  favorite  color. 

Some  colts  of  the  breed  of  Oregon,  a  fine  chesnut,  have  proved  of 
a  large  size,  well  formed  and  active.  One  was  sold  during  the  year 
at  three  hundred  dollars,  another  at  one  year  old  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  another  at  two  weeks  old  to  follow  the  ownership  of 
the  mother,  was  sold  at  ninety-five  dollars.  These  prices,  unpreced- 
ented, we  believe,  in  these  islands,  show  how  great  an  impro^^ement 
is  expected  to  be  made  in  our  breed  of  horses  from  this  importation  of 
a  foreign  stock. 

Good  pacing  horses  are  justly  esteemed  among  us  for  their  easy 
gait  and  powers  of  endurance,  yet  we  believe  this  is  a  gait  almost  or 
quite  unknown  among  the  high  bred  horsesi,  in  Europe  and  America. 
From  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the  trotting 
horse,  for  we  find  their  delineations  of  the  horse,  represent  him  either 
upon  the  gallop  or  with  both  legs  of  the  same  side  raised  from  the 
ground.  It  may  be  that  the  square  trot  is  an  artificial  gait,  from 
which,  when  neglected,  the  animal  returns  by  slow  degrees  to  the 
regular  '*side  at  a  time  "  pace  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fact  which  your 
committee  have  verified,  that  although  horses  were  introduced  into 
these  islands  fifty  years  ago,  the  first  pacers  appeared  within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  are  now  very  common  and  increasing  in  all  parts^ 
especially  where  the  breed  is  most  deteriorated,  seems  to  give  credence 
to  the  idea  that  a  pacer  is  somewhat  of  an  ignoble  animal. 

The  history  of  the  several  importations  of  horses  and  of  their  in« 
crease  throughout  the  islands  would  be  interesting,  but  the  want  of 
records  renders  the  collection  of  fiicts  a  difficult  task,  which  the  com- 
mittee have  not  found  time  fully  to  perform.  We  believe  the  first 
horses  were  brought  to  the  islands  in  1802  fty  Capt.  Shaler,  in  the 
Lilly  Bird,  who  presented  them  to  Eamehameha  I.  Capt.  John  Meek, 
Jr.  imported  a  gray  mare  in  1822,  and  about  the  same  time  a  mare  of 
English  breed  was  imported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Missionary  from 
Tahiti.  She  was  purchased  by  Laanui,  and  her  stock  are  weU  known 
as  the  best  in  Waialua.    Horses  were  taken  to  Waimea,  on  Hawaii, 
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in  1830  for  cattle  hunting,  where  they  were  left  to  breed,  and  th^ire 
well.  Among  them  were  the  progeny  of  Kalakhii,  a  dappled  gray,  and 
another  California  horse  imported  by  French  &  Pelly  of  similar  color. 
To  this  last  may  be  ascribed  the  deep  chest  and  high  fore  quarters  of 
some  good  Waimea  horses.  On  Kauai,  horses  were  first  introduced 
as  a  present  to  King  Kaumualii,  after  which  the  then  fashionable 
calicoes  were  introduced  by  Governor  Kaikeioewa.  The  Kaoai 
horses  are  now  very  numerous  and  greatly  degenerated. 

The  committee  have  taken  particular  notice  of  the  qualities,  of 
tameness  and  docility  natural  to  all  the  progeny  derived  from  imported 
stock,  Vhen  compared  with  the  young  of  our  native  horses;  and  as 
these  qualities  are  combined  with  life  and  spirit  they  are  regarded  at 
highly  important  to  the  islaqds,  especially  as  the  horse  is  beginning 
to  be  more  frequently  used  for  draught.    Improvements  in  the  breed 
of  horses  must  necessarily  be  slow.     It  is  a  work  of  time  -of  years — 
to  decide  upon  the  best'  crosses  for  the  improvement  of  a  breed  of 
horses,  which  like  that  of  these  islands,  has  vastly  deteriorated  by 
neglect,  bad  management  and  hard  usage.    Besides,  since  most  men 
are,  or  fancy  themselves  to  be  good  judges  of  horse  flesh,  and  since 
there  are  some  who  are  apt  to  take  oflense  when  their  knowledge  ia 
called  in  question,  or  their  opinions  doubted,  it  does  not  become  your 
committee  to  express  any  decided  preferences  of  their  own»  on  this 
occasion. 

Your  committee  notice  with  pain  the  continuance  of  the  barbaroas 
custom  of  training  young  horses,  breaking  in,  as  it  is  called,  which  htm 
been  Uught  here  by  people  from  Mexico  and  Califoinia.  The  first 
lesson  is  a  lasso  thrown  over  his  neck,  upon  which  the  frightened 
animal  pulls  until  he  is  strangled  and  falls  down,  or  is  thrown  down 
by  means  of  another  lasso  around  his  fore  legs.  The  colt  is  dien 
haltered,  blind-folded  and  backed  by  a  rider  who  frequently  ties  hia» 
self  on  to  keep  his  seat.  Sometimes  he  uses  a  heavy  Spanish  saddle 
from  the  first,  and  he*  always  is  armed  at  the  heeb  with  cruel  i^ran 
wiiich  are  used  most  uasparingiy.  The  coH  exerts  himsdf  to  tiie 
utmost  either  by  running  or  attemptingi  to  unseat  hts  rider,  unfi  bii 
strength  is  exhausted,  and  by  degrees  he  cooies  to  subimtte  this  hard 
usagis  quietly.  But  it  i^  always  at  the  ekpease  of  his  vital  ehergisis  to 
0og^»t  a  degree  thai  sut  meaUw  of  rest  in  the  pasture  atr  cAea 
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required  to  restore  his  flesh,  while  the  injuiy  to  his  limbs  and  wind 
remain  with  him  for  Kfe. 

How  difierent  this  from  the  practice  in  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  excel  perhaps  all  other 
people  in  the  art  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  their  horses* 
An  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  two  hundred  years  ago, 
wrote  as  follows:  **  There  is  no  creature  so  gentle  as  a  Turkish 
horse,  more  respectful  to  his  master  or  the  groom  that  dresses  him.— 
The  reason  is  because  they  treat  their  horses  with  lenity.  I  myself 
saw  in  Pontus,  passing  through  a  part  of  Bithinia  called  Axilos, 
towards  Cappadocia,  how  indulgent  the  countrymen  were  to  young 
colts,  and  how  kindly  they  used  them  soon  after  they  were  foaled. — 
They  would  stroke  them,  bring  them  into  their  houses,  and  almost  to 
their  tables,  and  use  them  even  like  children.  They  hung  something 
like  a  jewel  about  their  necks,  and  a  garter,  which  was  full  of  amulets 
against  poisons,  which  they  are  most  afraid  of.  The  grooms  that  dress 
them  are  as  indulgent  as  their  masters.  They  frequently  sleek  them 
down  with  iheit  hands,  and  never  use  a  cudgel  to  bang  their  sides, 
but  in  cases  of  necessity.  This  makes  their  horses  great  lovers  of 
mankind,  and  they  are  so  far  from  kicking,  wincing  or  growing  un- 
tractable  by  this  gentle  usage  that  you  will  hardly  find  a  masterless 
horse  among  them.'' 

'*  TTie  Turks  love  to  have  their  horses  so  gentle,  that,  on  the  word 
of  command  they  may  fall  on  their  knees,  and  in  this  position  receive 
their  riders.  They  will  take  up  a  staff  or  club  upon  the  road  with 
their  teeth,  whic^  their  rider  has  let  fall,  and  hold  it  up  to  him  again; 
and  when  they  are  perfect  in  this  lesson,  then,  for  credit,  they  have 
rings  of  silver  hung  on  their  nostrils  as  a  badge  of  honor  and  good 
dicipline." 

The  committee  would  be  happy  if  the  attention  of  Graziers  was 

more  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  a  radical  change  in 

Ht6  nanner  of  training  young  horses,  believing  it  would  greatly  aid  in 

mproTtn;  the  qualities  of  the  animal    But  until  grazing  lands  are 

properly  eneloeed  it  is  not  easy  to  check  the  tendency  to  run  wild 

pmrtiettlarly  among  large  herds. 

The  existing  laws,  for  the  regulatioH  of  fences,  grounds,  trespass 
10 
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and  damageSi  are  so  extremely  defective  as  to  be  as  liable  to  work 
evil  as  good  to  the  interests  designed  to  be  protected.  It  is  not  easj 
to  find  any  one  so  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  interests  of  these  islands  as  to  be  able  to  frame  a 
law  which  would  work  equal  justice  to  all.  The  committee  believe 
that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  Agricultural  Society  might  be 
made  available  in  some  way  for  the  advantage  of  our  Legislators,  by 
means  of  reports,  or  discussions,  or  by  the  labors  of  a  suitable  com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  an  Act,  upon  this  subject,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  next  Legislature. 

Your  committee  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  although  with  some 
diffidence,  that  in  their  opinion  the  premiums  ofiered  for  horses,  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  animal,  even  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  when  compared  with  other  objects  for  which 
premiums  are  awarded.  The  exhibitor  is  to  receive  only  a  certificaU 
by  way  of  encouragement  for  bringing  forward  his  colt  or  filly  which 
he  has  raised  with  much  care  and  expense,  or  his  team  of  hemes 
which  he  has  trained  to  the  plough,  provided  they  are  the  best  ofiered, 
while  the  lucky  exhibitor  of  the  best  six  fowls  is  to  receive  a  dktr 
medal.  The  committee,  knowing  that  such  a  distribution  of  prizes  is 
considered  unjust,  have  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  best  animals 
will  not  be  brought  forward  at  this  fair,  and  they  hope  the  Committee 
on  Premiums  will  hereafter,  give  a  little  more  encouragement  to  this 

department  of  agriculture. 

G.P.JUDD. 


RBPORT  OP  THE    COMMTTnEE   ON  SWINE. 
Mr.  PreMidtfU  and  OeniUmen  of  the  B.  H.  JigricuUural  Society: 

As  it  has  pleased  you  to  appoint  me  Chairman  of  the  Committee  oa 
Swine,  I  shall  therefore  do  my  best  to  develope  my  limited  experience 
and  opinion  concermng  this  subject,  as  it  affords  a  large  source  of 
profit,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  farming  community  at  large,  and  as 
I  now  conceivoi  the  correct  light  for  us  to  look  at  this  question  is,  it 
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the  present  time,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  at  has;  that  we 
want  to  arrive  at,  if  possible,  the  most  efficient  method  of  producing 
the  largest  amount  of  good  pork  at  the  least  possible  expense,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  export  this  article  of  commerce  in  every  shape,  and  not 
to  be  obliged  to  import  such  a  large  amount  as  is  brought  into  this 
country  annually  from  a  foreign  market.  And  I  cannot  see  any  just 
reason  why  this  theory  should  not  be  worked  out  eventually,  in  practice, 
provided  that  the  necessary  provisions  are  taken  in  the  first  outset,  in 
procuring  a  suitable  location, and  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  stocking 
it  with  the  best  of  foreign  breeds,  that  possess  the  requisite  capabili* 
ties  for  accumulating  the  best  pork  on  the  smallest  amount  of  food; 
and  that  this  kind  of  hog  can  be  produced  by  a  cross  of  breed 
with  the  American  and  Chinese,  as  the  latter  are  good  feeders  and 
noted  for  its  fineness  of  fiesh,  the  former  being  also  noted  for  its  bulk 
as  well  as  its  great  facilities  in  fattening  on  a  small  amount  of  pro** 
vender. 

Concerning  location,  I  would  advise  those  interested  in  this  matter 
to  allow  their  hogs  to  run  at  large,  and  if  possible  that  run  to  comprise 
a  ravine  that  abounds  with  wild  apples,  guavas,  &c.,  as  those  fruits 
afibrd  food  for  hogs  one  half  the  year  at  least,  and  as  security  against 
the  swine  going  wild,  accustom  them  to  be  herded  at  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  and  entice  them  into  a  pen  every  night,  by  dealing  out  some 
luscious  kind  of  food,  such  as  sour  milk,  corn,  he,  &c.,  by  this  means 
I  think  that  the  largest  amount  of  pork  can  be  raised  at  the  smallest 
amount  of  expenditure,  consequently  we  arrive  at  just  what  we  want, 
at  the  least  amount  of  trouble. 

There  are  of  course  several  other  methods  of  raising  and  fattening 
pork,  in  which  location,  opinions,  &c.,  &.C.,  depend,  all  of  which  I 
presume  this  agricultural  community  are  well  aware,  for  any  man 
that  knows  what  a  hog  is,  knows  what  to  feed  him  on,  consequently  I 
consider  it  useless  to  dwell  on  this  subject  any  further,  than  to  refer 
those  that  are  wishful  of  obtaining  much  more  practical  information  on 
this  subject,  than  I  am  capable  of  giving  them  at  the  present  time,  to 
that  most  excellent  work,  now  in  the  hands  of  our  Librarian,  the 
•econd  volume  of  the  Fanner's  Library  on  Animal  Economy,  and  to 
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conclude  with  a  proposition  that  this  Society  should  form  a  committer 
on  the  subject  of  curing  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  and  offer  a  premiuqi 
for  the  best  article. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

ROBERT  JAMES  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON  FENCING. 
To  JR.  G,  Davis,  Esq,^  Chairman  of  the  Committte  on  Fencing: 
Dear  Sir: — ^Allow  me  to  mention  my  experience  with  wire  fencing. 

1  find  that  wire  placed  6  inches  apart,  with  the  posts  8  feet  distant,  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  in  sheep  and  hogs,  for  although  you  may  tighten 
the  wire  all  that  it  can  possibly  bear,  it  will  stretch  and  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  small  animals  that,  can  get  their  heads  through ;  to  obmte 
this  difficulty,  I  propose  placing  two  pickets,  pependicularly,  in  the 
intermediate  space  from  post  to  post,  and  running  the  wire  through 
them,  so  as  to  shorten  the  distance  of  expansion,  thereby  only  haring 

2  feet  9  inches  to  expand  in  the  place  of  eight  feet;  by  this  process  I 
think  that  wire  fencing  can  be  made  to  keep  out  sheep  and  large  hogs, 
at  a  small  additional  outlay,  as  a  four  post  picket  merely  requires  to 
be  sharpened  and  drove  a  foot  into  the  ground,  thereby  having  3  feet 
above  ground,  and  that  is  high  enough  to  prevent  sheep,  &c.,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  to  force  their  way  through. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

ROBERT  JAMES  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fences: 

Dear  Sir: — ^At  the  present  time  nothing  so  mnch  impedes  (he 
march  of  agriculture  at  these  islands  as  the  want  of  fences,  a  want 
which  ought  not,  and  need  not  to  exist  any  longer. 

Were  there  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  constmcting  good 
fences  to  any  desirable  extent,  less  might  be  said  on  the  sobject,  ibr  a 
bad  case  is  best  managed  by  silence.  But  such  obstacles  do  not  seem 
to  exist  except  in  imagination.    True  we  have  no  boundless  forests  Is 
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supply  U8  timber  for  fencing,  nor  do  we  need  them.  A  wooden  fence 
19  always  expensive,  and  in  this  coimtry  would  often  be  destroyed  by 
fires.  It  is  also  a  serious  objection  to  a  wooden  fence  that  **  it  com- 
mences decaying  the  moment  it  is  made,"  and  it  rapidly  decays*  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  wire  fences  will  be  much  better,  as  without  great 
care  they  will  rust  rapidly,  and  unless  made  much  heavier  than 
strength  requires  while  they  are  new,  they  will  soon  be  rendered 
useless. 

We  want  a  fence  which  will  all  the  while  be  growing  stronger;  in 
feet,  which  will  *'grow  while  we  are  asleep."  There  is  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  such  can  be  made  in  most  places  throughout  these  islands* 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  an  outgo— it 
costs  money — or  at  least  labor,  and  does  not  of  itself  yield  an  income* 
It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  the  predilections  of  many  of 
us,  o<Hisequent  on  long  habit,  are  in  favor  of  a  good  stone  ffuice^ 
and  where  stones  are  plenty,  it  is,  no  doubt,  th^  readiest  and  best 
way  of  fencing.  But  it  is  ezpenmve — more  so  than  most  are  ready 
to  adopt  at  Uie  outset. 

For  this  country  the  cheapest,  most  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  effectual  of  all  practical  fences  is  a  living  hedge.  And,  if  we 
except  the  most  arid  parts,  no  country  perhaps  offers  greater  facilities 
for  growing  it. 

As  a  general  thing  the  less  arid  parts  of  the  islands  may  be  classed 
mder  two  hea^  in  regard  to  hedges,  viz:  those  parts  where  thf 
prickly  pear  wfll  flourish,  and  those  where  from  too  much  rain,  or  to^ 
great  altitude,  it  will  not  grow  well.  For  the  latter  situations  there 
are  a  variety  of  shrubs  or  trees  which  no  doubt  would  make  good 
hedges.  Among  the  rest  we  hope  much  from  the  Osage  Orange.  Bqt 
n^re  the  prickly  pear  will  grow  well,  it  is,  no  doubt  much  preferably 
to  any  plaat  now  in  the  country.  In  small  enclosures,  and  the  vicinity 
of  dwellings  it  would  be  found  too  troublesome,  and  would  take  op  toe 
vweh  room,  but  for  large  encloflares  and  general  fencing  it  ooold  not 
be  snrpassed. 

The  best  season  for  planting  a  prickly  pear  hedge  is  just  bdere  it 
throfWB  e>at  its  leaves,  which  it  does  annually  in  May  or  June.  At 
tlMt  time  Ae  leaves  are  fiUed  with  Juice  from  the  winter  raioB  «iid  wiU 
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•peedily  take  root.     They  however,  require  careful  handling  at  tha 
time  to  prevent  much  bruising  and  breaking,  else  they  will  rot — a  hiat 
which  may  put  to  rest  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  greatly  fear  the 
spread  of  this  plant.     A  common  broad  oo  or  whale  spade  makes  an 
excellent  instrument  for  cuf  ting  the  leaves.     They  may  be  put  in  a 
cart,  or  wheel-barrows  by  a  shovel  or  manure  fork  and  transported  to 
the  place  where  they  are  wanted.     All  the  preparation  the  groand 
requires  is  the  removal  of  stones,  if  they  are  in  the  way,  and  the 
clearing  away  of  all  brush  and  trees,  for  this  plant  will  not  bear  the 
least  shade.     On  this  account  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  the  soil,  or  evea 
to  clear  away   entirely  the  grass,  lest  a  crop  of  weeds  shonld   be 
encouraged  to  put  up  and  shade  the  young  plant,  thus  retarding  its 
growth  or  causing  it  to  grow  weakly. 

The  ground  prepared  and  the  leaves  on  hand,  all  that  remains  is  to 
lay  down  a  belt  of  them  about  a  yard  wide,  as  close  together  a^  they 
can  be  laid  on  their  broad  sides.     They  now  require  watching  for  a 
short  time  that  they  may  not  be  removed,  and  any  which  decay  most 
be  replaced  by  those  which  are  sound.     £very  thing   which  would 
shade  it  must  also  be  kept  away.    On  this  accoont  it  is  rather  desha- 
ble  than  otherwise  that  cattle  be  allowed  free  access  to  it,  as  l^y 
will  keep  the  grass,  &c.,  away,  and  are  generally  careful  not  to 
meddle  with  it.     Goats  and  swine  must  however  be  excepted — they 
will  be  apt  to  ruin  a  young  hedge.    One  cannot  be  too  eare/ui  about 
bruising  or  puncturing  the  leaves,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  rot  if  so 
treated.    In  a  few  weeks  afer  lajing  down  they  will  all  be  found  tied 
fast  by  a  root  which  strikes  down  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and 
soon  after  young  leaves  appear.    Should  the  season  be  dry  the  leaf 
win  gradually  form  itself  into  a  cup  which  will  catch  the  sniaH 
riiowers,  and  thus  nourifth  itself  and  strengthen  its  root,  even  if  it 
tlurows  4>ut  few  or  no  leaves.    It  must  be  a  dry  season  indeed  which 
wfll  destroy  it. 

Cheat  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  gaps  in  the  hedge.  TVese  can 
only  be  prevented  by  care  while  the  plant  is  young.  If  the  gaps  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  plant  becomes  large,  that  which  is  already 
grown  will  shade  any  that  may  be  planted  near,  and  pie  vent  its  be- 
Mning  strong,  it  will  also  have  pre-oecupied  the  soil  with  ita  roots, 
giving  no  chance  to  the  new  plant 
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It  is  I  believe  necessary  that  all  kinds  of  living  hedges  grow  up 
together. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  about  three  years  will  be 
required  to  produce  a  hedge  of  Cactus  which  will  turn  all  kinds  of 
animals.  The  winds  may  blow  and  the  rains  fall,  but  the  fence  will 
still  remain — and  increase.  It  will  not  rot  like  the  worthless  adobie^ 
which  falls  just  when  you  most  need  it.  It  will  not  tumble,  or  be 
tumbled  like  the  stone  wall,  and  should  it  incline  to  spread,  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  necessary  to  keep  any  other  fence  in  repair  will  keep 
it  within  bounds.  E.  BAILEY. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SHEEP, 
lb  the  Pruident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  R.  H.  AgricuUwral  Society: 

Gkntlimbn, — Since  our  last  meeting  the  question  with  those  inter- 
ested  in  sheep  has  been,  what  shall  we  breed  for — ^mutton  or  wool? 
The  mutton  party  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  so  ably 
repoHed  last  year  that  "we  can  raise  sheep  enough  on  these  islands 
to  make  mutton  a  drug."  They  say  the  amount  of  land  adapted  for 
sheep-walks  on  this  entire  group  is  not  so  large  as  some  people,  who 
have  not  gone  into  the  matter,  imagine;  for  a  great  part  of  the  plains 
and  uplands  are  covered  with  grass  highly  injurious  to  lambs  and  evea 
ibll-grown  sheep.  This  grass  bears  a  seed  which  attaches  itself  about 
the  nostrils  and  eyes  in  a  way  highly  irritating  to  the  animal;  besides 
which  it  sometimes  works  through  the  fleece  and  is  found  buried  half 
an  inch  deep  in  the  fat  on  the  back.  From  this  they  argue  that  the 
number  of  sheep  supported  at  a  profit  will  never  be  extravagantly  great. 
Then  again,  they  hold  that  for  a  long  time  to  come,  California  will 
carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  our  mutton,  for  sheep  stand  a  voyage 
well,  and  steamers  and  Ericssons  will  take  'them  across  with  great 
ease  to  themselves  and  perhaps  piofit  to  those  who  ship  them.  Also 
that  the  consumption  of  the  article  is  increasing  in  our  market,  whilst 
the  additional  number  of  clippers  and  other  passenger  ships  that  begin 
to  touch  here,  and  the  steamers  that  will  touch  here  by  and  bye. 
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during  the  course  of  their  inter-Pacific  yojages,  w91  carry  off  con- 
siderable numbers  for  sea  stock. 

The  wool  faction  on  the  other  side,  are  not  quite  so  sanguine  about 
all  this,  and  maintain  stoutly  that  the  market  can  be  drugged  and  ii 
all  probability  will  be  so  before  very  long.  ITiat  real  Umpire,  Time, 
must  decide  between  them. 

One  of  your  committee  (Mr.  Cummins)  is  looking  for  a  fine  breed 
of  South  Downs  from  Boston,  due  in  about  a  month  by  the  Matanzas, 
firom  which  he  expects  to  stock  his  land  with  sheep  of  good  shape, 
fine  wool  and  a  very  good  average  weight  of  well-flavored  meat. 
These  sheep  are  said  to  be  hardy  and  to  fatten  readily,  and  wiU  pro- 
bably take  up  a  central  position  between  the  extremes  of  wool  without 
mutton  and  mutton  without  wool. 

Mr.  Mofiitt,  of  Eoolauloa,  has  hitherto  infused  more  new  blood  into 
his  flock  than  any  other  raiser  of  sheep  on  these  islands,  and  his  stock 
shows  more  improvement  acccHrdingly.  By  H.  M.'8  Yacht  Harriett 
he  introduced  six  fine  Merinos,  which,  added  to  those  he  bad  preri- 
ously  procured,  give  him  at  present  a  complement  of  twelve  iaiported 
sheep  of  that  highly  valued  breed.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  he 
will  produce  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  does  it  appear  but  ikut  with 
judicious  crossing  the  carcasses  will  quite  reach  to  what  the  butchers 
ooasider  a  profitable  weight  for  tbe  shambles. 

Let  sheep  farmers  remember  three  great  poii^  necessarf  to  their 
success  and  your  committee  think  they  will  do  well  for  themsd  ves  and 
become  ererj  year  more  valuable  members  of  the  community.  Let 
tbem~ 

1st.    Shear  systematically  and  welL 

2d.      Tame  their  sheep— whatever  it  cost,  tame  them. 

8d.  light  with  the  dogs;  hate  them;  desfhe  them;  petitioa 
against  them;  shoot  them;  poison  then. 

JOHN  MEEK, 
THOMAS  CUMMINS, 
CHARLES  GORDON  HOPKINS. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE   COMBIITTEE  ON   FKOCXTEINO  SEED  FROK  THl 

SUGAR  CANE. 

Hon.  WUUam  Li.  Lee,  President  of  ike  R.  H.  Jigricrdtural  Society: 

Sir: — As  Chairinan  of  the  committee  to  obtain  plants  from  the  seed 
of  the  sugar  cine,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  a  second  time  to  present 
an  unsatisfactory  report. 

On  Hawaii  Mr.  Pitman  has  been  prevented  from  making  any  expe* 
riments  to  test  the  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Teschemaker,  for  obtain- 
ing germinating  seed  from  the  cane,  he  having  been  unable  to  find  a 
suitable  spot  in  his  neighborhood  in  which  to  attempt  them. 

I  subjoin  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Pitman,  from  which  it  will  b« 
seen  that  he  has  little  faith  in  the  practical  advantages  which  would 
follow  success. 

From  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Maui,  and  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  Oahu,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  have  received  no  report. 

On  Kauai,  I  have  made  some  experiments,  following  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  directions  of  Mr.  Teschemaker,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
tbat  they  have  as  yet  met  with  no  favorable  result.  Still  the  parsuk 
18  an  interesting  one,  and  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  final  success. 
-  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  varieties  of  cane  which  we  have 
are  the  best  possible  for  our  soil  and  clime.  The  agriculture  of  the 
world  may  be  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  the 
cane. 

This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  continued  attention  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  P.  BOND. 

To  E.  P.  Bond,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Producing  Sugar 
Cane  Seedi 

The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  make  the  sugar  cane  pro- 
duce seed  as  laid  before  the  Society  last  year  by  Mr.  Teschemaker,  hi 
incompatible  with  the  soil  of  Hilo.  It  would  require  a  large  capital 
to  enter  on  the  experiment;  a  single  individual  could  not  travel  over 
the  island  to  find  a  fitting  soil,  and  even  should  it  succeed  in  our  place 
11 
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it  wouk!  reqtiire  some  years  to  produce  a  snSicietit  quantity  of  planfa 
to  form  a  plantation  in  any  other  district  than  where  it  originated. 
The  first  variety  of  sugar  cane,  at  leUst  the  one  longest  known,  is  the 
Creole,  which  grows  best  in  a  moist  soil,  and  is  the  best  adapted  to 
Hilo;  the  next  is  the  Tahitian  cane,  thriving  and  yielding  best  in  a 
dry  soil,  such  as  all  along  the  western  side  of  Hawaii.  But  even 
should  any  one  be  so  fortunate  as  to  raise  cane,  the  seeds  of  which 
will  ripen  in  Hilo,  the  same  seeds  would  not  ripen  in  Kona — ^neither 
would  the  seed  raised  in  Kona  produce  plants  in  Hilo— the  soil  and 
climate  being  so  very  dissinailar.  The  sugar  cane  flowers  as  well 
here  as  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indias,  but  here  as  well  as  there  the 
seeds  are  abortive.  There  is  but  one  part  of  the  world  in  which  the 
cane  flowers  produce  seed,  and  that  is  in  the  East  Indias,  the  cane  of 
whk^h  country  would  not  pay  the  cultivator,  even  should  it  chance  to 
grow — at  least  all  the  experiments  in  Ameriea  and  the  West  Ib& 
Islanda  to  propagate  from  seed  have  failed.  As  to  variety  we  have 
bere  four  of  ^e  Arundo  Saccharifera,  but  what  their  botanical  defr- 
iMlioM  are  I  do  not  know.  The  most  prolific  is  juice  and  largeiA 
sized  is  the  red  cane ;  ttext  the  yellow  cane;  then  the  yellow  and 
^green  strt^p^d;  aad  last,  the  small  red  cane  called  '*Ohi;"  which  lat- 
ter, although  the  smallest^  is  by  far  the  sweetest.  The  reason  why 
the  planters  in  this  district  prefer  the  second  variety  is,  that  aa 
account  of  the  humidity  of  Hilo,  the  red  cane  gives  out  its  colonag 
nfattier  tn  grindidg  and  thertsby  ^oditees  a  sugar  of  a  darker  color 
than  that  of  the  yellow  cane,  on  actiount  of  t^  h^ldilig  a  larger  yortion 
of  Albuipen  in  solution.  Therefiire  I  am  of  ot)inioD  that  cane  propa- 
gated &bm  seed  would  require  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
than  if  produced  from  the  buds.  . 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  VITUAN. 
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EBPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BIBDS* 

Mr.   Severance  from  ike  CommUke  appoinied  to  procure  hteeetworovM 
Birde,  made  the  following  report: 

I  will  aot  venture  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  because  I 
hope  some  of  them  have  done  more  than  I  have;  but  having  consuhed 
vnth  several  of  the  member?,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  coyld 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  expending  any  money  in  procpring  birds, 
i^t  least  until  some  laws  should  be  passed  to  protect  them  from 
destruction  ^hen  obtained.  Fire  arms  have  so  far  come  into  pse 
among  the  natives,  that  while  there  are  no  penalties  and  no  laws,  an4 
not  even  a  public  sentiment  against  shooting  birds,  any  imported  bird 
being  rendered  tame  by  confinement,  would  immediately  attract  the 
attention  of  native  boy?,  and  be  in  great  danger  of  being  shot  or 
otherwise  killed. 

Tlere  are  bpt  few  birds  on  the  islands,  but  there  are  some  of  the 
most  beautifiil  kinds;  and  while  these  are  destroyed  by  hundreds  for 
the  amqsement  of  the  sportsman,  foreign  or  native,  it  is  not  thought 
expedieni  to  expend  much  money  in  importing  foreign  birds  of  no 
greater  utility.  The  Kole^  or  Plover,  is  perhaps  as  useful  in  destroy- 
fng  insects,  and  especially  the  pelua,  as  the  robin  or  any  other  bird  of 
th^  continent,  and  yet  many  of  these  birds  are  shot  or  scared  away 
from  cultivated  lands,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  range  over  them 
^ee  from  danger. 

There  is  but  one  bird  of  prey  which  has  attracted  my  notice,  and 
that  is  a  hawk  or  owl.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the  owl,  but  it  fliei 
about  at  mid-day  in  pursuit  of  prey,  and  never  in  the  night,  that  I  amf 
4ware  of.  It  sometimes  catches  young  turkeys  'and  chickens,  bul 
probably  much  more  than  compensates  for  this  by  destroying  fielA 
mice,  which  seem  to  be  its  principal  fbod. 

We  are  not  to  forget  that  we  have  already  the  most  valuable  bird^ 
among  us,  viz:  turkeys,  hens,  geese  and  ducks.  Of  the  last  three  we 
Jiave  many  varieties.  The  flesh  of  the  native  goose  is  verf  good,  and 
JO  it  that  of  the  Chinese  goose.  The  eggs  of  the  hitter  ^9^  larg^wJ 
ef  exeeHeat  quaiily,  svuch  raperiw  lo  tfao^e  of  the  duek  erAe  Bum* 
peaa  gooee.  The  Ohina  goose  like  the  China  fowl  has  a  hm^yy  hedji 
and  shott  wiaga,  aad  can  easily  be  ooniaed  by  elesa  fiuiee%  TIm 
native  goose  flies  with  as  nmdi  ftfsiUtgr  bm  the  AmaiicAairil4igffli(.ttt 
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It  is  not  80  large  however,  being  the  size  of  the  brant.  But  this  is 
diverging  from  the  duty  prescribed  to  the  committee,  though  we  maj. 
be  permitted  here  to  refer  to  the  well  known  fact  that  all  these 
domestic  fowls  are  most  efficient  destroyers  of  a  great  variety  of 
insects  and  their  lavae,  and  were  it  not  for  them  many  localities  would 
swarm  with  lizards,  spiders,  centipedes,  scorpions,  roaches,  &c. 

Noxious  insects  and  noxious  or  useless  plants  find  their  way  to  these 
islands  in  boxes  and  bales  of  merchandize;  but  birds  never  come  in 
that  way.  When  we  take  pains  to  import  them  we  should  be  careful 
to  leave  behind  those  which  would  do  much  mischief.  The  class  of 
insectivorous  birds  is  a  yery  large  one,  including  the  greater  number 
of  small  birds,  though  many  of  them  are  omnivorous,  eating  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  animal  food.  Some  of  these  are  very  mischievous, 
pulling  up  the  newly  planted  corn  or  other  grain  while  it  is  geminating, 
and  devouring  the  ripened  grain  in  great  quantities.  Among  these 
the  pigeon,  the  crow,  black  bird  and  blue  jay,  have  a  bad  reputation, 
labile  the  marten,  king  bird,  and  other  fly  catchers  destroy  the  honey 
bee,  and  the  woodpeckers  select  the  sweetest  apples  and  best  cherries. 
The  robin  also  is  very  partial  to  cherries  in  their  season,  and  we  sus- 
pect would  cat  the  fig  and  banana,  but  his  favorite  food  is  the  ant 
worm,  and  hence  his  utility. 

The  bluebird,  the  sparrow,  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  scarlet 
tanger,  the  thrush,  the  mocking  bird  and  the  wren,  are  among  the 
birds  deemed  harmless;  most  of  them  are  singing  birds,  and  all  feed 
on  insects.  A  great  number  might  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  list.  All 
these  we  presume  could  be  obtained  in  California  or  Oregon,  and 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  obtain  them  is  to  offer  a  bounty  for  ihem 
delivered  here. 

There  are  other  birds  which  would  be  useful.  The  ortolan  and  the 
wopdcock  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  fish.  The  canvas  back  duck 
ii  liighly  prized.  Both  feed  on  worms.  The  white  stork  is  a  famous 
Mt:CfktGher,  and  devours  reptiles,  ofial,  &c.  ^  Being  like  a  turkey 
bmzard  a  capital  scavenger ,  he  is  in  some  countries  protected  by  law. 
and  beeomea  as  tame  as  any  domestie  fowl.  He  spends  the  mxaamet^ 
in  EuvopOy  aadthe  winter  in  Afiica.  There  is  however,  little  neadof 
•eavenfer  bi^  Iwre,  {or  the  fowls,  the  dogs  and  the  ants  soon  davoar 
idi  imtrid  Mhnal  matter  left  above  ground. 
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Without  taking  up  more  time  on  the  subject,  we  would  recommend' 
tliat  the  Society  look  to  the  preservation  of  the  native  insectivorous 
l>irds,  and  offer  premiums  for  such  foreign  and  harmless  insectivorous 
l>irds  as  can  be  obtained  without  great  cost. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTiCa 
To  Ou  PruidefU  and  Memben  of  the  R,  H.  JlgricuUural  Society: 

I  regret  that  for  want  of  time  I  have  been  unable  to  proeure  data  of 
sufficient  interest  to  the  Society  to  form  a  report  upon  statiftiofl  worthy 
of  your  conaideratipn. 

As  the  Society  have  done  me  the  honor  to  publish  in  the  third 
Tolume  of  transactions,  a  table  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles 
of  production  from  the  year  ld44  to  1851,  inclusive,  and  the  valua 
of  the  total  domestic  exports  for  each  year,  I  now  offer  the  following 
as  a  continuation  of  that  table. 


. 

AveiUffr  fbr  tlire« 
y«an,184d,>50aiid*5L 

185QL 

Snffar,  lbs. 

47.5,049  ' 

729,877 

Molassct,  galls , 

38,240 

46,136 

Syrup,         »*          -   - 

43,229 

35,376 

Cotfce.  lbs., 

87,949 

117,210 

Salt,  bbls. 

4,l»5 

7,11$ 

Irish  Potatoas,  bbla. 

32,246 

8,223 

Sweet      «*         ••    . 

*  5,718 

6,068   ' 

Oniony             *« 

•    . 

Arrow  Root,  lbs.,    - 

7,710 

21,444. 

Hides, 

2,342 

1,019 

Qoat  Skins - 

.    -            .           28,049 

29,779    . 

Tallow,  lbs ,  - 

8,564 

6,294 

Total  valae  of  afl  the  ex] 

K)rts  a$  cargo,       $222,651  77 

$129,613  69 

The  very  large  $hipments  of  Irish  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  at 
high  prices  in  1850  and  the  early  part  of  1851,  and  the  small  ship-' 
ments  and  low  prices  of  1852  make]  the  average  value  of  exporti" 
appear  decidedly  unfavorable  to  1852,  though  most  of  the  valuable 
tod  reliable  products  show  an  encouraging  increase. 

Of  sugar,  potatoes,  swine  and  poultry  there  have  been  considerably 
quantities  shipped  to  California  since  January  last,  and  they  have 
uniformly  commanded  fair  paying  prices.  During  the  last  year  a  new 
article  of  export  has  been  discovered  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
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promise  to  be  t^f^  ifnportai^t  article  in  our  comm^r^e,  aiu)  which  U  itill 
in  demand,  though  not  in  large  quantities  or  at  the  high  prices  it 
brought  at  first,  I  refer  to  the  "Pepeiao  Akua,"  a  species  of  fungas^ 
round  upon  the  trunks  of  Kukui  trees.  About  5000  lbs.  were  sent  to 
San  Francisco  last  year. 

Trusting  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  same  committee  with  njaelf 
will  have  something  to.ofieE  you  more  worthy  of  the  name  Report, 
than  the  foregoing,  I  will  only  add  that  wool,  an  article  which  might 
be,  and  probably  will  be  produced  here  in  large  quantities,  had  not 
up  to  the  Ist  January,  1853,  had  a  place  among  our  exports.  Since 
January^  there  bare  been  4,395  pounds,  Ae  clippings  of  Messrs. 
liaey  &  Louendii'ft  Sock,  sbif^ed  to  the  United  Stated,  and  th«reis 
ft0W  at  least  one  edier  lot.  ready  for  market. 

CHARLES  IL  BISHOP. 


BEPORT  OF  THB  COMMITrSE  QN  TlKNINe. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Leather 
and  Tanning  to  have  collected  and  presented  in  this  report  accortta 
and  cQ9)plete  information  ia  regard  to  the  tanning  bu«ineas  at  tbeae 
islands,  bt^  such  is  its  ^mited  condition  that  its  statistics  would  fhmish 
no  sajtia&ctory  basis  for  general  conclusions. 

The  Chairman  will  therefbre  present  merely  a  few  of  hfs  own  eon- 
▼ictions  on  this  subject,  together  with  a  valuable  letter  from  the  aiam- 
ber  qf.  the  Committee  from  Hawaii. 

TbeM  Appear  no  good  reasons  for  our  depending  mainly  apon  a 
fo]rf  igi^  country  for  leat(^er»  boots  ^xkd  shoQS^ 

Hidee  of  e^celle^t  qyality^  fr^s^i  ii^  vianj  cases^  %nd  unii\)nred  by 
die  processes  of  drying  ami  vqyja|^^)g»  superior  barbi,  lime,  a  wtnn 
^Umate  favojrinij^  and  facilitating  the  che^iical  combinations  wjiicb 
produce  ieath^^^  efigible,  situations  whpre  hides,  barl^  and  water  ar^ 
brought  together  in  a  business  that  requires  only  a  moderate  capital^ 
where  the  operations  are  of  qomparatiye  simplicity,  where  the  prodifct 
^ds  a  speedy  and  remunerative  sale,  and  finally  m^here  the  labor  is 
^minejitly  healthful^  these  are  existing  ia^ts  aiponfl  us  whi<?h  indicate 
t^t;  t|i^  i^ax^tifact^r^  o(  leather  yirpuld  b^e  f^dvMtiEi^^ou^.  b^th  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  state. 
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The  eapacity  of  our  own  market  need  not  be  the  measure  of  otiir 
pTddtiction. 

With  an  article,  the  raw  material  of  which  costs  us  but  half  tbe 
amount  *paid  hj  the  American  manufacturer,  and  at  a  distance  from 
market  only  half  as  great,  we  can  undersell  him  in  California;  and 
neither  Manila,  China  nor  South  America  will  come  forward  as  com- 
petitors; our  only  Hmit  here  is  our  ability,  and  that  ability  measurably 
determined  by  our  zeal  and  energy. 

Our  well-tanned  sole  leather  is  of  the  first  quality,  excelling  the  Ibh 
potted  article  in  sofhiess  and  durability,  the  large  proportion  of  tan^ 
nia  compared  with  the  extractive  matter  in  our  barks  contributing 
largely  to  this  farorable  result. 

In  ttie  communication  abore  referred  to^  the  businesis  of  tanning  fii 
represented  as  barely  afibrding  a  subsistance  to  the  tanner.  WhilA 
this  may  be  correct  in  reference  to  particular  localities  and  vc^ 
limitwl  operations,  it  can  scarcely  apply  to  fevorable  situations,  wiA 
Aiitable  aad  adequate  appliances.  As  in  other  raauofaetures^  n  r^« 
i^eietable  amount  of  eapicsal  and  preparation  are  essential  prenre^^ 
sites  to  success. 

The  kiLther  business  genb^'^lly,  at  th^  islands,  has  hlardiy  advanced 
pt*oportionably  with  other  mahufactiires.  Some  of  its  processes  havb 
ftot  y^t  been  introduced,  but  ft  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  requMit^  iMIl 
and  appliances  will  soon  find  their  way  nUionig  ui(. 

I^robabfy  our  yearly  consumption  of  leather  in  all  fts  forms  wfll 
iftot  ftff  n^uch  short  of  $FOO,OW  in  vakte,  and  ^is  consumption  ih 
steadily  increasing. 

^oif  this,  ou^  own  herdi<,'fbrest9a<nd  eoi%I  reaf^  ceUld  fiirnidh'thb 
tnlUlsndi},  and  our  peopte  riHlito^^tttre  if,  fhuS  MnMr.g  ont  inoi^f  at 
h6tBte  nnd  eArichtng  bUr  men  of  entetpMs^,  engaged  In  AM  bndabi^ 
brattch  of  buisihm.  lU^pneeffidfy  sbbmiited/ 

J.  ffilRST. 

To  J.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Chairrmn  of  the  CommiUee  an  Ltatker  4r  Tanmng: 
8iE:<A'TlWt  leather  can  be  as  well  tanned  and  prepared  on  these 
islands  for  all  the  various  uses  t6  which  it  is  adapted ,  the  specimens 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Society  at  this  meeting  fully 
prove;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  can  compete  with 
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the  foreign  manufacture,  still  I  think  when  all  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  the  want  of  mechanical  appliances  are  considered,  the  pre- 
sented specimens  will  meet  with  their  just  meed  of  praise.       The 
difficulty  which  now    exists   in  tanning  leather  so  as  to   render  it 
profitable  is— the  procuring  of  bark.    The  Konohikis  demanding  so 
high  a  price  for  permission  to  get  bark;   the  distance   and  time 
required  to  procure  it;  the  payment  of  hired  labor,  and  the  low  price 
which  leather  brings,  barely  suffice  to  procure  the  common  neces- 
scoies  of  life.     Neither  have  we  any  lime  on  this  side  of  the  island;  it 
has  to  be  brought  from  Kawaihae  or  Oahu,  which  forms  a  beary  itesi 
in  the  necessary  expenses.    The  bark  has  also  to  be  pounded  by  hand 
as  we  have  no  mills,  nor  mill-wrights  to  construct  one;  thus  at  the 
present  time  in  this  district,  the  tanner  labors  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties; and  should  the  restrictions  on  getting  bark  be  increased.  Urn 
essential  branch  of  industry  will  naturally  be  paralyzed.     The  pur- 
chase of  foreign  bark  if  imported,  unless  it  be  in  such  quantities  as  to 
.ensure  a  constant  supply,  and  be  procurable  at  so  low  &  rate  as  to 
.enable  the  tanner  to  compete  with  foreign  leather,  would  be  of  oo 
avail. 

The  barks  mostly  used  in  tanning  are  the  Eoa  and  Ohia.  Many 
others  have  been  used  and  produce  a  very  handsome  leather,  bot  as 
the  trees  are  small  and  scarce  they  are  not  used  except  to  tan,  a  lew 
skins  of  a  lighter  color  for  any  particular  purpose.  The  strongest 
bark-^that  is  the  one  which  contains  the  most  tannin — is  the  bark 
or  the  root  of  the  Eukui  or  Candle  Nut  tree.  It  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  Eoa  bark,  as  Catechu  does  to  Oak  bark,  that  is,  one  pound 
to  ten.  Ohia  bark  gives  a  lighter  color  to  leather  than  Eoa,  and  does 
not  contain  so  much  tannin,  and  the  liquor  is  always  the  better  for  a 
little  Eukui  bark.  Shumach  or  the  Nanelehau  gives  an  elegant  color 
to  kid  skins.  All  leather  tanned  on  the  islands  is  in  quality  equal  to 
foreign  leather,  but  for  want  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  (he 
finishing,  has  not  the  same  completed  appearance;  though  for  use  and 
wefur  it  is  ^very  way  equal  to  the  foreign  importction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  yours  very  respecti\illy, 

B.  PITMAN. 
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KEQPOST  ON  0ABDEN  8E£0S  AND  FhOW^VB. 

■**-1ivi  amoBf  ril  tiie  HMCbotft  of  «iiTieliiiig  one's  Mif,  then  It  no  one  better,  no  one  moie  ptoflttu 
ble,  and  pleasant,  and  figneable,  no  one  more  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  than  that  of 
«aan«riBf  and  tiBing  the  ground."— dBartM0<yVfsi  e  eemmituiMtin  tf  Cieer^,  to  kit  sen  Jfsrens. 

Haying  been  appointed  with  seyeral  others,  to  report  upon  the 
subject  of  "Garden  Seeds  and  Fruits/'  I  deemed  it  adrisable  to 
notify  the  other  members  on  the  committee;  Trhen,  to  my  surprise,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Duncan,  (a  professional  gardner,  and  who  should 
have  been  the  Chairman  of  this  committee,)  had  gone  to  Australia, 
Mr.  Bowlin  to  California,  while  Mr.  Kinnej,  residing  in  Eau,  on 
Hawaii,  would  not  visit  Honolulu,  at  this  season,  henoe  only  M^. 
Cleghorn  and  myself  remained  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  committee. 
How  it  should  have  occurred  that  my  name  should  have  been  placed 
upon  the  committee,  before  that  of  Mr.  Cleghoni,  I  camot  imagine, 
for  in  all  matters,  pertaining  to  seeds,  fruits,  &c.,  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  have  him  discourse,  like  Solomon  of  eld, 
who ''  spake  of  trees  from  the  oedarthat  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  ef  the  wall."  1  Kings,  4:  98.  As  it  may  net 
be  ^knewn  to  some  present,  I  would  reaaark  that  Mr.  Cictghom,  is  a 
seed-man,  by  profession,  and  I  doubt  not  cquM,  and  would  if  request* 
ed,  furnish  much  useful  information  4ipon  this  eul^ect,  to  the  Societj. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  he  has  prepared  a  few  remarks,  which  he 
will  read  on  this  occasion. 

To  prepare  myself  for  wcHing  -this  J^port,  I  concluded  not  to 
examine  books  written  by  man,  but  go  fortii  and  study  the  laws  of  the 
"book  of  nature,"  as  they  might  be  turned  over  and  explained,  by 
more  of  our  most  practical  gardners  |n  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu. 

J  .first  vi^ked.the  small  but  v^ell  c^ultivatedgavd^n  of  the  prcipi;^tor 

of  the  French  Hotel,  Monsieur  Victor.    The  small  patch  of  ,1{^, 

^Qh  he  haa  broimbt  ,^l^er  ^uftivfjtion /bI^ws  ^hat  o^n  |>e^^Qja0,  in 

ithe  T)9fy:h6art:9fJ^olu]tu,  w^e  ,tbe  ppcujiacity  of  tbfiyfjfOi^^l, 

jfP§^i9g.W>n  a  lay<9r  of  ;vplc{^fiic  cinder,  rf^^dei^  cultivation  .exceed* 

igvofwing  in:hisifM4eo,jUe^ts,.tufnipe,  racUfhes,  jbeiyMi,  cpnij  i^r- 
,  Ji«  i«W»>«ftfriiAf  Jl»  ^WM  :^.  Jm^  i^^.  >ttt  W99»d  me,  ^^  |ie 
Jh«d  Ma4e  .^usra«fim^^^  «.  £9qi  «5ply  of  3ga,»den  i  i^^Sy  ^^wiye 
,  fy9Pk¥9m90'    TWe^BB^iBfJe  of  ifut.  Victor,  4a  a  .practical  £f9dfinfin 
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&  limited  scale,  is  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  house-keeper 
in  Honolulu.  The  dwellings  of  the  foreign  residents,  are  surrounded 
with  abundant  land,  wherein  to  raise  all  the  regetables  necessary  for 
their  families  provided  the  spade,  hoe  and  rake  are  ekUlfuUy  exercised  by 
the  inmate  of  the  dwelling, 

I  next  visited  the  premises  of  the  veteran  gardener,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Honolulu.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Alexander  Adams.  I  found  growing  in  his 
j^arden,  viz:  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  cucumbers,  radishes,  turnips, 
cabbages,  &c.  Mr.  Adams  finds  his  greatest  difficulty  to  consist  in 
his  inability  to  obtain  good  seed.  He  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  he 
thought  [one  reason  why  the  seeds  upon  the  islands  were  no  better, 
was  this,  that  the  vegetables  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  earth 
sufficiently  long.  Mr.  Adams  is  doing  more  for  fruits  than  any  other 
person  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  forward  the 
Mango,  having  a  fine  tree  seven  years  old  growing  near  his  house.— 
It  now  abounds  with  firuit.  He  has  also  succeeded  with  the  lemon, 
the  Chinese  orange,  the  peach  and  fig  trees.  Of  the  latter  he  has  three 
different  species,  in  bearing,  viz:  the  turkey,  tree  and  bush  fig. 

Mr.  Rice,  at  Punahou,  furnished  me  with  the  following  memoradnm 
respecting  vegetables  raised  at  that  location.  The  following  are 
seed  bearing: 


Squashes, 

4  varieties 

Melons, 

3 

Cucumbers, 

2 

Tomatoes, 

2 

Beans, 

6 

Carrots, 

1 

Radishes, 

1 

The  following  are  non-seed-bearing:  onions,  turnips,  beets,  cab- 
bages,  kalo. 

In  my  rambles,  I  have  visited  the  garden  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
has  entered  upon  the  business  of  gardening  more  energetically  and 
scientifically  than  any  other  person  in  Honolulu.  His  remarks,  in 
his  late  address,  before  our  Society,  indicate  that  gardening  with  him. 
Is  what  it  should  be  with  others,  a  most  pleasing  and  delightful  em- 
ployment. He  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  raising  varioos  and 
ordinary  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  complains  in  strains  similar  to  those 
•f  H  Viotor  and  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  even 
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a  tolerable  supply  of  good  seed.    He  has  ordered  a  supply  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  hopes  to  receive  them  in  time  to  improve  the  next 
planting  season. 

The  subject  of  gardening  has  hitherto  been  most  sadly  neglected  at 
the  islands.     It  is  only  within  four  or  five  years  that  the  subject 
received    any    attention,    beyond    raising  a    moderate    supply    of 
the  most  common  garden  vegetables.    Efforts  have  not  been  made  to 
introduce  good  fresh  seed.    The  poor  quality  and  limited  supply  of 
garden  products  is  a  common  subject  of  remark  and  just  censure  on 
the  part  of  strangers  visiting  our  shores.    I  doubt  not  that  more  has 
been  done  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  California  during  the  last  three 
years,  than  has  been  done  here  since  the  islands  were  discovered.— 
At  that  period,  the  islands  furnished  but  a  few  species,  including 
kalo,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  ohia  apples,  &c.    The  catalogue  is 
now  much  enlarged,  but  the  supply  of  the  rare  species  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  is  upon  the  most  limited  scale.    There  is  one  species 
however,  for  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted,  and  the  supply  mosi 
abundant:  I  refer  to  the  luscious  watermelon! 

In  pursuing  my  enquiries  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  one  new  product  of  our  forests,  which  is  now  used  for  food 
among  the  Chinese,  and  ^N^ch  has,  during  the  last  year,  bee» 
exported.      I   refer  to  the  Peptau  Mua,  or  species  of  Fungus  or 
Lichen,  growing  upon  the  Eukui  trees,  in  wet  and  damp  parts  of  the 
islands.    On  this  island  it  has  been  gathered,  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waialna.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  informs  me  that  it  is 
quite  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means,  an 
imwholesome  or  unsavory  dish  when  properly  prepared.    He  has 
several  times  eaten  it    It  is  especially  worthy  of  attenti<m,  in  as 
much  as  it  has  become  an  article  of  export.    The  following  items  I 
copy  from  the  books  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  in  Honolulu,  relating 
to  the  amounts  of  this  article  exported: 

August    1862,  oxpozted  from  Honoluhi  to  San  Fnmdsoo,      660  Ibt. 
October      "  "  "  "  "  h06l  " 

November  ••  ••  ••  "  •*  1.800  •« 

December  ««  "  "  '•  "  1»W0  •« 

Pebmary  1868,       "  "  "  "  «.106  •« 

..  M  H  ••  .«  ••  3,067  «« 

••  "  "        from  Lahaina  ••  660  « 

14,478 
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1  leiiiti  that  the  driicle  hstf  bfought  air  ti^  u  Sstrtf  o^nts  par 
pemA,  in  the  San  Franeiseo  amf  kert,  attkoi^li  so  higk  a  pticA  oovM 
not  be  depended  upon.    Six  cents  per  pound  is  the  usual  inToke  prioa. 

In  regard  to  one  br anefo  of  th«  subject  aasigaed  to  this  eommittee, 

I  hare  written  but  httle,  and  for  the  rmtj  good  reason,  that  Utfaeit^ 

bm  Httle  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  iiik>n  the  islands.    I  refer  to 

fhdb.    The  fig  and  the  grape  have  received  the  most  atlentioB^  but 

m  l6oking  ov^  &e  schedule  of  subjects,  I  perceive  that  both  of  Iheaa 

IM  asii|[ned  to  other  committeeB.  I  cannot  however,  refram  from  refer* 

big  to  a  ^gle  faet,  in  regard  to  the  fig  tree;  Ohistratiye  of  the  point, 

fliai  shi^  masters,  may  do  mudi  in  the  wajr  ef  transferring  fruit  treei 

froih  6M  part  of  the  wcnrld  to  an^er .    In  dM  year  1S43,  mj  neither 

Oapt.  Penhalkrw,  took  much  tmable  lo  bring  from  *'  St  Catkariftes,'' 

H  Honoliflii^  a  slip  of  the  Turkey  fig.    He  sndceeded  in  laadiag  if  ii 

k  tolerably  heahhy  state.    It  Was  given  to  another  neigkbor'^  of  uum^ 

Ifr.  Ladd«  who  planted  it  near  my  study  door,  and  hence,  I  kaire  kad 

k  good  opp<^imity  to  witch  ila  growtk.    At  firtkt  if  required  no  sBHdi 

amount  of  labor  and  extra  watching  to  cause  it  to  pot  forth  katea.^ 

IVr  a  stei6n»  ierions  fbara  were  entertained,  that  it  would  dboop  end 

(He^  but  earefiil  nursing  and  pruiriig,  eventually  sueeeeAad  in  brk^ 

lif  the  tfee  to  matori^.    Ten  yeaH  bav^  now  riapa^d,  and  what  in 

tte  ttenlt^    From  that  one  tree,  almost  a  cowttleso  numbei^  of  sKpa 

Mr?6  been  cnt^  #hich  are  flouiishhlg  in  almeit  every  garden  in  Htoa* 

Wui  knd  Mi^f  ptirte  of  the  islands*    Tear  ater  year,  visitors  kaM 

Uli^pad  off  the  ytiung  diooee,  but  still  A^  parent  tre6  coittinnes  to  puf 

fSrtt  &  fireeh  inxpplyi  thiis  natore  VdrMtes  fiie  Mtyif^  of  SokMBMii 

**  tbeit  is  thU  scatterethi  and  y^  inorteseth."    I  think  that  balk  Iks 

]^ri6n  tHid  breugfat  this  ig  tree  from  St.  Oathannes,  and&a  <me  wke 

ntmed  it  afMr  lU  itrival,  are  deseirvitig  of  tke  thanks  of  th«  comnHii 

t&fi  and  a  nnula])  at  taatt»  from  tke  "Reyal  Hawaiian  Agrieakaral 

Society.*' 

In  66iicludii^  tty  t^p^ti,  I  imi  happy  ik  being  Mk  to  prssent  the 
following  eommunication  from  Gw  Wundenberg  Esq.,  lato  of  Haneleit 
KaoaL 

AB  of  which  is  respectfhlly  submittod« 

S.  C.  DAMON. 
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3b  JW.  8.  C.  Deimon^  Honolulu: 

D£A&  Suu — ^With  pleasure  I  comply  with  your  request  of  this  eve* 
niag  to  fiimish  you  with  an  account  of  such  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
as  I  have  attempted  to  cultivate  at  Hanalei,  and  how  far  I  have 
succeeded.  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  principally  to  the 
raising  of  fruit  trees,  but  ray  time  being  limited,  my  remariu  can.  be 
only  short.  Allow  me  to  remark  in  the  outset  that  Hanalei  is  rather 
a  wet  place,  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  vegetation  very  luxuriant. 

Thi  Oranos  grows  well  at  Hanalei  when  the  tree  haa  once  reached 
a  eertain  age,  that  is  to  say  imtil  it  bears  fruit,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  tree  to  that  stage.  After  the  seed  is  planted,  in  about  six 
weeks  the  young  tree  appears  and  grows  up  sprightly  until  about  a 
year  oU,  when  the  tree  will  be  about  two  feet  high;  but  now  the 
branches  commence  decaying  and  die  off.  Sometimes  after  new 
branehes  shooi  out  die  M  again  and  make  place  for  new  ones;  during 
aU  this  time  the  main  stem  is  constantly  increaaoAg  and  singular  as  i| 
may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  years  experience  that  tha 
isece  atUatioo  you  pay  to  the  young  tree  the  more  you  retard  its 
growth.  Ediperience  has  taught  me  that  to  raise  orange  trees  you  had 
better  leave  them  entirety  to  themaslres,  lritho«t  pruning  or  weeding 
thetti.  Ifr.  Areher  and  myself  have  repeatetiy  talked  on  the  subfect. 
Mid  ha  also  ean  testify  that  we  have  found  trees  entirely  overgrow^ 
bj  grass»  in  a  by  far  more  healthy  condition  than  those  on  which  all 
pOiliUe  care  was  bestowed.  It  wiU  reqaire  at  least  ten  years  belbm 
an  orange  tree  begins  to  bear  from  the  time  the  seed  was  planted. 
These  Islands  eaanot  compete  with  the  Society  Islands  in  the  cultiva 
tae*oforaages« 

Tn  LiMX.— Nearly  the  same  is  to  be  said  irf'the  lime  that  I  stated 
nt  the  orange^  hut  Oe  IiMie  is  rather  hardier  aad  oommences  bearing 
siAtfr  the  iCh  year. 

Tn  Tabitian  Lxmon. — ^Ilie  same  remarks  I  have  made  on  tli# 
aralige  apply  here  else.  I  never  have  succeeded  to  get  them  to  bear. 
ne  obljrcnesl  bate  seen  hemonthe  idaods  were  these  exhibited  this 
/ear  by  Ctpi.  Adaasi. 

Ite  Idsnev  LsBioif  bslmi  to  Ibe  sama  tribe  bat  dees  not  gom  t» 
»e  bigb  fc  tree  as  the  Jyree  previetiily  meatiened     WhenllfftHiMhri 
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mj  trees,  or  rather  bushes,  were  about  six  feet  high,  four  years  old 
and  in  bearing.  The  tree  wants  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  other- 
wise taken  care  of  by  pruning,  etc.  It  (the  bush)  resembles  very 
much  the  tree  in  appearance  and  its  nature. 

The  Citron,  which  is  easily  cultivated,  thrives  well  in  Hanalei. 
It  grows  into  a  straggling  bush,  long  thin  branches,  is  pretty  hardy, 
and  bears  the  third  year.  The  above  are  all  belonging  to  that  tribe 
I  have  tried  to  cultivate  at  Hanalei. 

In  1848  I  planted  at  Hanalei  first  time 

The  Vi  Tree,  a  Tahitian  fruit  tree,  the  fruit  much  resembling  the 
mango  in  size  and  shape.  The  Vi  grows  well  at  Hanalei ;  when  I  left 
I  had  one  tree  about  fifteen  or  more  feet  high,  and  appeared  to  do  at 
well  there  as  on  Tahiti.  I  presume  the  tree  will  commence  bearing 
when  about  seven  years  old. 

The  Mapee  or  Tahitian  Chestnut,  a  slow  growing  tree  with  a  beau* 
tiful  shining  leaf,  quite  yellow  when  young,  afterwards  dark  green; 
fruit  kidney  shape,  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  three 
inches  wide;  resembles  much  the  chestnut  which  we  use,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  way.  I  planted  mine  in  1849,  from  seeds.  When  I  left 
they  were  about  four  feet  high  and  doing  well. 

Peaches. — Of  peaches  I  had  only  one  kind  in  bearing  when  I  left, 
but  I  had  about  eight  different  superior  kinds  which  I  had  raised  firoin 
seeds  from  Valparaiso  and  New  South  Wales.     I  presume  some  pt 
fliem  will  have  borne  fruit  this  year.    Peaches  are  doing  very  well  in 
Hanalei,  and  grow  there  to  very  large  trees. 

The  Loquat  grows  well  at  Hanalei  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  1  bad 
only  one  tree  grown  from  seed  planted  in  1850.  The  tree  looked 
very  healthy  and  was  growing  fast.  , 

Fios  grow  well  enough  in  Hanalei  but  I  think  that  they  want  rather 
a  little  dryer  climate.  The  trees  grow  up  fast  but  the  firuit  is  liable  to 
burst  firom  the  wet. 

The  Chirimota  I  tried  to  cultivate  fi>r  several  years  bat  witboot 
■uccess.  The  tree  would  grow  up  about  two  feet  high,  and  there 
remain  stationary  for  years.  Somewhere  about  1856  Mr.  Wilcox  toM 
me  thai  he  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty  but  had  overcome  it  by 
]^«ttlnig  it  en  a  spot  where  the  natives  had  had  an  oven.     There  aH 
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the  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  ashes  must  make  the  soil  extremely 
rich;  I  tried  the  experiment  with  a  tree  which  had  been  stationary  for 
about  two  years,  and  the  result  was  beyond  expectation;  in  about  six 
months  the  tree  shot  up  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet. 

The  Custard  Apple. — ^Two  kinds  from  Tahiti,  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Chirimoya,  but  more  delicious  in  taste  and  comes  sooner  to  per- 
fection; I  am  told  that  they  will  yield  fruit  in  Tahiti  eighteen  months 
after  planting  from  seeds.  I  have  tried  them  repeatedly,  but  all  my 
attempts  to  cultivate  them  successfully  have  been  vain. 

The  Date  grows  well  there  if  kept  clean  and  sheltered  from  the 
winds.     I  had  two  trees,  but  too  small  to  expect  fruit  soon. 

The  Cacao  seems  to  grow  well  at  Hanalei.  I  had  planted  in  1851 
about  twenty  young  trees  from  seed  I  procured  from  Mr.  Manini's 
garden  here  in  Honolulu.  They  were  small  yet,  but  from  appearance 
they  would  do  well  there. 

The  Guava. — I  had  three  difierent  kinds;  the  common  guava,  the 
sour  guava  and  the  white  guava.  All  three  kinds  thrive  alike  well.— 
The  latter  kind  is  a  particular  pretty  looking  tree,  and  I  rather  wonder 
to  see  it  not  more  about  the  houses  of  residents,  as  it  is  very  orna« 
mental. 

The  Tamarind  does  well  there.  I  planted  some  trees  in  1847,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year;  they  were  in  blossom  for  the  first  time,  in 
May,  1853. 

Tbs  Papata  or  Papaa  Apple,  grows  well  in  Hanalei.  This  is  a 
most  useful  tree;  I  have  had  always  a  large  number  growing  on  my 
place,  and  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Montgomery  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  tree  in  his  address.  They  will  commence  bearing 
about  eight  months  after  planted  from  seed,  and  continue  bearing  for 
about  four  or  five  years,  having  constantly  fruit  of  all  sizes  on  them. 
The  fruit  of  the  young  trees  is  the  largest  and  best;  I  have  had  fruit 
of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  male  and  female  tree;  the  former  does  not 
bear  any  fruit  or  at  least  very  seldom,  (I  have  had  twice  a  male  tree 
bearing  fruit,)  and  care  is  therefore  to  be  taken  to  plant  only  the 
female  tree;  but  you  cannot  distinguish  them  until  they  begin  to  show 
blossom.    In  sowing  the  seeds  the  proportion  of  the  male  to  the  female 
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tree  is  generally  greater,  I  should  say  about  three  male  to  one  feoiafo 
tree.  I  hare  sown  the  seeds  in  a  nursery  in  driUs;  when  the  young 
plants  were  about  a  foot  high  I  transplanted  them  to  their  proper 
places,  always  three  or  four  in  a  cluster,  and  when  they  showed  tbeir 
blosom  left  only  one  standing  and  cut  down  the  rest.  They  are  excel- 
lent food  for  poultry  and  pigs,  but  make  also  very  good  pies  and  tarts 
if  a  little  lime  juice  is  added  to  them. 

The  Brkad  Fruit  grows  well  at  Hanalei.  I  had  planted  a  good 
number  in  my  fowl  yard,  and  they  were  doing  extremely  well;  it  u  a 
most  useful  and  yery  pretty  tree.  I  planted  them  in  the  fall  of  1847, 
and  when  I  left  in  1652,  some  of  them  were  about  25  feet  high.  1 
'expect  they  commence  bearing  when  about  seren  years  oM.  They 
want  much  care  when  first  planted  out,  and  have  only  succeeded  by 
-planting  them  out  in  the  winter  time  and  when  it  was  very  wet. 

Bananas  and  Plantains  grow  very  well  every  where,  paitieidarly 
if  protected  from  the  winds. 

PiN£  ArPLEs.— There  were  originally  two  kinds  in  HanaM,  one  of 
'brown  yellow  color  and  the  other  of -a  bri^  yellow;  the  fbmMr, 

'the  larger  kind  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  the  most  preferable.  Bat 
I  had  latterly  a  few  plants  of  the  Tahitian  pine  apples,  from  l^^hiti,  4i 
Tory  superior  fruit.  They  are  propagated  from  suceors  and  grow 
oxceedingly  well  in  Hanalei. 

Besides,  Strawberries  and  grapes  grow  at  Hanalei;  but  I  Ikiok 
they  grow  better  in  a  more  dry  climate. 
Of  vegetables,  all  the  dtfierent  kinds,  as  yet  [ctdlivated  so  thaoa 

'  islands,  grow  well  there. 

Irish  Potatobs  I  have  ^rown  there, 'superior  to  any  I  bovo  Man 
on  the  other  islands.  In  the  spring  ^  1882,  I  had  a  crop  in  ay 
garden  which  looked  as  well  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe.— 
Some  of  the  vines  were  about  six  feet  long  and  yet  they  jioided«s 
abundantly  as  potatoes  at  hurae.    Mr.  Jc^son  and  Bfr.  Arohor,  as 

-well  as  Mr.  Whitney,  who  have  oeen  them,  ean  bear  witneao  lo  flieir 

'appearance. 

SwvET  Potatoes  do  -^SR  onougfa  ^on  die  ^faill  -^eides,  but-oa  ^ 

'wholelt  is  too  wet  for-  fhem  in  Banalei;  ftey  run  to-iau&eBoo^ 

''Imt  If  not  coustanily  cut  ilewn<wtD  not^boar  much^fruit 
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Pumpkins,  Msi^n s  and  Squashes  of  all  descriptions  grow  w«U.-* 
Of  the  Pumpkin  kind  I  have  found  the  so  called  crooked  neck 
SQUASH,  the  one  which  jielded  the  most  abundantly  and  is  also> 
perhaps,  the  best  flavored. 

The  Vegetable  MARaow  Squash  grows  well,  and  it  has  been 
much  liked  there. 

Of  Cucumbers,  which  also  grow  equally  well,  I  had  two  kinds. 

Cabbages  grow  well  there,  and  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  on 
Oahu;  what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  cabbage  never  goes  to  seed;  it 
is  propagated  by  the  suckers  from  the  old  trunk.  It  does  not  deterio- 
rate in  quality  by  this  process  as  might  be  expected;  I  have  always 
raised  better  cabbage  from  those  suckers  than  from  imported  seed. 

Carrots  grow  well  and  go  to  seed. 

Lettuce  and  Endive,  do.  do. 

Tomatoes  grows  very  luxuriant. 

Beans  grow  exceedingly  well,  except  the  brown  bean  which  I  have 
tried  repeatedly,  but  have  never  succeeded  to  get  more  returns  than 
the  seed  I  had  planted,  and  that  rather  deteriorated. 

Peas  grow  very  well,  but  are  very  difficult  to  raise  on  account  of 
the  attacks  from  the  ant  worm,  to  which  they  are  particularly  liable. 
If  there  are  any  ant  worms  in  the  garden  or  the  vicinity,  they  are 
sure  to  find  their  way  to  the  young  peas. 

The  Pea  Nut  grows  exceedingly  well  there,  is  easily  raised,  and 
yields  abundant  crops.  I  have  raised  as  fine  pea  nuts  as  ever  I  have 
seen  anywhere. 

Turnips  succeed,  but  are  difficult  to  raise  on  account  of  their  being 
attacked  when  young  by  a  fly  who  destroys  in  short  time  a  whole  bed. 
Lime  and  ashes,  which  I  have  tried  as  a  protection  to  the  young 
plants,  have  not  proved  as  effectual  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Onions  and  Ch allots  grow  well,  particularly  the  latter;  the 
former  want  rather  a  more  dry  soil,  and  is  liable  to  rot,  if  it  comes  on 
wet  for  a  length  of  time,  as  it  frequently  does  in  Hanalei.  , 

I  have  tried  at  various  times,  different  other  kinds  of  vegetables^ 
bat  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  again  for  want  of  labor. 

Sage,  Marjoram,  Tbtms,  Parsley,  Celert,  and  various  other 

Idnds  grow  well,  and  could  be  supplied  from  there  easy,  if  conveyance 
13 
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were  not  wantiiig.  Nature  has  done  for  that  place  evBrytbiag  we 
eould  poesiblj  eipect,  high  as  our  expectations  often  run.  It  does  not 
require  any  exertion  to  make  the  articles  grow,  but  U  requires  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  prevent  the  weeds,  the  growth  of  which  beats  any 
thing  I  ever  have  seen,  from  overgrowing  and  choking  your  v^e- 
tables. 

The  flower  gardens  of  Hanalei  are  worth  while  seeing;  I  think 
they  will  favorably  compare  with  any  on  these  islands,  and  I  think  that 
Mrs.  G.  Rhodes,  of  Hanalei,  who  has  always  paid  very  much  atten- 
tion to  Horticulture,  has  by  great  perseverance  and  diligence  suc- 
ceeded to  gather  as  great  a  selection  of  flowers  as  you  will  see  in  any 
single  garden  on  these  islands. 

But  I  must  conclude  from  want  of  time  at  the  present  moment — 
Please  excuse  this  hasty  scribbling;  I  just  have  given  you  what  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  without  regard  to  order  or  style. 

Truly  yours, 

G.  WUNDENBERG. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  QOMMTTTEB  ON  OIUJNS. 
Mr.  PretideiU  and  Gentlemen  rfike  E.  H.  J^gricvMwral  Socieiy: 

Your  committee  are  happy  to  report  a  very  decided  advance  the 
present  year  on  any  fonner  one  in  raising  grain.  The  amount  and 
very  promising  growth  of  wheat  now  nearly  ready  for  the  harvest, 
en  East  Maui,  leads  your  committee  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  see  in  our  market  jloiir  of  the  Wailuku,  Makawao 
or  East  Maui  brand,  instead  of  Richmond,  Haxall  and  Gallego.  We 
hope  too  to  see  the  former  in  such  abundance  and  at  such  prices  as 
not  only  to  drive  the  latter  from  our  market,  but  that  we  may  have  no 
small  amount  to  send  to  other  markets. 

On  the  sul\)ect  of  raising  wheat  allow  me  to  submit  to  you  a  report 
$rom  a  member  of  the  committee  living  m  the  wi»oat  region^  and  hkn- 
self  a  wheat  grower* 

"In  reply  to  your  request  for  Acta  in  relation  lo  tks  raisinff  of 
grain,  particularly  of  wheat,  and  for  such  tbou^ts  as  thesniyectniay 
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sogge^,  I  hasten  to  prepare  something  which  yon  may  embody  lit 
your  report  and  present  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  your  Society. 

It  is  found  by  measurement  that  there  are  growing  at  M akawao,  near^ 
ly  140  acrcB  of  wheat,  owned  by  nine  or  ten  individuals.  Of  these,  W 
acres  were  sown  broad-cast,  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  G.  Croswell.  The 
wheat  is  of  good  growth  and  much  of  it  headed  out.  In  the  sown 
field  Mr.  J.  T.  Grower,  has  small  patches  of  Australian,  Oregon 
and  California  wheat,  of  fair  promise,  and  nearly  32  acres  are  stand-* 
i&g  on  the  land  of  the  member  of  the  committee  who  now  addressee 
you.  Some  of  it  is  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
remarkably  wet  and  cold  season,  a  portion  of  it  would  have  been  har- 
vested ere  this.  I  did  hope  to  send  to  your  table  this  year  some  loaves 
made  from  our  new  grown  wheat,  but  I  am  unable  to  furnish  a  single 
ripe  sheaf  Of  my  own  method  of  sowing  I  will  speak  hereafter.  The 
next  field  in  size  was  sown  broad-cast,  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  Dane. 
He  has  15  acres,  of  large  growth  and  fine  promise.  Kileapa,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  McLane,  has  10  acres,  and  two  other  Hawaiians  have 
each  one  or  two  acres  looking  exceedingly  well.  Tlie  remaind^ 
belongs  to  the  following  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Miner,  Boardman, 
Sayre  and  Clark,  and  is  promising. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  amount  of  wheat  now  growing  at  Makawvio, 
iHll  show  a  considerable  advance  on  the  same  product  of  last  year, 
mid  the  advance  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  want  of 
seed.  Could  this  have  been  obtained  I  think  400  or  even  600  acres 
would  have  been  sown;  probably  100  acres  by  the  natives. 

The  capabUities  of  our  soil  on  this  part  of  Maui,  are  not  small.— >« 
True  we  are  somewhat  pent  up,  having  no  *<  boundless  continent,^ 
Bor  broad  prairies,  which  extend  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  of  whicb 
Ihey  of  the  old  homestead  boast.  Nor  do  we  need  such  prairies 
while  we  lack  as  now,  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  good  markets.— 
Contracted  as  is  our  field,  we  have  occasion  to  say  as  did  mother 
Eve,  at  a  certain  time  when  laborers  were  scarce  and  fartnt  wer« 
kurge,  '*Till  more  hands  aid  us  the  work  under  oiir  labor  grows.'' 

The  soil  of  Makawao  is  certainly  admirably  adapted  to  the  growtK 
of  wheat  oats  and  other  grsins.  And  as  our  fields  are  contracted  aad 
lal^orers  feW,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  it  is  ceHiunly  our  privilege  t# 
»ftke  vp  in/otiMM  what  we  lack  in  extent,  to  eaueo  our  small  poo^Mr 
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§68810118  to  jield  an  hundred  fold.  If  one  acre  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce what  we  now  glean  from  five,  as  I  verily  believe  to  be  possible, 
what  a  saving  of  time  and  strength  may  be  realized.  One  great 
advantage  as  I  suppose,  of  agricultural  societies  and  agricultural 
newspapers,  is  the  facilities  they  afford  of  communicating  and 
reviewing  knowledge,  as  to  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  method 
•f  subduing  mother  earth,  and  bringing  her  back  to  her  pristine  state 
of  fruitfulness,  so  that  the  wants  of  all  her  numerous  children  may  bo 
supplied  from  her  bounteous  lap.  Tou  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  for 
giving  you  the  result  of  another  year's  experience  in  raising  wheat,  in 
answer  to  certain  questions  propounded  of  late  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
preparing  the  soil,  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  whether  in  drills 
or  broad-cast,  method  of  harvesting,  preserving  the  grain  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  &c.  &c.  I  take  my  own  case,  becauae  as  a 
matter  of  course,  I  know  more  of  my  own  labors,  discouragemoits 
and  success  than  of  others. 

Two  boys  of  14  to  15  years  of  age,  perhaps,  of  African  and  Hawai- 
ian  descent,  have  been  my  only  helpers.    They  were  bandy  in  the 
management  of  oxen,  and  besides  most  of  my  ploughing,  they  took 
care  of  our  cows  and  did  the  milking.    The  wheat  laud  they  ploughed, 
and  after  lying  a  while  in  the  furrow  to  allow  the  Kolea,  (a  Hawaiian 
bird  useful  for  the  purpose,)  to  destroy  the  cropofPelua,  we  harrowed 
the  field  and  gave  it  the  second  ploughing.    The  Kolea  gave  the 
fiirrows  another  cropping,  after  which  we  prepared  for  sowing.  Some 
four  or  five  acres  I  sowed  broad-cast.    The  remaider  I  sowed  in 
drills  or  planted  in  hills.    I  commenced  in  December,  the  land  being 
drilled  or  furrowed  so  thickly  that  it  was  benefitted  nearly  as  much  as 
though  it  had  been  ploughed  the  third  time.    I  planted  daily  a  small 
quantity  only  till  February,  when  I  sowed  the  remainder,  but  so  east 
it  that  the  greatest  portion  fell  into  the  furrows.    This  I  then  canaed 
lo  be  covered  with  the  barrow.    I  cannot  yet  speak  decidedly,  but  I 
•MS  think  this  latter  a  good  method  of  sowing  wheat. 

About  the  10th  of  March  I  finished  the  sowing  of  my  wheat,  soma 
90  bushels.  So  ftr,  so  good.  For  a  few  nights  I  rested  well,  firee 
from  care.  But  I  soon  found  that  my  charge  required  a  ^^mi^^nt, 
well  nigh  sleepless  vigilance.  The  pelua,  or  cut  worm,  did  me  some 
damage,  though  not  greater  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.     Of  count 
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there  was  no  remedj  but  patience  and  submission  for  the  rayages  of 
this  insect.  Bot  as  we  have  no  fences  about  our  fields,  watchfulness 
bj  day  and  by  night,  against  the  intrusion  of  cattle  and  horses,  is  in* 
dispensable.  Scarcely  a  smgle  night,  since  the  grain  became  high 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  cattle,  has  passed,  in  which  I  have 
not  taken  the  rounds  by  moon-light  and  star-light,  or  lamp-light,  in  the 
rain,  or  during  a  cessation  of  a  few  minutes,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
things  in  relation  to  cattle.  The  last  thing  before  lying  down,  and 
the  first  thing  at  dawn  of  day,  is  a  walk  to  the  most  exposed  places  of 
my  wheat  field.  Need  I  say  that  this  is  sober  pro$e,  not  a  particle  of 
poetry,  in  all  this  business  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  watching.  The 
author  of  the  ''Song  of  the  Shirt"  would  be  the  man  to  give  us  the 
song  of  the  wheat  in  its  earliest  stages.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  another  side  to  this  story — a  light  side.  There  is  the  poetry  of 
wheat-raising.  I  felt  something  of  it  firom  the  moment  I  cast  in  the 
first  handfhl  of  this  prince  of  grains.  The  thought,  like  die  tones  of 
m  well  tuned  instrument,  thrilled  through  my  bosom  that  I  was  en* 
gaged  in  a  noble  business.  A  business  in  which  Paul  or  John  might 
engage  were  they  on  earth,  without  a  single  twinge  of  conscience,  or 
the  shadow  of  a  blush ;  a  business,  in  a  word,  on  wtddk  I  could  pray 
down  a  blessing  firom  the  Father  of  Mercies. 

Is  this  applicable  to  every  kind  of  agriculture  carried  on  at  the 
Islands  ?  Is  there  no  article  produced  here  whose  consumption  is  a 
curse  <mhi  ?  And  is  the  producer  a  firiend  to  his  adopted  country  ? 
Does  he  give  an  equivalent  when  he  exchanges  the  firuit  of  his  field 
for  money  or  articles  of  commerce  ? 

Thus  have  I  brought  up  my  report  of  wheat-raising  to  the  present 
tone*  None  is  yet  ripe — none  will  be  at  the  time  of  the  Fair  ;  but 
as  I  rode  around  yesterday  and  examined  nearly  every  field  and  patch 
that  is  growing  at  Makawao,  my  pleasure  was  exceeding  great.  To 
see  a  hundred  acres  of  wheat  at  a  glance,  waving  to  the  winds,  and 
this  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  caused  me  to  bless  the  great  Proprietor 
of  all,  and  awakened  the  hope  that  I  should  see  greater  things  than 
these.'*—- £afraciyrosi  a  C<nimimicatiott  from  J.  8.  Green. 

CoRH .— For  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  ground,  time  and 
ssanner  of  {^anting,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  this  grain,  your 
oommittee  would  refer  to  the  report  of  last  year  as  containing  the  beK 
iBfomation  on  these  points  in  their  possession. 
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There  is  little  doubt  but  (hat  by  asceitaiiiiiig  the  best  season  far 
Ranting  (which  can  only  be  done  by  aotual  experiment  in  eacii  lo* 
cality,)  eom  will  flourish  in  every  district  on  every  Island  in  the  group. 

Oats  are  found  to  flourish  well  at  Mekawao  and  Kula,  on  Maoi^ 
and  would  doubtless  do  equally  well  in  other  favorable  locididea, 
Their  culture,  however,  down  to  the  presea*  time  has  been  too  Ubh 
ked  to  furnish  facts  sufiicient  to  base  any  well  founded  theory  upon. 

Bablet. — ^Thii  grain  has  been  introdaced,  and  so  far  as  it  haa  beta 
tried  promises  to  do  well  in  our  climate  and  on  ear  aoil." 
Respectfully  submitted^ 

WM.  H.  RICB. 

Malu  Malu,  Kauai,  May  20th,  I85S. 
Bon.  WUliam  L.  Lee,  President  of  the  R.  H,  Agricultural  Society: 

Sm:—- In  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  you  have  herewith  a 
statement  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  com,  at  this  place. 

Nine  aopres  were  planted  early  in  September  last,  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  six  grains  of  corn  to  the  hill.     Some  shoots  appeared  above 
ground  oi^  the  third  day;  on  the  fourth,  all  were  up.     The  weather 
was  very  favorable ;  clear  warm  days  and  showery  nights.    The  con 
met  with  no  depredations  from  the  cut  worm,  but  grew  rapidly;  when 
two  weeks  old  the  caterpillars  overrun  it,  extensively,  and  would  have 
exterminated  it,  but  for  an  active  warfare  waged  upon  them,  by  a 
force  of  men,  women  and  turkeys,  which  thinned  them,  until  the  com 
grew  beyond  their  reach.     When  the  blades  became  too  coarse  fof 
their  appetites,  they  transferred  their  attacks  to  the  core  of  the  stalk, 
where  the  turkies  could  not  find  them,  and  from  whence  they  had  to 
be  dislodged  by  hand.    In  the  fiflh  week,  the  com  was  om  knee 
high;  the  surplus  stalks  were  pulled,  leaving  four  to  each  hill;  the 
earth  loosened  about  the  roots  with  the  hoe,  and  the  weeds  kept 
down.    In  the  tenth  week,  the  com  was  fit  for  the  table. 

Early  in  December,  before  alt  the  ears  had  attained  their  ftoAl 
growth,  a  violent  S^  W.  gale  which  lasted  some  days,  laid  every 
stalk  in  the  field  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  in  this  state  the  com  was 
left,  with  almost  continual  rwiy  weather,  until  it  was  harveated  in 
January,  just  four  months,  from  planting  The  yield  averaged  about 
16  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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.  Ill  tht  middle  of  DeeemlMr,  a  tune  said  hj  people  hemabout,  to  be 
a  fiiTDKible  seaeon  for  planting  com,  a  twelre  acre  lot  was  planted.*-^ 
Tike  blades  did  not  appear  until  the  5th  or  6th  day,  and  their  growtb 
was  scarcely  perceptible  from  day  to  day,  until  the  end  of  January, 
wImb  the  whole  field  took  a  start;  the  weather  meanwhile,  having 
been  stormy,  from  S.  W.,  with  much  rain.  The  caterpillar  did  not 
trouble  this  field,  and  the  cause  of  its  failure  must:  have  lipn  in  the 
wet  season  and  want  of  sun,  for,  although,  nearly  every  grain  of 
corn  sowed  came  up  and  attained  finally  a  dwarfish  growth,  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  stalks  were  too  feeble  to  bear  an  ear.  The  ears  that 
$d  form  were  not  fit  for  eating  until  16  weeks  from  planting,  or  foor 
harvesting  under  5  months.  The  crop  was  just  one  cart  lo«4. 
.  On  the  let  of  March  this  field  was  furrowed  between  the  vowa  of 
the  standing  corn  and  replanted ;  the  blade  did  not  appear  until  the 
6th  day,  and  grew  afterwards  very  slowly.  Much  raw  and  cloudy 
weather.  The  cut-worm  now  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time, 
and  destroyed  about  one-half  the  field.  The  caterpillars  came  again 
and  nearly  finished  the  other  half,  attacking  the  shoots  just  as  they 
came  above  ground  and  killing  them  so  quickly  as  to  render  futile  the 
efforts  of  woman  and  turkies  against  the  worm.  A  few  ears  escaped 
and  had  every  attention  with  the  hoe,  but  were  as  backward  in  growth 
as  the  December  planting,  which  would  evidently  have  been  the  case 
vnth  the  whole  had  the  worms  not  touched  it. 

This  field  has  just  been  harrowed  and  cross  furrowed ;  the  weather 
IS  warm  and  favorable,  and  better  fortune  will  probably  result. 

Early  in  February  3  1-2  acres  were  planted  in  a  piece  of  low  land 
with  no  better  success  than  the  attempt  in  December — a  very  back-t 
ward  and  dwarfish  growth.  The  yield  will  be  very  trifling.  The 
better  ears  are  only  now  fit  for  the  table. 

la  the  middle  of  April  1 1  acres  were  planted  among  the  Eukui  groves 
during  warm,  clear  days.  No  shoots  up  until  the  4th  d^y.  The  cut-* 
worm  has  destroyed  about  3  acres  of  this  field.  The  caterpillar  ha^ 
not  touched  it.  What  remains  is  now  growing  finely,  end  will  proba- 
bly yiel^  well. 

If  this  experience  is  to  be  any  criterion,  the  winter  months  are  not 
tbe  ones  for  planting  com  here.  The  cut-worm  is  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  early  springi  and  the  caterpillar,  perhaps,  at  all  times  durij^  the 
year. 
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A  corn-planter,  imported  hj  Mr  Chamberlain,  has  been  inueey  and, 
one  light  horse  and  two  coolies,  covers  1*2  acres  in  two  days,  a  mack 
more  rapid  and  satisfactorj  method  than  by  hand.  One  man  or  boy 
is  sufficient  to  attend  the  barrow,  if  the  horse  is  properly  broken. 

A  cultivator  is  very  useful  in  keeping  down  weeds  and  in  loosening 
the  soil,  and  performs  the  work  of  a  multitude  of  hoes  in  native  hands. 

Corn  pulled  in  January,  and  kept  loose  in  open  barrels,  has  been 
free  from  weevils  up  to  this  time  ;  and  com  meal  ground  in  March  is 
still  sweet. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  experience  it  is  not  possible  to  say 

that  com  is  a  $afe  crop  for  the  farmer  to  rely  upon  ;  but  further  trials, 

and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  proper  season,  may  make  its  growth 

a  profitable  matter,  if  there  shall  be  a  ready  market  for  it  at  Honolulu. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  REYNOLDS. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEAT  CATTLE. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  neat  cattle  regret  that  their 
notice  of  the  transactions  in  cattle  farming  of  the  last  year,  must  be 
very  meagre  indeed.  In  fact  they  have  nothing  to  say  except  that  a 
very  large  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  qualities  has  been 
slaughtered,  and  that  a  few  large  lots  have  changed  hands  since  they 
last  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Society. 

During  the  past  year  a  horse  and  a  marc  have  been  imported  ;  sev- 
eral Merinos  have  been  introduced  from  Australia,  and  some  excellent 
pigs  have  been  brought  from  various  places,  but  the  owners  of  the 
large  herds  of  cattle  seem  to  be  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  South 
American  semi-barbarous  fashion,  breeding  in  and  in  and  continuing 
steadily  to  deteriorate  the  breed  of  cattle  here. 

The  large  quantity  of  fresh  meat,  principally  beef,  consumed  yearly 
by  the  whaling  fleet,  and  by  vessek  touching  here  for  supplies,  is  not 
included  in  any  of  the  lists  of  exports,  and  yet  it  forms  virtually  a 
very  large  item  of  exported  produce.    As  it  is  all  paid  for  in  cash  too. 
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tne  would  imagine  that  the  graziers  might  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
endeavor  to  produce  a  superior  article ;  but  numbers,  not  qualitj, 
seem  to  be  the  sole  object  of  their  wishes. 

The  committee  beg  to  remind  the  graziers  that  the  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  are  as  iit  for  the  market  at  three  years  old  as  the  unimproved 
breeds  at  five  and  six,  making  a  difference  of  two  years  at  least  to 
the  breeder. 

The  milking  qualities  of  the  cattle  here  are  of  the  lowest  orderi 
dairy  cows  not  averaging  over  one  pound  of  butter  a  week,  and  yield* 
iDg  even  that  small  quantity  during  a  very  short  period.  The  Ayr- 
shire cattle  are  celebrated  in  England,  in  the  United  States  and  io 
Australia  for  the  very  large  quantities  of  milk  and  butter  which  they 
yield,  and  they  do  not  require  the  very  luxuriant  pastures  and  high 
feeding,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  short  horns*  The  oxen  of  thii 
breed  are  not  so  large  as  the  Durhams,  but  will  get  fat  and  thrive  in 
pastures  inferior  to  those  required  by  thd  Durham.  From  theit 
thrifUness  this  breed  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  small  farmer,  who 
endeavors  to  keep  a  few  milch  cows,  as  to  the  large  grazier  who 
wishes  to  grow  beef ;  and  the  committee  on  neat  cattle  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  President  and  to  the  Society,  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  introduction  of  an  Ayrshire  Bull 
and  cow  to  these  Islands.  Many  of  our  pastures  are  capable  of 
amelioration,  and  as  we  have  an  abundant  stock  of  cows  to  start  from, 
a  little  care  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  Bull  now  and  then, 
wouM'  in  a  few  years  comfpletely  change  the  character  of  our  herds  ; 
and  how  encouraging  it  is  to  know  that  no  change  can  be  for  the 
Worse. 

The  committee  on  neat  cattle  consider  that  they  are  not  travelling 

out  of  their  province,  in  saying  a  fbw  words  on  the  subject  of  horses, 

because  the  amount  of  available  pasturage  on  the  Islands  is  a  matter 

which  they  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration,  when  making  their 

report  on  cattle.    They  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 

vast  number  of  useless  horses,  which  are  increasing  every  day  and 

consuming,  in  the  most  unprofitable  manner,  the  food  which  might  be 

better  employed.    Beef  and  hides,  mutton  and  wool  add  to  the  wealth 

of  the  country,  but  the  great  majority  of  horses  are  not  used  to  till 
14 
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the  ground,  to  cany  burdens,  or  to  drive  cattle.  They  eonsume  a 
vast  amount  of  food  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed,  they 
deteriorate  the  grazing  lands,  and  are  a  main  cause  of  the  habits  of 
laziness  and  vagrancy  unfortunately  so  prevalent  among  the  natives. 
The  committee  on  cattle  would  therefore  (with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  have  been  called  on  to  report)  suggest  to  the  so- 
ciety whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  endeavor  to  procure  some 
legal  enactment  to  reduce  or  keep  within  bounds  the  number  of  useU9$ 
horses.  The  Stallion  Bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1852  is  a 
piece  of  law-making  beneath  contempt,  as  its  sole  object  seems  to  be 
to  give  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  power  of  appointing  In- 
spectors whose  business  it  is  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  horses  as  tiuy 
approve  of^  while  they  have  no  power  to  impose  a  penalty  on  the  par- 
ties who  keep  bad  stallions,  nor  to  order  the  castration  of  the  animals. 
In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  suggest  to  the  graziers  that  eveiy 
one  of  them  should  attempt,  no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale  at  first, 
to  improve  our  pastures  by  the  introduction  of  clover  and  lucerne. 

R.  MOFFIT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPITAL  AND  BANKING. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural 
Society,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Allen,  S.  N.  Castle,  R.  C.  Wyllie,  G.  P.  Judd 
and  B.  F.  Snow  were,  with  myself,  appointed  a  committee  on  capital 
and  banking.    Either  of  these  gentlemen,  if  he  would  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  would,  no  doubt,  make  a  report  of  more  prac- 
tical value  than  any  that  I  can  ofier  ;  but  as  my  name  is  placed  first 
on  the  conunittee,  I  suppose  they  consider  the  duty  as  properly  de- 
volving on  me.     I  have,  therefore,  committed  to  pape;*  some  of  the 
views  I  have  taken  of  the  matter,  not  offering  them  as  the  opinions  of 
the  committee,  for  I  am  doubtfiil  whether  all  the  conunittee  will  agree 
with  me  in  every  respect,  and  the  more  doubtful,  as  I  have  heretofore 
held  somewhat  different  opinions  myself.    Perhaps  some  of  them  may 
commit  their  views  to  writing  or  express  them  verbally. 
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The  report  on  the  subject  made  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  the  King's  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  sets 
forth  very  clearly,  many  of  the  advantages  of  banking.  As  a  place 
of  deposit  and  safe  keeping  of  money,  a  bank  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  all  men  who  have  any  money  to  keep,  and  saves  much  labor, 
expense  and  care  in  the  pa3rment  and  transfer  of  large  sums  from  one 
merchant  or  business  man  to  another.  A  bank  check  can  be  writ- 
ten in  a  moment  for  any  sum  and  the  amount  transferred  without 
counting  any  money.  But  a  bank  is  of  great  use  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  safe  keeping  of  small  sums, 
and  the  more  so  if  it  allow  interest  on  deposits,  as  many  of  the  banks 
of  Europe  do,  and  especially  those  banks  which  issue  no  bills.  The 
deposits  of  all  banks  in  good  credit  usually  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum,  and  though  some  persons  are  withdrawing  continually,  others 
are  depositing  for  safe  keeping  or  for  the  interest,  if  any  is  allowed. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  banker  finds  the  amount  of  his  deposits  to 
remain  tolerably  uniform.  They  are  of  the  same  value  to  him  as  so 
much  bank  capital.  A  deposit  of  $10  each  by  a  thousand  different 
individuals  is  better,  in  some  respects,  than  a  deposit  of  $10,000  by 
one  man,  because  the  one  may  withdraw  his  $10,000  all  at  once  and 
at  any  moment,  but  the  thousand  different  depositors  will  not  do  so. 

If  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  was  established  in  Honolulu, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Wyllie  last  year,  and  managed  by  men  in  whom 
the  public  have  entire  confidence — a  bank  in  which  all  the  merchants 
and  planters  should  keep  their  money — it  would  no  doubt  receive 
many  deposits  from  mechanics,  laborers,  seamen  and  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  these  deposits  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  bank  should 
pay  five  or  six  per  cent,  interest,  which  it  could  well  afford  to  do  while 
lending  at  10  or  12.  It  would  thus  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Bank  of 
Savings,  and  be  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, while  it  would  aid  the  planter  and  stimulate  the  productive 
energies  of  the  Kngdom. 

An  assurance  of  a  permanent  dividend  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  would 
bring  plenty  of  capital  firom  Europe,  where  millions  are  loaned  at  8 
per  cent,  or  even  less.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  British  capital  have 
been  invested  in  various  stocks  in  the  United  States — the  highest 
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being  7  per  cent,  interest.  I  observe  in  the  January  number  of 
"Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine,"  a  statenent  of  the  dividends  by  th* 
Philadelphia  banks  in  November  last.  Those  dividends  vary  from  4 
to  7  per  cent,  semi-annually.  The  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank 
which  pays  6  per  cent,  semi-annually,  or  13  per  cent,  per  annua^ 
which  is  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  here,  is  worth  $148  for  (100,  the 
par  value,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  advance.  All  we  need  then  to 
procure  \he  capital,  is  that  we  should  satbfy  capitalists  that  their 
money  would  be  safe  here.  They  are  said  to  be  proverbially  tkaid, 
and  well  they  may  be,  for  there  have  been  "South  Sea  Bubbles" 
aforetime,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  has  been  kept  up  by  Spanish 
and  Mexipan  loans,  aad  by  suspended  dividends  and  Mississippi  re- 
pudiation in  the  United  States. 

In  Mr.  WylUe's  report  on  Mexican  finances,  made  Dec.  16,  1843, 
as  agent  of  the  English  bondholders,  he  says  it  is  estimated  that  the 
yearly  accumulation  of  wealth  or  cash  seeking  investments  annually, 
in  Great  Britain^  averages  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  equal 
here  or  in  the  United  Sutes  to  $100,000,000.    The  200th  part  of  this 
is  as  much  a^  we  need,  perhaps,  at  present ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
with  ordinary  pnadence  in  the  management  it  would  pay  13  per  cent. 
It  would  often  make  more  than  this  on  a  single  bill  of  exchange.    But 
it  is  not  alone  requisite  that  the  finances  of  the  bank  be  well  managed; 
it  must  be  located  under  a  government  capable  of  maintaining  its 
sovereignty  and  protecting  it  against  all  lawless  aggression  or  pirati- 
cal violence.    No  one  would  take  stock  in  a  bank  to  be  located  on 
the  Fejee  Islands,  though  it  promised  to  divide  20  per  cent.    It  must 
be  in  a  civilized  community,  where  law  and  order  prevail,  and  where 
there  is  a  strength  of  police  or  military  force  to  protect  not  only 
banks  but  all  other  property  from  spoliation  by  excited  mobs,  or  by 
buccaneers  roving  the  broad  ocean.     Two  hundred  years  ago  ths 
Spanish  coasts  of  the  Pacific  were  ravaged,  churches  robbed,  cities 
sacked  and  wantonly  burned,  not  only  by  Filibusters,  natives  of  all 
nations,  but  even  by  commanders  holding  commissions  from  tbe  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  this  too,  sometimes,  when  Spain  and  £ngla«t 
had  been  many  months  at  peace.    But  such  times,  we  trust,  now  art 
passed,  wherever  christian  civiliacation  extends  ;  and  though  it  is  to 
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ke  regrttted  that  private  property  on  the  ocean  is  stiU  captured  by  an 
foeiny's  cruisers,  private  property  oa  land  is  generally  respected  in 
war»  and  banks  are  regarded  like  other  private  property. 

A  bank  here  can,  therefore,  have  nothijog  to  fear  even  in  war  firom 
any  civilized  power,  and  should  any  other  power  ever  become  fbnni* 
d^Ue  enough  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  King's  Goveramenti 
the  naval  forces  of  the  great  nuaritime  nations  would  readily  be 
brought  to  his  aid  in  a  common  cause,  against  pirates  and  freo* 
hooters. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  English  and  Scotch  bankers  not  only  toi 
receive  deposits  and  transfer  credits,  but  also  to  collect  bills,  notes  of 
band,  drafts,  orders,  &c.,  for  merchants  on  each  other.  This  is  m 
aaving  of  labor  in  a  large  city,  and  besides  it  seeBM  to  insure  prompt-* 
ness  and  punctuality  in  payments,  as  the  remissnelMi  of  any  debtor  is 
directly  reported  in  bank,  and  his  credit  thereby  impaired. 

A  bank  in  good  credit  here  would  not  only  be  the  place  of  depoait 
for  most  of  the  money,  but  would  be  the  medium  through  which  all 
large  and  many  small  payments  would  be  made.  The  oowiitiiig  and 
carrying  <^  large  sums  would  be  obviated. 

Referring  to  the  committee  of  last  year,  Mr.  Wyllie  then  said:«-^ 
"  All  these  gentlemen  being  from  the  U.  &  are  better  qualified  than  I 
am  to  show  you  how  hanking  has  promoted  agriculture  generally, 
but  more  particulariy  in  its  two  great  staples,  cotton  and  tobacco.--^ 
They  can  show  you  also  the  great  evils  arising  from  banking  when 
k  departs  fipom  those  true  and  correct  principles  hy  which  it  ought  to 
be  regulated,  and  which  since  1836  have  been  there  more  generally 
and  severely  felt  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country.^' 

Looking  back  at  the  history  of  banking  in  the  U.  S;,  I  am  led 
irreristibJy  to  the  conclusion,  that  banks  have  not  on  the  whole  pro^ 
moted  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  have  operated  most  injuri- 
muriy  upon  its  manafecturea.  Tbey  may  seem  to  have  stunulated  tiie 
productioii  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  they  have  operated  poweriully 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  breadstufis  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
•doce,  by  dihiting  or  expanding  the  cuirency  and  raising  the  practical 
meaaore  of  values  above  what  it  is  in  the  countries  where  these  pro* 
.ductions  coiiVl  otherwise  be  sold.    A  dollar  is  a  dollar  nominally 
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every  where;  but  an  American  merchant  cannot  pay  a  dollar  a  bushel 
lor  wheat  in  American  bank  paper,  and  sell  this  wheat  at  a  profit  in 
Rangoon,  where  eight  bushels  of  clear  rice  can  be  had  for  a  silTer 
dollar,  or  could  in  1839,  when  Howard  Malcolm  was  there.  Nor  is  a 
dollar  in  Owl  Creek  paper,  Michigan  "Red  Dog,"  or  the  Arkansas 
Real  Estate  Bank,  the  same  as  a  silver  dollar  in  Guatimala,  whertf 
the  mozos  or  pians  can  be  had  for  a  rial  a  day,  they  feeding  and  lodg- 
themseWes. 

The  effect  of  bank  paper  is  the  same  on  manufactures,  counteract- 
ing the  design  of  protecting  tarrifis  by  increasing  the  current  monej 
cost  of  producti<m.  The  tariffii  of  France,  Russia  and  the  G^ermaii 
Zoll  Verein  are  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  great  skill  and 
cheap  capital  of  England,  because  labor  is  even  cbeaper  on  the  conti- 
nent tbam  in  England,  and  the  currency  as  sound.  But  it  is  veiy 
different  in  the  United  States,  with  vast  tracts  of  land,  independent 
labor  and  a  bloated  paper  currency. 

The  evils  of  banking  in  the  United  States  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wjllie, 
have  certainly  been,  very  apparent  and  very  severe,  botii  before  and 
since  1836.  In  1837  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  specie  paj« 
ment.  The  next  year  most  of  the  banks  resumed  payment,  hot  some 
of  them  never  did.  The  notes  of  such  of  course  became  oncorrent, 
and  a  great  number  failed  in  the  course  of  several  successive  years, 
as  well  as  some  which  did  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments.  In 
January,  1841,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reported  on  the  state  of 
the  banks  and  published  a  list  of  those  ndiich  had  failed,  but  1  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  report  among  any  papers  in  my  posaesnon. 

I  find  however,  in  the  U.  S.  Almanac  for  1843,  copied  from  the 
Exchange  and  Trade  Register  of  Philadelphia,  a  review  of  the 
*'  Financial  Revulsion*'  of  1837-42,  giving  a  list  of  fiiilures  which  had 
occurred  since  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1841, 
i.  e.  for  two  years.  By  this  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
banks  had  fhiled,  having  a  capital  of  $132,362,339,  a  circulation  of 
$43,320,654  and  specie  $10,288,571;  but  of  this  specie  the  greater 
part  was  in  a  few  large  banks;  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  its  branches,  having  near  two  Bullions  and  a  half,  and  the 
Southern  and  Western  State  banks  having  the  most  of  che  remainder. 
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The  Exchange  and  Trade  Register  published  the  following  table  of 
the  capital  circulation  and  specie  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States, 
from  J834  to  1842. 

Capital.  Circulation.  Specie. 

Jtnnary,  1, 1834,  $200,005,944  $  94,839,570 

1835,  231,^0.337  103,692,495  $43,937,685 

1836,  251,875,292  140,301,038  40,019^94 

1837,  890  772,001  149,186,890  37,915,360 

1838,  317,636,778  116,138,910  36,184,112 

1839,  307,132.512  135,170,995  45,133,673 

1840,  358,462,692  106,968,572  33,105,155 

1841,  335,469,514  115,905,342  37,131,552 

1842,  203,107,195  63,874,790  96,842,951 

I  may  here  remark  that  implicit  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
official  returns  of  specie  in  bank  vaults.  About  the  time  of  making 
returns  or  submitting  to  examinations,  some  additional  specie  is 
obtained  which  remains  perhaps  only  a  few  days.  Hundreds  of  new 
banks  haye  been  established  by  borrowing  a  quantity  of  specie  for  a 
single  day,  and  then  returning  it  to  be  used  in  like  manner  in  getting 
up  other  new  banks.  It  is  difficult  to  make  1$W8  in  this  matter  which 
artful  men  will  not  continue  to  evade.  The  specie  in  these  vaults 
brings  them  no  interest,  but  the  paper  money  they  lend  brings  them 
compound  interest,  and  they  throw  out  as  much  as  they  dare  to  risk. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1840  the  bank  capital  of  the  United  States 
was  over  358  miUlions,  while  the  specie  in  the  vaults  ^of  all  the  bank$ 
was  reported  at  33  millions;  near  eleven  dollars  in  paper  to  one 
dollar  in  specie. 

What  did  this  ''bank  capital"  consist  of?  It  was  paper — ^it  wag 
promises  to  pay  money  on  demand,  on  one  part,  issued  in  exchange 
for  the  promises  to  pay  money  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  on  the  other  part 
There  was  not  358  millions  of  gold  and  silver  or  real  money  in  the 
whole  country — ^perhaps  not  a  fifth  part  of  it.  Houses  and  lands, 
ships  and  factories,  horses  and  cattle,  had  a  real  though  a  very  uncer- 
tain value  in. dollars  and  cents;  but  this  bank  capital  was  a  fiction.  It 
might  have  been  made  a  thousand  millions  by  the  same  process,  and 
afifected  nominal  prices  accordingly,  while  the  absolute  value  of 
property  would  have  remained  the  same.  Such  a  currency  is  no 
standard  of  value.  Measured  by  it  a  farm  may  be  valued  at  ^10,000 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  after  a  bank  crash  or  panic,  not  bring  $1,000 
in  cash. 

On  the  same  authority  (the  Trade  Register)  the  whole  amount  of 
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specie  in  the  United  States  in  1820  is  estimated  at  twenty  milKons;  it 
1842  at  sixtj-fonr  millions. 

The  Register  thus  shows  up  the  loss  by  the  revulsion  from  I8S7  to 
1842. 

Bank  drrulation  and  depo«ita,  $  M,000,000 

Bank  capital  failed  and  depreciated,  346,000,000 
State  stock  depreciated  ...  100,000,000 
Company  stock  ♦*.---  80,000,000 
Real  aaute  depredatwl,      ...  aoo,Oi  0,000 

TMal,  $789,000,000 

This  does  not  show  that  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  had  been 
diminished  near  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  that  the  bubble 
of  an  unsubstantial  paper  currency  had  been  blown  up  to  bursting, 
and  that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  had  been  ruined  by  it 
No  such  expansions  or  contractions  and  no  such  losses  could  posaiblj 
have  occurred  wHh  a  currency  of  gold  and  sOrer. 

Any  great  rerulsion  in  Europe  is  always  found  to  afiect  the  United 
States,  but  it  affects  Siam  or  Burmah  yery  little  because  they  are  not 
in  debt  to  Europe  and  hare  no  paper  money*  Hie  exportation  oi  tea 
milKons  of  ddlars  from  the  United  States  whether  to  pay  the  balancei 
of  trade  or  otherwise,  is  not  merely  an  abstraeti<m  often  millions  fron 
the  currency,  but  it  takes  away  the  bases  on  which  twenty  and  some- 
times forty  minions  of  paper  money  haYe  been  issued,  and  which 
must  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  to  make  the  banks  as  safe  as  tiiiey 
were  before.  This  contraction  ruins  debtors,  throws  moltitudeir  out 
of  employment,  and  greatly  affects  the  yahre  of  property.  Gk>ld  and 
siirer  have  a  positive  value,  like  iron  and  lead«  The  law  makes 
them  fte  standard  measures  of  th«  value  of  all  other  things,  and 
stamps  them  as  such  because  nothing  is  so  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  without  the  stamp  their  value  remains  the  same.  Nothing 
else  has  been  found  more  uniform  in  quantity  fhmt  year  to  year; 
whereas  paper  can  be  issued  by  cart  loads.  Elasticity  or  expansion 
are  no  more  desirable  in  dollars  than  in  bushel  measures.  An  India 
rubber  yard  stick  would  not  be  tolerated,  but  a  paper  standard  of 
value  is  fkr  more  uncertain. 

Before  the  American  Revolution  several  of  the  colonies  issued 
paper  money  which  greatly  depreciated,  and  the  American  Revolo- 
tion  itself  was  carried  through,  in  a  measure,  by  issues  of  paper, 
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which,  though  constantlj  depreciating,  still  passed  freely  until  two 
hundred  dollars  of  it  were  onlj  equal  to  a  dollar  in  silver.  On  the 
31  st  Ma  J,  1781,  the  continental  bills  ceased  to  circulate  as  money, 
but  were  bought  up  on  speculation  at  various  prices,  from  $400  to 
$1,  up  to  $1000  for  $1.  The  whole  emissions  from  1776  to  1781 
amounted  to  over  359  millions  of  dollars.  It  had  long  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  at  such  enormous  discount,  that  all  thought  was  given 
up  of  redeeming  it  at  par,  nor  could  there  be  any  just  mode  of  scaling 
it.  It  was  circulated  chiefly  among  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  and 
was  left  on  their  hands.  It  served  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  they  were  satisfied,  but  it  was  perhaps  not  the 
easiest  mode,  and  certainly  not  the  most  equitable.  It  was  never 
redeemed  at  any  rate  except  what  was  provided  under  the  act  of 
1780,  at  forty  dollars  for  one,  and  some  in  1791,  at  $100  for  one. — 
The  Revolutionary  debt  for  borrowed  money,  was  paid  in  iuH. 

With  the  past  experience  of  the  separate  colonies  in  issuing  paper 
money,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the  war,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  the  National  Conven*- 
tion  took  from  the  States  the  power  of  issuing  "  bills  of  credit"  as  well 
as  of  laying  duties  on  imports.  Both  had  been  •xercised  by  tho 
separate  colonies  greatly  to  the  public  detriment.  Tha  former  pro- 
liibiton  was  mtended  to  give  the  general  government  the  po^nrer  of 
xegulfiLting  the  currency;  the  latter  to  make  the  impoita  uniform  in  al| 
ibe  States^  and  tiiis  last  has  been  fully  carried  out;  but  the  prohibi- 
lion  thai  the  Sta^s  shall  not  coin  money  or  emit  "  bills  of  credit"  hap 
been  rendered  practically  nugatory  by  construing  i,t  ao  i^  not  t^ 
Apply  io  bmik$  or  corporations  chartered  by  States.  The«a  are 
mllov«ii  to  issue  ''bills  of  eredit"  to  a  most  Diiachievous  extent.-*- 
WlMLt  control  can.  Congress  have  over  the  currency  while  800  or 
IMO  State  banks  are  perpetually  pushing  their  notes  into  circulation 
^rith  a  sole  view  to  their  own  profits?  A  well  regulated  National 
Bank,  like  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
the  Bank  of  France,  with  no  power  to  issue  bills  greatly  exceeding  its 
'specie  and  bullion,  and  with  no  local  banks  to  operate  on,  or  contend 
-with,  would  not  be  liable  to  grant  expansions  and  contractions.     Snch 

rarely  occur  in  France  where  the  currency  has  remained  compara- 
15 
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tivelj  uniform  amidst  all  the  terrible  political  revolutions  which  bare 
distracted  that  country.  The  Bank  of  France  was  chartered  in  1803, 
for  forty  years,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money, 
but  it  issues  no  bills  for  less  than  500  francs.  Consequently  all 
small  dealings  are  in  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  renewal  of  the  charter  I  presume  there  were  some  modifica- 
tions, for  three  new  banks  have  been  created  authorized  to  issue  post 
notes  at  a  low  interest  on  time  and  with  sundry  privileges,  but  not  to 
issue  paper  for  general  circulation  as  a  currency  among  the  people. 
The  currency  in  common  use  is  gold,  silver  and  copper. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  chartered  in  1059,  was  a  deposit  bank, 
and  making  it  a  rule  to  keep  specie  equal  to  its  paper  in  circulation, 
it  did  a  safe  business  150  years,  when  it  was  ruined  by  the  discovery 
made  by  the  French  when  they  entered  Holland,  that  the  bank  had 
privately  loaned  large  sums  to  the  Dutch  Government. 

The  Bank  of  Venice,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  was  chartered  in  the  year 
1171,  and  continued  in  successful  operation  till  1797,  when  the  Republic 
was  finally  subverted.  It  received  deposits  of  bullion  and  coin,  and 
issued  so  few  bills  that  they  usually  commanded  a  premium  over 
other  current  money. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  a  great  number  of  local  banks  to  com- 
pete with.  The  efifect  is,  in  a  more  limited  extent,  the  same  as  the 
United  States.  It  has  several  times  suspended  specie  payments  by 
consent  of  Parliament.  One  of  these  suspensions  was  continued  from 
1787  to  1821.  In  1814,  1815  and  1816  no  less  than  040  country 
banks  in  England  stopped  payment,  and  89  passed  under  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy. 

A  few  of  the  new  States  of  the  American  Union  have  set  out  with 
the  determination  to  have  no  banks,  and  some  by  suppressing  notes  of 
small  denominations;  but  they  have  always  found  the  bills  of  other 
States,  small  and  large,  poured  in  upon  them,  giving  to  banks  and 
bankers  out  of  the  State  the  profits  of  the  circulation;  and  in  the  end 
have  nearly  all  yielded  to  the  demands  of  their  own  people  to  have 
banks  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  States  have  recently  gone  further 
and  passed  firee  banking  laws.  From  these  I  apprehend  much  mia- 
ehief.  These  free  banks  are  required  to  pledge  stocks  of  the  general 
or  State  government  as  security.    This  is  their  only  real  capital.     Of 
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eomraie  the  owners  get  the  interest  on  the  stocks,  and  then  again  get 
interest  on  their  bank  loans,  besides  borrowing  freelj  of  the  bank 
themselves  when  they  can  make  good  speculations.  The  double 
interest  and  other  facilities  will  multiply  such  banks  as  long  as  stocks 
can  be  obtained,  and  thus  the  debts  of  the  States  and  of  the  general 
government  will  become  the  most  available  banking  capital.  In  like 
manner  bank  stock  has  in  some  States  been  pledged  as  the  capital  of 
Insitrance  Companies,  and  dividends  drawn  from  both:  a  business 
which  goes  on  smoothly  in  fair  weather,  but  which  having  little  more 
than  a  paper  basis  may  all  be  swept  away  by  the  first  monetary 
tempest.  The  storm  or  the  conflagration  may  carry  banks  and 
insurance  companies  together  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  bankruptcy. 

Returns  published  in  London  exhibit  the  condition  of  these  principal 
banks  in  Europe  on  the  1st  January  last. 

Baux  op  EnGLAffD.— Circalation,  £21,871,581 

Coin  and  BullloD,       19,765,631 

Baits  op   Fkahcb^— Circulation,  £37,441,563 

Coin  and  BuUion,       19,297,830 

Baux  op    ViBniiA^— Circulation,  £19,494,395 

Coin  and  Bullion,         4^1,736 

The  deposits  and  other  liabilities  are  not  given  here  nor  their  debts 
due,  as  my  object  is  to  show  how  their  specie  compares  with  their 
paper  in  circulation.  The  Bank  of  Copenhagen  is  the  only  bank  in 
Denmark,  and  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  but  I 
have  not  the  returns  of  these. 

The  great  bank  explosion  of  1837,  was  not  the  first  which  occurred 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1789.  In  1814,  in  the 
interval  between  the  old  U.  S.  Bank  in  1811  and  the  new  one  in 
1817,  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New  England  suspended  specie 
payments,  and  did  not  resume  them  until  February,  1817,  at  which 
time  by  order  of  Congress,  none  but  the  notes  of  specie  paying  banks 
were  received  in  payments  of  public  dues.  During  this  time  silver 
nearly  disappeared  except  in  New  England.  The  suspended  banks 
increased  their  issues,  and  paper  bills  of  all  denominations  were  issued 
by  corporations,  traders,  tavern  keepers  and  all  sorts  of  people,  firom 
$5  down  to  three  cents,  much  of  which  was  current  only  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  where  it  was  issued,  and  was  worn  out  in  the  pockets  of 
those  who  received  it  only  because  they  could  get  change  in  nothing 
else.    Not  much  of  the  specie  went  out  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
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because  the  war  interrupted  the  fore%h  h^tie.    European 
were  but  little  imported,  so  that  foreigik  debts  were  not  iacurred.     The 
specie  went  to  New  England,  or  was  hoarded  and  sold  at  a  preimain 
for  particular  uses.     In  the  absence  of  foreign  goods  domestic  manu- 
factures were  commenced  and  greatly  increased;  but  after  the  peace 
in  1815,  the  foreign  goods  eame  in  like  a  deluge,  and  notwithstanding 
the  Tariff  of  1816,  which  was  designed  to  pay  the  war  debt  and  pro* 
tect  the  domestic  manufactures,  the  heavy  imports  filled  the  p«blic 
treasury,  while  at  the  same  time  they  exhausted  the  country  of   its 
specie  and  prostrated  the  American  manufactures.    The  excesBive 
issues  of  bank  paper  both  by  the  national  bank  and  the  swarm  of  local 
banks  so  altered  the  standard  of  values  and  raised  the  prices  of  er^ 
thing  in  the  United  States  that  foreign  goods  ooiuM  be  sold  at  a  great 
profit;  the  American  manufactures  failed;  the  foreigner  had  posses^ 
sion  of  the  market,  and  the  country  became  exhausted  of  its  specie, 
for  the  foreign  merchant  did  not  take  the  bank  paper  which  had  so 
diluted  or  expanded  the  currency  and  enabled  him  to  override  the 
Tarifi'of  18J6;  he  took  the  specie  on  which  the  paper  currency  pro- 
fessed to  be  based,  and  left  the  paper  without  any  stable  foundatioa. 
Hence  some  banks  failed  and  others  contracted  their  issues  to  avoid  a 
like  catastrophe.    The  country  was  in  a  condition  of  great  embarrass- 
ment.    The  hew  U.  S.  Bank  went  into  operation  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  f  36,000,000  but  only  flSl,200,000  m  specie.     It  was  found 
necessary  to  send  an  agent  to  England  to  buy  specie.     Jhe  bank 
borrowed  about  eleven  millions  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  at  a 
eost  of  half  a  million  in  premiums,  but  while  it  was  coming  in  at  this 
great  cost,  not  less  than  twelve  millions  were  going  out  fi'om  Boston 
and  other  pcMrtB  to  pay  the  balances  of  trade.      In  1828  the  whole 
amount  of  specie  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  twenty  millioos, 
while  the  paper  currency  was  nearly  ten  times  that  amount. 
'    In  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  bill  to  charter  another  U.  S 
Bank  in  1816,  Mr.  Calhoun  estimated  the  *'bank  notes,  credits  and 
bank  paper  In  one  shape  or  another"  at  two  hundred  millions.    Hiese 
jpaper  expansions  operated  then  as  they  did  again  in  1834-'85-'36-'37, 
to  fill  (he  public  treasury  by  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country,  the  exhaustion  of 
its  species  and  the   consequent   bursting   of  the   paper  bubble  as 
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already  described  in  1837-'49.  With  a  specie  durreaej,  a  ye?/ 
Koderate  rate  of  duties  on  foreiga  importa  would  be  a  suffieieut  pro* 
taotioa  io  American  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but  with  great 
bank  paper  expansions,  duties  of  50  per  cent,  are  on  many  thuigs  inr* 
adequate  to  overcome  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  prod  action  in 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  in  Europe  with  expenses  of  importation 
added.  The  difference  is  not  only  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  it  is  equally  effectual  in  preyenting  the  American 
farmer  from  sending  his  products  to  the  countries  from  whence  the 
manufactures  come.  It  was  supposed  that  afler  the  repeal  of  the 
British  com  laws  the  wheat,  flour,  corn  and  proYisions  of  the  United 
States  would  go  to  England  to  supply  her  deflciency.  But  such  does 
not  proye  to  be  the  fact.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  of  the  United 
States  go  to  Europe  because  they  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  equal  quality  elsewhere,  but  the  breadstuffs  needed  by  the 
crowded  population  of  England  are  obtauied  not  from  the  United 
States  but  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  elsewhere  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  cost  of  production  is  less  than  in  the 
United  States. 

•  A  paper  cUrtrency  on  these  islands  would  have  the  same  eflSecl  in 
ebeeking  the  production  of  sugar  for  exportation,  for  although  k  takes 
Bioney  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation,  a  cotton  mill  or  an  iron  foundry^ 
if  money  be  so  plenty,  whether  in  coin  or  paper,  as  to  raise  the  prices 
of  labor,  real  estate  and  other  property  to  a  high  figure,  the  cost  of 
production  will  be  so  high  that  the  product  cannot  be  sold  in  other 
countries  at  a  profit  The  great  redundancy  of  coin  must  have  the 
feme  ^fSkct  v^^oa  prices  as  a  redundancy  of  paper,  but  is  not  liable 
|o  ttie  same  losses  and  the  same  sudden  contractions  and  ej^panmoos 
under  which  vast  amounts  of  property  are  sometimes  sacrificed  at 
forced  sales,  and  thousands  of  business  men  are  ruined. 

Gireat  Britain  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  For  nearly  a 
-century  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  her  industrial  products  have 
regularly  exceeded  her  imports.  The  balance  is  due  her  in  specie^ 
and  if  this  were  aU  thrown  into  circulation  on  the  little  islands  where 
it  is  earned  it  would  4>robably  raise  prices  at  home  so  that  she  could 
no  longer  sell  her  manufactures  abroad  as  she  does  now»  and  the 
mouarcea  of  her  constantly  increasing  wealth  would  be  cut  off.  But 
ber  money  is  not  so  thrown  ii^to  circulation  at  home.    It  is  expended 
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bj  her  fleets  and  armies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  is  expended  ia 
her  colonies  ;  has  heretofore  been  paid  in  subsidies  to  foreign  allies  in 
war,  and  is  now  lent  to  foreign  governments,  states,  cities,  corpora- 
tions &c.,  wherever  it  will  bring  interest  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Some  of  it  is  thus  lost  by  bad  debtors,  but  on  the  whole  it  brings  in 
many  millions  of  interest  money,  which  still  Airther  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  to  be  again  invested  in  like  manner.  A  little  of 
it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  means  of  a 
bank  ;  but  it  will  be  readily  inferred  by  this  time  that  I  concur  en- 
tirely in  the  conclusion  of  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Wyllie  last  year 
that  this  bank  should  not  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes  as  a  cur- 
rency payable  on  demand' without  interest.  It  would  have  ample 
sources  of  profit,  through  interest  on  its  cash,  without  receiving  in- 
terest on  its  credit ;  be  far  safer  for  the  public  ;  have  a  better  effect 
on  the  productive  industry  of  the  Islands,  and  be  much  more  likely  to 
bbtain  the  confidence  of  the  real  capitalist,  while  it  would  repel  the  mere 
speculator  in  stocks.  He  who  obtained  loans  from  it  would  not  need 
to  carry  ojOT  a  mule  load  of  specie,  but  would  obtain  a  credit  at  the 
bank  on  which  he  might  draw  his  checks. 

With  the  golden  sands  of  California  on  one  side,  and  the  auriferons 
treasures  of  Australia  on  the  other,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  need 
of  paper  here,  nor  any  where,  unless  in  very  limited  quantities  and 
large  denominations  as  a  currency  in  common  use  ;  as  there  are  now 
no  banks  of  issue  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  from  Cape  Horo. 
to  Sftka,  it  seems  well  to  set  up  none  here.  It  will  be  easier  to  keep 
paper  banks  out  than  to  get  rid  of  them  when  once  they  have  obtained 
foothold,  for  they  cannot  be  closed  suddenly  without  ruining  all 
debtors  and  causing  a  great  eonvulsion  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  a 
Country  where  they  have  a  large  paper  circulation. 

The  work  of  substituting  gold  for  paper  must  be  done  gradually, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  long  protracted  in  the  United  States,  while  more 
than  fifly  millions  of  gold  a  year  are  received  from  the  diggings  of 
California.  Much  more  than  this  is  dug  from  the  earth  in  California, 
but  a  large  portion  of  it  goes  direct  to  England,  France,  Grermany, 
Mexico,  Chili  and  China.  ^ 

The  annual  products  of  the  gold  mmes  of  California,  Australia  and 
the  Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia  seem  likely  to  be  for  some  time  not  less 
ihan  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  may  be 
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more.  I  find  it  stated  in  "  Hiint's  Merchant's  Magazine,*'  for  January, 
that  the  ascertained  yield  of  the  Melbourn  mines  to  the  31st  July  last 
amounted  to  53  tons  weight,  or  in  exact  federal  value  to  $25,312,800, 
at  the  Sydney  mines  to  $12,500,000,  and  at  Adelaide  $5,000,000— 
toUl  $42,612,000. 

The  amo\int  of  bank  paper  in  circulation  in  all  Europe  has  beea 
estimated  at  £180,214,278  sterling,  or  $046,071,390  ;  that  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  now  to  be  $170,000,000,  and  daily  increas- 
ing. This  last  might  be  supplanted  by  gold  in  three  or  four  yearft, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  what  gold  does  not  go  to  Europe  to 
pay  for  imports  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  American  stocks  held 
abroad^  will  be  made  the  basis  of  further  issues  of  bank  paper,  swellr 
ing  the  amount  up  to  200,000,000  or  more,  and  ending  sooner  or 
later  in  another  explosion  like  that  of  1837. 

The  same  Magazine  from  which  I  have  quoted  contains  the  follow* 
ing  table : 

Bank  Capital,  Circulation  &.c.  in  the  United  States. 

Year,  Capital,      Loans  and  Dlscoant,       i^jrrir-,  Circulation, 

1843  $Q6U,17I,179  $033,957,000  $!>  K^<lOO  $83,734, <  00 

1843  898,861,000  954,644,000  St.M>J  >>00  58,563,0(0 

1844  910,872,000  264,905,000  4l^,>'  i^/KK)  75,167,000 

1845  SM)6,045,000  288,617,000  44.:Eil(K)0  89,606,000 

1846  196,894,000  312,114,000  4-:},0,t:?,iI00  K  5,552,000 
J847  203,070,000  310,283,000  SiJ^i.^W  105,519,000 
1843  9O4,83-',0OO  344,476,000  4n,:im^MJ0O  128,506,000 

1849  907,309,000      332,323,000      4:^^  ir^,<>00     114,743,000 

1850  917,317,000  364,204,000  4r>,:i7^i;iJ0O  131,866,000 
1651     299,084,000      419,710,000      f^lhLr;,ilOO     153,968,000 

By  the  annual  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made 
up  to  January  1851,  it  appears  there  were  737  banks  and  12$ 
branches,  of  which  returns  had  been  received  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  returns  of  capital  &c.  are  given  above,  besides  which 
it  appears  they  owned  of  stocks  $23,306,847,  of  real  estate  $18,860,- 
395,  of  other  investments  $12,398,896,  and  that  they  were  answera- 
ble for  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $129,076,082.  Add  their  deposits 
to  their  notes  in  circulation  and  they  owe  the  public  $283,034,470, 
-to  pay  which  they  have  near  60  millions  in  specie,  and  the  debts  due 
firom  borrowers  to  the  amount  of  $412,719,315,  besides  stocks,  real 
estate  &c.  There  are  ample  funds  as  long  as  bank  paper  is  current, 
but  should  it  cease  to  be  so  the  banks  could  neither  collect  their 
debts  nor  pay  out  their  deposits  ;  all  the  specie  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  more  now  than  there  ever  was  before,  would  be  insuffi* 
cient  to  redeem  the  circulation  and  pay  the  deposits  of  the  banks. 
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"Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine'*  estimates  that  $100,000,000  hare 
been  added  to  the  specie  of  the  country  within  the  last  three  ^rears. 
This  strikes  me  as  an  oyer-estimate.  The  total  amount  of  gold  coined 
at  all  the  U.  States  Mints  for  1851  was  $59,568,663.  I  find  bj  tke 
"National  Intelligencer,"  since  received,  that  in  1852  the  total  coib* 
Age  of  gold  was  $56,846,187;  silver  $999,410;  copper  $50,630; 
but  the  coinage  of  1850  was  only  $31,981,733  in  gold,  and  1,866,109 
in  mlver.  In  1849  it  was  $12,243,175  in  gold,  and  2,366,288  in  sil- 
ver. From  1793  to  1849  the  whole  amount  of  coinage  at  the  U.  S. 
Mint  was  162,182,409 — averaging  less  than  three  millions  a  year. 
The  recent  great  increase  is  of  California  gold,  and  a  large  part  of 
this  appears  to  be  going  to  Europe  as  fast  as  it  is  coined.  The  foW 
lowing  table  will  show  how  this  is  done,  being  the  imports  and  exports 
for  the  last  three  years,  ending  June  30,  1852  : 

IlCPORTS   INTO   THB   UnITBD  StATES. 

1849-50  1850-51  18SI-58 

Foreign  Merchandise,  $173,509,531  $210,771,439  $307,240,101 

Foreign  Specie  and  Bullion,         4,628,799  5,453^603  5,9GS,G43 

Total  ImporU,  $178,138,313  216,204,938  912,502,744 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Foreign  Ports. 

Domestic  Produce,  $134,<H)0,233  $178,690,138  $149,861,911 

Specie  and  Bullion,  7,523,004  29,465,758  42,5  >7, 985 

Foreign  Merchandiaa,  9,475,483  10,302,121  17,204,096 

Total  Exports,          $151,898,720             918,388,1)11  909,S73,SB 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  Specie  and  Bullion  lh)m  the 

United  States  in  tii>ee  yeate  have  been  $79,496,041 

The  Imports,  15,344,938 

Balance  Specie  Exported,  $64,151^u3 

In  the  same  three  years,  the  coinage  at  the  mints  has  been,  $151,833,842 

Xteduct  afwciff  nd  Bullion  Riporfd,  64,151,103 

$87,681,\3t 

The  addition  oC  specie  m  three  jeart  jb  not  one  kuodred  miUioiiB  $$ 
BUted  in  the  Magazaoe,  but  87  millione.  Thia  hawever,  ia  a  vaadj 
greater  increase  than  erer  occvred  before.  There  however,  beaideB 
thif  Bsay  have  been  an  addition  of  gold  dust  and  balUon  imooined  4^ 
of  several  millions  more;  but  on  the  other  baifki  the  exports  of  Ameii- 
can  specie  would  have  been  greater  than  the^r  have  been,  had  not 
American  stocks  been  sold  in  Europe  in  the  same  time,  the  aoiounl  of 
which  for  the  single  year  1852^  has  been  estisoated  as  high  aa  (hiitj 
millions.  This  is  onl^  axiother  form  of  incurnag  debt.  Th^  debU 
incurriDd  by  the  state  authorities  alone  amount  to  about  two  kvndrel 
milUonBj  not  all  held  abroad;  but  bosidea  this  there  aro  stocks  of 
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American  railroads^  cities,  corporations,  &c.,  &c.,  held  in  Europe 
to  a  large  amount,  probably  far  exceeding  all  the  specie  in  the  United 
States.  The  interest  on  these  stocks  added  to  the  balance  of  trade, 
if  the  imports  and  exports  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  three 
years,  will  carry  to  Europe  three-fourths  of  all  the  gold  derived  from 
California.  And  if  the  States  go  on  multiplying  banks  as  they  now 
appear  to  be  doing,  the  revulsions  of  1836  to  1842,  of  1809-'10  and 
1814  to  1824,  may  occur  sooner  than  is  expected,  notwithstanding  all 
the  restless  activity,  the  indomitable  energy  and  vast  resources  of  the 
American  people,  who  need  only  a  sound  unfluctuating  and  solid 
currency,  and  a  system  of  imports  wisely  adapted  to  protect  domestic 
industry  while  it  secures  the  necessary  revenue,  to  be  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  in  the  world,  scarcely  affected  at  all  by  the  revulsions, 
fluctuations  or  panics  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  the  banking 
and  flnancial  afl^airs  of  the  United  States.  The  commercial  connec- 
tion between  them  and  these  Hawaiian  Islands  has  long  been  intimate 
and  must  continue  to  be  so.  Your  legislators  should  be  prepared  to 
adopt  what  is  useful  and  show  whatever  is  mischievous  in  the  example 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  other  countries.  That  banks  are 
useful  and  convenient  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  these  advantages 
are  far  more  than  over-balanced  when  they  are  allowed  to  put  their 
own  notes  without  interest  into  circulation  and  become  the  current 
money  of  the  country  on  which  they  receive  interest.  Those  banks 
which  are  in  dishonest  and  imprudent  hands  always  issue  the  most 
paper,  and  the  others  put  out  as  much  as  they  dare.  The  more  they 
issue  the  higher  the  prices  of  lands,  labor  and  merchandize  rise;  im- 
portations of  foreign  products  increase,  and  these  carry  ofl*the  specie 
while  the  paper  only  remains  in  circulation.  Merchants,  to  get  gold 
and  silver  to  pay  their  foreign  debts,  draw  hard  on  the  banks;  these 
in  alarm  suspend  their  discounts  and  call  in  their  debts;  their  debtors 
cannot  pay,  and  if  the  banks  weather  the  storm  at  all,  it  is  only  by 
inflicting  great  distress  on  the  community.  The  property  of  thovsands 
is  sold  at  half  its  value;  debtors,  to  keep  their  heads  above  water, 
pay  two  or  three  per  cent,  a  month  for  money,  and  only  sink  the 
deeper,  until  grown  desperate  they  become  reckless  of  their  obliga- 
tions. If  the  banks  generally  and  by  concert,  suspend  specie  pay- 
16 
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ment  to  sare  their  debtors  or  themselves,  then  notes  pass  at  a  di»- 
eoont  and  prices  of  goods  are  made  to  correspond.  If  one  trarels 
with  these  notes  in  his  pocket  he  will  have  to  go  to  a  broker  evoy  58 
or  100  miles  and  paj  five  or  ten  per  oent.  for  other  bills,  or  a  still 
greater  per  cent,  for  specie,  and  will  find  many  left  on  his  hands 
that  are  utterly  worthless.  The  resumption  of  specie  pajments 
cannot  be  made  without  a  severe  contraction  of  the  paper  cnrreDcj, 
which  has  a  ruinous  effect  upon  all  who  owe  monej.  Prices  of  all 
kinds  of  property,  inflated  bj  the  false  or  paper  standard  of  value, 
fall  down  again  even  below  the  true  hard  money  standard. 

In  1814,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  chartered  over  forty  new  banks, 
and  put  nearly  all  of  them  in  operation  with  very  little  gold  or  silver. 
Before  the  year  was  out  they  all  suspended  payment  as  did  all  the 
banks  out  of  New  England  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  following; 
but  these  banks  continue  to  issue  their  paper  in  vast  sums.  When 
the  effort  was  made  to  resume  specie  payment  in  1817,  it  caused 
distress  and  utter  prostration  of  business,  more  severe,  protracted 
and  ruinous  perhaps,  than  the  subsequent  revulsion  of  1837,  because 
the  latter  was  relieved  by  a  bankrupt  law  and  importations  checked 
somewhat  by  [the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  relieved  American  manure- 
tures,  and  thus  checked  the  demand  for  specie  for  exportation. 

To  show  the  effect  of  these  revulsions  of  the  paper  currency  npon 
prices  we  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  lands  at  dififorent  towns. — 
The  same  farm  in  the  rich  old  county  of  Lancaster,  which  in  1809 
were  sold  at  75  to  j^lOO  per  acre,  rose  in  1814,  under  the  bank 
expansion,  to  $350  and  $300  an  acre;  and  in  1819,  under  the  reaump^ 
taon  of  specie  payments,  fell  again  to  $50  and  $70  an  acre.    The 
fluctuation  was  as  great  in  other  counties.     Kentucky   and  other 
States  passed  laws  to  suspend  the  collection  of  debts.    Ghreat  state 
banks  and  real  estate  banks  were  created,  whose  notes  were  made  a 
legal  tender,  and  universal  embarrassment  prevailed.      Americaa 
Statesmen  ought  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  history  of  those  times,  and 
arrest  a  system  whose  constant  tendency  is  to  run  into  great  excess, 
perpetually  vaeoilating  and  destroying  all  uniformity  in  the  standard 
of  values. 
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A  very  liniited  issae  of  paper  by  a  bank  on  these  islands  would  be 
rerj  convenient,  bnt  it  is  not  necessary,  and  I  deem  it  to  be  altogether 
Mfest  to  allow  of  no  issue  of  paper  money. 

Happily  the  matter  is  now  fiilly  within  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  these  islands.  It  is  not  so  under  the  government  of  the  U.  S. 
Tliere  an  uncontrolled  multitude  of  chartered  banks,  and  banks  acting 
under  authority  of  free  banking  laws  of  the  several  States,  are  all 
busy  in  putting  paper  money  of  all  denominations  into  circulation.  In 
no  other  country  does  suph  a  state  of  things  exist.  The  best  mode  of 
eonrecting  the  evil  is  a  debatable  matter;  whether  by  commencing 
with  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  or  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enquire  here.  No  reform  can  be  effected  without  great  and  perse- 
vering effort.  Powerful  interests  must  be  encountered.  But  no  such 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  here.  You  have  only  to  profit  by  our 
bitter  experience  by  giving  the  system  no  foothold  on  these  islands. — 
Indeed  I  trust  that  no  paper  money  will  find  currency  either  on  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  continent  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR. 

LiHUR  Plantation,  May  3l8t,  1853. 
To  Geo.  E.  Lathrop^  Jtf.  D.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Labor: 

Mr  Dbar  Sir: — I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate  on  the  subject 
of  labor.  We  continue  to  like  our  Coolies;  the  number  is  now  in- 
creased to  41;  and  though  the  additional  ones  are  generally  men 
fr^tk  Honolulu  discarded  as  bad  characters  by  those  firom  whom  we 
obtained  them,  yet  they  have  given  satisfaction  as  laborers,  and  with 
but  one  exception,  have  given  no  serious  trouble.  One  of  them,  a 
Coolie  employed  for  A.  B.  Bates,  Esq.,  and  for  some  time  in  his 
service,  in  a  fit  of  rage  against  some  of  his  companions  set  fire  to  the 
house,  in  which  they  were  sleeping,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground. — 
He  was  tried  in  Honolulu  and  sentenced  to  2  years  imprisonment^ 
bMog  convicted  of  arson  by  a  jury. 
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As  laborers  in  the  field,  the  Coolies  give  us  perfect  satisfiiction. — 
They  are  industrious,  skillful  and  thorough,  and  one  Coolie  in  a  cane 
field  is  worth  in  my  opinion  three  natives.  But  among  themselves, 
thej  are  quarrelsome  and  passionate  and  have  many  dangerous  fights. 
One  of  our  number  is  now  laid  up  by  a  deep  stab  through  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  thigh,  which  an  inch  nearer  would  have  severed  the  main 
artery  and  been  fatal.  The  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  butcher  knife 
lashed  to  a  pole,  their  favorite  weapon  in  the  many  playful  squabbles 
in  which  they  so  often  indulge. 

At  Koloa,  the  sugar  boiler,  a  foreigner,  was  severely  injured  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  inflicted  by  one  of  the  Coolies  in  a  passion,  at  eome 
distasteful  order  given  him.  The  punishments  in  China  are  so  barba- 
rous and  severe  for  even  light  ofienses,  that  the  Coolies  here  seem  to 
think  that  the  legal  penalties  which  the  island  laws  inflict,  are  mere 
trifles. 

I  hope  that  a  suflicient  number  of  persons  may  be  found  at  the 
annual  meeting,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  more  Coolies,  to 
warrant  the  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose. 

Hie  want  of  labor  is  still  the  greatest  obstacle  with  which  large 
plantations  have  to  contend,  and  I  believe  no  better  method  than  the 
above  to  obtain  laborers  can  be  devised. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  B.  MARSHALL. 


BSPO&T  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUTTBK  ASD  CHSBSB. 

As  the  Chairman  ef  your  conunittee  is  absent  and  I  have  not  1 
for  an  extended  report,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  mainly  to  things 
of  a  practical  character,  in  regard  to  dairies  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1st.  Cows. — Hie  breed  of  the  cow  is  of  great  importance  in 
butter  making,  as  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  of  a  good  cow 
are  very  superior  to  those  of  a  poor  breed.  But  the  habits  of  the 
cow  are  no  less  important  than  her  breed.  Take  the  best  breed  of 
cows  ever  known  and  turn  them  out  on  these  plains  unguarded,  u- 
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heeded  and  unmilked,  and  in  ten  years  their  progeny  will  be  wtM,  if 
not  ferocious,  and  their  denrableness  for  dairy  cows  will  be  at  an 
end,  until  by  taming  and  training,  their  progeny  are  again  domesti- 
cated. 

Many  of  the  cows  on  the  island  of  Oahu  are  of  a  very  superior 
stock  for  the  dairy.  Let  their  feed  be  good  and  abundant  and  their 
habits  cultivated,  and  we  may  have  as  much  milk  and  of  as  good 
quality  here  as  any  where.  I 

But  in  order  that  a  cow  of  a  good  stock  may  fully  develope  her 
qualities,  she  must  be  at  home,  and  in  a  happy  condition,  having  a 
plenty  of  good  food  and  good  water,  near  at  hand,  must  be  devoid  of 
fear  from  dogs  and  hogs,  and  savage  men;  and,  when  brought  to  the 
yard  to  be  milked,  she  must  feel  fully  assured  and  yield  her  milk  with 
pleasure  to  the  gentle  hand  of  her  milker.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
requires  a  process  of  domesticating  and  training,  from  the  time  the 
calf  is  bom  until  it  becomes  the  cow  to  be  milked. 

But  how  unlike  to  this  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  most  of  the  cows 
now  milked  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  If  the  mother  was  ever  milked, 
the  calf  commences  being  trained  by  being  half  irtarved  and  daily 
pelted  on  the  nose  with  a  club  or  stones,  to  her  injury  and  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  mother.  The  calf  is  then  turned  out  to  run  wild  two 
years,  more  or  less,  until  she  brings  forth  her  first  projgeny;  when 
perhaps  she  is  brought  up  to  be  milked.  But,  very  likely,  she  hides 
her  calf  two  or  ibre^  days  and  during  this  time  the  young  cow  is  left 
unmilked — becau^d"  the  milker  says  he  can  get  no  milk  without  the 
calf.  At  length  the  calf  is  found,  the  yovokg  cow  is  then  lassoed  and 
brought  up  to  a  post  and  tied  by  the  head,  and  her  feet  are  tied  fast 
together.  Now  the  attempt  at  milking  is  commenced.  The  cow  is 
tickled  or  pained,  or  afirighted,  or  all  together.  Then  commences 
storming^  scolding,  kicking,  thrashing  and  perhaps  pelting  with  stones 
on  the  part  of  the  savage  milker.  Tlie  cow,  on  her  part  kicks  and 
and  strains  and  thrashes  about,  and  falls  perhaps  half  choked,  and  is 
left  unmilked,  the  bag  being  caked;  or,  if  any  milk  is  obtained,  the 
major  part  of  it  is  left  in  the  bag,  because,  on  account  of  the  fright  of 
the  cow,  a  perfect  collapse  takes  place  in  all  the  lacteal  vessels.—' 
Fear  overcomes  all  sense  of  distension  or  ftdlness  in  those  parts.   The 
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joung  COW  tliiis  frightened  and  abused  comes  np  to  the  post  the  Becond 
time  with  little  less  fear  than  at  the  first.  Nothing  but  the  presence 
of  her  calf  and  the  sense  of  its  drawing  upon  the  udder  can  induce 
the  cow  thus  vexed  and  frightened  to  yield  up  her  milk.  But  this 
better  part  of  it>  that  is  the  last,  is  still  retained  for  die  calf. 

Thrashing,  storming,  tying  head  or  legs  or  both,  is  the  disciplaie 
fhct  the  cow  is  destined  to  undergo  be  her  disposition  what  it  may.— 
No  sympathy  is  secured  between  the  milker  or  the  herdsman  and  the 
cow;  consequently  to  obtain  all  her  milk,  or  the  best  of  it,  is  an- 
possible.  Mend  the  habits  of  the  herdsman  and  the  milker,  and 
accustom  the  cow  to  go  contentedly  without  her  calf  in  an  encloeure 
and  you  have  taken  the  first  and  that  a  very  important  step  ia 
getting  a  good  dairy. 

ft.  The  next  thing  is  to  give  the  cow  good  food  and  plenty  of  it, 
with  good  water,  and  salt  weekly,  in  case  she  has  not  access  to  salt 
water.  The  cow  that  has  to  trarel  one  or  two  miles  to  her  food  can 
net  give  as  much  nor  so  good  milk  as  the  one  that  finds  her  feed 
nearer  home^  as  she  has  less  time  for  resting  and  absorbing  nrilk 
*firom  the  food,  and  the  milk  thus  fi>rmed  being  heaced  by  the  joaraey 
wiU  be  less  rich  and  oily. 

8.  The  locality  of  the  dairy  is  of  material  importsance  ia  butter 
making  at  these  islands. 

In  New  England  where  an  even  temperature  is  desirable  and  the 
two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  to  be  avoided^  a  room  under 
ground  or  over  a  spring  is  preferable.  But  at  the  Hawaiian  Islande 
4  free  oirculation  of  air,  a  good  breeze  even^  passing  through  the 
dairy  is  more  importilnt  than  a  few  degrees  reduction  in  the  tempe- 
lAtore*  In  a  common  cellar  the  thermometer  varies  scarcely  a  half 
of  a  degree  from  76^  during  the  24  hours,  idiile  in  an  airy  stone  house 
it  varies  five  ijit  more  degrees  each  side  of  that  point.  Let  die  daiij 
be  well  ventilated,  and  if  it  be  requisite  t^  place  it  upon  a  hill  to  g^a 
fifetsh  bt'eesce,  this  is  more  favorable  to  the  rise  of  cream  and  to  the 
kard^ning  id  the  butter  than  a  shady,  damp^  cool  valley,  firooi  which 
the  wind  is  etolnded.  This  will  correspond  wilh  the  experience  of  mil 
dairymen,  &at  c^eam  never  rises  so  well  in  a  damp  dose  day  ai 
wk#n  the  Ay  ia  elear  and  the  air  fi^esh. 
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4.  Neatness  is  essential  to  the  daiiy.  Neatness  must  begin  with 
the  milking  and  exist  in  eveiy  step  of  the  work  till  the  hatter  is  packed 
ifc-way  fo)r  use.  Lack  of  neatness,  in  any  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  thuigs> 
naay  injure  if  not  ruin  what  would- otherwise  be  good  butter. 

Good  milk  will  keep  in  Honolnln,  if  not  disturbed,  24  hours  with- 
out becoming  sour,  in  case  the  mUk  is  placed  in  a  cool  airy  place, 
inrhere  there  is  no  sun.  But  if  the  milkers  hands  are  filthy,  or  if  the 
dish  into  which  he  milks  is  not  perfectly  cleansed  and  scalded,  or  if 
the  strainer  or  pan  lacks  cleanliness  or  sweetness,  or  if  the  milk  be 
disturbed  in  the  pan,  or  if  the  cow  be  milked  when  fatigued  or  heated, 
either  one  or  all  of  these  circumstances  will  cause  the  milk  to  sour  in 
less  than  24  hours,  and  will  consequently  unfit  the  cream  for  making 
good  butter. 

5.  Churning,  &c. — In  the  opinion  of  some  the  cream  should  be 
churned  immediately  after  being  removed  from  the  milk.  This  may 
be  well  when  the  amount  of  cream  is  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object. — 
But  if  the  cream  is  kept  in  an  airy  cool  place  and  well  stirred  morning 
and  evening,  it  may  be  kept  two  or  three  days  whhoHt  injury  to 
the  flavor  of  the  butter.  The  churning  should  be  done  early  in  the 
morning,  if  practicable;  and  the  cream  being  kept  in  a  stone  int 
earthen  jar  should  be  reduced  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  climate  by  placing  wet  towels  around  the  container 
during  the  12  hours  previous  to  churning.  If  the  cream  is  stirred  a 
Httle  in  the  evening  before  churning,  and  kept  as  cool  as  may  be  over 
night,  the  work  of  churning  in  the  morning  will  be  quickly  performed  t 
and  the  butter-milk  will  be  easily  separated  from  the  butter.  The 
work  of  extracting  the  butter-milk  from  the  butter  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed in  New  England  by  the  hand,  but  in  this  climate,  the  heat  of 
the  hand  would  melt  the  butter  and  defeat  the  object  intended.-^ 
This  work  of  seperation  must  be  performed  by  a  wooden  stick  or  some 
other  implement  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  should  never  be  attempted 
except  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  day^  in  this  latitude.* 


•  The  bvttar  dMnld  be  tbeioQ||i1y  worked  aad  peeked  down  the  momiag  sfler  It  le  dmned. 
WftibiBg  Uie  butter  le  not  cecoioineBded,  as  it  cuiBot  improve  iu  flavoi,  if  neeUy  wadi^  meg 
increase  the  ability  to  leperate  the  milk  from  the  butter  if  it  be  keipt  oool  daring  the  94  hours  of 
Slechtming. 
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The  container  in  which  butter  is  to  be  deposited  should  be  either 
stone,  earthen  or  white  oak.  Tin  corrodes  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
wood  impart  an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  butter.  The  amount  of  salt 
requisite  for  butter  is  not  less  than  one  pound  to  20  of  butter,  nor 
oyer  one  and  a  half  to  that  amount  of  butter,  varjing  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  length  of  time  jou  wish  to  keep  it.  A  little  nitre, 
say  one  ounce  to  twenty  pounds  will  not  injure  its  flavor,  but  improTO 
its  quality  for  keeping.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  EMERSON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  VINE  AND  FIG. 
To  Rev.  T.  E.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  CommitUe  on  Vine$  and  the  Fig: 

Dear  Sir: — As  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Vine  and  the 
Fig,  I  presume  you  will  report  on  the  general  subject — that  you  will 
give  the  Agricultural  Society  an  account  of  all  the  varieties  of  both 
which  are  found  in  the  islands;  especially  of  the  new  varieties  of  the 
vine  said  to  be  introduced  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  difierent  varieties,  for  the  several  uses  to  which  we  may 
put  them— also  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  and  managing  them,  so 
as  to  make  them  profitable.  All  these  topics,  belonging  to  the  general 
subject,  I  will  leave  to  you,  and  also  the  adaptation  of  our  s(m1  and 
climate  to  one  or  another  variety  of  the  vine  and  fig,  or  to  all  of  them. 
My  connection  with  the  committee  must  be  because  of  my  residing  on 
the  plain  of  Lahaina,  which  has  become  somewhat  famous  for  its  hix- 
uriance  in  grapes;  and  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  our  own  place, 
trusting  that  they  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  the  public. 

The  whole  plain  of  Lahaina  is  formed  by  soil,  which  has  been 
washed,  during  many  generations,  firom  our  lava  mountains.  This  is 
the  only  source  of  our  soil,  except  that  a  moderate  amount  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  must  have  gradually  mingled  with  the  lava  ingredients; 
and  along  the  line  of  the  sea  beach,  it  is  mingled  with  the  coral  line 
sand,  thrown  up  from  the  ocean.  Only  two  streams  run  from  the 
mountains  over  this  plain,  neither  of  which  reaches  the  ocean  except 
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m  the  tune  of  raiiiB.  Except  in  Ae  time  of  flood,  they  are  spent  in 
watering  the  innumerable  kalo  patches,  which  cover  the  great  part  of 
Lahaina. 

All  kinds  of  cultivation  are  carried  on  by  irrigation  only;  but  vines 
and  and  trees,  which  root  deep  are  doubtless  watered  by  streams 
which  run  under  ground,  from  the  mountains.  One  such  stream  comes 
out  near  the  north  end  of  Lahaina,  at  the  shore,  about  at  high  water 
mark.  There  must  be  many  others,  in  difierent  parts,  mingling  them- 
selves more  or  loss  with  the  soil  of  the  plain.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
^und,  most  of  the  year,  is  too  dry  for  common  vq^etation,  except 
when  irrigated.  But,  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  it  is 
always  moist,  so  that  it  never  fails  to  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds; 
and  vines  or  trees  never  need  watering  after  they  have  once  taken 
root.  Permanent  wells  of  fresh  water  may  be  had  in  any  part  of  the 
plain,  by  digging  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep. 

The  only  kind  of  grapes  cultivated,  hitherto,  at  Lahaim,  are  the 
large  purple  grape  seen  in  different  part  of  the  islaads.  In  fitct,  they 
are  almost  the  ody  kiad  we  have  seen  at  the  islands.  How  valnahle 
this  grape  is  eonpared  wtth  others  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is 
not  80  sweet  and  delicate  in  it*  flavor  as  the  white  Madeira  grape.-^ 
That  it  is  a  valuable  kind  would  appaar,  from  the  (act,  that  it  is  said 
to  be  euhivatidd  extensively,  in  all  parts  of  Burope  and  America,  whet* 
the  disMle  is  adapted  to  its  growth. 

This  vine  was  probably  introduced  into  Oahu,  trom  the  Spanirii 

lfain,'4iy  Manini,  about  the  year .    Mr.  Richards  planted  slips 

of  k  abovt  his  house,  at  Lahaina,  about  the  year  1827.  The  same 
stocks  which  he  planted  are  still  standing,  and  growing  as  thrifitly  as 
they  ever  were.  If  properly  attended  to,  they  still  bear  as  rich  and 
abundant  fruit  as  they  did  when  we  first  enjoyed  it  in  1835.  Some  of 
these  vi^es  are  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base;  they  reach  over 
the  two  story  house  and  over  other  buildings.  Perhaps  the  extreme 
length  of  some  of  them  may  be  now  100  feet,  and  if  all  the  branches 
which  have  been  cut  off,  in  25  years,  could  have  been  measured,  it 
might  be  found,  that  a  single  stock  had  produced  miles,  in  length,  of 
branches. 

In  planting  vine  slips,  the  first  year,  they  need  frequent  watering 
17 
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and  nucti  affention,  as  thej  are  fiable  ta  be  injured  io  a  Tarietj  ef 
wajB.  After  that,  if  in  a  good  ntnation,  they  grow  rapidljr,  and  is 
some  cases,  'would  probably  jrield  a  crop  of  grapes  in  one  or  two 
years.  Formerly  we  supposed,  that  the  grape  slips  should  be 
watered  the  first  year,  with  mountain  water  only.  But  that  would  not 
seem  to  be  necessary.  A  neighbor  of  ours  the  last  year,  pfanecd 
several  slips  within  35  or  30  feet  of  the  ocean,  and  almost  on  a  lete^ 
with  high  water.  They  were  watered  from  a  well  only  90  feet  froB 
the  ocean  which  must  be  somewhat  bracki^.  The  yines  as  thej 
grew,  were  trained  up  the  south  side  of  a  bufldihg,  and  in  fire  monA 
from  the  time  the  sKps  were  {Wanted,  they  had  reached  the  length  ef 
Ibrty  feet  and  mbre.  It  is  woHhy  of  note  als^,  in  this  case,  that  Ibe 
sod  in  whidi  these  vines  were  planted;  was  not  sserely  the  codbmo 
soil  of  Lahaina,  but  Was  mingled  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
sand  of  the  ocean. 

One  thing  seems  ec^aUished  by  our  observation,  and  diat  is,  that 
irines  never  do  weH'ia  the  vidmity  of  large  shade  trees.  Hiey  viH 
almost  disappear  from  an  end  of  an  arbor  whieli  hatppens  to  be  shaded 
by 'a  kuktti  tre^.  IBoiie  of  dur  kuinri  trees  have  attaitted^  a  naMidaiiiMf 
height,  and  have  nearly  ruined  the  Tines  which  are  partly  ahadsd  by 
"theu.  Oecasfanalfy  a  vine  ciimbt  some  tree  in  its  wandarisg,  hot  it 
grows  Tery  mdiflfbrently  in  that  rftuation,  and  seldom  bears  any  lh»l. 
Probably  our  large  fig  tree  will' prove  stUl  more  cleslf  ucHive  to  the 
vine.  Hiey  will  not  only  cut  off  the  power  of  the  sun,  but  w3l  more 
than  any  other  tree  monopolize  not' only  the  nutritive  propeiHes  of  tike 
atmosphere,  but  of  the  earth  also.  So  far  then  as  aiy  ebservatioD 
goes,  at  Lahaina,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  vines  gfew  so  finely, 
as  where,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  they  have  for  the  whf^e  diy, 
without  interruption,  the  full  blaze  of  ourbuning  sun;  and  itnfriot 
win  never  obme  to  perfection  in  any  otfier  situation.  ETon  the  leaves 
of  the  tine  itself  are  too  much  shade  for  its  firuit  to  gain  a  rich  flavor, 
and  a  real  vine-loving  Cape-de-Verdian  is  often  seen  cutting  th^n  off. 
In  regard,  however,  to  some  of  our  vines,  we  have  two  objects  bi  their 
cultivation.  Hie  fruit  is  the  least  of  the  two.  A  far  more  knpoHant 
object  b  the  grateful  shade  they  make  about  a  dwelling,  and  the  cool- 
ness they  add  to  the  dwelling  itself,  by  corering  the  roof.    The  shade 
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thej  afford  is  the  rilore  valoaUe,  inasmach  as  it  U  moit  dttue,  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  year,  when  it  is  most  needed. 

On  the  siidijeet  of  trimming,  it  is  doubtless  known  to  all,  that  vines 
will  not  fionrish,  nor  can  we  expect  any  fhnt  from  them,  or  any 
that  is  good,  uidess  they  are  thoroughly  trimmed  every  year.  The 
time  of  trimming,  one  year,  should  be  governed,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  time  they  were  trimmed  the  year  preceding.  Iliere  are,  however, 
at  Lahaina  particular  reasons,  why  we  diould  never  trim  vines 
earlier  than  the  first  of  January;  and  if  left  later  than  the  &twi  of 
April,  it  vrill  prove  an  injury  both  to  the  vine  and  |he  fruit.  The 
trimming  of  our  vines  operates  precisely  like  the  breaking  up  of 
winter  in  higher  latitudes.  As  soon  as  the  vine  is  thoroughly  trimmed 
the  buds  begin  to  swell;  the  new  and  tender  branches  filled  with 
clusters,  shoot  forth  everywhere,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity.  In 
four  months  from  the  time  of  trimming,  we  have  the  first  ripe  grapes. 
Where  we  have  several  distinct  vines,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season 
of  grapes,  we  are  accustomed  to  trim  one  the  Ist  of  January;  a 
second,  the  Ist  of  February;  a  third,  the  1st  of  Haroh,  and  to  finish 
the  remainder,  the  1st  of  April.  By  this  means,  we  mi^  have  ripe 
grapes  firom  the  1st  of  May  to  the  end  of  September. 

For  many  years  the  mission  families  alone,  at  Labaiaa,  raised 
grapes.  But,  for  a  few  years  past»  vines  have  multiplied,  among 
natives  and  foreigners,  in  every  part  of  the  place..  A  iew  of  the 
white  Madeira  grape  have  been  planted;  but  they  JiavOfnot  bad  time 
to  show  how  well  they  will  thrive.  Natives  of  I^haina  supp^  the 
market  there  with  the  purple  grape,  and  often  carry  thegi  to  the 
market  at  Honolulu.  Having  thus  far  given  our  own  experience  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  I  should  stop,  were  it  not  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant question  which  ought  to  be  answered  by  somebody.  It  is  one 
which  should  be  investigated  by  those  who.  have  had  more  acquamt- 
ance  with  vine  growing,  than  I  have  had.  For  fear,  howcivery  that 
the  subject  will  not  have  the  attention  it  deserves  I  will,  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  it. 

With  a  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  vine,  why  is  it  that  so 
few  places  on  the^e  islands  ei\joy  this  delicious  fruit?  \Yhy  ^re  pther 
islands  in  ttiis  ocean  equally  destitute?  Wh^n  I  was  at  Tahiti,  in 
1835, 1  was  told  there  was  not  a  grapevine  m  the  Society  ,<pr  Gr^orgian 
groups  of  islands.    We  may  see  reasons  why,  in  many  places,  the 
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vine  cannot  be  cultivated.  But  are  tkere  not  nHinj  places  in  thia 
group,  where,  with  a  proper  mode  of  culture,  the  vine  would  flouriali 
which  have  not  yet  been  tried?  The  soil  of  Lahaina  is  essei^iaUj  the 
soil  of  all  parts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  said  that  volcanic 
soils  in  aknost  every  part  of  the  world,  have  been  found  w^  adapted 
to  the  vine.  Where  it  is  mingled  with  sand,  as  along  all  our  riiores, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  improved  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  for  almost  ev^ 
vegetable  and  tree  that  is  grown.  The  vine  flourishes  under  the 
burning  heat  of  our  shores.  But  that  degree  of  heat  may  not  be 
essential  to  it  I  have  seen  the  finest  grapes  and  produced  too  in 
great  abundance,  at  Euapehu,  on  Hawaii,  above  Eaawaloa.  It  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  inland,  and  at  an  elevation  of,  certainly,  not  less  than 
1,500  feet.  My  impression  is,  that  many  of  the  vine  growing  regions 
are  of  great  elevation.  The  rule  for  choosing  ground  for  a  vineyard, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whether  north  or  south  latitude,  is,  that  it 
face  the  noon-day  sun.  Some  degree  of  warmth  is  doubtless  needed; 
but  perhaps  the  strong  and  glaring  light  is  as  essential  to  the  vine 
and  its  firuit,  as  is  its  heat. 

If  I  were  asked  what  made  Lahaina  well  adapted  to  raising  vines,  I 
would  say, 

I  St.  It  has  a  deep  soil.  This  is  very  important,  if,  according  to 
Vurgil's  rule,  the  root  must  stretch  as  far  towards  Tartarus  as  the  top 
does  towards  heaven.  This  would  point  to  our  plains  and  vallies,  as 
the  places  for  grapes.  But  sometimes  a  deep  soil  is  found  high  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountain. 

2d.  Our  soil  is  always  moist  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surftice. — 
This  supercedes  all  necessity  for  irrigation  after  the  first  year.  If 
the  earth  lacks  a  natural  moisture  beneath,  it  must  require  a  vast 
amount  of  irrigation  to  make  the  vine  flourish. 

3d.  Another  circumstance,  of  still  more  imp(ntance,  is,  that  froM 
the  1  St  of  April  to  the  last  of  Septeniber,  which  embraces  most  of  the 
growing  season  of  the  vine,  we  seldom  have  at  Lahaina,  any  wind, 
except  the  gentle  land  and  sea  breezes.  Strong  winds  are  the  greatest 
enemies  the  vine  can  have.  It  cannot  be  made  to  flourish,  oq  a  spst 
where  the  trade  winds  blow  constantly  and  in  fiill  strength,  lliis  if 
easily  understood,  if  we  consider,  that  the  new  branches  which  sheot 
oat  after  trimming,  are  very  tender;  that,  m  this  climate,  thej  grow 
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with  great  rapiditj.  With  us,  they  often  stand  up  six,  eight  and  ten 
feet  before  they  show  any  signs  of  being  woody ;  and  they  are  easily 
broken  with  the  wind.  We  must  remember  too,  that  these  new 
branches  are  the  only  ones  that  bear  the  fruit,  and  they  are  the  only 
OAes,  which  in  the  succeeding  year,  send  forth  fruit — ^bearing  branches; 
80  that  if  many  of  them  are  broken,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
damage  can  be  repaired.  These  branches  will  never  grow  thrifty,  if 
they  do  at  all,  where  they  are  constantly  whipped  by  the  wind.  A 
single  hour  of  strong  wind  at  Lahaina,  while  the  vines  are  growing, 
throws  them  all  into  mourning.  At  Waimea,  Kauai,  where  the  trades 
prevail,  at  times,  moderately  I  should  judge,  Mr.  Whitney  succeeded 
in  raising  vines,  by  enclosing  them  in  high  adobie  walls.  The  Mis- 
sionaries of  Molokai,  in  their  moderate  trades,  have  done  the  same, 
by  building,  to  the  windward  of  the  vines,  a  high  barricade,  which  is 
thatched  with  grass  after  the  manner  of  the  native  houses. 

I  know  of  no  other  advantage  which  Lahaina  has  over  most  places 
on  the  islands  in  raising  grapes,  unless  it  be  its  perpetual  sunshine 
which  has  been  mentioned.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  observation 
goes,  we  should  expect  that  the  grape  would  flourish,  in  every  part  of 
the  islands,  where  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  soil,  not  too  dry,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  they  are  protected  from  the  trade  wind, 
during  the  milder  portion  of  the  year.  Some  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  planting  groves  which  should  be  profitable  for  fuel,  perhaps  for 
fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbrd  the  necessary  protection  to  a  vine- 
yard. 

On  the  other  branch  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  fig,  I  shall  have 
little  to  say. 

The  bush  fig,  so  called,  has  long  been  growing  at  Lahaina,  as  it 
has  been  in  most  parts  of  the  islands.  With  us  it  has  had  no  care, 
and  its  fruit  has  been  of  little  account.  About  twenty  years  since  Mr. 
flichards  planted  a  fig  tree  of  the  common  kind  on  his  premises;  but 
it  was  in  an  unfavorable  situation,  and  never  came  to  much.  About 
six  years  since  slips  firom  it  were  planted  in  both  the  mission  yards, 
by  the  wives  of  the  Missionaries.  Having  the  best  maternal  care, 
they  grew  rapidly,  reaching  in  three  years  the  height  of  25  feet. — 
Some  of  them  are  now  between  30  and  40  feet  high,  and  not  much 
less  than  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base.  They  yield  one  crop  of  rich 
and  luscious  fruit  in  a  year,  an  abnndant  one  too.    The  branches 
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Irunmed  from  half  a  dozen  trees  will  do  not  a  little  towards  filling  op 
the  wood  pile.  The  house  wives  too,  pronounce  the  wood  to  be  first 
rsie  for  the  purposes  of  cooking.  But  we  are  beginning  to  doobl  the 
economy  o(  raising  such  trees.  Our  doubts  arise  from  the  aristoenr 
tic  character  of  the  tree.  In  whatever  comer  placed,  the  tree,  by  its 
branches,  its  roots  and  offshoots  from  the  roots,  soon  comes  to  occupf 
the  whole  yard,  like  a  game  cock,  turning  all  other  things  out.  I 
estimate  that  half  an  acre  well  set  with  these  trees  would  fumirii  a 
family  with  fuel  for  the  whole  year,  and  fruit  for  half  the  town.  B«t 
it  might  occupy  half  the  time  of  one  man  to  trim  them,  and  if  the 
upper  growth  were  kept  within  limits,  on  the  sapping  and  mining 
principle,  they  would  soon  take  efiectual  possession  of  neighboring 
lands.  Several  at  Lahaina,  have  lately  planted  the  cuttings  of  what 
are  called  Turkey  and  China  fig,  which  are  said  to  be  more  humble 
and  modest  in  their  growth,  and  to  yield  an  abundance  of  richer 
fruit.  Yours  respectfully, 

D.  BALDWIN. 


Mk.  President: — ^Afler  reading  the  very  able  and  full  report  of 
Mr.  Baldwin,  from  Lahaina,  on  the  Vine  and  Fig,  I  feel  some  hesitancy 
in  presenting  any  thoughts  of  my  own  on  this  subject. 

If  the  alluvial  soil  of  Lahaina  Lalo  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  of  these  islands  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  facilities  for  producing  the  grape 
in  great  abundance  here;  but  every  old  resident  upon  the  islands, 
knows,  that  Lahaina  stands  prominent,  in  this  particular,  above  any 
other  spot  in  the  group.     Hence  in  inquiring  how  we  may  best  culti- 
vate the  vine  in  the  region  of  Honolulu,  we  need  to  make  provision 
for  overcoming  many  obstacles,  which  are  not  encountered  in  its  cul- 
tivation at  Lahaina. 

1st.  In  the  greater  part  of  Honolulu  proper,  we  believe  the  depth  of 
soil  varies  from  one  to  four  feet,  probably  the  average  would  not  difler 
much  from  three  feet,  and  this  i^  rather  a  close  and  heavy  soil,  than  a 
light  and  sandy  one.  So  we  think  the  soil  itself  is  not  that,  in  which 
the  vine  flourishes  best^  But  ,a  greater  drawback  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  soil  in  many  places  rests  upon  a  bed  of 
coarse  black  sand  or  decomposed  lava^  so  open  and  poroos  ia  its 
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nature  that  H  will  not  retain  the  moisture  that  comes  down  to  it  through 
the  oTerlajing  soil.  Thus  with  the  penetrating  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
from  aboTO  and  a  steye-Hke  substratum  of  sand  beneath,  it  is  strange 
that  Tegetation  of  anj  kind  flourishes  as  well  as  it  does.  It  is  found 
bj  those  who  have  given  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  that  the 
roots  of  the  vine  will  not  strike  deep  nor  run  very  far  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  provided  they  can  And  plenty  of  their  appropriate  nutriment 
near  at  hand;  hence  if  we  can  supply  the  vine  with  its  proper 
food,  by  means  of  manures,  we  can  in  a  great  measure  overcome  the 
drawback  of  a  soil  dried  on  the  surface  and  d^'ained  at  the  bottoo^ 

On  the  subject  of  manures,  two  things.  aiH^  oildefly.  to  be  regarded.^*^ 
The  character  of  the  substance  employed  and  the  method  of  applyii^ 
it;  both  of  which  should  be  modified  somewhat  by  the  character  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  vine  is  planted.  On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  quote 
from  an  able  English  wrker,  en  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  where  he 
says,  that  the  great  object  to  be  secured  in  the  applieation  ef 
the  manures  to  vines,  is,  '*  to  import  Co  the  roots  the  highest  degree  ef 
nourishment,  combined  with  the  greatest  permanency  ef  duration;  and 
adds,  that  of  this  description  ef  material  are  hones,  hdfnatnd  hoofs  ef 
cattle,  bone  dust,  the  entire  carcasees  of  animals,  cuttinge  of  leather, 
woolen  rags,  fbathers  and!  hair;  and  of  liquid  maiiuree^  urine,-  soot 
dissolved  in  water,  the  clearing  ef  dvRlg  heaps,  soapsuds  and>eveiy 
description  of  liquid  refuse  that  proceeds  ftom  a  dweHing  hoase  er 
habitation." 

Of  all  the  above  enumerated  manures,  it  is  generally  adknitted  that 
bones  are  the  best.  In  their  decomposition  they  seem  to  furnish  just 
the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the  rootlets  delight  to  feed.  Any  one, 
who  has  a  vine  growing,  can  easily  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  by 
depositing  some  bones  near  the  roots  of  his  vines,  sufficiently  buried 
to  retain  a  proper  degree  of  moisture,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or  nine 
months,  (if  the  vine  is  in  a  flourishing  state,)  by  carefully  removing  a 
portion  of  the  crust  from  the  bones,  he  will  percefve  how  the  roots  run 
to  them,  and  fatten,  and  how  the  little  fibres  ""penetrate  the  small 
crevices  of  the  bone,  inside  and  out. 

The  superiority  of  bones  over  all  other  substances  as  manures  for 
the  vine,  seems  to  arise  from  several  causes.  One  is  that  the  decom- 
posed bone  furnishes  the  right  kind  of  nutriment.    Another  is  that  it 
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decomposes  so  grmdaally,  as  to  famish  a  constant  sopplj.  So 
there  is  not  that  danger  of  an  overgrowth  as  in  the  stimulatiiig  < 
of  liquid  manures;  nor  that  necessity  for  disturbing  the  roots  bj 
replenishing  the  soil,  as  in  cases  where  a  less  permanent  materaml  is 
employed. 

If  I  might  venture  humbly  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  prepttriag 
a  vine  bed,  either  where  the  vine  has  been  already  planted,  or  mm  j«t 
to  be  planted,  (in  the  region  of  Honolulu,)  I  would  propose  sometium 
like  the  following: 

Make  an  ezcavatieo  of  the  earth,  within  one  foot  of  the  vine,  u  a 
circular  form  if  conveniettt,  if  not,  in  a  straight  line,  let  the  aofl  hg 
thrown  oot  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  for  a  distance  of  five  feet  in  leagtk 
and  three  feet  breadth,  being  careful  to  keep  at  least  one  fool  of  cl<w» 
soil  between  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  and  the  black  sand  beoealh. 
Then  fill  in  one  foot  of  this  excavation  with  the  following  substaoees: 
bones,  the  fresher  the  better,  let  some  of  them  be  cracked  or  broken, 
unless  the  bones  of  smaller  animals  can  be  mingled  with  tlioae  U 
larger  ones,  small  pieces  of  bricks,  small  poms  lava  stones  the  size  <d 
a  hen's  egg,  old  shoes,  M  hats,  India  rubber,  dogs,  (being  sure  that 
they  are  dead,)  having  all  the  above  filled  in  with  fine  dirt  made  up  ol 
the  soil  thrown  out,  the  sweepings  of  a  public  street,  and  fine  manure. 
11m  next  foot  of  the  excavation  may  be  filled  up  with  the  soil  taken 
out,  united  with  fine  manure  and  an  occasional  sprinkting  cf  black 
sand.    The  surfece  of  this  bed  should  not  be  planted,  but  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds  and   grass,  and  rendered  loose  by  an  occasional 
stirring  to  the  depth  of  five  or  sir  inches.    The  object  is  to  keep  the 
upper  foot  of  soil  in  such  a  state  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  easily 
reach  in  its  effects  the  second  foot,  and  thus  help  to  fertilize  the      ( 
material,  which  is  to  constitute  the  chief  source  of  nourishment  to  the 
vine.     It  may  be  objected  that  this  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor.^ 
True  it  requires  some  labor  and  more  care,  but  when  it  is  once  done, 
it  is  done  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  all  except  keeping  the  surface 
clear,  and  it  will  cost  but  little  more  to  make  this  provision  for  ten      j 
than   for  one  vine,  provided  they  are  pretty  near  together.    Nor      ' 
should  we  expect  to  escape  the  general  condition  of  mankind  in  the      I 
acquisition  of  good  things,  as  expressed  by  the  Ancients,  <*  that  the      | 
Gods  give  nothing  good  to  mortals  without  labor." 

In  the  location  of  vines  in  this  vicinity,  all  other  labor  will  be  lost 
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unless  great  care  is  taken  to  shelter  them  from  the  stormy  trades.  A 
man  with  diseased  lungs  is  hardly  more  sensitive  to  the  cold  air, 
than  the  growing  vine  to  the  rude  winds.  The  evil  does  not  seem  to 
consist  merely  in  the  bruising  of  the  unguarded  and  tender  parts,  but 
the  winds  seem  to  penetrate  the  very  life  of  the  plant.  I  have  myself 
F?  obaerved  that  a  few  hours  of  stormy  wind  at  Lahaina,  stopped  the 
><'*  growth  of  a  flourishing  vine  for  several  weeks.  The  subject  of 
^  pruning  iM  too  ramified  in  its  nature  to  be  entered  into  at  length. — 
Without  care  on  this  subject  there  may  indeed  be  a  flourishing  vine, 
^  but  there  cannot  be  much  fruit,  and  what  there  is  will  be  of  an  inferior 
^^  quality.  On  the  general  subject  of  pruning,  an  English  author  has 
'^^  the  following  simple  rules,  which  seem  to  me  entirely  applicable  to 
^'    this  country: 

1st.     ''  Always  cut  upwards,  and  in  a  sloping  direction." 

2d.  Always  leave  an  inch  of  blank  wood  beyond  the  terminal  bud, 
and  let  the  cut  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud. 

3d.  Prune  so  as  to  leave  as  few  wounds  as  possible,  and  let  tlie 
surface  of  every  cut  be  perfectly  smooth. 

4th.  In  cutting  out  an  old  branch,  prune  it  even  with  the  parent 
limb,  that  the  wound  may  quickly  heal. 

5th.  Prune  so  as  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  fruit  desired,  on  the 
smallest  number  of  shoots  possible." 

In  planting  new  vines,  it  is  common,  and  perfectly  natural,  that  the 
planter  should  desire  to  obtain  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  this  haste  makes  waste  in  the  end.  The 
young  vine  is  often  encouraged  to  bear  before  it  has  acquired  sufli- 
cient  strength  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity.  One  result  is  a  very 
imperfect  quality  of  fruit;  where  this  does  not  appear  the  first  year  it 
is  very  apt  to  the  next.  Another  efiTect  is  that  the  vine  is  so 
weakened  by  the  efibrt  to  produce  before  it  was  able,  that  its 
growth  is  retarded,  and  not  unfrequently  the  vine  itself  pines  away 
and  dies. 

The  best  directions  I  have  seen  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  a  given 
viae  to  produce  fruit  are  found  tn  a  carefully  arranged  table,  on  this 
subject,  by  the  writer  already  referred  to,  where  he  gives  it  as  the 
result  of  a  great  variety  of  experiments  carefully  taken,  that  no  vine 
abould  be  permitted  to  mature  fruit  until  the  circumference  of  the 
18 
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stem  just  above  the  ground  measures  3  inches;  and  that  the  scale  of 
the  greatest  quantity  of  grapes  which  any  vine  can  perfectly  mature 
in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  its  stem  would  stand  thus: 

Circumference  3  incbes,  5  pounds. 

••  31    **  10     <* 

««  4     «  15     " 

u  4j    .«  90     « 

and  so  on  as  the  stem  may  increase.  In  the  application  of  this  role, 
the  ¥rriter  adds,  that  he  has  found  as  a  general  rule,  that  with  a  well 
pruned  and  thrifty  vine,  each  bunch,  or  blossom  for  a  bunch,  may  be 
calculated  as  producing  a  half  pound  of  grapes.  Thus  begin  with 
a  vine  of  3  inches,  blossoms  for  branches  should  be  spared  to  the 
amount  of  10,  as  the  vine  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  maturing  5  Ibe. 
of  grapes.  This  is  a  simple  rule,  and  easy  of  application  to  those 
who  will  exercise  a  little  patience.  We  apprehend  the  most  important 
part  of  this  rule  lies  in  the  first  starting  point,  viz,  that  no  vine  be  per- 
mitted to  mature  fruit  until  its  circumference  measures  3  inches  where 
the  stem  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Montgomery  has  introduced  several 
excellent  varieties  of  the  grape,  and  has  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  his  garden.  Mr.  Janion  (now  absent)  has  some  choice 
varieties  on  his  place  in  Nuuanuu,  old  enough  to  bear,  though  he  told 
me  a  year  since,  that  he  had  not  succeeded  with  them  as  well  as  he 
could  wish,  in  the  maturing  of  the  fruit.  We  are  pleased  to  note, 
that  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  receiving  an  increased  degree  of  atten- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  Honolulu.  We  think  that  with  care,  good 
grapes  can  be  grown  here,  and  when  we  consider  the  high  price  and 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  most  of  those  ofi*ered  in  our  market,  and 
the  luxury  of  a  plenty  of  good  grapes  for  the  table,  and  also  the 
healthful  tendency  of  this  kind  of  fruit,  we  may  find  sufficient  reason 
why  the  culture  of  the  vine  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  has 
previously  had. 

The  general  subject  of  the  adaptedness  of  these  islands,  as  a  group, 
for  the  abundant  production  of  the  grape,  is  too  broad  a  field  to  be 
entered  at  this  late  hour.  The  question  is  an  open  one.  Yet  wkea 
we  consider  the  natural  wants  of  the  vine,  in  soil,  climate,  fireedom 
from  winds,  etc.,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  islands  extends,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favored 
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spots,  the  groap  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  grape  growing.  Nor  are 
we  disposed  to  vary  from  this  opinion  from  the  very  general  remark, 
''  that  ▼olcanic  conntries  are  the  host  vine  growing  countries."  The 
summit  of  Mouna  Loa  is  doubtless  a  Yolcanic  region,  but  neverthe- 
less, it  18  not  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

T.  E.  TAYLOR. 


RBPORT  ON  LABOB  NO.  2. 

It  bad  been  forseen  by  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  on  these 
jalands,  that  the  aboriginal  population  could  not  be  depended  on 
as  laborers,  long  before  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  Coolie 
race  was  tried;  hence  the  efforts  which^have  been  made  by  a  few 
private  individuals  to  render  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  independ- 
eni  of  the  eapriees  or  ex<M^itant  charges  of  the  native  by  enlisting  in 
their  service  a  foreign  race  of  men. 

But  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  soil  of  these  islands  capable 
of  improvement  has  as  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
very  small  portion  comprised  in  plantations  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  Coolie  labor  for  a  continuance  in  its  present  improved 
state.  Before  long  new  plantations  will  perhaps  be  formed  and  in 
that  event  new  importations  of  foreign  laborers  ¥all  become  necessary, 
as  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  native  race  will  render  their  servi- 
ces less  and  less  available  with  the  establishment  of  every  new  plan- 
tation. 

From  various  circumstances  the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  has 
been  defective  in  character.  Males  only  have  been  introduced  into  a 
community  where  they  already  greatly  preponderate  in  number  over 
the  other  sex.  It  has  been  sought  only  to  provide  for  the  exigency  of 
the  auHnent,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  laboring  community  in  the 
districts  where  these  foreign  lidK>rer8  have  been  located  is  placed  in 
a  most  inconvenient  and  unnatural  position. 

Upon  eonoderation  of  the  very  low  state  of  morality  both  of  the 
native  population  of  the  islands  and  of  the  men  who  are  introduced 
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among  them,  the  eTils  that  are  likelj,  nay  cerUia  to  result  from  Ak 
partial  and  imperfect  system  of  re-peopliag  the  islands  will  be  readldy 
perceived.  The  laboring  population  instead  of  being 
benefited  will  suffer  a  serious  injury.  T^e  licentioos  and  i 
habits  of  the  natives  will  proTont  their  working  while  they  can  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  any  other  manner— disease  and  dealb 
will  consequently  do  their  work  with  inconceivably  greater  rapidity 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  to  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  abongiaal 
race. 

The  adoption  of  the  only  means  which  I  can  discover  of  arrestiag 
the  impending  evil,  would  in  my  opfauon,  be  productive  of  benefits  to 
the  country  as  great  in  proportion,  as  its  rcjiection  of  uManate  calam- 
ity and  ruin. 

The  measure  I  would  propoae  is  the  impoHion  of  women  as  well  as 
men  from  China. 

The  first  question  which  ofiers  itself  in  eeaaection  with  tkia  sebeaK 
is:  What  are  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  a  asoaaure? 
In  reply  I  would  say:  first,  a  good  supply  of  domestte  aerranta  wmM 
be  obtained;  secondly,  a  certaia  aumber  of  femalea  eaa  ahv^ra  be 
profitably  employed  oa  plaotations,  ia  making  mats  aad  baga  hr 
packages  for  produce,  and  at  a  variety  of  other  light  work;  tkirdfy 
and  principally,  by  encouraging  their  marriage  with  the  men  already 
introduced,  and  others  who  may  hereafter  be  brought.  Vice,  diaease 
and  consequent  loss  would  be  prevented;  it  is  besides  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  people  so  introduced,  would,  when  the  tem  oC  their 
servitude  was  esrpired,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  become  penaaneat 
settlers  on  the  inlands. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is:  Is  the  scheme  practica- 
ble at  a  moderate  expense?  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Chinese  women  to  leave  their  countries.  By  aomm  of  the 
Coolies  whom  I  have  questioned  on  the  subject  I  have  been  toM  that 
the  women  would  be  glad  to  come,  aad  by  others  that  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  come.  This  questtoa  should  be  aaswered  belere  aay 
active  steps  are  taken,  and  would  be  most  satisfactorily  answeted  at 
some  of  the  ports  in  China.  We  already  know  tbe  eost  in  one  or  two 
cases  of  the  iatroduetioo  of  men,  and  I  should  think  by  auking  diffisr- 
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•Bi  arraagemeiits,  the  coal  for  mtroducing  the  women  could  be 
reduced  to  a  nueh  smaller  amount. 

The  third  and  last  important  qoestioii  ig: .  At  whose  cost  should  they 
be  introduced?  To  this  I  would  reply,  that  as  the  measure  is  pro- 
posed to  benefit  the  entire  community,  by  the  community  should  the 
burden  be  borne.  The  necessary  funds  can  be  raised  without  irapoe- 
ittg  one  additional  doUar  of  tax,  and  the  very  means  that  I  ahoukl 
recommend  to  raise  them  would  be  an  additional  benefit  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  is  well  known  to  most  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  trayelMng  about  the  islands,  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  entirely  uncultivated,  and  from  which  their 
owners  receive  but  a  mere  trifling,  if  any  return. 

Now  the  measure  I  should  propose  is,  that  periodical  auction  sales 
of  Grovemment  lands  should  be  effected,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  purpose  in  question,  for  which  a  small  annual  sum  would  suffice. 
The  women  npon  appHcatiofi  for  their  sertices,  should,  under  certahi 
rules  and  restrietions^  to  be  cemplied  with  under  bond  and  penalty 
before  indenlui^,  be  diskribuled  where  they  might  be  required,  but 
especially  in  these  districts  where  their  ceuntrymen  are  settled;  they 
shouM  be  required  to  work  for  a  certain  period  of  time  for  their  food, 
dothing  and  a  small  stipend,  and  upon  its  ojqpiring  they  should  be 
0*ee.  By  this  means  foreign  capital  wouM  be  inviled  into  the  eomitry, 
large  quantities  of  land  now  of  no  service  to  any  one  would  he  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  rapidly  decreasing  population  of  the 
islands  would  be  recruited  by  a  healthy  and  industrious  race  of 
people. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  as  the  individuals  requiring  the 
services  of  the  women  would  be  the  most  benefited  by  their  introduc- 
tion, they  should  be  at  the  sole  expense  of  introducing  them.  To  this  I 
would  answer:  men  alone  can  perform  the  labor  required  by  agricul* 
turists,  and  the  object  of  introducing  the  women  is  not  so  much  to  add 
to  the  immediate  supply  of  labor  as  to  secure  the  foture  prosperity  of 
the  idands  by  introducing  a  new  element  of  population  which  may 
re-invigorate  the  native  race,  or  if  the  latter  be  so  eflfete  as  tot>e  inca* 
pable  of  restoration,  supersede  it. 

I  amy  say  that  I  consider  it  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
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supply,  it  possible,  the  deficiency  in  populati<m,  as  it  is  to  build  a  new 
court  house  or  bridge  that  may  be  required;  and  that  if  a  few  individ- 
uals for  their  own  purposes  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  introduce 
a  new  race  of  laboring  men  into  the  community,  it  devolyes  upon  the 
Government,  having  the  means  at  its  disposal,  and  taking  into  cob- 
stderation  the  decreasing  population  of  the  islands,  to  introduce  an 
equal  number  of  women  of  the  same  race  and  class,  and  by  so  doing 
to  perfect  the  inceptive  efibrts  of  those  enterprising  individuals,  and 
make  thw  undertakings  permanently  contribute  to  the  general  good. 

6.  RHODES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SEASONS. 
To  E.  G.  Bedeufith,  E$q,,  Chairmm  cf  CommiUe€  /m  S€a$an»: 

Dkar  Sir: — I  am  not  sure  that  you  need  or  deaire  aid  -in  j^pariag 
your  report  on  seasons.  Still  I  think  it  not  improbalile  that  yea 
would  consult  your  fellow  conmiktee,  could  you  see  them,  especially 
as  you  have  not  long  resided  on  the  islands,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
have  not  visited  other  islands  of  the  group  than  Oahu.  With  soae  of 
the  committee  you  may  have  had  opportunity  of  conferiag;  but  as  I 
do  not  expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  committing  to  paper  and  «en(£ng  you  a  few  sugges- 
tions  which  you  may  use  at  your  discretion. 

I  have  no  meteorological  observations  to  offer  you,  as  I  have  not  the 
means  of  watching  them  with  accuracy.  You  can  easily  imagine 
that  t(ie  temperature  of  the  islands,  though  remarkably  even,  varies 
somewhat  according  to  different  localities,  height  of  lands  from  the 
sea,  prevalence  of  trade  winds,  &c.  At  Makawao  I  have  neen  the 
thermometer  a  trifle  below  50  degrees,  and  Haleakala,  our  noble 
mountain  which  rises  lO^OOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocenn,  sub- 
mits yearly  to  a  cap  of  genuine  New  England-like  snow.  This  she 
sometimes  wears  a  week  or  more  at  a  time,  though  she  commonly 
doffs  it  in  a  day  or  two.  A  series  of  crops  of  snow  as  we  sometiaMS 
have  them»  indicates  as  the  natives  think,  a  season  of  fruitfuliiess. 
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The  seasons,  though  they  have  a  general  resemblance  from  year  to 
year,  are  by  no  means  so  stereotyped  as  to  admit  no  variety,  and  to 
require  no  judgment  as  to  the  time  of  sowing  and  planting.  Commonly 
from  about  April  1st  the  rains  are  "over  and  gone;"  and  th« 
season  is  delightful  till  November.  Other  seasons,  like  the  present, 
are  more  wet  and  cold.  Since  April,  1853,  we  at  Makawao  and 
and  Hamakua,  have  had  rain  nine  days  in  ten,  which  has  retarded 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  made  it  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble to  do  business  in  the  shape  of  farming  or  other  out-of-door  work. 
I  do  not  however,  apprehend  any  serious  loss  in  wheat  or  any  other 
vegetable  production,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  rains.  Indeed 
while  I  was  beginning  to  feel  anxious  on  account  of  the  crops,  and 
was  beseeching  Gred  to  look  upon  the  "  bow  of  promise"  and  remem- 
ber His  "  covenant"  with  the  earth,  cme  of  my  people  said  to  me  in 
reference  to  the  rains,  ''we  think  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  millen- 
nium." 

Seasons  at  Hawaii  are,  on  the  whole,  much  in  accordance  with  the 
division  made  by  the  Great  Proprietor  of  all  in  the  time  of  Noah — 
"  summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest."  They  however,  lap 
over  or  dovetail  into  each  other,  so  to  speak,  more  decidedly  than  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  This  may  not  perhaps  abate  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  seasons,  but  it  is  the  cause,  I  think,  of  failure  of  securing 
as  good  crops  as  would  be  secured  were  the  seasons  more  marked. — 
In  northern  latitudes  the  farmer  has  a  short  time  only  for  planting  his 
com,  beans  and  potatoes.  He  must  be  awake  at  the  season  or  he 
loses  aU.  But  here,  one  advises  to  plant  in  November,  another  says 
February  or  March  is  the  proper  time,  while  another  still  thinks 
April  or  even  May  will  do  as  well.  Amid  all  this  conflict  of  opinion, 
one  puts  off  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  looses  all  by  the  cut  worm. 
Where  we  can  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  seed  of  all  kinds,  it  will  be  an 
obvious  duty  to  be  "in  season"  and  there  will  be  no  harm  if  we  add 
the  other  part  of  the  exhortation — viz:  ''out  of  season."  The  late 
Mr.  Locke  of  Waialua,  Oahu,  who  was  a  model  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  acted  on  this  plan,  if  I  mistake  not.  When  he  lost  a  field 
of  yeung  com  or  beans  by  the  cut  worm,  or  firom  an  unfavorable 
season,  he  threw  in  the  ploi^^h  and  planted  again.    His  perseverance. 
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if'  it  <Hd  not  enable  him  exactly  to  conquer  all  difficulties  in  the 
hvfliness  of  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  enabled  him  to  make 
additional  advances  in  the  road  to  success;  and  if  he  had  been  spared, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  conquer  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
encompass  the  path  of  the  agriculturist  at  the  islands.  Would  that 
we  had  a  few  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Locke  in  every  district  dn  the 
islands;  under  Qod,  they  would  effect  a  change  as  cheering  as  benefi- 
cial. 

Seasons  at  Hawaii!  Need  I  say  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
respect  we  are  highly  favored,  and  at  the  same  time  are  partiaBj 
eciq>osed  to  temptatien,  and  need  to  be  exceedingly  watchful  and 
industrious.  AHow  me  to  dwell  briefly  on  these  circumstances  and 
duties. 

We  are,  in  regard  to  the  cKmate,  highly  favored.    WeU  may  we 
say   as  did  an  ancient  worthy,    ^'The  lines  are  fallen  unto  us  in 
pleasant  places;  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.''    So  far  as  climate  is 
concerned,  few  countries,  if  any,  equal  the  Sandwich  Mands.    Qod 
has  done  his  part  to  make  it  the  garden  of  the  world.    As  an  ordinaij 
arrangement,  think  of  the  number  of  sunny  days  we  have  in  the 
course  of  the  year.     And  yet  lest  His  creatures  should  hint  beneaib 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  He  has  provided  a  wind  of  a  nosf 
remarkable  character,  to  (kn  almost  constantly,  our  fields  and  gardens, 
enter  our  windows  and  ventilate  our  parlors,  dining  and  sleeping 
rooms;  while  yet  He  saves  us  from  the  tornadoes  which  destroy  the 
fruits  of  industry  in  other  countries  of  nearly  the  same  latitude.     And 
in  those  sections  where  the  trades  do  not  reach,  there  He  who  remem- 
bers that  we  are  dust  and  need  His  constant  care,  furnishes  the  sweet 
sea  breeze  by  day  and  the  cool  but  gentle  land  breeze  by  night  as  m 
kindly  substitute.     And  what  country  has  a  brighter  moon,  than  our 
adopted  one?  or  stars  that  *'bum  around  her"  with  an  intenser  glow? 
or  planets  that  more  emphatically  spread  "  His  truth  fi*om  pde  to 
pole  ?''    All  these,  and  others  which  I  need  not  mention,  constitute 
the  Hawaiian  Seasons  concerning  which  you  Sir,   are  to  report. 
If  any  one  shall  suggest  or  think  even  that  I  paint  the  seasons  too 
highly,  let  me  add  that  if  the  multitudes  who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of 
an  Hawaiian  climate,  and  spent,  if  only  a  few^  of  its  delightfiil 
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here,  and  ymho  have  then  changed  their  residence  for  the  Unked 
States,  I  have  scarcely  known  one  who  has  not  longed   intensely 
to   return  to  the  islands.      Why  this,   unless  we  have  charming 
seasons?    Exemption,  if  temperate  in  all  things,  from  wasting  sick- 
ness, and  from  many  ills  which  affect  most  persons  in  colder  climates, 
freedom  from  excessive  lahor,  and  from  the  mortification  and  distress 
arising  from  dura  and  Idw-suiU.    Why,  my  dear  Sir,  one  could  well 
nigh  be  eloquent  in  speaking  of  the  charms  and  advantages  of  the 
seasons  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.     And  I  cannot  but  add  that  our 
bounteous  Creator,  in  giving  us  such  seasons,  would  kindle  our  grati- 
tude—- draw  out  our  best,  our  holiest  affections,  and  fasten  them  on 
Himself — would  secure  our  highest  services  on  earth,  and  thus  pre- 
pare us  for  the  enjoyment  of  Himself  in  that  world  where  all  seasons 
are  swallowed  up  in  one,  and  that  perfect  and  eternal.    And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  charming  seasons  may  become  a  fearful 
source  of  temptation.     They  are  so  to  the  Hawaiians.    They  induce 
indolence.     Indolence  is  making  them  effeminate ;  keeps  them  poor 
and  vicious,  and  in  a  word  is  destroying  the  natives.     They  need  the 
corrective  influence  of  winter.    The  frosts  of  December  would  teach 
them  effectually,  what  they  cannot  now  learn,  to  wit,  that  they  moat 
work  or  die.    Now  they  can  make  a  shift  to  live,  though  they  neglect 
to  sow  and  plant;  and  the  poorest  of  them  can  ride  his  own  horse.*^ 
The  seasons  of  a  single  New  England  year  would  either  change  the 
Hawaiians  to  an  industrious  race  of  men,  or  would  whiten  the  fields 
with  the  bones  of  horses  and  cattle.     I  have  sometimes  almost  wished 
that  the  people  who  seem  so  little  affected  by  all  the  appeals  I  can 
make  to  mduce  them  to  become  industrious,  could  have  a  taste  of  a 
Northern  winter. 

But  Hawaiians  are  not  the  only  ones  to  whom  our  charming 
seasons  become  a  source  of  temptation.  Men  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  .affected  similarly.  They  find  that  they  can  obtain 
a  certain  kind  of  a  living  by  toiling  a  small  part  of  the  time.  Why 
should  they  submit  to  the  tug  of  labor  when  they  can  live  without  it  ? 
The  actions  of.  many  declare  plainly  that  they  will  do  no  such  thing! 
Others  there  are  who  can  by  no  means  consent  merely  to  vegetate, 

rather  tkaa  work.    They  scorn  to  descend  to  the  calabash  and  eat 
10 
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with  dogB  and  swine.  Bat  thej  feel  the  enerrating  enfluence  of  te 
oUmate.  True  they  could  a  obtain  a  comfortable  living  bj  modenH 
work,  but  they  demre  to  be  rich.  Hence,  thej  quit  ths  plough,  tbi 
spade,  the  sickle,  the  work  bench,  and  go  into  this  and  that  specoli- 
tion.  As  a  consequence,  they  often  &11  into  temptation  and  snares  asj 
into  many  hurtful  lusts.  If  such  has  not  been  the  experience  of  nnsj 
a  man  among  us,  then  my  senses  greatly  deceive  me.  And  the 
danger  to-day  is  as  great  as  ever.  Hence  the  importance  of  iralci- 
fulneiM  and  indu$try  to  turn  the  advantages  of  Hawaiian  Seasons  to 
the  highest  account. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  asserting  that  the  members  of  the  R.  H.  A. 
Society  are  placed  in  the  Providence  of  God  in  circumstances  pecs- 
liarly  favorable  for  exerting  a  very  powerful  and  happy  influence  r— 
Who  have  we  as  members  of  this  Association  ?     His  Majesty,  King 
Eamehameba  HI.  has  by  permission,  been  declared  to  be  the  patroa 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  and  all  the  high 
chiefs  are  members.    We  have  all  the  Ministers  of  State,  CodsoI 
General,  U.  S.  Commissioner  and  Consul,  and  the  Consuls  for  bS 
foreign  nations  with  which  the  King  has  formed  a  treaty.     We  naoie 
(he  Judges  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Courts;  lawyers,  physicians,  met' 
ehantSj  mechanics,  planters,  teachers  of  schools,  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  periiaps  I  should  add,  gentlemen  at  large.    Here  flies 
we  have  nearly  all  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  the  industry,  the 
common  sense,  the  tact  and  the  benevolence  on  the  islands.    Net  to 
attempt  to  complete  or  weigh  these  attributes  and  attaianiei^  aQow 
me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  very  respeetaUe,  and  if  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  they  may  be  turned  to  a  high  account    And 
where  are  we  I  ask?    On  one  of  the  most  charming  spots,  so  ftr  as 
the  Maker  is  concerned,  on  earth.    A  spot  that  might  be  the  fint 
that  sh^U  realize  the  glowing  prophecy  of  the  Poet — a  spot  where 

«*  tbtt  reproach 

Of  burtUMM  is  psM.    TlMAnitfiilSMdt 

Lauf  h  with  abondance  and  the  land,  once  bare, 

Or  fruitful  only  in  lu  own  drngnice* 

ExuHa  to  •••  it«  thistly  curse  repealed. 

The  varkHis  seasona  molted  intitmn 

And  that  one  season  nn  eternal  Spdng. 

The  nrden  fears  no  bUgbt  «nd  noatli  no  Hmm 

For  ««« 1«  none  to  eoret,  an  an  IblL** 

Here  then  we  are  flaeed  in  the  Providence  of  Ood,  ta  raert  ^^ 
iafloence  we  nuiy  be  able  to  exert,  in  fiWng  this  ear  islaad  faovs  wA 
the  fruits  of  industry,  of  intelligence,  and  hirftn^ss.    The  Kimg  b^ 
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aoMHUng  to  the  CmMtitotion,  Ihe  Patron  df  the  SoekXf,  the  Prinio 
Miaiiter,  tome  of  the  ohieft  idao,  and  odieni  of  the  people  being  feUoW 
toembere,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  reference  to  the  Hawaiiana. 
ehiefa  and  people,  in  relation  to  the  soil  from  which  we  all  draw  ouv 
lustenance.  The  duty  which  we  owe  them  ia,  to  awaken  them 
thoroughly  to  the  importance  of  becoming  fellow  laborers  with  us  id 
filling  the  land  with  cultivated  fields,  and  pleasant  dwellings;  with 
good  roads,  and  bridges  across  their  rivers;  with  scImk^  houses,  Itnd 
houses  for  the  public  worship  of  Grod,  with  wealth,  inteiligeBce,  peace» 
purity  and  happiness. 

Now  let  me  repeat  the  question.  Are  not  the  members  of  the 
R.  H.  A.  Society  placed  in  favorable  circumstances  for  exerting  a 
most  powerful  and  happy  influence?  Tes,  my  dear  Sir,  and  confident 
am  I  that  if  each  member  would  do  his  whole  duty  both  by  precept 
and  example ;  would  be  self-sacrificing ;  toil  for  the  nation  instead  of 
laying  up  treasure  for  his  children;  teach  the  chiefs  and  people  to 
be  industrious,  temperate,  and  pure;  would  cast  in  his  lot  with  them, 
and  bequeath  to  them  bis  children;  would  labor  to  make  this  his 
adopted  home,  the  very  garden  of  the  Pacific;  the  model  islands  so 
far  as  cultivation,  and  roads,  and  pleasant  villages,  and  schools  and 
churcbes  are  concerned;  in  a  word,  if  each  would  determine  that  he 
would  leave  no  iheasure  untried  to  secure  the  present  happiness  and 
the  endless  good  of  this  nation,  then  aU  would  ere  long  find  occasion 
Ar  mifieigned  thanksgiving  fbr  so  mteresting  a  sphere  of  usefiitnestf. — 
All  too,  would  realise  a  reward  of  the  richest  character— worth  more 
than  untold  gold— hi  reward  in  exemption  firom  die  corroding  cares 
eonnected  with  riches— fi>om  the  empty  enjoyments  of  a  life  of 
pleasure,  and  from  the  intolerable  satiety  of  a  life  of  indolence— 4be 
rich  reward  of  a  sweet  consciousness  of  having  done  good  in  our  day 
«nd  generation,  of  having  filled  up  o^r  days  with  duty  and  nsefiilness. 

The  present,  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  the  season 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  fiiture  generations  of  Hawaii,  and  of  th^ 
Aumevons  isies  that  stud  the  mighty  Pacific.  Once  we  said  that 
Ood  had  placed  us  at  the  outer  border  of  His  creation,  at  the  endh  of 
the  earth.  He  has  now  shown  us  our  mi^ake.  We  are  exeeedbgl;^ 
central.  Few  spots  on  the  broad  earth  are  destined  to  be  of  more 
hnportance  than  this  little  group.  Let  us  then  be  awake  to  oni  dttff 
and  privilege  of  making  it  the  happy  home  of  our  children,  wmi  cm 
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diildren's  children;  the  happj  home  miso,  of  thoee  to  whom  Gtod  g«^ 
it,  to  loDg  ae  He  shall  continue  them  a  distinct  independeirt  natkMi^ 
which  may  He  long  do— the  happj  home,  finally,  of  the  stranger  and 
sojoamer  who  shall  visit  our  shores  for  husioess  or  pleasure.  la 
lahoriag  to  effect  all  this,  do  we  not  need  to  he  waUhftd  and  indm^nsml 
God  grant  that  the  members  of  the  R  H.  A.  Society  may  sliow  then- 
aelTes  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  times — ^may  so  fill  up  their  short 
and  uncertain  season  of  toil,  that  they  may  enter  upon  and  enjoj  with 
the  highest  lest,  the  season  of  eternal  rest. 

Yours,  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 

J.  S.  GREEN. 


XEPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEB  OK  ROADS,  HABB0B8  AKD  HmSR 
ISLAND  NAVIGATION. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  Society,  there  has  been  constmcted  90S 
feet  linear,  of  tolerably  substantial  truss  bridging,  on  good  atone  (dry 
laid)  abutments;  all  of  ample  width  and  over  streams  of  the  oMst 
difficult  passage — the  lines  of  the  greatest  travel  throughout  the 
islands.    This  work  has  been  done,  mainly,  by  Government 

The  amount  of  simple  bridging  your  committee  are  unable  to  state, 
but  the  total  length  far  exceeds  that  of  the  truss  bridging.  Some  has 
been  done  by  Government,  but  most  of  it  by  the  annual  road  tax.— * 
The  latter  is  not  always  of  the  most  substantial  kind,  but  answers 
temporarily  its  purpose. 

Your  committee  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  results  in  road 
making  under  the  present  system  have  equalled  their  highest  ezpecta* 
|ion«  From  no  roads  at  all,  at  the  organisation  of  this  Society,  there 
have  been  constructed  about  150  miles  of  carriage  road  and  about 
450  miles  of  bridle  road — not  always  of  the  best  kind,  bat  passable.— * 
The  necessary  bridging  only  is  now  required  to  render  them  com- 
flete  and  travelable  at  all  seasons. 

Your  committee  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  changes  made  in  the 
fftad  law  by  the  Legislature,  hoping,  that  the  low  commutation  therein 
yvovided  will  supply  the  means  for  the  speedy  completion  of  ths 
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Moeemy  btHgiag,  which  ooold  not  otherwise  oe  oDcaineo,  except 
directly  from  the  GroTemmeot  treasury. 

As  the  system  of  electing  annually  new  Supervisors,  is  considered 
a  false  and  an  injurious  one  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
other  countries,  your  committee  regret  that  it  is  still  continued  here. 
The  new  law  which  the  present  Legislature  has  ameliorated  was,  and 
for  the  present  is,  a  violent  one,  but  perhaps  under  the  circumstances 
no  better  one  could  have  been  devised  that  would  have  accomplished 
so  much. 

Your  committee  are  sorry  to  state  that  there  have  been  no  improve- 
ments of  our  harbors  since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  with  the 
exception  of  two  wharves  at  Honolulu  and  a  part  of  a  breakwater  at 
Lahaina.  The  '*  condition  of  our  harbors''  is  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  that  your  committee 
feel  it  a  special  duty  to  urge  this  Society  to  use  its  strongest  influ- 
ence with  his  Majesty's  Grovemment  in  making  '*  improvements 
therefor."  It  has  been  ascertained  from  actual  examination  by  one 
of  your  committee,  that  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  can  be  increased 
nearly  one-third  its  present  size  by  a  judicious  system  of  dredging.-— 
As  it  is  the  principle  port  of  resort  for  shipping  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
commerce,  we  would  urge  immediate  attention  to  its  enlargement,  as 
well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  available  port  which  is  fast 
filling  up. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  that  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  possesses  but 
few  safe  harbors  for  shipping.  This  is  true,  if  perfect  safety  at  all 
times  is  implied — but  the  important  feet  that  there  are  scarcely  ten 
consecutive  miles  of  sea-coast  at  any  one  part  of  the  islands  but 
what  anchorage  or  a  landing  can  be  effected  almost  every  day  in  the 
year— is  not  so  well  known.  This  fact  will  become  more  apparent  as 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  different  localities  require  the  aid  of 
commerce. 

Our  Statute  laws  authorize  the  erection  of  a  Light  House  on  Kaka- 
ako  Point  on  the  east  side  of  Honolulu  channel,  whose  slumbering 
light,  your  committee  confidently  predict,  will  rise  and  shine, 
to  the  infinite  delight  and  benefit  of  all  concerned  so  soon  as  the 
means  are  provided. 

The  filling  in  of  the  reef  that  makes  off  from  the  Fort  in  Honolulu, 
and  the  building  of  a  new  wharf  for  the  accomodation  of  bulky  and 
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beavj  ffeight8»  is  wbtj  nraoh  needed;  mtd  yevtt  connitle^  aro  fMk  to 
perceive  that  the  attention  of  the  preseat  Legialatiire  b  betng  gtv«ii  to 
Ihis  important  subject. 

**  Inter-Islaod  Navigation"  is  a  anbyect  which  your  committee  fyel 
some  delioacj  in  *' suggesting  improvements  therefor."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  m  the  trade  are  more 
than  what  find  adequate  support.  Perhaps  they  receive  froai  the 
business  and  travelling  community  all  the  support  they  deserve,  for 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  most  wretched  description. 
.  This  state  of  things,  your  committee  believe,  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  all  law  prohibiting  unsea worthy  vessels  from  running,  aaA 
t|i6i  spirit  of  our  ni^vigatiop  laws  which  bear  so  heavily  on  all  HawaiiaA 
vessels  deairing  to  go  foreign^  Tour  committee  believe  that  the  enacts 
ment.of  a  law  in  ac^erdance  with  the  above  swggeetiotis  would  be  the 
Pfieaas  of  drawing  into  our  trade  a  belter  class  of  sailing  vessels. 

Your  committee,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  feel  keenly  the 
waiit  of  steam  vessels  in  pur  coasting  trade;  and  we  believe  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  such  an  enterprise  can  be  carried  into  suoceeeM 
operation.     The  Caloric  engine  afibrds  a  cheap  motive  power,  aad 
the  certain  establishment  soon  of  a  foundry  and  machiaeshop  in  Hoq> 
olulu,  does  away  with  all  contingencies  in  regard  to  the  repair  of 
machinery.     The  great  obstacles  heretofore  in  the  way  of  sech  mm 
undertaking  are  now  removed.     The  project  now  set  on  foot  by  the 
people  of  Honolulu  to  introduce  a  steam  vessel  into  our  chesting 
trade,  your  committee  have  good  reason  to  believe  wUl  be  accoei- 
pitched;  and  if  managed  with  a  small  degree  of  prudence  Witt  prove 
remunerative  to  the  stockholders. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  MBTCALF,  CAmneoe. 


Eaalasa,  June  4th,  1853. 
TV  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads: 

Sir: — As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  I  will  endeavor  to  assist  you  in  framing  your  report,  and  I  really 
feel  considerable  difficulty,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  in  making  any 
suggestions  that  are  likely  to  be  of  use. 
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The  present  roftds  on  this  island,  except  those  io  the  vicinity  of 
Honolulu,  are  getierally  as  bad  as  nature,  assisted  by  art,  can  make 
them.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  road  through  the  Koolau 
district,  in  which  I  reside,  which  runs  a  good  deal  through  swampy 
land,  and  is  formed  of  the  mud  thrown  up  from  each  side,  and  thus  in 
wet  weather  becomes  of  the  consistancy  of  three  finger  poe.  The 
bridges,  (by  courtesy,)  for  grating  would  be  a  more  proper  name,  are 
generally  so  narrow  and  frail  that  every  time  a  person  on  horse-bacl^ 
pa^sses  over  one  of  them  he  is  astonished  at  finding  himself  across  with<* 
out  broken  bones,  or  a  ducking  at  least. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  on  the  present  waste  of 
labor  in  the  endeavor  to  make  hard  roads  where  the  material  is 
carried  along  at  the  ends  of  a  stick  or  in  a  calabash. 

I  am  in  some  hopes  however,  the  new  road  bill  of  this  session  will 
put  a  little  more  hard  cash  into  the  hands  of  the  Road  Supervisory, 
and  that,  properly  applied,  will  enable  us  at  least  to  have  bridges, 
which,  in  all  cases  of  swampy  land,  I  would  recommend,  should  be 
built  of  wood  (pine  or  other  durable  timber,)  as  being  cheaper,  and  if 
well  painted  and  pitched  may  be  calculated  to  last  10  or  15  years, 
before  which  time  I  hope  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the^ 
islands  will  be  so  fkr  developed  that  their  renewal  will  be  a  small 
matter. 

If  we  once  had  good  bridges  we  could  then  either  hire  wagons  or 
buy  them  and  gradually,  filling  the  worst  places  first,  attain  such  a 
state  of  perfection  as  will  enable  a  wagon  to  leave  Honolulu  by 
Diamond  Head  and  return  by  £>va. 

Another  thing — Road  making  not  being  a  mere  matter  of  instinct,  it 
ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendant  of  Public  Works  or  other 
skillful  officer  to  see  at  least  to  the  bridge  building  part  of  the  work, 
otherwise  great  loss  will  be  sustained  from  their  inefficient  construc- 
tion and  misplacement.  I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

WM.  WEBSTER. 


/ 
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LETTER  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  GXTANO. 

Foreign  Office,  June  ist,  1853. 

To  the  Hon.   WiUiam  L.  Let,  PreMent  of  the  R.  H.  Agrieulhtral 
Sociely: 

Sir: — ^Among  all  the  manures  for  the  recoverj  of  exhausted  earth, 
and  for  enriching  poor  soil,  1  believe  the  first  place  is  now  given  to 
''Guano."  Knowing  the  warm  interest  that  you  take  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Hawaiian  Agriculture,  I  confidently  submit  to  you  the  following 
extracts  from  communications  addressed  to  me  by  Thomas  R. 
Eldridge,  Esq.,  the  £[ing's  Charge  D'Affaires,  in  Lima: 

From  a  letter  dated  27/&  Oct.,  1852.—"  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  me  to  know  if  the  guano  left  at  Honolulu  by  the  '*  Harpooner"  had 
been  sold,  and  at  what  price,  and  if  the  Agriculturists  of  those  islands 
would  purchase  this  article  at  $2,50  per  quintal,  and  in  what  quantity, 
The  importance  of  this  manure  must  be  well  known  at  the  islands; 
in  small  quantities,  perhaps  it  might  be  introduced  there,  with  good 
results." 

From  a  letter  dated  5ih  Dec,,  1852. — ''  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  if 
anjTthing  can  be  done  with   guano  at  the  islands;   you  must  have 
observed  the  favorable  reports  of  it  from  every  country,  where  it  is 
used ;  lately  it  has  been  tried  by  the  tobacco  planters  in  Cuba,  with 
great  success,  increasing  the  crops  ten-fold  and  improving  the  quahty. 
It  is  now  being  sent  to  the  Mauritius  for  the  sugar  estates;  in  this 
country  (Peru)  it  is  used  by  the  sugar  planters  with  success.    I  hope 
some  of  the  "  Harpooner's"  cargo  may  have  been  tried  on  some  <^ 
the  farms  on  the  islands;  if  the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  $50  a  ton 
for  it,  I  can  make  a  contract  with  this  Government  to  supply  them 
with  as  much  as  they  require." 

From  the  same  letter ,  on  Salted  Beef, — '*  I  have  observed  that  your 
graziers  talk  of  salting  beef.  This  is  a  staple  article  in  this  market, 
if  it  is  good  and  will  keep,  and  may  be  shipped  to  Callao,  with  pros- 
pects of  good  results.  At  present  it  is  worth  $20  per  barrel,  but  the 
price  usually  ranges  from  $10  to  $12,  and  salt  sells  at  about  38  to 
90  cents  per  quintal  at  J7uac&o." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  here,  for  me  to  add  that  Edward  Bayer- 
back,  Esq.,  the  King's  Consul  General  for  Chili,  wrote  to  me  from 
Valparaiso,  on  the  15th  Sept.  1863,  that  there  was  a  demand  for  the 
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Distilleries  there,  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  gallons  of  molasses,  at 
^  cents  per  gallon;  and  again  on  the  9th  February  last,  that  the 
price  was  26  1-2  cents  per  gallon. 

If  you  think  these  particulars  important  enough  to  be  laid  before 
the  Society  over  which  you  so  worthily  preside,  you  are  welcome  to 
do  so;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  same  in  regard  to  the  two  samples 
of  Hawaiian  wool  which  I  enclose  herewith.  I  received  them  only 
yesterday,  from  Mr.  Edward  Sparkes,  of  Waimea,  Hawaii,  vrith  a 
letter  dated  3d  May. 

With  much  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Your  most  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

R.  C.  WYLLIE. 

P.S. — ^You  know,  of  course,  that  the  quintal  is  100  pounds  Spanish. 

In  1842,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Crawley  &  Co.,  of  Lima,  sent  a  few  bags 
of  Guano  by  the  schooner  Denia.  I  gave  part  of  it  to  the  late  Wm« 
Paty  and  to  others,  but  never  obtained  any  report  on  its  effects. 

R.  C.  WYLLIE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MAKA- 
WAO  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Hon.    WiUiam  L.  Lee,  PreMeni  of  the  R.   H.  JigriciMurol 
Society: 

My  Dear  Sir: — ^You  will  see  on  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  of  your  Society,  that  certain  individuals  on  each  principal 
island  of  the  group,  were  requested  to  use  their  efforts  to  form  local 
societies,  auxiliary  to  the  R.  H.  A.  S.,  on  their  respective  islands.*^ 
Being  one  of  this  number,  I  have  to  report  the  formation  of  the  Eula, 
Makawao  and  Hamakua  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  and  as 
Corresponding  Secretary,  I  beg  leave  to  state  the  facts,  few  in 
number,  and  in  themselves  of  small  importance,  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture in  this  district,  and  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  infant  Society. 

At  your  last  meeting,  in  the  Report  on  Wheat  Growmg,  whieb  I 

had  the  honor  of  presenting,  I  remarked  that  the  people  at  Makawao 
20 
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had  lately  formed  an  Agricultural  Society.  This  was  little  more  thaa 
nominal,  though  I  trust  it  was  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
ground— a  great  deal  of  efi<>rt  being  necessary  to  make  even  a  begin- 
ning in  this  work  among  a  people  so  rude  in  their  method  of  husbandry. 
We  have  since  re-modeled  the  Society;  and  some  things  we  have 
done,  I  am  happy  to  say,  which  look  in  the  direction  of  agriculture. 

During  the  last  year  and  since  the  formation  of  our  Society,  more 
lands  have  been  purchased  in  Eula  and  Hamakua,  than  in  any  other 
previous  year,  and  I  think  than  all  previous  years  since  the  Grovem- 
ment  began  to  sell  lands.  The  obtaining  of  the  right  in  fee  simple, 
to  the  soil,  lays  the  foundation  of  all  successful  agriculture.  Men 
will  not  act  without  something  in  the  shape  of  a  motive;  Hawaiians 
need  a  powerful  one.  They  must  own,  bona  fide,  the  land  on  which 
they  live  or  they  will  do  little  in  the  shape  of  cultivation.  Hence  the 
efforts  which  the  friends  of  the  people  have  been  making  of  late  years 
to  induce  the  the  Hawaiian  Grovernment  to  sell,  at  a  low  rate,  a  small 
piece  of  land  to  every  man  who  wished  to  purchase.  Hence  also  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  persuade  the  common  people  to  wake 
Qp  to  the  importance  of  securing  each  a  small  farm — a  home  for 
themselves  and  children.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  thanks- 
giving, that  so  many  of  the  poor,  and  till  quite  lately,  lamUetM 
Hawaiians,  have  obtained  lands  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  me  for  the  favor  of  God  and  the  favor  of 
the  Grovernment  thus  shown  the  Hawaiians.  They  wiU  no  longer 
have  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  cnlUvate 
the  earth. 

In  Hamakualoa,  where  quite  a  number  of  the  people  have  lately 
purchased  lands,  Mr.  Grower,  with  whom  they  do  their  buaineaa  of 
this  ftort,  tells  me  there  is  a  good  deal  of  industry  in  seeking  the  meant 
of  paying  for  little  farms.  At  present,  many  are  busily  employed  in 
aaaking  fish  nets,  as  these  are  in  much  demand  and  bring  ready 
money.  When  they  shall  have  paid  for  their  lands,  I  trust  they  will 
cultivate  them,  and  develope  the  resources  of  that  fine  country. 

In  Eula  the  renewed  demand  of  late  for  the  Irish  potato  has  calM 
Ibrth  the  energies  of  our  people  m  that  region,  and  has  made  money 
more  plenty  than  it  hat  been  since  1850.    Mr.  Grower  has  receiyed  a 
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much  larger  proportion  of  the  pay  for  the  land  which  he  sold  to  the 
HoBuaula  and  the  Eula  people  than  he  expected  he  could  possiblj 
obtain.  I  hare  strong  fears  however,  that  the  people  of  Eula  will  be 
mere  raisers  of  potatoes  and  potato  merchants,  rather  than  farmers  of 
the  Yankee  fashion. 

At  Makawao  there  has  been  a  beginning  made  in  the  raising  of 
wheat.  One  native  Hawaiian  has  10  acres  of  fine  looking  wheat, 
and  two  others  have  an  acre  or  two  each.  Two  of  these  would  have 
had  four  times  as  many  acres  could  they  have  obtained  seed.  This  is 
''the  day  of  small  things,"  but  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  If  nothing 
shall  befall  these  12  or  14  acres,  there  will  be  more  wheat  taken 
from  them  than  the  whole  Hawaiian  nation  has  produced  up  to  this 
year.  If  the  owners  take  good  care  of  it,  there  will  probably  b« 
enough  to  sow  201)  acres  in  1854.  In  other  respects  some  of  our 
people  are  increasing  in  industry,  and  if  we  can  be  let  alone  for  a 
half  a  dozen  years — undisturbed  by  the  democracv  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  its  far-reachingr-not  to  say,  over-reaching— benevo* 
lence,  aims  to  annex  all  creation,  there  will  be  ground  to  indulge  a 
faint  hope  that  some  portion  at  least  of  these  islands,  will  be  converted 
into  fruitful  fields,  on  which  will  rise  pleasant  dwellings,  and  schoob 
and  churches. 

I  therefore  address  you  Mr.  President,  and  through  you  the  mem* 
bars  of  the  R.  H.  Agricultural  Society,  in  behalf  this  feeble  branch. 
In  doing  so  I  "open  my  mouth  for  the  bunch,"  for  could  our  Society 
meet  with  you,  no  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  listen  understandingly, 
Co  your  addresses,  nor  engage  with  you  in  the  discussions  of  the 
parent  Society.  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
making  the  Hawaiians  an  agricultural  nation.  Unless  it  becomes 
such  as  a  nation,  i.  e.  unless  the  great  body  of  the  people  cnltivat« 
the  earth  habitually  and  cheerfully,  I  do  not  think  the  nation  as  such 
will  long  survive.  I  therefore  desire  you  and  all  the  members  of  the 
parent  Society  to  instruct  the  Hawaiians,  chiefii  and  people,  mm  yon 
are  able,  in  the  duty  which  they  owe  themselves  and  their  nation 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Let  all  who  can  do  so,  conaeet 
themselves  with  the  local  auxiliary  societies  which  I  hope  to  hear, 
have  been  formed  at  all  the  Missionary  Stations  on  the  islands  mince 
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your  last  meeting.  Make  addresses  at  their  quarterly  or  monthlj 
meetings,  encourage  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people  to  examine 
agricultural  subjects,  and  to  make  addresses  at  their  own  meetinfs. 
Encourage  the  branch  societies  to  vie  with  each  other  in  raising  pro- 
duce and  cattle,  and  to  get  up  annual  fairs,  to  exhibit  also  at  the  fairs 
of  the  parent  Society.  In  a  word,  do  all  in  your  power  to  arouse  the 
nation  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  to  feel  the  importance  of  becomiag 
an  intelligent,  industrious  and  happy  agricultural  people.  Teack 
them  also,  I  beseech  you  on  thetr  behalf,  by  example.  O,  ray  dear 
Sir,  did  you  ever  think  how  extremely  cheap  is  good  example?  And 
jet  how  powerful!  If  consistent,  tis  well  nigh  irresistible.  True, 
the  example  of  the  laborious  farmer  costs  him  often  a  weary  frame, 
and  an  aching  head.  He  may  have  a  rough,  hard  hand  and  a  brown 
face,  and  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  coarse  apparel  and 
•oiled  garments.  But  all  this  is  well  nigh  infinitely  more  comfortable 
than  the  state  of  the  idler  with  all  his  finery  and  starch,  and  airs.— 
But  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  you  all,  or  for  many  of  you  to 
exchange  the  broad  cloth  for  the  kno  garment,  or  even  for  the  coarse 
cotton  one.  But  I  think  it  would  do  you  all  immense  good  occasioB- 
aUy  to  doff  tha  broad-cloath,  and  lay  hold  of  the  hoe  or  the  spade,  or 
the  shovel.  Who  does  not  need  the  glow  of  health  and  the  lew  of 
spirits  wUeh  such  an  occasional  half  hour's  employment  would 
create  ?  Show  then  the  example,  Tou  would  dignify  labor  and  maka 
it  honoraUe  in  the  sight  of  the  Hawaiians  who  have  no  soch  exaab- 
pies  in  their  rulers  and  important  chiefs.  Thus  in  serving  yoars^ves 
ia  promoting  your  own  happiness  you  would  serve  others,  do  good  to 
a  poor  but  interesting  nation. 

But  my  dear  Sir,  I  may  not  neglect  to  say  in  this  connection,  that 
we  greatly  need  more  examples  of  regular,  practical,  every-day 
fiurming.  The  nation  suffers  exceedingly  for  want  of  example  of  this 
sort.  I  am  not  about  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  merchant, 
IIm  merchant's  clerk,  the  lawyer  and  physician  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ibe  frrmer  on  the  other.  But  I  raise  the  inquiry,  wbtA  can  be  done 
te  fiimish  the  people  with  examples  of  industrious  farmers?  They 
have  example  of  speculators,  and^multitudes  are  rushing  into  specu- 
lation.   They  have  examples  of  lawyer8,],and  the  danger  is  eminent 
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that  half  of  the  youth  in  the  nation  will  become  lawyers,  and  set  every 
man's  hand  against  his  neighbor,  until  the  land  is  filled  with  broils  and 
contention.  But  where  are  the  farmers  in  this  and  that  district  of  the 
islands,  who  shall  be  content  with  a  moderate  number  of  acres,  but 
who  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  sh6rt  of  the  very  highest  cultiva- 
tion of  which  the  land  is  capable?  Grod  all  gracious  and  long-suffer^ 
ing  send  us-^^^not  sugar  planters,  for  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  these  for 
the  present,  and  besides,  the  people  cannot  imitate  the  erection  of 
sugar  mills  and  the  successful  nanu&cture  of  sugar;  not  the  cultiva- 
tors of  tobacco,  for  as  you  have  heard  Mr.  President,  or  will  hear 
from  the  minority  report  on  that  miserable  weed,  scarcely  a  greater 
curse  can  be  inflicted  on  the  land,  scarcely  a  worse  example  be 
given  the  people  than  the  cultivation  by  foreigners  of  tobacoo^but 
send  us  men  who  shall  have  a  genuine  paaaion  for  faming;  who  shall 
bold  on  until  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  shall  be  honorable,  and  the 
entire  group  shaU  be  filled  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  intelligence  ajid 
holiness.        Yours,  in  behalf  of  the 

Makawao  Agricultural  Society, 

J.  S.  GniEEN. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS, 

FOR  THE  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  FAIR  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
HONOLULU,  ON  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY,  THE  6cli 
AND  7th  OF  JUNE,  1854. 

Cattl«. 
Cloii  I.—ImpiKrted  Stock. 

1  Befit  Imported  Ayrshire  Bull,  $20  or  Silver  Cap. 

2  "  Ayrshire  Heifer  or  Cow,  $10  or  " 

3  ••  Devon  Bull,  $20  or  Silver  Plate. 

4  ••  Devon  Heifer  or  Cow,  $10  or  Silver  Plate. 

5  ''  short  horn  Durham  Bull,  $20  or  Silver  Cup. 

6  "  ••  "  Hoifer  or  Cow,  $10  or  SUvcr  Cup. 

7  "  Hereford  Bull,  $20  or  Silver  Plate. 

8  "  "  Heifer  or  Cow,  $10  or  Silver  Plate. 

Cla»$  II — Jfativt  crossed  between  Imported  and  ^Tative  Cattk. 

9  Best  Bull,  $10  or  Silver  Cup. 

10  "     Cow,  $10  or 

11  **     one  year  old  Bull,  Diploma. 

12  ''  *•  Heifer      " 

13  "    yoke  of  Working  Oxen  over  4  years  old,  $5  or  Lai^  Medal. 

14  "     Milch  Cow,  $10  or  Silver  Cup. 
The  cow  to  be  kept  on  grass  only. 

The  time  of  trial  from  1st  of  May  to  1st  June. 

Statement  to  be  furnished  containing,  1st.  The  age  and  breed  of 
the  cow  and  time  of  calving.  2d.  The  quantity  of  milk  in  weight 
and  also  of  butter  during  the  trial.  3d.  The  butter  made  to  be 
exhibited  with  the  cow  at  the  fair,  and  the  statement  to  be  verified 
by  affidavit  of  competitor  and  other  persons  conversant  with  the 
facts. 

15  Best  fat  Ox  over  4  years  old,  $5  or  Medal. 

16  '•     fat  Cow      **       " 

17  "     fat  Steer  under  4 

Applicants  for  premiums  on  fat  cattle  must  furnish  particular 
statements  of  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  kind,  quantity  and 
cost  of  food,  and  all  the  expenses  of  fattening,  if  they  are  other 
than  grass  fed. 

Horses. 
Cloii  /. — Imported  Horses, 

18  Best  blood  Stallion  over  4  years  old,  $20  or  Silver  Cup. 

19  '•        "    brood  Mare,        "        "      10 
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30    *'    Stallion,  horse  of  all  work,  over  4  years  old,  |^  or  Silver 
Plate. 

21  "    brood  Mare,         "        "        "        "  $10  or  Sil.  Plate. 

22  '*     Stallion,  draught,  over  4  years  old,  |^  or  Silver  Cup. 

23  "     brood  Mare,  draught,     •*         "  10  " 

Class  II. — Native  Horses,  (for  all  work.) 

24  Best  Stallion  over  3  years  old,  $10  or  Silver  Cup. 

25  '*    brood  Mare  with  foal  at  her  foot,  over  3  years  old,  ^\0  or 

Silver  Cup. 

Draught, 

26  "     Stallion  over  3  years  old,  $10  or  Silver  Cup. 

27  '*    brood  Mare  with  foal  at  her  foot,  over  3  years  old,  $5  or 

Medal. 

CoUi. 

28  Best  1  year  old  Stallion,  $5  or  Medal. 

20    '*        "  Mare,  Youatt  on  the  horse 

Geldings. 
30  Best  Gelding,  $10  or  a  Cup. 
81  2d  best     *'  Youatt  on  the  horse. 

Shbbp. 
Class  /. — Imported, 

32  Best  Merino  Ram,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

33  «  <<        Ewes,  not  less  than  two,  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

34  "  South  Down  Ram,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

35  "  "  Ewes,  MorrelFs  Shepherd. 

36  "  Saxon  Ram,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

87  "       "        Ewes,  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Class  II, — Native  and  crossed  between  Imported  and  JVWioe. 

88  Best  Native  Ram,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

39  *•         "       Ewes,  Morreirs  Shepherd. 

40  "  pen  of  Lambs,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

41  *'  sample  of  Wool,  not  less  than  3  fleeces,  a  Silver  MedaL 

42  *•  Shepherd's  Dog,  $10  or  a  Silver  Dog  Collar. 

43  2d  best  '*  Morrell's  ShephercT 

44  Best  pair  of  Terriers,  $10  or  a  Silver  Dog  Collar. 

Evidence  to  be  furnished  of  the  thorough  training  of  the  dogs, 
otherwise  no  premium  can  be  awarded. 

Swine. 

45  Best  Boar,  imported,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

46  **  '*       native,         **  *' 

47  **  breeding  Sow,  imported,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

48  "  "  native, 

49  ''  lot  of  Pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under  10  months,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

Poultry. 

50  Best  lot  of  Poultry  owned  by  exhibitor,  (statement  to  be  furnished 

and  verified  by  affidavit)  $10  or  Silver  Cup. 
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•  51  Best  pair  of  Dorkings.  Silver  Medal. 

62  "         ••       Black  Spanish, 

.63  **  lot  of  Malays,  not  less  than  3 — 1  cock  and  2  hens,  S.  Medal. 

64  .''         "     Shanghain,  1  cock  and  2  hens,  Silver  MediU. 

66  "         "     Bantams,         "                 '« 

66  "         "    Turkeys, 

67  "  lot  Muscovy  Ducks,  1  drake  and  2  ducks,     " 

68  "  lot  small     •*  "  "  " 

69  *'  lot  of  Geese,  Silver  Medal. 

Daiiit. 

60  Best  lot  (qaality  as  well  as  quantity  considered)  made  from  fire 

cows  in  30  consecutive  days,  26  lbs.  of  the  batter  to  be 
exhibited,  $16  or  a  Cream  Pitcher. 

61  2d  best,  do.  do.,  Silver  BuUer  Knife. 

62  Be^  3  firkins  butter,  not  less  than  60  lbs.  each,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

63  '*     10  lbs.  Butter,  made  at  any  time  by  a  girl  under  21  years  of 

age.  Set  Silver  Tea  Spoons. 

64  2d  best  by  a  girl  under  21  years,  Silver  Butter  Knife. 

A  statement  of  the  manner  of  making  the  butter  must  aceorapaay 
each  sample. 

Cheese. 
66  Best  Cheese,  over  10  lbs.,  $6  or  a  Medal. 

66  2d  .best     ''        Diploma. 

Sugar  and  Strup. 

67  Best  100  lbs.  of  Muscovado  Sugar,  an  average  sample  of  not  lets 

than  16  tons  to  be  shown  by  affidavit  of  the  competitor  and 
one  other  person  conversant  with  the  facts,  $20  or  a  Silver 
Goblet. 

68  2d  best  100  lbs.,  do.  do.,  $10  or  a  Silver  Cup. 

69  Best  100  lbs.  made  by  any  process,  refined  or  otherwise,  $6  or  a 

Medal. 

70  '*    20  gallons  of  Syrup,  a  fair  sample  of  20  bbls.  (to  be  shown 

by  affidavit)  $10  or  a  Cup. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  and  clarifying  must  accompany  the 
samples  of  sugar  and  syrup  offered. 

Coffee. 

71  Best  25  lbs.  Coffee,  a  fair  sample  of  at  least  2000  lbs.  $16  or  a 

Silver  Cup. 

72  2d  best  25  lbs.  Coffee,  a  fair  sample  of  at  least  2000  lbs.  $6  or  a 

Silver  Medal. 

Grain,  Flour  and  Seeds. 

73  Best  sample  of  Wheat  not  less  than  half  bushel  $10  or  Silver  Cup. 

74  **  20  ears  Indian  Corn,  $5  or  Medal. 

75  "  bushel  of 

76  ''  sample  of  Oats,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  $6  or  Medal. 

77  ••        •*  Barley    **  *'  •*         **         *• 

78  «        *'  WhiteBean6,notle86thanlpeck,  <' 
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79  Best  200  lbs.  Flour,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

80  "    sample  newly  introduced  grain,  valuable  to  tbe  farmer,  not 

less  than  one  bushel,  Silver  Medal. 

81  '*    variety  of  Grarden  Seeds,  raised  on  the  islands,  Silver  Medal. 

Field  Crops. 

82  Beet  crop  of  Wheat,  not  less  than  2  acres,  nor  less  than  25 

bushels  per  acre,  $15  or  a  Cup. 

83  **    crop  of  Indian  Corn,  not  less  than  2  acres,  nor  less  than  25 

bushels  per  acre,  $10  or  a  Silver  Cup. 

84  ''    crop  of  Barley,  not  less  than  2  acres,  nor   less  than  25 

bushels  per  acre,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

85  "    crop  of  Oats,  not  less  than  2  acres,  nor  less  than  25  bushels 

per  acre,  $5  or  a  Medal. 

86  ''    crop  of  White  Beans,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  $5  or  a 

Medal. 

87  ''    crop  of  Irish  Potatoes,  not  less  than  2  acres,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

88  "     half  acre  Tobacco,  with  account  of  cultivation,  **         " 

89  ''     100  Cigars,  a  specimen  of  10,000,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

90  "    half  acre  Broom  Corn,  *'  ** 
Statements  must  be  furnished  by  applicants  fbr  premiums  on  fielA 

crops,  1st.  Previous  crop,  if  any,  and  how  manured.  2d.  The 
quantity  of  manure  on  the  crop,  the  manner  of  its  application,  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  used.  3d.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
expense  of  cultivation.  4th.  A  sample  of  the  product  must  be 
presented  at  the  exhibition.  5th.  The  land  must  be  measured  and 
the  Surveyor  make  an  affidavit  to  his  survey. 
Vegetables. 

91  Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables,  raised  by  the  exhibitor, 

$10  or  a  Cup. 
98    do.    imported  Sweet  Potatoes,  Bermuda  or  Carolina,  $5  or  a 
Silver  Medal. 

93  do.     lOheadsofEalo,  -  *        $5 

94  2d  do.        do.  -  -  - 

95  Beit  12  stalks  of  Celery,       ... 

96  do.     12  heads  of  Cauliflower,    - 

97  do.     12  white  table  Turnips, 

98  do.     12  Carrots,  .  - 

99  do.      6  table  Beets,  ... 

100  do.  12Radish<%s, 

101  do.  12  Parsnips,     .... 

102  do.  6  heads  of  Cabbage, 

103  do.  5    do.        Lettuce, 

104  do.  15  Tomatoes,    -  -  . 

105  do.  bunch  double  Parsley, 

106  do.  2  Purple  Egg  Planto,    - 

107  do.  12  Onions,  (seedings) 

108  do.  3  Squashes,      -  -  - 

21 


or  a  Silver  Medal. 

$3  or  a 

Book, 

8 

do. 

•   8 

do. 

8 

do. 

-8 

do. 

8 

do. 

-    8 

do. 

3 

do. 

-    3 

do. 

3 

do. 

3 

do. 

3 

do. 

3 

do. 

-   3 

do. 

3 

da 
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109  Largest  Squash  or  Pumpkin, 

110  Best  bushel  of  Irish  Potatoes^ 

111  2d        do.  do.       - 

112  Best       do.      Sweet  Potatoes, 

113  2d        do.  do.     * 


-  $3  or  a  Book. 

3  do. 

-  2  do. 
3  do. 

-  2  do. 


j||3  or  a  Book. 


120 

do. 

m 

do. 

122 

do. 

123 

do. 

124 

do. 

125 

do. 

126 

do. 

127 

do. 

128 

2d 

3 
3 

3 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


$5  or  a  Medal 
5  do. 


dt. 


do. 
do. 


•    Silrw  Medal. 


Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  choice  garden  prodnds 
not  above  enumerated. 

Fruit. 

114  Best  12  Peaches, 

115  2d  12   do.   - 

116  Best  dish  of  Grapes, 

117  2d    do.        do. 

118  Best  dish  of  Raisins, 

119  do.  12  Turkey  Figs, 
12  of  any  other  variety, 
coUection  of  Water  Melons,  not 

less  than  5,        -  -         3 

specimen  of  any  variety,  3 

collection  of  Musk  Melons,         3 
specimen  of  any  variety,  3 

12  Oranges,    •  •  -3 

6  Lemons,   -  -  -  - 

bunch  Bananas,  -  -  S 

do.        do.        -  -  2 

129  Best  6  Mangoes,  Downing^s  Fruit  Culture. 

Volumes  of  Downing 's  and  TTiomas'  Fruit  Culture  will  be  awarded 
by  the  Judges  in  their  discretion,  for  choice  fruits  not  enumerated. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibited  for  which  premiums  are  avarded 
are  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

No  person  can  receive  but  a  single  premium  on  the  same  fruiL 

Any  premiums  may  be  withheld  in  the  direction  of  the  Judges,  if 
the  samples  exhibited  are  not  worthy  of  a  premium. 

Flowers. 

130  Best  collection^  and  greatest  variety  of  flowers,        $10  or  a  Cop. 

131  2d        do.  do.        do.  do.  a  Medal. 

132  Best  Floral  Design,  ...  Pair  of  Vases. 

133  do.   Boquet,    ....      Silver  Boquet  HoUer. 

134  For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket 

of  flowers,        -  •  •  -      do.  do. 

135  Greatest  variety  of  Roses,        •  «  do.  do. 

Farm  Implkments,  etc 

136  Best  Plough  for  stiff  sod,        -  -         $5  or  a  SUver  MedaL 

137  do.  Harrow,    -  -  .  -  5  do, 

138  do.  Cultivator,        ...  5  do. 

139  do.  Corn  Sheller,        ...  5  do. 

140  do.  Ox  Cart,  ...  5  do. 

141  do.  Ox  Yoke,  domestic  manufacture,  5  do. 
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14^  Best  Churn,        -  -  -^  -    $5  or  a  Silver  Medal. 

143  do.  dozen  Brooms,  domestic  manufacture,   5  do. 

144  do.  Grain  Drill  for  drilling  wheat,  etc.,         5  do. 

Domestic  Mahufactures. 
Articles  exhibited  to  be  the  manufacture  of  the  12  months  preceding 
the  exhibition. 

145  Best  machine  for  cleanins  coffee,  $10  or  a  Cup. 

146  do.  10  yards  Woolen  Flannel  or  woolen  cloth  of  any  kind, 

a  Silver  Medal. 

147  do.  3  straw  or  grass  Hats  of  native  manufacture,  $5  or  Medal. 

148  do.  3  Door  Mats,                       do.  do.  3         do. 

149  do.  3  Table,  Floor  or  sleeping  Mats,  do.  5         do. 

150  do.  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings,  -  $5  or  Diploma. 

151  do.  Linen  Bosom  Shirt,        -            -  -         2  do. 

152  do.  Ornamental  Needle  Work,  -  -  -            -    do. 

153  do.  Ottoman  Cover,             -            -  •  -           do. 

154  do.  Worked  Cushion  and  Back,  -  -  -  do. 
165  do.  Variety  of  Worsted  work,         -  -            -            do. 

156  do.  Worked  Collar  and  Handkerchief,  -  -  do. 

157  do.  2  Lamp  Stand  Mats,  -  -  -  -  do. 
168  do.  Ornamental  Shell  or  Wax  Work,  -  -  -  do. 
150  Best  and  most  beautiful  Lamp  Shade,  -  -  do. 
160    do.  Bed  Quilt, do. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  articles  not  included  in 
the  above  list. 

Medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  articles  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  machinery  deemed  useful. 

In  presenting  the  premium  list  for  the  exhibition  in  1854,  the  Board 
of  Managers  would  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  numerous 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  premiums,  and  which 
call  for  a  large  expenditure.  Such  changes  and  additions  have  been 
made  as  the  expenence  of  former  years  has  suggested  as  important, 
and  they  trust  such  as  will  meet  the  approbation  of  exhibitors. 

Rbciuirements  from  Competitors. 

All  exhibitors,  except  ladies,  and  natives  who  are  members  ot 
auxiliary  societies,  paying  their  subscription  fees  into  the  parent 
Society,  must  become  members  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  take  a  pre- 
mium, and  must  have  their  articles  and  animals  entered  on  the  Secreta' 
ry^8  Books,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  June  8th,  1854. 

All  articles  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  to  the  committees 
appointed  for  the  reception  and  arrangement  of  articles  as  early  as 
Wednesday  morning,  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  except  flowers,  which  will  be 
received  until  10,  A.  M. 

Horses  and  all  other  animals  must  be  brought  to  the  ground  as  early 
as  lOi,  A.  M. 

Persons  intending  to  exhibit  are  specially  requested  to  forward  their 
entries  to   the  Secretary   at   the    earliest  date  possible,   as  it  will 
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greatly  facilitate  the  business  of  the  show  and  the  making  of  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  necessary  thereto. 

Articles  or  animals  removed  from  the  ground  before  the  close  of 
the  exhibition,  (except  by  permission  of  the  President)  cannot  recei?e 
a  premium  though  awarded. 

Articles  and  animals  will  be  numbered  as  they  are  received,  and 
not  labeled  as  heretofore,  and  prize  cards  or  flags  will  be  attached  to 
the  successful  articles  or  animals  immediately  after  the  decisioo  of  the 
Judges. 

Instructiows  por  the  Judges   ahd  Superinteptdehts. 

The  Judges  will  meet  on  the  grounds  precisely  at  11  o'clock,  on 
Wednesday,  receive  the  lists  of  entries,  and  then  proceed  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  different  articles  and  animals  submitted  to  them, 
reference  being  made  to  the  numbers  affixed  to  each. 

^A  Superintendent  will  attend  each  set  of  Judges,  point  out  the  dif^ 
ferent  articles  and  animals  to  be  examined,  and  attach  prize  cards  or 
flajrs  to  the  successful  articles  and  animals. 

The  Judges  will  report  not  only  the  animals  entitled  to  premiums, 
but  also  those  next  in  mtrU  in  each  class,  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
any  objection  that  may  be  made  to  the  awards.  They  will  also  report 
any  animals  which  in  their  opinion  deserve  special  commendation. 

In  all  articles  on  exhibition  where  competition  is  not  made,  the 
Judges  shuU  ioithhold  premiums,  unless  the  article  is  of  such  superior 
merit  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  award. 

In  all  cases  the  Diploma  of  the  Society  is  to  be  awarded  only  a$ 
tcidence  o/*  superior  merit. 

Animals,  implements  and  articles  which  have  heretofore  received 
the  first  premium  of  the  Society  may  be  allowed  to  compete,  and  if 
ftdjudsed  superior  to  any  other  on  exhibition,  will  be  awarded  the 
CerHficaU  of  the  Society  to  that  effect,  or  the  Diploma  of  the  Society, 
at  the  option  of  the  exhibitor. 
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SSAV3)IVI>  COBBISSSSS  ffiX  WU. 

1.  On  Sugar.— R.  W.  Wood,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  L.  L.  Torbert, 
Wm.  A.  Aldrich,  H.  Hackfeld. 

2.  On  Producing  Seed  from  the    Sugar   Cane. — ^B.  P.  Bond,     y 
D.  Baldwin,  A.  B.  Bates,  T.  Cleghorn,  J.  W.  Austin,  B.  Pitman. 

3.  On   Coffee.— R.   C.   Wyllie,   B.  Pitman,  P.   Cummings,   G. 
Rhodes,  S.  Reynolds,  T.  C.  B.  Rooke. 

4.  On  Wheat,  Oats,  &c.— John  T.  Gower,  J.  S.  Green,  J.  S. 
Emerson,  H.  J.  G.  Croswell. 

6.    On  Indian  Corn.— Wm.  Reynolds,  W.  H.  Rice,  R.  J.  Hol- 
lingsworth,  J.  Dudoit,  W.  Chamberlain. 

6.  On  Horticulture.— G.  P.  Judd,  E.  Bailey,  E.  G.  Beckwith,  J. 
Montgomery  G.  H.  Luce. 

7.  On  the  Vine. — J.  Montgomeiy,  A.  Adams,  H.  M.  Whitney,  G. 
D.  Gilman,  Wm.  Ap  Jones,  T.  E.  Taylor. 

8.  On  the  Fig.— J.  S.  Emerson,  W.  H.  Rice,  J.  Pikoi,  W.  P. 
Alexander,  C.  R.  Bishop. 

9.  On  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees.— E.  P.  Bond,  D.  Baldwin,  A.  B. 
Bates,  T.  Cleghorn,  W.  Webster,  H.  Rhodes. 

10.  On  Trees  for  Shade,   Timber,   Wood,  &c. — ^Wm.    Miller, 
Kamehameha,  G.  P.  Judd,  Em.  Perrin,  T.  Metcalf. 

11.  On  Garden  and  other  Seeds. — h,  L.  Torbert,  S.  C.  Damon, 
H.  M.  Whitney,  W.  B.  Rice,  D.  Adams.  P.  Manini. 

12.  On  Taro  and  Garden  Vegetables.— R.  Armstrong,  A.  Adams, 
G.  L.  Kapeau,  A.  Paki,  P.  J.  Gulick. 

13.  On  a  Public  Nursery.— T.  E.  Taylor,  S.  C.  Damon,  C.  C. 
Harris,  S.  P.  Ford,  H.  Robinson,  John  Young,  H.  T.  Pitch. 

14.  On  Floriculture.— E.  G.  Beckwith,  W.  Hillebrand,  E.  Hoff- 
man, T.  Cleghorn,  R.  Armstrong,  C.  H.  Judd. 

15.  On  Irish  Potatoes.— G.  D.  Gilman,  A.  Bishop,  L.  L.  Torbert, 
John  Richardson,  E.  Bond. 

16.  On  the  Sweet  Potato. — C.  R.  Bishop,  J.  Ladd,  Greo.Gilmore, 
P.  Nahaolelua,  L.  S.  Ua,  E.  Kaahalama. 

17.  On  Onions. — E.  Bond,  L.  L.  Torbert,  B.  Pitman,  G.  Graham, 
S.  Laanui. 

18.  On  Arrow  Root  and  its  Manufacture. — ^B.  Pitman,   C.  B. 
Andrews,  Geo.  Gilmore,  E.  Johnson,  S.  Reynolds. 

19.  On  Neat  Cattle.- C.  G.  Hopkins,  A.  F.  Turner,  J.  Meek, 
Wm.  Sumner,  G.  S.  Kenway,  J.  Robinson. 

90.     On   Horses. — John  Meek,  T.  Cummins,  J.  I.  Dowsett,  H.  S. 

Howland,  F.  Manini. 
21.    On  Sheep.— R.   Moffitt,  Wm.   Webster,  T.   Cummins,  J.  O. 

Dominis,  D.  Adams. 
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22.  On  Swine.— C.  B.  Andrews,  J.  Meek,  R.  Moffitt,  R.  J.  H<J- 
lingsworth,  A.  Paki. 

23.  On  Poultry.— H.  M.  Whitney,  J.  Piikoi,  J.  H.  Brown,  S.  C. 
Damon,  J.  S.  Emerson,  H.  G.  Crabb. 

24.  On  the  Honet  Bee.— W.  Chamberlain,  O.  H.  Gulick,  J.  M. 
Smith,  C.  R.  Bishop,  E.  Bailey. 

5i5.  On  Birds,  Insects,  Worms,  &c.—  W.  Newcomb,  Wm.  Rey- 
nolds, J.  S.  Emerson,  J.  S.  Green,  L.  Andrews. 

26.  On  Butter  and  Cheese. — ^A.  F.  Turner,  J.  S.  Emerson,  C.  B. 
Andrews,  A.  Bishop,  H.  Sea. 

27.  On  Tobacco. — A.  Archer,  J.  R.  Opitz,  R.  Clouston,  A.  For- 
nander,  J.  Montgomery,  B.  F.  Snow,  J.  Pitman. 

28.  On  Seasons.— T.  Coan,  E.  G.  Beckwith,  J.  S.  Green,  W.  H. 
Pease,  S.  G.  Dwight,  S.  Hoffmeyer,  H.  J.  Holdsworth. 

29.  On  Fences.— J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Wm.  Miller,  R.  G.  Davis,  L 
R.  Mitchell,   Wm.  Webster. 

30.  On  the  Olona,  or  Native  Hemp. — S.  M.  Kamakau,  J.  L. 
Reeves,  Lilikalani,  J.  Kekaulahao,  J.  W.  E.  Maikai. 

31.  On  Manufactures.— J.  H.  Wood,  R.  A.  S.  Wood,  C.  H.  Lcw- 
ers,  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  J.  Hardy,  Greo.  McLean. 

32.  On  Machinery  and  Agricultural  Implements. — ^D.  M.  Wes- 
ton, J.  S.  Green,  R.  W.  Wood,  J.  S.  Harding,  R.  Armstrong, 
W.  H.  Johnson,  Jf.  Hatcher. 

33.  On  Agricultural  &.  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Islands.- 
S.  N.  CasUe,  B.  W.  Field,  W.  Goodale,  G.  D.  Gilman,  B.  Pit- 
man, E.  P.  Bond,  M.  C.  Monsarrat,  A.  G.  Thurston. 

34.  On  Roads  and  Inter-Island  Navigation. — ^Wm.  Webster, 
G.  M.  Robertson,  E.  P.  Bond,  J.  Montgomery,  D.  P.  Penhallow, 
B.  F.  Snow,  R.  W.  Holt,  Stephen  Bailey. 

35.  On  Labor  and  the  Population  of  the  Islands. — Liholiho,  J. 
M.  Marsh,  G.  M.  Robertson,  Wm.  P.  Alexander,  T.  Coan,  J.  F. 
B.  Marshall,  B.  F.  Hardy,  John  li. 

36.  To  Receive  and  Arrange  Articles  for  the  Fair  of  1854. — 
W.  C.  Parke,  T.  H.  Marshall,  H.  Rhodes,  F.  L.  Hanks,  C.  S. 
Bartow,  I.  Bartlett,  T.  Spencer,  W.  K.  Snodgrass,  J.  Ladd, 
J.  R.  Pratt,  D.  N.  Flitncr. 

37.  On  Salt.— E.  W.  Clark,  C.  W.  Vincent,  T.  Mossmmn,  R. 
Coady,  J.  C.  Pflufter,  H.  Dimond. 

38.  On  Analysis  of  the  Soil. — W.  H.  Pease,  E.  Perkins,  W.  New- 
comb,  J.  M.  Marsh,  G.  E.  Beckwith. 
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